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From  the  President's  Desk — 

The  biggest  asset  of  a  seminary  is  its  faculty.  With  incompetent  men 
in  the  classroom,  little  that  is  worthy  can  be  achieved.  Next  in  importance  is 
the  student  body.  There  is  no  teaching  where  there  is  no  learning.  The  best 
faculty  can  not  raise  the  level  of  a  student  body  mind  beyond  its  native 
capacity.  Given  a  competent  faculty  and  a  worthy  student  body,  the  major 
facility  of  an  academic  institution  is  its  library.  Thanks  to  the  generosity 
of  the  R.  K.  Mellon  Foundation  and  the  Sarah  Mellon  Scaife  Foundation, 
who  united  in  a  major  gift  to  the  Seminary  Development  Fund  campaign 
for  this  special  purpose,  the  next  major  forward  step  in  the  development  of 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  is  the  construction  of  a  new  library  building. 

The  project  is  now  ready  to  go  to  bid,  and  we  hope  to  have  a  large  mud 
hole  on  the  campus  by  late  March  or  early  April,  which  will  be  prelude  to  a 
most  beautiful  and  adequate  building  to  arise  just  to  the  rear  of  the  present 
Administration  Building.  The  new  library,  planned  to  house  300,000  volumes 
and  furnish  ample  study  space  for  an  enlarging  student  body,  should  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  library  needs  of  the  Seminary  for  a  good  many  years  to 
come.  If  plans  proceed  as  they  are  projected,  the  building  should  be  ready 
for  use  by  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  1964.  We  hope  that  thereafter 
you  will  all  come  to  see  it,  and  even  use  it;  for  its  services  belong  not  only  to 
each  current  student  body,  but  to  the  alumni  and  to  the  Church  as  a  whole. 

As  we  proceed  with  the  building  of  the  library,  we  are  also  hard  at  work 
on  the  two  important  factors  mentioned  earlier  for  whom  a  library  exists — 
the  faculty  and  the  student  body.  The  coming  of  Professor  Dietrich  Ritschl  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  is  a  particularly  happy  appointment. 
Others  will  follow  who  will  adequately  grace  the  already  strong  faculty  that 
is  here.  An  intensive  recruitment  program  is  under  way  which  we  hope  will 
increase  both  the  number  and  the  quality  of  our  future  student  bodies. 

The  Seminary  is  the  servant  of  the  Church.  We  are  seeking  through 
every  possible  means  to  make  our  service  more  effective.  We  trust  that  the 
Church  will  continue  to  make  our  service  possible  by  its  confidence  and  sup- 
port. We  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  this  will  be  so  by  the  fact  that  the 
Development  Fund  campaign  has  just  gone  over  the  $4,000,000  mark,  for 
which  we  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

— Donald  G.  Miller. 


Ad  Hoc 

On  the  face  of  it,  there  is  a  difference  between  BROTHERHOOD 
MONTH,  1963  and  "National  Buttered  Raisin-Toast-To-Go-Month,"  as  Pro- 
:essor  Gayraud  Wilmore  of  the  Pittsburgh  faculty  points  out  in  the  lead 
article  to  this  issue.  In  his  customary  pithy  style,  Professor  Wilmore  takes 
bp  a  much  more  important  difference — between  a  diffuse,  even  sentimental 
view  of  human  brotherhood  and  the  foundations  laid  for  human  relationships 
in  the  work  of  our  Lord. 

Because  of  the  crucial  place  of  the  Bible  in  reformed  faith,  theological 
discussion  of  the  authority  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible  has  been  continu- 
ous since  the  Reformation.  A  very  lively  discussion  is  going  on  in  our  own 
time  between  theologians  of  many  perspectives.  George  H.  Kehm,  Instructor 
in  Theology  at  the  Seminary,  has  written  a  major  article  presenting  the  argu- 
ments of  three  contemporary  writers — Bernard  Ramm,  Klaas  Runia,  and 
Karl  Barth — and  his  own  reflections.  Here  is  one  to  be  chewed  and  digested: 
THE  BIBLE,  ORTHODOXY,  AND  KARL  BARTH. 

During  this  year  of  temporary  editorship,  we  have  included  in  each 
issue  materials  either  about  students  or  written  by  them.  The  most  formidable 
such  piece  thus  far  prepared  is  presented  here.  John  McLaren,  a  senior  ( inci- 
dental fact:  he  is  the  son-in-law  of  Professor  Orr),  has  done  a  thorough  job 
on  the  subject:  MINISTERS,  DIVINITY  STUDENTS,  AND  THE  SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE  LAW.  He  presents  a  review  of  the  pertinent  facts  and  his 
own  analysis. 

When  the  authorship  of  the  book  reviews  is  taken  into  account,  it  is 
evident  that  this  issue  is  wholly  the  product  of  the  Seminary  community 
itself:  two  professors,  a  student,  and  faculty  reviewers.  Perspective  is  privi- 
leged to  print  articles  contributed  by  visiting  lecturers  and  others,  but  we 
hope  it  is  not  grossly  immodest  to  point  out  that  an  abundance  of  fine  mate- 
rial flows  from  the  pens  of  the  men  and  women  who  live  and  work  right  at 
the  Seminary. 

—E.A.S. 


Brotherhood  Month,  1963 

by  Gayraud  S.  Wilmore,  Jr. 


February,  as  you  may  know,  is 
Brotherhood  Month.  It  is  also  Na- 
tional Sick  Room  Month,  World 
Freedom  Month,  and  even,  if  you  can 
imagine  it,  Buttered  Raisin-Toast-To- 
Go  Month!  It  is  probably  unlikely 
that  any  of  these  observances  will  be 
regarded  with  much  seriousness  by 
the  public. 

All  of  us  have  heard  cynical  re- 
marks made  about  these  annual 
Brotherhood  months.  Let  me  say, 
however,  that  it  is  better  to  have 
them  than  not.  Brotherhood  Month, 
after  all,  affords  the  only  opportunity 
some  of  our  brethren  have  to  discuss 
race  from  the  pulpit  without  being 
accused  of  "stirring  up  unnecessary 
trouble."  Moreover,  it  gives  us — who 
like  to  do  a  little  more  thinking 
about  these  things — an  opportunity 
to  stop  talking  so  glibly  about  the 
"Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man"  in  order  to  search 
again  for  what  is  the  distinctive 
meaning  of  brotherhood  and  the  dis- 
tinctive Christian  significance  of 
racial  and  religious  desegregation  and 
integration. 

For  this  Brotherhood  Month  of 
1963,  let  me  suggest  what  might 
serve  as  a  text-f  or-the-month.  Romans 
11:32:  "For  God  has  consigned  all 
men   to   disobedience,   that   he   may 


have  mercy  upon  all." 

Paul  thought  of  all  mankind  as  di- 
vided into  Jew  and  Gentile.  There 
was,  for  him,  no  other  significant 
division.  This  division  of  Jew  and 
Gentile  was  the  decisive  break  in  the 
solidarity  of  the  human  family. 

Therefore,  when  Paul  tells  us — as 
he  does  in  Romans  1 1 — that  the  Jews 
are  forever  bound  to  us  and  to  our 
destiny  in  Christ,  by  the  unsearchable 
wisdom  of  God;  and  when  he  tells  us, 
as  in  Ephesians  1:14,  that  Christ  is 
our  peace,  who  has  broken  down  the 
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dividing  wall,  creating  in  himself  one 
new  man  instead  of  two — we  know 
that  all  other  divisions  of  men  are 

ancelled  out,  annulled  by  this  ulti- 
te  reconciliation  of  Jew  and  Gen- 

ile,  which  Paul  sees  in  the  light  of 
[mankind's  ultimate  reconciliation  to 

I 'God  through  Christ. 
This,  then  is  the  point:  we  Chris- 
itians  are  brothers  to  every  other  hu- 
man being — but  not  because  of  some 
common  prehistoric  origin.  Nor  does 
lit  have  much  to  do  with  consanguin- 
ity. Brotherhood  has  to  do  with  our 
:ommon  "consignment  to  disobedi- 
ence," our  common  sinfulness  and  our 
common  need  of  the  mercy  which  we 
hare  with  all  others  through  Jesus 
Christ. 

Racial  and  religious  bigotry  is,  first 
:>f  all,  an  affront  to  the  Lordship  of 
hrist.  Whether  a  man  is  black  or 
white,  Moslem  or  Jew,  Hindu  or  hu- 
manist, he  is,  as  Paul  puts  it  in  I 
Corinthians  8:11,  "the  brother  for 
whom  Christ  died." 

Precisely  because  the  world  must 
■i  hear  and  believe  this,  we  have  no 
business  to  segregate  ourselves,  vol- 
untarily or  otherwise,  from  any  man. 
(God  has  consigned  us  to  the  sickness, 
the  lostness,  the  misery  of  all  people, 
that  in  the  fellowship  of  their  suffer- 
;ing  and  need  (which  is  also  our 
own)  they  and  ive  may  know  the 
mercy  he  has  shown  to  us  all. 

If  we  have  some  favor,  it  is  only 
that  we  have  the  gracious  permission 


and  privilege  of  telling  the  glad  and 
terrible  news  of  Christ's  returning 
footsteps  from  afar;  of  shouting  that 
news  to  our  "fellow-prisoners."  To  do 
this  we  break  down  barriers,  destroy 
ghettos,  scorn  taboos.  We  will  toler- 
ate no  Berlin  walls  between  us,  no 
lily-white  suburbias,  no  anti-Roman 
crusades,  no  Jim  Crow  signs  or  Jew- 
ish quotas.  God  wills  brotherhood, 
not  separation.  He  wills  us  to  be  to- 
gether— for  together  he  has  placed  us 
all  under  condemnation  that  through 
Christ  alone,  there  may  be  hope  for 
all.  There  will  be  no  separation  in 
heaven.  Separation  itself  is  hell  and 
we  believe  that  Christ  has  overthrown 
hell  forever. 

If  this  is  where  we  should  begin 
this  Brotherhood  Month  to  think 
about  our  racial  and  religious  prob- 
lems, what  new  content  can  we  give 
to  those  fuzzy  words,  brotherhood, 
desegregation,  integration? 

Here  is  one  suggestion  for  your 
consideration.  Brotherhood  means  the 
brotherhood  of  our  common  sin  and 
common  redemption.  Desegregation 
means  the  desegregation  of  human 
destinies — that  they  may  be  free  to 
unfold  as  one  destiny  for  all  man- 
kind. Integration  means  the  integra- 
tion of  life  with  life,  so  that  standing 
together,  suffering  and  hoping  to- 
gether, we  might  wait  for  that  ulti- 
mate victory  over  sin  and  death  and 
division  which  we  shall  also  experi- 
ence together,  through  the  Lord  of  all. 


The  Bible,  Orthodoxy, 
and  Karl  Earth 

by  George  H.  Kehm 


About  three  years  ago  Edward  J. 
Carnell  complained  that  contempo- 
rary orthodoxy  did  very  little  to  sus- 
tain theological  dialogue  on  inspira- 
tion comparable  to  the  "classical  de- 
bate" between  the  "Princeton  The- 
ology" (e.g.  Warfield)  and  British 
Evangelical  Theology  (e.g.  James 
Orr).  "The  fountain  of  new  ideas 
has  apparently  run  dry,"  he  wrote, 
"for  what  was  once  a  live  issue  in  the 
Church  has  now  ossified  into  a  theo- 
logical tradition."  He  aptly  described 
the  disastrous  effect  of  this  ossifica- 
tion upon  theological  education  by 
going  on  to  say:  "As  a  result  a  heavy 
pall  of  fear  hangs  over  the  academic 
community.  When  a  gifted  professor 
tries  to  interact  with  the  critical  diffi- 
culties in  the  (biblical)  text,  he  is 
charged  with  disaffection,  if  not  out- 
right heresy."1  Recently,  two  ortho- 
dox writers  have  attempted  to  re- 
open the  dialogue  on  inspiration  with 
Karl  Barth  as  their  chief  conversation 
partner.  They  are  Bernard  Ramm, 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at 
California  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  Klaas  Runia,  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  at  the  Reformed 
Theological  College  at  Geelong,  Aus- 


tralia. Unlike  some  "orthodox"  critics 
of  Barth  they  do  not  caricature  his 
position,  nor  are  they  afraid  to  regis- 
ter hearty  agreement  with  him  on 
many  points.  Their  criticisms  of 
Barth  do  not  aim  at  the  sort  of  cheap 
victories  that  feed  weak  or  compla- 
cent faith  with  illusions  of  profundity 
and  certainty.2  These  men  do  not  let 
us  think  that  all  the  important  issues 
have  been  satisfactorily  resolved. 
Rather,  they  admit  continuing  diffi- 
culties and  offer  suggestions  for  fur- 
ther study.  In  view  of  these  develop- 
ments a  re-assessment  of  the  issues 
between  Barth  and  orthodoxy  is  in 
order.  We  propose  to  begin  such  a 
study  by  examining  what  Ramm  and 
Runia  say  about  Holy  Scripture. 

In  his  book,  Special  Revelation  and 
the  Word  of  God,  Bernard  Ramm 
sets  out  to  correct  "neo-orthodoxy's" 
over-emphasis  on  the  concept  of  reve- 
lation as  "personal  encounter,"  as 
contrasted  to  so-called  "propositional 
revelation."  After  a  lengthy  analysis 
of  the  various  "modalities"  of  revela- 
tion (e.g.  dreams,  visions,  theoph- 
anies,  historical  events,  prophetic 
utterances,  the  Incarnation,  apostolic 
witness)   he  tries  to  show  that  they 


See  page  30  for  notes. 
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result  in  a  "product,"  a  "deposit"  of 
language  which  also  deserves  the 
name  "revelation."  Just  as  in  human 
society  generally  language  is  the  pre- 
condition of  thought  and  is  also  the 
most  fundamental  means  of  sharing 
thought  between  person  and  person, 
so  it  is  that  God  reveals  His  inner 
thoughts  to  man  via  language  (Ch. 
6 ) .  Only  in  this  way  could  He  com- 
municate true  knowledge  of  Him- 
self to  man  and  establish  a  commu- 
nity on  earth  capable  of  being  the 
bearer  of  this  knowledge  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  in  accordance  with  His 
redemptive  purpose  for  mankind.  For 
this  reason,  special  revelation  always 
involves  some  element  of  verbal  com- 
munication. To  be  sure,  God's  speak- 
ing is  not  to  be  separated  from  His 
redemptive  acts  in  history.  Indeed, 
"there  is  ...  a  logical  and  axiological 
priority  of  event  to  word,  and  re- 
demption to  revelation."3  In  words 
that  remind  us  strongly  of  Brunner, 
he  continues : 

Kuyper  correctly  claims  that  to  sep- 
arate the  Scripture  from  redemption 
(i.e.  from  being,  from  persons,  from 
history)  is  to  make  the  Scripture  a 
Koran  (i.e.  a  sheer  communication 
of  teaching,  an  abstract  delivery  of  a 
cluster  of  divine  fiats ) .  The  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  is  in  the  realm  of 
being  and  history,  and  the  center  of 

I  this  redemption  is  a  historical  per- 
son (Jesus  Christ)  and  the  great  his- 
torical events  of  his  life  (baptism, 
cross,  resurrection).  Redemption  is 
not  primarily  an  educational  process, 
i.e.,  it  is  not  insight  into  Christianity 
as  a  true  system.  Faith  is  trust  in  a 
historical    person   and   the    significant 


events  of  his  life.  Therefore  redemp- 
tion in  history  has  a  logical  and  axio- 
logical priority  over  revelation  as 
communication.4 

Yet,  because  the  events  without  ver- 
bal interpretations  would  be  opaque 
and  unrevealing,  in  the  last  analysis 
it  is  the  verbal  aspect  of  God's  re- 
demptive activity  that  provides  the 
revelatory  factor. 

The  event  and  the  word  must  be  held 
with  equal  firmness.  A  revelatory 
word  separated  from  the  redeeming 
event  is  an  abstraction;  a  saving  event 
separated  from  the  interpreting  word 
is  opaque.  The  word  is  the  hard 
datum  in  the  area  of  truth;  the  event 
is  the  hard  datum  in  the  area  of 
history.5 

Because  of  this  association  with  ver- 
bal communication  Ramm  argues 
that  revelation  is  in  principle  capable 
of  being  written  down,  conceptual- 
ized, and  expressed  in  "propositions." 
He  further  contends  that  no  loss  of 
essential  content  need  accompany  the 
metamorphosis  from  spoken  to  writ- 
ten word,  from  the  word  accompany- 
ing the  event  to  the  word  in  the 
book.  The  term  "revelation"  is  there- 
fore as  applicable  to  the  written  rec- 
ord of  it  as  it  is  to  the  original 
historical  word-event  combination. 
Ramm  believes  that  careful  analysis 
of  the  biblical  words  for  "revelation" 
(will)    substantiate  this  result.6 

From  this  point  of  view  he  criti- 
cizes neo-orthodoxy  for  regarding 
Scripture,  the  written  record  of  the 
prophetic  and  apostolic  words  inter- 
preting God's  acts  of  redemption,  as 
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"only  the  witnesses  to  revelation" 
(my  italics).7  To  confine  the  pro- 
phetic and  apostolic  words  of  Scrip- 
ture to  the  category  of  "witness"  is 
neither  biblically  nor  logically  justi- 
fied, in  Ramm's  opinion.8  Such  a  re- 
striction of  the  term  in  the  interests 
of  a  one-sided  emphasis  upon  reve- 
lation as  event  or  as  personal  en- 
counter actually  threatens  the  very 
possibility  of  having  genuine  knowl- 
edge of  God.  Unless  revelation  pro- 
vides "revealed  truths,"  i.e.  objective- 
ly true  information  about  God  and 
about  the  events  in  which  He  is  re- 
vealed, there  is  no  way  of  transmut- 
ing the  fallible  records  of  revelation 
into  true  knowledge  of  God.9 

This  argument  must  be  seen 
against  the  background  of  Ramm's 
efforts  to  answer  the  criticisms  of 
analytical  philosophy.  Analytical  phi- 
losophy challenges  theologians  to 
show  "on  what  grounds  theological 
utterances  are  more  than  personal 
opinions,"  says  Ramm.10  The  neo- 
orthodox  emphasis  upon  revelation 
as  "personal  encounter"  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  "revealed  truths"  fails  to 
meet  this  challenge.  Here,  Ramm 
relies  heavily  on  the  critiques  of 
Brunner,  Buber,  Barth,  and  Farmer 
developed  by  Ronald  Hepburn  in  his 
book,  Christianity  and  Paradox.11  His 
own  reply  to  this  challenge  draws 
upon  Barth's  theological  method  and 
Kuyper's  use  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween archetypal  and  ectypal  knowl- 
edge   of    God.    Briefly,    he    accepts 


Barth's  view  of  the  independence  of 
theology  from  the  norms  of  any  other 
intellectual  discipline.  The  truthful- 
ness of  theological  statements  must 
be  "judged  from  within  the  circles 
of  its  own  presuppositions."12  In 
typical  Barthian  fashion  he  argues 
that  "theological  statements  do  as- 
sert but  they  assert  in  a  special  way 
because  they  are  about  a  special  Ob- 
ject."13 This  special  object  is  "God 
in  His  revelation,"  not  "God  in  Him- 
self."14 The  knowledge  conveyed  by 
revelation  is  called  "ectypal"  knowl- 
edge of  God  because  it  is  not  God's 
knowledge  of  Himself  (that  is  called 
"archetypal"  knowledge  of  God)  but 
only  "that  segment  of  the  archetypal 
knowledge  which  God  wishes  man  to 
know."15  Because  this  revealed  knowl- 
edge of  God  is  a  genuine  copy  of 
God's  perfect  knowledge  of  Him- 
self it  makes  true  assertions  about  a 
real  object  and  is  not  merely  a  sub- 
jective opinion. 

Ramm  elucidates  the  relation  be- 
tween archetypal  and  ectypal  knowl- 
edge of  God  further  by  claiming  that 
we  have  in  Scripture  "translations" 
of  portions  of  God's  knowledge  into 
human  language.  This  translation  was 
effected  by  God:  it  was  "God's  sacra- 
mental use  of  our  universe  of  dis- 
course."16 Scripture  is  the  deposit  of 
these  translations.  It  confronts  us  not 
with  "instances  of  man  struggling  to 
formulate  a  spiritual  order  out  of  the 
material  of  his  own  experience,"  as 
liberalism  thought,  but  rather  with 
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"analogies  .  .  .  drawn  by  God"  from 
among  the  virtually  infinite  possi- 
bilities for  such  analogies.  Scriptural 
analogies  are  therefore  to  be  regard- 
ed as  those  which  God  deemed  most 
suitable  for  His  purposes  and  hence 
as  containing  divine  truth.  "They  are 
vehicles  of  human  language  which 
are  adequate  [Ramm  deliberately  re- 
jects the  term  "perfect"  here]  to  the 
intentions  of  revelation."37 

This,  in  barest  outline,  is  the  for- 
mal structure  of  Ramm's  answer  to 
the  question  about  the  possibility  of 
genuine  knowledge  of  God.  Later, 
we  will  have  something  to  say  about 
the  theological  adequacy  of  this  an- 
swer. At  this  point  we  pause  to  con- 
sider what  an  analytical  philosopher 
might  want  to  say  to  Ramm.  I  think 
he  would  point  out  immediately  that 
the  idea  of  "archetypal  knowledge  of 
God"  is  a  purely  hypothetical  con- 
struct which  cannot  assist  us  one  bit 
in  trying  to  verify  theological  state- 
ments. We  have  no  access  to  it  ex- 
vept  via  ectypal  knowledge  of  God. 
Yet  the  truth  of  this  ectypal  knowl- 
edge is  precisely  what  we  want 
to  determine.  Archetypal  knowledge 
would  help  us  here  only  if  we  had 
independent  access  to  it  and  thus 
would  be  in  a  position  to  compare  it 
with  the  ectypal  knowledge.  We  can 
never  compare  the  two,  however,  be- 
cause we  have  no  independent  access 
to  this  archetypal  knowledge.  Thus, 
Ramm's  position  boils  down  to  what 
Bonhoeffer    called    "a   positivism    of 


revelation."  Scripture  provides  true 
knowledge  of  God  because  it  does 
so:  take  it  or  leave  it. 

An  analytical  philosopher  would 
be  interested  in  Ramm's  claim  that 
revelation  "makes  a  difference"  in  the 
external  world,  and  creates  "a  dis- 
turbance in  the  cosmos. "1S  Here,  at 
any  rate,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  find 
some  tangible  evidence  by  means  of 
which  he  could  verify  at  least  some 
aspects  of  biblical  or  theological 
statements.  But  when  Ramm  later 
makes  Scripture  itself  the  criterion  of 
''reality"  (not  just  of  true  knowledge 
of  God)19  he  places  his  theology 
completely  beyond  the  range  of  the 
philosopher's  methods  of  verification. 

In  the  last  analysis  any  Christian 
theology  worthy  of  the  name  may  be 
forced  to  admit  that  there  can  be  no 
generally  accessible  method  of  verify- 
ing theological  statements.  I  do  not 
wish  to  suggest  that  the  problem  of 
establishing  the  truth  of  theological 
statements  is  Ramm's  alone.  No  mod- 
ern theologian  has  given  a  fully  sat- 
isfactory answer  to  this  problem. 

Ramm  is  aware  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties to  be  faced  here.20  He  has  at- 
tempted to  get  around  some  of  them 
by  means  of  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
types  of  history  and  literature  one 
finds  in  the  Bible  and  asking  just 
what  kinds  of  knowledge  of  God  we 
can  possibly  have  if  it  is  communi- 
cated through  just  these  literary 
forms.  Here  he  frequently  has  occa- 
sion to  blast  the  "rationalistic  funda- 
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mentalists"  who  treat  Scripture  as  "a 
code-book  of  theological  ordinances" 
or  as  "scientific  historiography."  "The 
fundamentalist  wants  a  Bible  that  is 
better  than  the  famous  Cambridge 
historical  series."  But  "a  fanatical  'ob- 
jectivizing'  of  Scripture  can  be  as 
detrimental  to  its  proper  understand- 
ing as  a  frightful  'subjectivizing'."21 
"Scripture  does  refer  to  history  but 
from  the  perspective  of  literature  and 
not  scientific  historiography;  to  law, 
but  never  in  isolation  from  literature; 
and  to  theology,  but  always  in  the 
form  of  literature."22  He  lists  "sim- 
ple chronicling,  autobiography,  biog- 
raphy, schematized  history,  and  his- 
tory written  from  a  theological  per- 
spective" as  examples  of  the  forms 
of  historical  writing  found  in  Scrip- 
ture. "Epic,  drama,  poetry,  parable, 
letter,  short  story,  etc."  are  the  liter- 
ary forms  listed.  His  point  in  all  this 
is  to  show  that  statements  in  Scrip- 
ture "move  on  several  levels  of  com- 
munication in  and  out  of  various  uni- 
verses of  discourse,  and  with  each 
change  the  problem  of  truth  alters. 
Different  kinds  of  explanation  are 
judged  by  different  criteria  of  truth- 
fulness."2" 

The  unity  of  revelation  and  the 
unity  of  Scripture  must  therefore  be 
conceived  not  as  a  monolithic  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  but  as  an  "organic 
unity"  developing  gradually  in  his- 
tory. "Just  as  the  recovery  of  human- 
ity is  gradual,  so  there  is  a  gradual 
process  observable  in  historical  reve- 


lation."24 Generally,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment represents  a  lower  level  of  mor- 
ality and  less  refined  notions  of  God 
than  the  New  Testament.  This  does 
not  make  it  dispensable  for  the  Chris- 
tian Church  since  the  New  Testament 
would  be  meaningless  without  the 
Old.  Though  they  are  on  different 
moral  and  doctrinal  levels  they  ex- 
hibit a  "formal  consistency,"  i.e.  "a 
consistency  of  perspective."  For  ex- 
ample, God  is  always  a  holy  God; 
grace  is  always  the  basis  of  blessing 
for  sinners;  man  is  always  sinful  and 
frail,  etc.  All  the  great  themes  of 
the  Bible  find  their  unity  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Mediator  of  special  reve- 
lation as  well  as  of  redemption.25 

Ramm's  debt  to  liberal  theories  of 
progressive  revelation  as  well  as  to 
Barth's  conception  of  the  unity  of 
Scripture  in  the  person  and  work  of 
Jesus  are  evident  throughout  this  dis- 
cussion although  he  credits  Kuyper 
as  the  source  of  his  ideas.  The  pic- 
ture of  Scripture  he  is  presenting  to 
us  is  that  of  a  complex  unity  in  which 
statements  of  very  different  truth  con- 
tent all  contribute  to  remedying  man's 
ignorance  of  God  by  leading  him 
ultimately  to  Jesus  Christ  in  whom 
he  is  confronted  by  "the  exact  repre- 
sentation of  the  divine  nature."26 
The  eff  ect  of  this  conception  of  Scrip- 
ture upon  the  orthodox  conception 
of  "verbal  inspiration"  is  far-reach- 
ing. 

For  one  thing,  the  apostles  and 
— Continued  on  page  20 


Ministers,  Divinity  Students, 
and  the  Selective  Service  Law 


by  John  B.  McLaren 


In  the  last  General  Assembly,  a 
Report  on  the  Relations  Between 
Church  and  State  began  a  discussion 
which  is  still  being  carried  on  with- 
in the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  portion  of  that  Report  which 
provides  the  occasion  for  this  article 
is  in  Section  II,  part  K,  of  the  recom- 
mendations : 

The  fact  that  a  man  serves  God, 
or  aspires  to  serve  him,  in  a  church 
vocation  does  not  in  itself  excuse  him 
from  the  responsibility  shared  by  all 
citizens  for  the  defense  and  security 
of  the  state.  Ministers  and  candidates 
for  the  ministry  have  no  grounds  for 
claiming  any  special  status  from  the 
state  that  differs  from  that  of  scien- 
tists, physicians,  policemen,  farmers, 
machinists,  and  all  other  male  citi- 
zens.1 

The  Report  recommends  that  the  only 
basis  for  exemption  should  be  the 
individual's  conscientious  objection  to 
war. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
inform.  First,  it  is  an  examination 
of  the  present  Selective  Service  Law 
as  it  affects  ministers  and  divinity 
students.  Second,  the  discussion  of  the 
relevant  portions  of  the  law  will 
illustrate    some    Church    and    State 


'■■      ■--.■:■:■: 


problems.  It  is  necessary  to  include 
some  history  of  the  law  and  the  vari- 
ous court  cases,  and  also  some  infor- 
mation concerning  conscientious  ob- 
jectors in  order  to  show  the  extent 
of  "privileged  exemption"  granted  to 
the  clergy. 

In  relation  to  ministers,  divinity 
students,  and  conscientious  objectors, 


^Relations  Between  Church  and  State:  A  Report  to  the  174th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  1962,  p.  21. 
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the   Selective   Service   Act    of    1940 
stated: 

Regular  or  duly  ordained  ministers 
of  religion,  and  students  who  are  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  in  theological 
or  divinity  schools  recognized  as  such 
for  more  than  one  year  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
exempt  from  training  and  service 
(but  not  from  registration)  under 
this  Act. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  require  any  person  to 
be  subject  to  combatant  training  and 
service  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  who,  by  reason  of 
religious  training  and  belief,  is  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  participation 
in  war  in  any  form.  Any  such  person 
claiming  such  exemption  from  com- 
batant training  and  service  because 
of  such  conscientious  objections  whose 
claim  is  sustained  by  the  local  board 
shall,  if  he  is  inducted  into  the  land 
or  naval  forces  under  this  Act,  be 
assigned  to  non-combatant  service  as 
defined  by  the  President,  or  shall,  if 
he  is  found  to  be  conscientiously 
opposed  to  participation  in  such  non- 
combatant  service,  in  lieu  of  such  in- 
duction, be  assigned  to  work  of  na- 
tional importance  under  civilian  direc- 
tion.2 

The  law  clearly  states  three  basic 
facts. 

1.  "Regular  and  duly  ordained 
ministers  of  religion"  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  training  and  service. 

2.  Divinity  students  preparing  for 
the  ministry  in  "recognized"  theo- 
logical or  divinity  schools  shall  be 
exempt  from  training  and  service. 

3.  The  concientious  objector  ( CO ) 


is  defined  as  anyone  who,  "by  reason 
of  religious  training  and  belief,  is 
conscientiously  opposed  to  participa- 
tion in  war  in  any  form."  The  CO 
is  not  completely  exempt,  but  he  must 
serve  either  in  an  armed  forces  non- 
combatant  position  or  in  civilian 
work  under  the  government's  direc- 
tion. 

The  phrase,  "regular  or  duly  or- 
dained ministers  of  religion"  has 
caused  many  difficulties  in  the  courts. 
They  have  had  to  deal  with  a  recur- 
rent question:  "Who  is  a  regular  or 
duly  ordained  minister?"  Under  the 
old  1917  Selective  Service  Act,  there 
was  only  one  case,  that  of  Mr.  Short, 
a  Unitarian  minister.3  Short  had  been 
ordained  a  Unitarian,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  against  him  be- 
cause, at  the  time  of  the  draft,  he 
was  fully  employed  by  an  organiza- 
tion for  peace  that  had  no  religious 
connections.  Because  of  this,  Mr. 
Short  was  inducted  into  the  service. 
The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  in^ 
duction  because  Short  was  "not  en- 
gaged in  the  teaching  and  preaching 
of  the  principles  of  his  church." 
Therefore,  it  was  really  his  activity, 
and  not  his  certification  of  ordination 
that  was  decisive. 

Under  the  1940  Act,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  who 
considered  themselves  to  be  minis- 
ters challenged  the  law.  As  with  the 


2United  States  Selective  Service  Act,  September  16,  1940,  54.  U.  S.  Stat.  885,  No.  5 

(d)    (g). 
*Ex  Parte  Short  v.  U.  S.,  253  Fed.,  839  (1918). 
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1917  law,  it  was  the  minister's  activ- 
ity, not  his  certification  or  ordination, 
that  was  decisive.  There  were  two 
main  cases  which  resulted  in  the  gov- 
ernment's definition  of  "regular  or 
duly  ordained  ministers." 

Buttecali  v.  United  States,  con- 
cerned a  Jehovah's  Witness  who  was 
a  regularly  employed  carpenter.  He 
had  a  card  from  the  Watch  Tower 
Bible  and  Tract  Society  stating  that 
he  was  an  ordained  Jehovah's  Wit- 
ness minister.  The  defendant's  ordina- 
tion consisted  of  an  avowal  of  belief 
in  the  Society's  doctrine  and  the  card. 
At  various  times  during  the  year,  he 
gave  a  few  hours  to  distributing 
Watch  Tower  magazines.  He  did  not 
preach  to  his  sect.  The  Supreme 
Court  refused  exemption  and  con- 
victed the  defendant  for  violation  of 
the  Act.  The  court's  decision  defined 
a  "regular  or  duly  ordained  minister." 
Consistently  with  earlier  thinking,  it 
was  function  or  'activity  that  was  de- 
cisive, a  quite  different  thing  from 
the  conscientious  objector  who  is  re- 
quired to  have  a  "religious  impulse" 
or  conscience  which  determines  his 
classification. 


A  duly  ordained  minister,  in  gen- 
eral acceptation,  is  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed a  prescribed  course  of  study  of 
religious  principles,  has  been  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  living  and 
teaching  that  religion  through  an 
ordination  ceremony  under  the  aus- 
pices  of   an   established    church,   has 


been  commissioned  by  that  church  as 
its  minister  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
generally  is  subject  to  control  or  disci- 
pline by  a  council  of  the  church  by 
which  he  was  ordained.4 

In  another  case  of  a  similar  type, 
a  Jehovah's  Witness  claimed  exemp- 
tion as  an  ordained  minister,  but  he 
was  also  fully  employed  as  a  gas  sta- 
tion attendant.  He  held  a  card  of 
ordination  from  the  Society,  and  he 
preached  by  distribution  of  cards, 
records,  books,  magazines,  and  by 
talking  at  the  doorways  of  homes.  He 
also  conducted  regular  Bible  classes 
in  different  homes.  The  Supreme 
Court  refused  exemption.  Again,  it 
was  a  primarily  functional  vocation 
which  the  court  expected. 

If  we  understand  the  appellant's 
argument,  every  member  of  his  sect  is 
a  minister  of  religion  and  so  is  en- 
titled to  exemption.  No  differentia- 
tion is  to  be  recognized  between  pas- 
tor and  congregants.  Followed  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  this  would  mean 
that  all  the  members  of  any  religious 
group  which  imposes  upon  its  adher- 
ents an  obligation  to  teach  and  preach 
its  beliefs  or  to  make  converts,  are 
exempt  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act  without  regard  to  whether  such 
activity  constitutes  their  sole  or  prin- 
cipal vocation.5 

In  over  sixty  cases  of  a  similar 
type,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
against  individuals  who  claimed  to  be 
"regular  or  duly  ordained  ministers." 
There  have  been  more  than  one  hun- 
dred similar  cases  in  the  lower  courts 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Most  of 


*Buttecali  v.  U.  S.,  130  Fed.  (2d),  172  (1942). 
Wase  v.  U.  S.,  129  Fed.  (2d),  209  (1942). 
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them  involved  individuals  who  were 
not  in  full  time  work  of  preaching 
and  teaching  religion.  At  a  later  date, 
the  functional  emphasis  was  made 
still  clearer  in  an  expanded  definition 
of  a  minister  in  the  United  States 
Code  for  Defense,  a  handbook  of  in- 
terpretation for  the  defense  laws  of 
the  United  States.  It  states: 

The  term  "duly  ordained  minister 
of  religion"  means  a  person  who  has 
been  ordained,  in  accordance  with  the 
ceremonial  ritual,  or  discipline  of  a 
church,  religious  sect,  or  organization 
established  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
munity of  faith  and  belief,  doctrines 
and  practices  of  a  religious  character, 
to  preach  and  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
such  church,  sect,  or  organization  and 
to  administer  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
thereof  in  public  worship,  and  who 
as  his  regular  and  customary  vocation 
preaches  and  teaches  the  principles  of 
religion  and  administers  the  ordi- 
nances of  public  worship  as  embodied 
in  the  creed  or  principles  of  such 
church,  sect  or  organization.  (United 
States  Code  Annotated,  Title  50,  War 
and  National  Defense,  p.  478.) 

The  term  "regular  minister  of  re- 
ligion" means  one  who  as  his  cus- 
tomary vocation  preaches  and  teaches 
the  principles  of  religion  of  a  church, 
a  religious  sect,  or  organization  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  without  hav- 
ing been  formally  ordained  as  a  min- 
ister of  religion,  and  who  is  recog- 
nized by  such  church,  sect  or  organi- 
zation.   (Ibid.,  p.  478.) 

The  term  "regular  or  duly  ordained 
minister  of  religion"  does  not  include 
a  person  who  irregularly  or  incident- 
ally preaches  and  teaches  the  princi- 
ples of  religion  of  a  church,  religious 
sect,  or  organization,  and  does  not 
include  any  person  who  may  have 
been  duly  ordained  a  minister  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  ceremonial,  rite  or 
discipline  of  a  church,  religious  sect 
or  organization,  but  who  does  not 
regularly,  as  a  vocation,  teach  and 
preach  the  principles  of  religion.  .  .  . 
(Ibid.,  p.  478.) 

Many  ministers  employed  full  time 
in  occupations  such  as  taxicab  driv- 
ers, lawyers,  bank  clerks,  stock  clerks, 
hospital  attendants,  cattle  raisers,  coal 
miners  (and  one  liquor  store  clerk! ), 
have  been  denied  exemption. 

Exemption  vs.  Deferment 

Even  while  many  individuals  were 
seeking  exemption  from  the  1940 
Act  as  ministers,  some  clergymen 
were  resisting  it  as  an  unfair  privi- 
lege. These  cases  are  of  particular 
interest  to  Protestant  ministers  and 
divinity  students. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  was  in- 
troduced into  Congress  as  the  Burke- 
Wadsworth  Bill.  The  bill  did  not  give 
ministers  and  divinity  students  ex- 
emption, but  provided  only  for  de- 
ferment. This  provision  was  protest- 
ed by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
through  Monsignor  Michael  J.  Ready 
in  behalf  of  the  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops of  his  Church.  Monsignor  Ready 
appeared  before  the  appropriate 
House  committee  and  advocated  an 
"absolute  exemption  for  the  clergy, 
for  students  preparing  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  for  members  of  Catholic 
religious  communities."6  At  the  same 
time,  some  Protestants  opposed  auto- 
matic  exemption   for  ministers  and 


6Stokes,  Anson  Phelps,  Church  and  State  in  the  United  States,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  297. 
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liivinity  students.7  However,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  Roman  Catholic  posi- 
tion and  some  lobbying,  the  Selective 
|Service    Act    of    1940    did    exempt 

t regular  or  duly  ordained  ministers 
if  religion,  and  students  who  are  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  in  theologi- 
cal or  divinity  schools."  Naturally, 
this  included  Protestants  and  benefit- 
led  those  Protestants  who  approved 
feuch  privilege. 

In  October  of  1940,  there  was  a 
(reaction  against  the  new  Act  by  twen- 
ty students  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  Eight  were 
'pacificists  and  refused  to  register  at 
all.  They  were  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  prison  for  one  year.8  The 
real  issue  with  these  eight  men  was 
not  exemption,  although  some  of  the 
eight  opposed  such  privilege,  but  the 
basic  Church-State  problem  of  obedi- 
ence or  disobedience  to  the  law  in 
relation  to  obedience  to  God.  In  these 
cases,  the  courts  required  obedience 
to  the  law.  The  remaining  twelve  stu- 
dents were  opposed  to  both  war  and 
automatic  exemption.  In  order  to 
avoid  exemption,  all  twelve  withdrew 
from  seminary  and  registered  in  the 
same  category  as  other  male  citizens.9 
The  actions  of  the  students  stirred 


comment  among  Protestant  ministers 
and  students  throughout  the  country. 
The  Christian  Century  printed  sev- 
eral articles  on  the  issue.10  Numerous 
letters  were  written  to  that  publica- 
tion with  statements  and  reasoned 
arguments  calling  for  the  repeal  of 
the  exemption  portion  of  the  1940 
Act. 

The  general  Protestant  argument 
against  exemption  for  ministers  was 
that  automatic  exemption  was  a  de- 
nial of  a  right  and  thus  deprived 
ministers  and  students  of  full  citizen- 
ship. The  Supreme  Court  validated 
this  contention  obliquely  when  it 
stated  in  1946,  "Ministers  of  religion 
have  no  constitutional  right  to  ex- 
emption from  military  or  other  serv- 
ice."11 Some  protests  were  based  upon 
the  Act's  recognition  of  the  "sacer- 
dotal" character  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  and  workers;  in  this  sense 
the  Act  was  believed  to  effect  indi- 
rectly the  establishment  of  Catholic 
leadership.  Actually,  it  had  the  same 
effect  upon  the  Protestant  leadership. 

The  problem  of  automatic  exemp- 
tion was  partly  solved  when  the  na- 
tional director  of  the  Draft  Board, 
Mr.  Clarence  Dykstra,  gave  approval 
to  a  ruling  of  an  Illinois  draft  board 


7For  a  full  discussion  of  the  reaction  to  the  Burke-Wadsworth  Bill,  see  The  Christian 
Century,  December  4,  1940,  pp.  1503-1505. 

flhid.,  p.  1503. 

9Stokes,  p.  302,  303.  See  also  The  Christian  Century  in  the  following  issues  in  the 
year  1940:  October  23,  November  27,  December  4,  and  December  18. 

10The  Christian  Century  (1940),  October  23,  November  27,  December  4,  and  De- 
cember 18. 

^Coxv.  U.S.,  332  U.  S.  (1947). 
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which  permitted  any  minister  or  di- 
vinity student  to  waive  exemption.12 
Many  students  in  divinity  schools  did 
secure  waivers.  However,  the  auto- 
matic exemption  provision  has  not 
been  changed.13 

In  our  opinion,  the  waiver  is  not 
the  answer.  The  real  answer  is  to  se- 
cure the  change  of  the  law  so  that 
all  ministers  and  divinity  students 
are  subject  to  the  draft  just  as  physi- 
cians, lawyers  and  teachers.  The  latter 
are  not  exempt  but  may  be  deferred 
in  various  situations.  The  same  should 
apply  to  ministers  and  divinity  stu- 
dents. A  question  may  be  raised 
against  this  proposal.  If  all  ministers 
and  divinity  students  were  subject  to 
the  draft,  would  not  the  government 
be  acting  detrimentally  towards  the 
Church  by  interfering  with  its  work? 
This  is  doubtful.  Age  limits  might 
be  designed  so  as  to  maintain  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  older  ministers  in 
the  communities  as  in  the  case  of 
physicians  during  World  War  II. 
Ministers  are  probably  no  more  in 
demand  than  physicians  in  most 
communities;  physicians  within  cer- 
tain age  limits  had  to  go. 

Theological  Students  and  the  CO 

What  about  students?  The  law 
says,  "Students  who  are  preparing  for 
the  ministry  in  theological  or  divinity 


schools  recognized  as  such  .  .  .  shall 
be  exempt  from  training  and  service 
.  .  ."  What  are  the  government's 
standards  for  "recognized"  theological 
or  divinity  schools? 

The  official  draft  manual  does  not 
set  standards  for  "recognized"  schools. 
As  with  the  1917  Draft  Law,  the  de- 
cisions were  left  entirely  with  the 
local  boards,  which  have  almost  abso- 
lute power,  since  no  male  can  ever 
take  his  case  to  the  courts  until  he 
has  passed  through  every  appeal 
board.  The  government  did  not  keep 
a  listing  of  schools,  but  it  did  direct 
local  draft  boards  to  be  alert  to  abuses 
of  exemptions. 

A  theological  student's  exemption 
is  dependent  upon  several  constitutive 
facts  such  as  the  standing  and  charac- 
ter of  the  seminary,  whether  a  sem- 
inary was  abusing  its  standing  by 
allowing  itself  to  be  used  by  regis- 
trant to  evade  the  draft,  whether 
registrant's  studies  were  of  a  kind  that 
an  honest  student  would  pursue,  and 
whether  he  honestly  intended  to  be- 
come a  clergyman.14 

A  brief  look  at  the  provision  for 
the  CO  is  pertinent  because  it  con- 
trasts with  the  exemption  granted  to 
ministers  and  divinity  students.  Brief- 
ly, the  law  states  that  the  CO  is  any- 
one who  "by  reason  of  religious  train- 
ing and  belief,  is  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  war  in  any  form."  The  CO 
must   accept   some    type   of   service, 


12The  Christian  Century,  December  11,  1940,  p.  1556. 
rHbid.,  December  25,  1940,  p.  1620. 

^United  States  Code  Annotated,  Title  50,  War  and  National  Defense,  Emergency  and 
Post  War  Legislation,  p.  304. 
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either  in  an  armed  forces  non-com- 
batant position  or  in  civilian  work 
under  the  government's  direction.  As 
With  other  portions  of  the  law,  cer- 
tain phrases  caused  difficulties.  The 
buestion  was  brought  before  the 
pourts,  "What  does  religious  training 
|ind  belief  mean?"  There  were  two 
important  court  cases  relevant  to  this 
problem. 

The  first  case  was  the  United  States 
y.  Mr.  Kauten.  Kauten  was  an  edu- 
cated artist,  an  atheist,  and  an  oppo- 
nent of  war  on  philosophical  grounds. 
The  court  convicted  Kauten,  stating 
the  following  in  its  majority  opinion. 

Though  the  registrant  may  have 
been  entirely  sincere  in  the  ideas  he 
expressed,  his  objections  to  reporting 
for  induction  were  based  on  philo- 
sophical and  political  considerations 
applicable  to  this  war  rather  than 
"religious  training  and  belief  .  .  ." 
We  are  not  convinced  by  anything 
in  the  record  that  the  registrant  did 
not  report  for  induction  because  of  a 
compelling  voice  of  conscience,  which 
we  should  regard  as  a  religious  im- 
pulse, but  his  declarations  and  rea- 
soning seem  to  indicate  that  he  was 
moved  by  convictions,  however  sin- 
cere, of  quite  a  different  character. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  a 
course  of  reasoning  resulting  in  a  con- 
viction that  a  particular  war  is  inex- 
pedient or  disastrous  and  a  conscien- 
tious objection  to  participation  in  any 
war  under  any  circumstances.  The 
latter,  and  not  the  former,  may  be  the 
basis  of  exemption  under  the  Act  .  .  . 
the  latter,  we  think  may  justly  be  re- 


garded as  a  response  of  the  individual 
to  an  inward  mentor,  call  it  con- 
science or  God,  that  is  for  many  per- 
sons at  the  present  time  the  equiva- 
lent of  what  has  always  been  thought 
a  religious  impulse.15 

The  second  case  involved  a  Mr. 
Berman  v.  the  United  States.  He  was 
an  ardent,  long  time  pacifist  who  did 
not  believe  in  God.  He  questioned 
the  Selective  Service  Act's  restriction 
of  conscientious  objectors  to  religious 
training  and  belief.  He  contended, 
"A  person's  philosophy  of  life  or  his 
political  viewpoint,  to  which  his  con- 
science directs  him  to  adhere  de- 
votedly, or  his  devotion  to  human 
welfare,  without  the  concept  of  deity, 
may  be  religious  in  nature."16  The 
court  convicted  Berman  on  the  basis 
that  "neither  a  sincere  devotion  to  a 
high  moralistic  philosophy  or  philo- 
sophical views  and  good  deeds  and 
deep  beliefs  in  social  action  make 
one  a  conscientious  objector  under 
the  Act."17 

"Religious  training  and  belief" 
does  not  seem  to  be  defined  here  by 
a  particular  set  of  propositions  or  a 
reasoning  process  but  is  something 
beyond  reason  called  a  "compelling 
voice  of  conscience."  This  is  regard- 
ed as  a  religious  impulse  or  "a  re- 
sponse of  the  individual  to  an  inward 
mentor,  call  it  conscience  or  God" 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  a  religious 


^United  States  v.  Kauten,  133  Fed.  (2d),  708  (1943) 
MBermaa  v.  U.  S.,  156  Fed.  (2d),  378  (1946). 
17 1  bid.,  p.  377. 
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impulse  by  popular  definition.18  Sec- 
ond, k  was  held  justifiable  for  the 
courts  in  time  of  war  to  rule  out  "a 
course  of  reasoning  resulting  in  a 
conviction  that  a  particular  war  is 
inexpedient  or  disastrous."  If  the  state 
did  not  have  this  power,  a  whole 
political  party  could  oppose  a  war  on 
these  grounds. 

Is  the  government  correct  in  rul- 
ing out  an  individual  agnostic  or 
atheistic  moralist  who  is  a  pacifist 
by  moral  conviction?  We  question 
whether  the  government  ought  to 
arrogate  to  itself  the  right  to  rule  on 
"religious  impulse"  in  relation  to  con- 
science. Even  a  group  of  informed 
Christians  might  well  hesitate  to  ex- 
amine the  consciences  of  others.  This 
actually  involves  the  state  in  making 
religious  judgments.  The  government 
should  find  some  other  basis  of  ruling 
that  does  not  involve  a  confusion  of 
religion  and  civil  authority.  It  is  in- 
teresting that  the  law  does  not  look 
for  any  such  religious  impulse  in 
ministers  or  divinity  students.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  inconsistencies  be- 
tween the  treatment  of  the  clergy 
and  the  CO  by  the  law.  It  seems  in- 
consistent that  the  law  requires  the 
CO  to  give  government  directed 
service  while  ministers  and  divinity 
students  are  simply  exempted. 
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Some  Questions  to  Ponder 


Basically,  the  government  has 
maintained  that  it  does  not  feel  com- 
pelled or  obligated  to  give  exemp-' 
tions  for  religious  reasons.  Any  ex- 
emption, regardless  of  personal  rea- 
sons or  inclinations,  is  to  be  granted 
exclusively  by  the  will  of  Congress. 
The  court  considers  exemptions  to  be 
an  "act  of  grace,"  a  policy  established 
in  the  case  of  Rose  v.  United  States: 


The  Constitution  grants  no  immu- 
nity from  military  service  because  of 
religious  conviction  or  activities.  Im- 
munity arises  solely  through  Congres- 
sional grace  in  pursuance  of  a  tradi- 
tional American  policy  of  deference 
to  conscientious  objection  and  Holy 
calling.10 


In  a  case  of  similar  nature,  Jacob- 
son  v.  Massachusetts,  the  Supreme 
Court  spoke  of  the  liberties  guaran- 
teed to  the  individual  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 


And  yet  the  individual  may  be 
compelled,  by  force  if  need  be,  against 
his  will  and  without  regard  to  his 
personal  wishes  or  his  pecuniary  in- 
terests, or  even  his  religious  or  politi- 
cal convictions,  to  take  his  place  in 
the  ranks  of  the  army  of  his  coun- 
try, and  risk  the  chance  of  being  shot 
down  in  its  defense.  .  .  .  The  limit 
placed  upon  the  power  of  the  states 


lsReligious  training  and  belief  is  "an  individual's  belief  in  a  relation  to  a  Supreme 
Being  involving  duties  superior  to  those  arising  from  any  human  relation,  but  does 
not  include  essentially  political,  sociological,  or  philosophical  views  or  a  merely 
personal  moral  code."   {United  States  Code  Annotated,  Title  50,  p.  286.) 

™Rose  v.  U.  S.,  129  Fed.  (2d),  204,  210  (1942). 
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by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  not 
narrower  than  that  placed  upon  the 
national  government  by  the  First 
Amendment.20 

These  decisions  state  explicitly 
both  the  power  of  the  government  to 
draft  and  the  right  to  exempt  by  an 
act  of  grace.  The  state  thus  assumes 
the  right  to  dispense  a  favor  for  re- 
ligious purposes.  It  certainly  possesses 
both  the  power  and  right  to  draft,  to 
defer  or  to  exempt,  regardless  of  the 
individual's  political  or  religious  con- 
victions in  time  of  war;  but  exemp- 
tions of  ministers  and  divinity  stu- 
dents should  not  be  for  religious  pur- 
poses. To  give  exemption  for  reli- 
gious purposes  seems  to  us  an  indi- 
rect establishment  of  religion  and  is 
thus  a  violation  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. The  best  policy  would  be  to 
draft  and  defer  ministers  and  divinity 


students  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
professionals. 

Furthermore,  exemption  for  min- 
isters and  divinity  students  is  really 
a  denial  of  a  right  to  full  citizenship. 
The  right  to  provide  for  ministers 
and  divinity  students  to  waive  the 
automatic  exemption  does  not  settle 
the  real  issue.  The  government  is  not 
only  restricting  a  right,  but  it  is  also 
indirectly  establishing  certain  church- 
es whose  leaders  meet  the  standards 
of  a  minister  or  a  divinity  student. 

The  government  gives  the  local 
draft  boards  the  power  to  determine 
whether  or  not  divinity  students  at- 
tend recognized  theological  or  divin- 
ity schools.  We  believe  that  draft 
boards  should  be  required  to  conform 
to  standards  based  on  the  law,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  abuses  by  a  board  which 
may  be  biased. 


20Jacobson  v.   Massachusetts,    197   U.   S. 
Ann.  Cas.  765. 


1129,  25   S.  T.   358,  362,  49L.  Ed.  643.3 
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The  Bible,  Orthodoxy,  and  Karl  Barth 

. . .  Continued  from  page  10 


prophets  are  regarded  as  "real  au- 
thors," not  "secretaries  or  transcrib- 
ers." Since  an  author  is  an  "origi- 
nator," Ramm  has  to  speak  of  a 
"dual  authorship"  of  Scripture:  both 
divine  and  human  contributions  have 
gone  into  it.27  The  term  "verbal  in- 
spiration" is  retained  but  only  in  the 
very  broad  sense  that  the  language  of 
Scripture  remains  within  the  limits 
of  possible  linguistic  expression  of 
the  meaning  of  special  revelation.28 
In  accord  with  this  view  Ramm  ar- 
gues that  the  basic  linguistic  unity  of 
meaning  is  not  the  single  word  but  a 
group  of  words,  a  "meaning-chunk."29 
Thus,  the  content  of  a  "meaning- 
chunk"  can  be  separated  from  the 
particular  words  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed and,  within  limits,  be  ex- 
pressed in  other  words  without  any 
loss  of  essential  content.  Were  this 
impossible,  the  revelatory  content  of 
Scripture  would  be  destroyed  in  the 
process  of  translating  it  out  of  its 
original  languages.  We  English- 
speaking  people  would  be  left  not 
merely  with  "fallible  copies"  of  the 
original  texts  of  Scripture  (which  is 
all  we  have  anyway  since  God  did 
not  see  fit  to  grace  the  coypists  with 
infallibility)30  but  with  a  hopelessly 
distorted  record  of  revelation. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see 
what  is  probably  the  most  drastic  ef- 


fect of  Ramm's  conception  of  Scrip- 
ture. Many  of  the  things  Ramm  has 
said  so  far  could  be  and  have  been 
agreed  to  by  some  orthodox  thinkers 
for  some  time.  The  one  point  ortho- 
dox thinkers  fight  hardest  to  retain, 
however,  is  the  inerrancy  of  Scrip- 
ture. We  feel  that  Ramm's  concep- 
tion of  Scripture  makes  it  impossible 
to  insist  upon  calling  Scripture  "in- 
errant"  in  every  respect.  According 
to  him  judgments  of  truth  and  error 
are  relative  to  the  particular  universe 
of  discourse  and  literary  form  of  a 
statement.  What  is  true  in  one  uni- 
verse of  discourse  may  be  judged  to 
be  error  in  another  universe  of  dis- 
course. Although  Ramm  does  not  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  error  in  Scripture 
he  does  admit  the  category  of  "leg- 
end" and  tells  us  that  Scripture  con- 
tains "distorted  history,"  even  "imag- 
inative and  fictional  elements."31  He 
admits,  too,  euphemistically,  that  we 
would  tell  the  story  of  creation  "dif- 
ferently" today  than  the  writer  of 
Genesis  1  did.32  What  such  admis- 
sions amount  to  is  simply  this:  that 
by  the  standards  of  modern  science 
and  scientific  historiography  there 
are  statements  in  the  Bible  which,  if 
they  are  to  be  understood  as  explana- 
tions of  the  sequence  of  events  which 
produced  the  universe  we  live  in  or  as 
literally  true  descriptions  of  historical 
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"facts,"  must  be  judged  erroneous.  It 
is  one  of  the  advantages  of  Ramm's 
theory,  however,  that  it  could  allow 
him  to  concede  to  the  scientist  the 
existence  of  errors  in  Genesis  1  while 
at  the  same  time  arguing  that  the 
creation  story  contains  truth  of  a  dif- 
ferent order  than  that  of  scientific 
explanation  or  literal  description  of 
events.  In  this  way  he  could  still 
affirm  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture  in 
the  sense  of  its  adequacy  for  the 
communication  of  truth  God  wishes 
to  communicate  to  men,  while  at  the 
same  time  admitting  the  existence  of 
errors  in  Scripture.33  He  could  do 
this  without  contradiction  since  the 
admission  of  error  and  the  assertion 
of  truth  would  be  in  two  distinct 
contexts  of  meaning.  In  the  same  way 
historiographical  and  even  theological 
errors  (in  the  sense  of  inconsistent 
doctrines )  might  be  admitted  if  good 
evidence  revealed  such.  Such  an  ad- 
mission would  not  by  itself  under- 
mine the  inerrancy  of  Scripture  if 
one  accepts  Ramm's  views.  Undoubt- 
edly this  is  why  he  never  speaks  of 
there  being  actual  errors  in  Scripture 
as  Karl  Barth  does.34  But  it  seems  to 
me  undeniable  that  every  sort  of  er- 
ror Barth  thinks  he  can  find  in  Scrip- 
ture is  also  tacitly  admitted  by  Ramm 
as  at  least  possible  and,  in  the  case  of 
Genesis  1  and  some  biblical  legends, 
even  actual. 

When  all  this  has  been  said,  how- 
ever, it  might  be  wise  to  drop  the 
whole   controversy   over   "inerrancy" 


since  the  terms  "truth"  and  "error" 
have  become  so  equivocal  as  to  be 
meaningless.  A  much  more  fruitful 
program  of  study  would  do  well  to 
follow  Ramm's  advice:  "There  can 
be  no  formal  doctrine  of  inspiration; 
there  can  be  only  a  Christ-oriented 
doctrine  of  inspiration."35  Is  this  not 
just  the  sort  of  conception  of  inspira- 
tion Barth  has  tried  to  work  out? 
Ramm  and  Barth  seem  united  in  in- 
tention if  not  in  actual  formulation.36 

Klaas  Runia's  book,  Karl  Earth's 
Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  not  the 
author's  first  attempt  to  come  to  grips 
with  Barth.  He  wrote  his  doctoral 
dissertation  on  Barth's  theological 
concept  of  time.  It  is  not  irrelevant  to 
note  that  this  dissertation  was  done 
under  the  direction  of  G.  C.  Ber- 
kouwer,  whose  penetrating  book,  The 
Triumph  of  Grace  in  the  Theology  of 
Karl  Barth,  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant Protestant  study  of  Barth  to 
date.  Berkouwer's  influence  is  evident 
in  Runia's  book  not  only  in  his  clear 
understanding  of  Barth's  thought  but 
in  his  sureness  of  touch  in  singling 
out  basic  issues,  and  in  his  enviable 
ability  to  provide  brief  citations  from 
the  Church  Dogmatics  without  dis- 
torting Barth's  thought. 

Readers  of  Christianity  Today 
might  have  the  impression  that 
Runia's  book  is  an  attack  upon  Barth : 
an  attempt  to  "demonstrate  beyond 
all  doubt"  that  Barth's  views  on  the 
function  of  a  witness,  the  concept  of 
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saga,  and  the  nature  of  revelation  are 
all  derived  from  "non-biblical  pre- 
suppositions."'7 If  the  editors  of  Chris- 
tianity Today  are  prosecuting  a  case 
against  Barth,  that  is  their  business. 
But  Runia's  concern  is  different.  He 
is  concerned  to  rethink  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  learning  from 
both  orthodoxy  and  Barth,  criticizing 
both  where  it  is  necessary,  without 
trying  to  hew  any  party-line. 

In  our  opinion  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Scripture,  its  inspiration,  its  author- 
ity and  its  infallibility,  has  to  be  re- 
thought in  direct  connection  with  and 
derivation  from  the  scriptural  idea 
of  revelation.  In  this  regard  Barth 
certainly  has  shown  us  the  right  di- 
rection. For  only  thus  will  we  get  a 
proper  view  of  the  claim  which  the 
Bible  itself  presents,  namely,  to  be 
the  revelation  of  God,  God's  Word. 
Only  in  that  way,  too,  will  we  be  able 
to  resist  the  views  of  Barth  and  his 
followers  effectively.  This  can  never 
be  done  by  ignoring  the  elements  of 
truth  which  certainly  are  present  in 
the  Barthian  conception.  It  can  be 
done  only  by  using  these  elements  in 
such  a  way  that  full  justice  is  done 
to  the  biblical  teaching  and  at  the 
same  time  the  deficiencies  of  our  tra- 
ditional views  are  removed.38 

Obviously  the  author  finds  more  truth 
on  the  orthodox  side  than  on  Barth 's 
side.  But  his  attitude  is  patently  more 
cordial,  more  open,  more  scholarly 
than  that  of  the  orthodoxy  represent- 
ed by  the  editorial  cited  above. 

Runia  wants  to  formulate  a  con- 
ception of  inspiration  which  doesn't 
focus  as  one-sidedly  upon  "graphical 
inspiration"  as,  for  example,  War- 
field  did.39  At  the  same  time  he  wants 


to  avoid  undermining  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  by  admitting  its  falli- 
bility, which  is  the  fault  of  Barth 
no  less  than  of  liberalism.  He  wants 
to  affirm  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
Scripture  against  those  who  would 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  in- 
spired and  less  inspired  or  uninspired 
portions  of  Scripture.  The  whole  of 
Scripture  is  to  be  received  as  the 
Word  of  God,  he  insists,  gratefully 
acknowledging  Barth's  vigorous  de- 
fense of  this  point  against  Bultmann 
and  others.  Nevertheless  he  sees  grave 
difficulties  in  the  way  in  which  Barth 
has  defended  this  point. 

It  is  the  question  of  inerrancy  that 
lurks  behind  all  of  Runia's  criticisms 
of  Barth.  This  is  the  '"Trojan  horse" 
that  must  under  no  circumstances  be 
allowed  inside  the  Church.40  The 
Bible  is  authoritative  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  infallible.  That  is  why  "the 
one  thing  Christian  theology  can 
never  admit  (is)  ...  the  presence  of 
'errors'  in  the  sense  of  false  state- 
ments in  Holy  Scripture."41  Precisely 
what  is  meant  here  by  "false  state- 
ments" is  not  clear.  Legendary  stories 
might  exaggerate  the  role  of  the 
"hero"  in  a  specific  event  in  order 
to  point  more  vividly  to  his  impor- 
tance in  the  divine  economy.  Would 
the  "statement"  involved  in  such  a 
story  be  limited  to  the  assertion  of 
the  hero's  importance,  or  would  the 
historical  error  in  the  story  make  the 
whole  story  a  "false  statement"?  It 
may  be  that  Runia  would  accept  the 
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former  alternative.  Ramm  would  al- 
most certainly  do  so.  If  that  alterna- 
tive is  taken  we  are  back  at  a  posi- 
tion which  allows  us  to  admit  the 
presence  of  certain  kinds  of  errors  in 
the  Bible  while  at  the  same  time  not 
having  to  deny  the  infallibility  of  the 
Bible  with  respect  to  communication 
of  the  Word  of  God.  This  is  where 
Barth's  position  comes  out,  too,  upon 
close  analysis.  It  would  be  premature 
to  end  our  discussion  here,  however, 
thinking  that  all  hands  were  agreed. 
Runia  does  not  want  to  admit  the 
presence  of  actual  error  in  Scripture 
nor  even  a  capacity  for  error  on  the 
part  of  the  inspired  writers. 

The  question  of  actual  errors  is 
rather  easily  disposed  of.  Runia's  an- 
swer is  pretty  much  the  same  as 
Ramm's.  The  Bible  must  be  under- 
stood in  its  own  context.42  The  bibli- 
cal world-view  and  the  biblical  con- 
ception of  history  differ  from  our 
modern  scientific  view  of  the  world 
and  our  canons  of  historiography. 
Understood  within  their  own  context 
and  in  the  light  of  their  own  pur- 
pose, the  statements  of  Scripture  are 
true,  despite  the  fact  that  "in  the 
definition  of  place  and  time,  in  the 
sequence  of  events,  and  in  the  group- 
ing of  certain  circumstances  there  is 
certainly  not  the  accuracy  which  we 
often  would  like  to  see."43  Besides, 
in  comparing  things  like  world-views 
and  interpretations  of  history  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  speak  meaningfully  of  truth 
and  error.   Judgments  of  truth   and 


error  presuppose  some  total  frame  of 
reference.  They  would  be  meaning- 
less in  some  other  total  frame  of 
reference.  How,  then,  are  we  to  judge 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  different  frames 
of  reference?  This  is  a  complex  prob- 
lem and  cannot  be  dealt  with  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Runia  has  a 
point  when  he  says  "we  are  not  justi- 
fied to  speak  too  quickly  of  errors' 
and  'antiquation'  with  regard  to  the 
world-view  of  the  biblical  writers."44 
The  question  of  the  biblical  writers' 
"capacity  for  errors"  has  to  be  han- 
dled in  an  entirely  different  way. 
Here  we  must  analyze  the  concept  of 
"witness."  Barth's  idea  of  witness  is 
criticized  not  because  this  category 
is  unbiblical  or  in  itself  too  limited 
to  justice  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
phetic and  apostolic  writings.  On  the 
contrary,  Runia  declares  that  the  cate- 
gory of  witness  is  eminently  biblical 
and  even  has  great  advantages  in  this 
context,  the  chief  being  that  "it  nat- 
urally carries  with  it  recognition  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  center  of  all  reve- 
lation of  salvation."45  He  echoes 
Ramm's  appreciation  for  Barth's 
Christo-centric  doctrine  of  revelation 
and  criticizes  Warfield  for  not  having 
sufficiently  honored  this  point.  He 
goes  on  to  criticize  Barth's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  function  of  witness  in 
relation  to  revelation,  however.  Barth 
allows  only  an  "indirect  identity"  be- 
tween witness  and  revelation.  For 
him,  Scripture  is  not  "in  itself"  the 
Word  of  God  but  rather  the  divinely 
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appointed  human  witness  to  the 
Word  of  God  who  as  such  is  Jesus 
Christ.  Barth  immediately  goes  on  to 
say — and  this  must  not  be  overlooked 
— that  insofar  as  Jesus  Christ  is,  by 
God's  sovereign  grace,  actually  attest- 
ed in  the  human  witness  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  their  witness  is 
a  second  although  derivative  form  of 
the  Word  of  God  which  may  in  this 
sense  be  called  the  Word  of  God. 
When  Barth  says  Scripture  "is"  the 
Word  of  God  the  "is"  always  includes 
the  sense  of  continual  becoming. 
Apart  from  the  ever-repeated  self- 
disclosure  of  the  Word  through  the 
witnessing  words  of  Scripture  no 
knowledge  of  the  Word  could  be  ob- 
tained from  Scripture  no  matter  how 
assiduously  one  studied  it.  For  the 
words  of  Scripture  are  not  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  disclose  the  Word.  It 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  in  my 
opinion,  that  for  Barth  the  words  of 
Scripture  are  in  themselves  not  true. 
Their  truth-content,  strictly  speaking, 
is  the  Word  they  are  intended  to  dis- 
close. But  this  is  simply  not  "avail- 
able" in  the  words  themselves  apart 
from  the  immediate  self-disclosure  of 
the  Word  in  and  through  the  words 
of  Scripture. 

Against  this  point  of  view  Runia 
insists  that  the  prophetic-apostolic 
witness  to  revelation  is  itself  regard- 
ed by  the  Bible  as  part  of  revelation. 
"These  witnesses  are  revelational  wit- 
nesses .  .  .  they  themselves  belong  to 
the   revelation.   Their   speaking   and 


writing  is  revelation."46  Hence  Scrip- 
ture is  the  Word  of  God  without  res- 
ervation. It  is  the  Word  of  God  not 
in  the  dynamic  sense  of  Barth  but  in 
a  static  sense;  not  by  virtue  of  a  con- 
tinual action  of  the  word  but  by  vir- 
tue of  an  "inherent  quality."47  This 
"inherent  quality"  is  theopneustia  or 
"inspiredness."  But  what  does  in- 
spiredness  guarantee?  Infallibility! 
But  note:  formal  infallibility,  i.e.  in- 
errancy, is  not  the  main  emphasis  in 
Runia's  concept  of  infallibility.  Rath- 
er, "material  infallibility"  is  stressed.48 
"What  really  and  finally  matters  is 
the  content  of  the  Gospel."49 

It  should  not  be  gathered  from 
what  has  been  said  that  Runia  has  a 
"docetic"  view  of  Scripture,  as  if  he 
denied  the  humanity  of  the  biblical 
writers.  Like  Ramm,  he  rejects  every 
"mechanical"  conception  of  inspira- 
tion, e.g.  the  conception  of  God  dic- 
tating to  the  biblical  writers  what 
they  were  to  write  down,  as  though 
they  were  mere  channels  through 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  flowed  while 
their  own  mental  life  was  in  a  state 
of  repose  and  contributed  nothing  to 
the  form  or  the  content  of  their  writ- 
ings.50 "Here  we  fully  agree  with 
what  Barth  has  said  about  the  'world- 
liness'  of  the  language  of  God.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  always  we  have  the 
Word  of  God  in  a  form  which  as 
such  is  not  the  Word  of  God,  even 
does  not  betray  that  it  is  the  form 
precisely  of  the  Word  of  God.  This 
'ambiguity'  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
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strongest  proofs  of  the  true  humanity 
of  special  revelation  as  a  whole,  and 
of  the  Bible  in  particular."51  Runia 
insists,  however,  that  humanity  as 
such  does  not  necessarily  involve  falli- 
bility. Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  au- 
thors of  Scripture,  he  asserts  that 
they  were  guarded  against  error  by 
special  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  anal- 
ogous to  the  way  in  which  Jesus 
was  preserved  from  error  by  virtue 
of  the  personal  union  of  divine  and 
human  natures  in  Himself.  He  asks 
Barth  why  he  doesn't  conclude  that 
Scripture  is  inerrant  since  he  too  uses 
the  analogy  of  the  two  natures  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  explain  the  unity  and 
distinctness  of  the  human  and  divine 
elements  in  Scripture  and  also  up- 
holds the  doctrine  of  the  sinlessness 
of  Jesus  (which  includes  his  infalli- 
bility).52 

Here,  Runia  has  overlooked  a 
subtlety  in  Barth's  Christology.  How 
a  student  of  Berkouwer  could  have 
passed  over  this  point  is  difficult  to 
understand  unless  he  felt  that  it 
would  have  taken  him  too  far  afield. 
The  point  is  this:  according  to  Barth 
the  human  nature  assumed  by  the 
Word  was  not  "uncorrupted  human 
nature,"  as  is  taught  in  orthodox  cir- 
cles,53 but  "sinful  human  nature," 
i.e.  "the  concrete  form  of  human  na- 
ture marked  by  Adam's  fall  ...  all 
that  we  are  and  exactly  like  us  even 
in  our  opposition  to  Him."54  Jesus' 
sinlessness  means,  for  Barth,  "that  in 
our   human  and   sinful   existence   as 


man  He  did  not  sin.  .  .  .  He  made 
our  human  essence  His  own  even  in 
its  corruption,  but  He  did  not  repeat 
or  affirm  its  inward  contradiction."55 
Barth's  developed  Christology  strong- 
ly emphasizes  the  distinction  and  un- 
changedness  of  the  two  natures  even 
after  their  union.  Thus,  even  if  in 
actual  operation  there  was  a  "com- 
munication of  grace"  from  the  divine 
to  the  human  so  that  Jesus'  witness 
to  God  was  nothing  but  "true  wit- 
ness," nevertheless  his  human  nature 
was  and  remained  limited  in  the  same 
way  our  sinful  human  nature  is.  Jesus 
was  not  omniscient  but  possessed 
"only  a  relative  knowledge  and  ca- 
pacity," according  to  Barth.56  If  one 
denies  this,  then  one  lapses  into  the 
fatal  Lutheran  doctrine  according  to 
which  divine  attributes  are  communi- 
cated to  the  human  nature  of  Jesus, 
thus  violating  the  Chalcedonian  "un- 
changed" which  protests  Jesus'  true 
humanity.  Thus,  humanity  does  in- 
volve "capacity  for  error"  even  in  the 
case  of  Jesus.  On  Barth's  grounds, 
and,  I  would  say,  on  the  basis  of  good 
Christology,  it  would  be  entirely  con- 
sistent to  argue  that  the  biblical  writ- 
ers not  only  had  a  capacity  for  error 
but,  since  they  were  not  hypostatical- 
ly  united  to  God,  probably  made  er- 
rors. The  actuality  of  errors  would, 
of  course,  have  to  be  discovered  in- 
ductively. 

Runia  seems  to  me  to  be  patently 
in  opposition  to  Paul  himself  when 
he  says  "there  is  no  distinction  what- 
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soever  between  a  'Deus  dixit'  and  a 
'Paulus  dixit'."57  Paul  obviously  knew 
of  times  when  he  spoke  and  wrote 
without  the  Spirit.  This  is  implicit 
in  his  words,  "I  think  that  I  have  the 
Spirit  of  God"  (I  Cor.  7:40b).  One 
cannot  equate  apostolic  testimony 
with  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Their  words  are  not  "incarnations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit."58  They  are  human 
witnesses  to  Jesus  Christ  who,  by 
virtue  of  the  sovereign  freedom  and 
grace  of  God,  have  been,  are,  and  will 
be  the  means  through  which  God  de- 
clares to  men  His  Word  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ.  That  is  the  most  one 
can  get  out  of  texts  like  Luke  10: 16, 
Matt.  10:40,  John  20:21.  Jesus' 
words,  "He  that  heareth  you  heareth 
me,"  refer  to  the  same  sort  of  sover- 
eign act  of  identification  found  in 
Matt.  18:5,  "whoever  receives  one 
such  child  in  my  name  receives  me," 
and  Matt.  25:40,  "as  you  did  it  to 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
you  did  it  unto  me."  It  is  in  their 
capacity  as  those  whom  Jesus  chose 
to  be  His  brethren  or  His  witnesses 
that  these  persons  become  media  of 
His  self-communication.  That  is  all 
we  are  told.  There  is  not  a  word  here 
about  errorlessness. 

Runia  charges  that  Barth  nowhere 
produces  biblical  proof  for  his  idea 
that  apostolic  witness  is  not  itself 
revelation.  We  have  attempted  to  in- 
dicate some  of  the  evidence  that 
could  be  adduced.  But  Barth  is  per- 
fectly capable  of  defending  himself 


even  on  this  point.  In  an  essay,  The 
Christian  as  Witness,  which  Runia 
nowhere  mentions,  Barth  argues  that 
the  New  Testament  distinguishes 
sharply  between  all  human  witness 
and  God's  self -witness.59  "If  we  re- 
ceive the  testimony  of  men,  the  testi- 
mony of  God  is  greater"  (I  John  5: 
9).  It  is  the  self-testimony  of  God 
that  provides  the  decisive  factor  which 
qualifies  a  human  witness  to  Him  as 
true  (cf.  I  John  5:7;  John  5:32,  37; 
15:26f.;  I6:13f.).  And  this  factor  is 
not  made  an  intrinsic  property  of  the 
apostolic  witness  as  such  but  remains 
extrinsic  to  the  words,  given  con- 
stantly through  them  only  because  of 
the  faithfulness  of  God  to  those 
whom  He  called  to  be  His  witnesses 
because  of  His  gracious  purpose  for 
the  world.  The  Holy  Spirit  comes, 
and  comes  again:  it  is  not  simply 
"here,"  "in  the  Church,"  "in  the 
Bible." 

We  do  not  wish  to  overlook  or 
weaken  the  force  of  the  promise  con- 
tained in  the  words,  "He  who  hears 
you  hears  me,"  and  in  many  similar 
passages.  While  no  static  errorless- 
ness is  implied,  we  may  speak  of  a 
dynamic  infallibility  being  attached 
to  apostolic  witness  in  this  scene: 
that  by  virtue  of  God's  faithfulness 
to  His  promises  made  through  Jesus 
He  continually  enables  the  words  of 
His  chosen  witnesses  to  lead  men 
without  deception,  or  without  lead- 
ing them  astray,  into  knowledge  of 
and  obedience  to  the  Truth  who  is 
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Jesus  Christ.  But  I  see  no  conflict 
between  this  sort  of  infallibility  and 
the  admission  that  historical,  scien- 
tific, logical,  and  even  theological  "er- 
rors" (in  the  sense  of  unharmonious 
doctrines )  may  be  found  in  Scripture. 
Nor  do  I  see  that  this  conception  of 
Scripture  in  any  way  undermines  its 
authority  as  the  Word  of  God  for  us. 
Actually,  Runia  should  be  able  to 
accept  this  position.  He  rejects  the 
idea  of  a  static  identity  between  apos- 
tolic witness  and  the  Word  of  God. 
He  prefers  to  speak  of  a  dynamic 
"identification"  in  which  the  witness 
to  God  in  Scripture  is  continually 
preserved  by  God  Himself.60  Thus, 
when  he  says  Scripture  is  the  Word 
of  God  he  does  not  exclude  an  ele- 
ment of  "becoming,"  a  reference  to 
the  dynamic  faithfulness  of  God  who 
continues  to  declare  Himself  to  men 
through  the  witness  of  Scripture. 
That  is  Barth's  position,  too.  Again, 
when  Runia  distinguishes  between 
formal  and  material  aspects  of  Scrip- 
ture and  argues  that  inspiration  has 
to  do  primarily  with  the  content  of 
Scripture  and  only  secondarily  with 
the  words,  he  is  again  in  agreement 
with  Barth,  who  also  admits  "verbal 
inspiration,"  with  stronger  emphasis 
upon  the  words  of  Scripture  than 
Runia  himself  asks  for.61  Finally, 
when  we  look  at  Runia's  last  word  on 
the  subject  of  inspiration,  we  can 
see  no  difference  between  what  he 
affirms  and  what  Barth  affirms. 

"Infallibility"   may   be  predicated   of 


the  Bible  in  that  it  partakes  of  the 
infallibility  of  God,  the  Source:  we 
may  accept  it,  in  reverent  faith,  as  our 
infallible  guide  in  faith  and  conduct. 
The  Bible,  rightly  read,  read  as  a 
whole,  read  Christocentrically,  and 
read  humbly  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church  can  never  deceive  us  as 
to  what  God  is  like,  or  as  to  what 
man  is  like,  or  as  to  what  God's  word 
is  like.62 

That  is  a  statement  I  can  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
Karl  Barth  could  not  do  the  same. 

The  one  remaining  source  of  dis- 
agreement between  Runia  and  Barth 
is  Barth's  conception  of  inspiration  as 
a  "transitive  event"  extending  to  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  readers  of  Scripture  and  not  only 
to  the  Spirit's  operation  upon  the 
writers.  Runia  wants  to  distinguish 
sharply  between  the  Spirit's  work  of 
"illumination,"  which  he  does  not 
deny  is  essential  for  understanding 
Scripture,  and  "inspiration,"  which  he 
wishes  to  regard  as  completed  with 
the  writing  of  Scripture.63  Runia  is 
afraid  that  unless  the  work  of  in- 
spiration is  regarded  as  complete,  one 
cannot  do  justice  to  the  "inspired- 
ness"  of  Scripture  which  he  believes 
is  strongly  attested  in  the  Bible.  His 
point,  I  think,  is  well  taken.  He  is 
asking  in  what  way  the  words  of 
Scripture  as  such  are  in  fact  service- 
able for  the  communication  of  God's 
Word.  Certainly  these  words  are  not 
merely  accidentally  related  to  God's 
revelation,  as  if  it  were  purely  arbi- 
trary  for   Him  to   choose  to   speak 
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through  them. 

If  I  may  venture  a  suggestion  of 
my  own  I  would  relate  inspiredness 
to  precisely  the  varied  human  forms 
of  writing  found  in  Scripture.  Instead 
of  Barth's  view  that  the  Word  speaks 
through  them  despite  their  humanity 
I  would  also  say  because  of  their 
humanity.  Precisely  because  Scripture 
contains  such  great  variety  of  literary 
forms  does  it  provide  a  witness  which 
is  variegated  enough  to  address  every 
sort  of  human  being  in  every  pos- 
sible situation  in  such  a  way  that  its 
message  can  be  appropriated.  Re- 
member it  was  a  world-embracing 
missionary  witness  God  was  aiming 
at  from  the  beginning  of  His  dealing 
with  man.  It  was  in  the  context  of 
missionary  preaching  that  the  apos- 
tolic witness  in  particular  was  formed 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  the  inspired- 
ness of  this  witness  is  to  be  sought  in 
its  serviceability  as  the  Spirit's  in- 
strument for  addressing  the  men  of 
the  world  with  the  existential  chal- 
lenge of  the  Gospel. 

We  must  bring  this  discussion  to 
a  close.  Perhaps  a  final  observation 
on  the  problem  of  the  orthodox 
"thought-form"  is  needed.  Both 
Ramm  and  Runia  come  out  of  a  ra- 
tionalistic tradition.  The  "existential- 
istic-personalistic  way  of  thinking"  is 
a  stumbling  block  for  them.64  Ramm 
has  gone  further  than  Runia  in  ap- 
propriating this  way  of  thinking.  Yet 
even  he  is  only  half-way  extricated 


from  the  rationalism  he  decries.  His 
conception  of  personal  knowledge  is 
painfully  barren.  It  never  figures  in 
his  discussions  of  the  truth-claim  of 
theological  statements.  (The  charac- 
ter of  the  relevatory  word  as  an  exis- 
tential address  is  almost  entirely  over- 
looked in  favor  of  the  idea  that  the 
word  provides  true  information  about 
the  redemptive  event.)  He  continues 
to  speak  of  Scripture  as  "a  gold  mine" 
from  which  genuine  knowledge  of 
God  may  be  "dug,  smelted,  and  re- 
fined" by  generations  of  scholars  "de- 
ciphering Scripture."65  Not  a  word 
about  hearing  in  Scripture  the  Word 
that  needs  to  be  spoken  today;  the 
Word  that  speaks  to  man  in  his  con- 
crete situation  in  the  present:  the 
Word  in  whose  light  we  see  light 
(Psalm  36:9)  so  that  it  becomes  a 
"lamp  unto  our  feet"  (Psalm  119: 
105 )  as  we  walk  the  earth.  We  hear 
about  Scripture  being  a  "genuine 
map  of  the  spiritual  order"  which 
enables  the  man  who  has  it  and 
knows  how  to  read  it  "to  move  about 
in  the  spiritual  order."66 

For  Ramm,  the  task  of  systematic 
theology  is  to  provide  a  most  faithful 
map  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  Re- 
peated warnings  are  thrown  in  to  the 
effect  that  knowledge  of  God  must 
be  coupled  with  worship  and  ethical 
behavior.  These  help  to  mitigate  the 
intellectualism  of  his  concept  of  the- 
ology. But  they  do  not  yet  carry  his 
thought  into  the  range  of  problems 
that  arise  in  the  "existentialistic-per- 
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sonalistic  way  of  thinking." 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  not  Dri- 
marily  the  logical  advantages  of  one 
thought-form  over  another  in  the 
face  of  analytical  philosophy.  It  is 
not  even  primarily  a  matter  of  the 
relative  appropriateness  or  inappro- 
priateness  of  these  thought-forms  for 
interpreting  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  fundamentally  the  question 
of  the  Church's  openness  to  God.  The 
great  danger  in  the  orthodox  posi- 
tion, including  even  that  of  Ramm, 
is  that  the  Church  unconsciously 
slides  into  a  position  of  autonomy 
over-against  God.  It  does  so  by  talk- 
ing itself  into  believing  that  the  re- 
flective process  revelation  sets  up  in 
us  is  itself  revelation.67  Instead  of 
listening  to  the  Scripture  in  fear  and 
trembling,  allowing  it  to  break 
through  the  defenses  we  are  continu- 
ally building  up  around  ourselves  to 
avoid  the  concrete  claim  of  God  for 
some  word  or  act  He  wants  of  us 
now,  orthodoxy  can  become  engrossed 
in  deciphering  Scripture  for  the  sake 
of  drawing  up  ever  more  perfect 
maps  of  the  spiritual  order.  Scripture 
is  no  longer  allowed  to  witness  to 
the  Word  of  God:  it  is  a  "source" 
for  generations  of  scholars  to  theorize 


about. 

What  orthodoxy  has  to  learn  above 
all  is  the  difference  Bonhoeffer  point- 
ed out  between  the  act  of  faith  and 
the  act  of  reflective  reasoning.  Faith 
is  essentially  a  receptive  act.  It  de- 
rives its  content  entirely  from  its  ob- 
ject, Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  God. 
Reflection,  on  the  other  hand,  is  di- 
rected towards  something  that  has 
been  received  by  the  self  and  is  now 
immanent  in  the  self.  Reflection, 
then,  directs  the  self  away  from  ob- 
jects external  to  the  self:  it  is  an  act 
in  which  the  self  thinks  about  itself. 
In  such  an  act  the  movement  of  faith 
is  impossible.  That  is  why  the  reflec- 
tive process  called  theology  does  not 
partake  of  the  character  of  relevation. 
Revelation  is  received  by  faith,  not 
by  reflection.  Only  by  faith  can  we 
be  genuinely  conformed  to  the  exis- 
tential challenge  of  the  Word  God 
has  hidden  in  Scripture  and  kept 
ready  for  us  until  now.  Without  such 
conformation  we  will  never  have  any 
true  knowledge  of  God.  For  precise- 
ly such  conformation  is  what  God 
intends  to  accomplish  through  Scrip- 
ture, so  that  precisely  by  this  con- 
formation do  we  receive  the  divine 
truth-content  of  the  Book. 
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Book  Reviews 

Klooster,  Fred  H.  The  Significance  of  Barth's  Theology.  Grand  Rapids :  Baker 
Book  House,  1961.  Pp.  98.  $2.95. 


It  would  take  a  book  more  sizeable 
than  this  slim  volume  to  undo  the 
serious  misinterpretations  of  Barth 
that  are  to  be  found  here.  In  typical 
fundamentalist  fashion,  the  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology  at  Calvin 
Seminary  traces  all  of  Barth's  errors 
to  his  rejection  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  (cf.  pp.  23,  30, 
45).  But  it  is  simply  false  to  assert 
that  Barth  "explicitly  denies  that 
Scripture  is  the  inspired  Word  of 
God,"  or  that  "according  to  Barth, 
inspiration  pertains  to  the  reader  of 
Scripture,  not  to  the  writer  or  the 
writing"  (p.  30).  One  expects  sub- 
stantial evidence  for  such  a  novel  and 
daring  interpretation  of  Barth.  More- 
over, one  is  entitled  to  expect  some 
specific  citations  when  it  is  alleged 
that  something  has  been  "explicitly" 
stated.  But  Professor  Klooster  offers 
no  specific  citations  at  this  point.  He 
merely  refers  the  reader  to  an  entire 
chapter  in  Barth's  Church  Dogmatics 
and  assumes  that  the  reader  will  find 
somewhere  in  the  eighty  pages  in- 
volved the  required  documentation. 
Anyone  who  does  read  these  pages, 
however,  will  find  that  Barth  through- 
out affirms  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  difference  between 
Barth  and  Klooster  is  not  that  one 


denies  and  the  other  affirms  inspira- 
tion, but  that  they  hold  different  con- 
ceptions of  inspiration. 

This  difference  begins  to  emerge 
when  one  notices  that  Barth  does  not 
have  as  simplistic  and  monolithic 
conception  of  "the  Reformed  view" 
as  Professor  Klooster  does.  Barth 
distinguishes  between  "the  Reform- 
ers' doctrine  of  inspiration"  and  the 
"so-called  orthodoxy"  of  the  post- 
Reformation  period.  He  aligns  him- 
self with  the  former,  which  he  re- 
gards as  having  honored  the  free 
grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  while 
he  deplores  the  latter  as  a  profanation 
of  the  Reformer's  doctrine,  surrep- 
titiously transmuting  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration  into  an  assertion  of  the 
literal  inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures. 
For  Barth,  the  central  affirmation  of 
this  doctrine  is  the  sovereign  and 
gracious  act  of  God  by  which  His 
Word  "dwells  in  the  human  word  of 
the  biblical  writers  and  goes  out  from 
it,  i.e.,  comes  to  us"  {Church  Dog- 
matics, 1/2;  p.  521).  This  is  a  fact 
which  Professor  Klooster's  remarks 
keep  totally  concealed.  He  is  correct, 
of  course,  in  pointing  out  that  Barth's 
view  of  inspiration  does  not  involve 
affirmation  of  the  inerrancy  of  the 
Scriptures,   and   does   allow   him   to 
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accept  "higher  criticism."  Positively 
stated,  this  means  simply  that  Barth 
does  not  have  to  insist  upon  reading 
Scripture  as  a  monolithic  "system  of 
thought"  but  is  free  to  take  it  as  it 
comes,  i.e.,  as  a  variegated  and  not 
always  factually  or  conceptually  con- 
sistent witness  to  the  history  of  God's 
gracious  dealings  with  men  which 
culminates  in  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  fruitful 
theological  discussion  can  go  on  with 
a  man  who  insists  that  one  cannot 
read  the  Scriptures  aright  unless  one 
reads  them  on  the  presupposition  of 
their  literal  inerrancy,  which  is  the 
view  Professor  Klooster  holds.  When, 
for  example,  he  criticizes  Barth's  doc- 
trine of  election  because  its  source 
is  "not  the  specific  words  and  state- 
ments of  Scripture,  but  the  event  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  light  of  which  we 
are  to  understand  all  the  statements 
of  Scripture"  (p.  45),  one  wonders 
whether  the  centrality  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  revelation  of  God  isn't  being 
displaced  in  favor  of  a  view  that 
clings  indiscriminately  to  the  words 
of  Scripture  as  though  "inscriptura- 
tion"  and  not  "incarnation"  were  the 
definitive  mode  of  revelation.  In  any 
case  it  must  be  admitted  (by  any- 
one who  is  familiar  with  Barth's 
hermeneutics  and  the  exegetical  sec- 
tions of  the  Church  Dogmatics)  that 
Barth's  understanding  of  the  event 
of  Jesus  Christ  has  emerged  as  the 
result  of  his  study  of  the  specific 
words  of  the  Bible  in  their  context, 


so  that  the  alternatives  proposed  by 
Professor  Klooster  simply  do  not  fit 
the  case.  It  is  symptomatic  of  the 
unfitness  of  his  own  canons  of  in- 
terpretation that  of  the  three  pas- 
sages he  cites  to  prove  the  New 
Testament  teaches  "limited  atone- 
ment" none  does  so  explicitly  nor 
does  its  literal  sense  require  such  an 
interpretation  (cf.  Matt.  1:21;  John 
10:l4;Rom.8:31-39.Citedonp.69). 
Barth's  theology  is  accused  of 
having  "universalistic  tendencies."  So 
does  Paul's  theology  (cf.  Rom.  5:18; 
11:32;  Eph.  1:10;  Col.  1:19;  Phil. 
2:10,  11)!  Professor  Klooster  is  care- 
ful to  say  that  Barth  explicitly  rejects 
universalism.  The  real  defect  he  finds 
in  Barth's  doctrine  of  election  is  that 
it  rejects  the  "equal  ultimacy"  of 
election  and  reprobation,  so  that  "the 
doctrine  of  reprobation  as  set  forth 
by  Calvin  and  Dort" — supposedly  on 
the  basis  of  Scripture — is  absent  in 
Barth's  doctrine  (p.  69).  It  is  aston- 
ishing to  find  a  professor  of  Systema- 
tic Theology  who  shows  no  signs 
of  having  benefited  from  the  wealth 
of  contemporary  biblical  and  theo- 
logical studies.  The  supremacy  of 
God's  mercy  over  His  judgment  is 
attested  throughout  the  Scriptures, 
even  in  the  predestination  passages 
(cf.  Rom.  9:15,  16;  11:31,  32). 
There  is  no  symmetry  between  elec- 
tion and  reprobation.  A  recent  report 
of  the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church, 
re-evaluating  its  own  confessional 
standards  on  this  doctrine,  summed 
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up  what  is  probably  as  close  to  a 
consensus  among  Reformed  theo- 
logians today  on  the  subject  of  rep- 
robation as  one  is  likely  to  find. 
They  wrote:  "While  continuously 
praise  ascends  to  Him  who  chose  us 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  of 
faith  and  salvation,  we  read  nowhere 
(i.e.  in  Scripture)  that  God  chose 
people  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  unto  unbelief  and  eternal  rep- 
robation." The  men  who  made  this 
statement  were  well  aware  of  the 
passages  which  speak  of  rejection 
and  damnation.  They  believe,  how- 
ever, that  "unbelief  is  in  the  Scrip- 
tures referred  to  the  guilt  of  man," 
and  is  not  grounded  in  the  eternal 
will  of  God  in  the  same  way  that 
faith  is.  The  origin  of  unbelief,  like 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  evil,  is 
passed  over  in  silence  by  the  Bible. 


In  this  light,  it  appears  that  it  is 
out  of  obedience  to  Scripture  that 
Barth  is  silent  where  Professor 
Klooster  wants  to  hear  about  the 
"equal  ultimacy"  of  reprobation.  And 
it  is  out  of  obedience  to  Scripture 
that  Barth  is  louder  than  Professor 
Klooster  when  he  says:  "This  much 
is  certain,  that  we  have  no  theological 
right  to  set  any  sort  of  limits  to  the 
loving  kindness  of  God  which  has 
appeared  in  Jesus  Christ.  Our  theo- 
logical duty  is  to  understand  it  as 
being  still  greater  than  we  had  seen 
before"  {The  Humanity  of  God,  p. 
6lf.)  I  cannot  help  concluding  that 
for  all  his  "reconstruction"  Barth  has 
a  firmer  hold  on  the  "most  basic  ele- 
ments" of  the  faith  of  the  Reformers' 
than  has  his  traditionalist  critic. 

— George  H.  Kebm. 


Casalis,  Georges.  Portrait  of  Karl  Barth,  Translated,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Robert  McAfee  Brown.  New  York:  Doubleday,  1963.  Pp.  136.  $3.50. 


In  the  words  of  the  translator,  this 
is  an  "uncritical"  book  about  Barth. 
Though  Barth  compliments  the  au- 
thor ("you  have  understood  my 
thought  very  well  indeed")  he  also 
feels  constrained  to  say  what  Pope 
John  XXIII  said  to  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop    of    Toledo:     "May    the 


Lord  forgive  you  for  the  overabun- 
dant praises  that  you  have  bestowed 
on  my  humble  person." 

The  chief  value  of  the  book  is 
that  it  lets  us  see  the  great  simplicity, 
the  singleness  of  purpose,  that  has 
consistently  directed  Barth's  life.  The 
critic  of  all  human  achievements  and 
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the  bard  of  "God's  humanity";  the 
prophet  of  crisis  and  the  lover  of 
Mozart  (and,  incidentally,  also  Botti- 
celli! ) ;  the  unqualified  anti-Nazi  and 
the  "neutralist";  the  Basel  professor 
and  the  prison  preacher — in  all  of 
them  we  meet  the  same  man  and  the 
same  guiding  vision  of  God's  "many- 
sided"  grace. 

Professor  Brown's  introductory  es- 


say, written  with  his  usual  charm  and 
clarity,  is  almost  as  valuable  for 
Americans  as  the  book  itself  for  un- 
derstanding Barth's  thought  and  espe- 
cially for  locating  some  of  its  more 
debatable  issues. 

I  only  regret  that  the  book  is  so 
brief  and  that  the  proofreader  missed 
line  11  on  page  63. 

— George  H.  Kehm. 


Benson,  Louis  F.  The  English  Hymn.  Its  Development  and  Use  in  Worship. 
Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1962.  Pp.  590.  $6.50. 


Ministers,  church  musicians,  and 
all  others  who  are  interested  in 
hymns  are  in  debt  to  the  John  Knox 
Press  for  making  available  in  a  new 
edition  this  great  classic  written  in 
1915  and  long  recognized  as  an  au- 
thoritative work  on  the  development 
of  the  English  hymn  from  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  until  the  early 
20th  century.  Dr.  Benson,  who  died 
in  1930,  was  one  of  the  most  able 
hymnologists  in  America  and  was 
editor  of  the  Presbyterian  hymnals  of 
1895  and  1911. 

Dr.  Benson  shows  that  hymn-sing- 
ing is  a  relatively  modern  practice 
in  the  English-speaking  churches  and 
he  traces  the  struggle  through  which 
the  congregational  hymn  became  an 
established  part  of  worship.  Follow- 
ing the  Reformation,  church  song 
was  divided  into  two  separate  streams 


having  Luther  and  Calvin  as  their 
respective  sources.  The  English  and 
Scottish  churches  followed  Calvin 
and  his  insistence  on  singing  only 
the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  in  pub- 
lic worship  and  so  became  psalm- 
singers.  The  metrical  psalm  thus  be- 
came for  them  the  vehicle  of  public 
praise  and  was  for  two  centuries  the 
obstacle  to  the  production  and  use  of 
"hymns  of  human  composure."  The 
point  is  made  that  while  much  reli- 
gious song  in  the  vernacular  existed 
in  England  and  Scotland  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  it  did  not  furnish  any 
foundation  for  the  hymnody  which 
was  to  develop  later  nor  did  the  few 
hymns  which  were  so  often  appended 
to  the  various  psalters  to  be  used  "for 
private  devotions."  The  English  hymn 
developed  rather,  out  of  metrical 
psalms  on  the  one  hand  and  devo- 
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tional  poetry  on  the  other. 

After  ten  generations  of  official 
psalm-singing,  the  movement  for  lib- 
eration was  officially  launched  by 
Isaac  Watts  in  the  early  18th  century 
and  our  author  carefully  traces  the 
great  influence  of  Watts  in  England 
and  America,  particularly  on  the 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalists  and 
Baptists.  The  great  work  of  the  Wes- 
leys  is  reviewed  with  its  unmeasured 
impact  not  only  on  the  Methodists 
and  other  free  evangelical  groups 
during  and  following  the  Great  Re- 
vival but  upon  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land itself.  The  Romantic  Move- 
ment, the  Oxford  Movement,  and  the 
Social  Gospel  all  receive  careful  at- 
tention. 

While  treating  the  development 
of  English  hymnody  as  a  stream, 
growing  and  gaining  in  breadth, 
power,  and  depth,  Dr.  Benson  rec- 
ognizes many  "by-streams"  and  "di- 
verse currents."  Some  of  these  are 
tributaries  of  great  significance  feed- 
ing the  main  stream  while  others  are 
irrigation  canals  cut  to  carry  the 
waters  of  the  main  stream  to  new 
territory.  He  thus  explores  hymns  of 
the  Dunkers,  Mennonites,  Shakers, 
Old-School  and  New-School  Presby- 
terians, Adventists,  and  the  camp 
meeting,  showing  how  each  merged 
with  or  enriched  the  main  stream. 

Hymns  have  always  reflected  the 
thinking  and  state  of  mind  of  the 
church  and  of  the  men  who  wrote  for 
it.  Dr.  Benson  died  in  1930  and  al- 


though most  of  his  life  was  lived 
during  the  era  of  the  "Social  Gospel" 
it  is  significant  that  he  maintained  a 
balanced  perspective  and  foresaw 
clearly  the  complex  movements  of 
our  own  day  and  what  the  general 
direction  of  hymnody  should  be. 
Thus  in  his  last  chapter  on  20th  cen- 
tury hymnody  (written  in  1915)  he 
reminds  us  that  the  "infusion  of  the 
democratic  spirit  into  Congregation- 
al Song  appears  to  be  the  special  con- 
tribution of  the  XXth  century  to 
English  Hymnody.  The  old  hymn 
'When  I  can  read  my  Title  clear'  rep- 
resents the  old  evangelical  hymnody 
(no  doubt  at  its  extreme)  in  its  indi- 
vidualism, its  otherworldliness,  its  in- 
trospection. The  new  hymn,  'Where 
cross  the  crowded  ways  of  life'  rep- 
resents the  new  'Hymnody  of  Social 
Service'  in  its  socialism,  its  this- 
worldliness,  its  concern  for  those  who 
are  not  in  church.  .  .  .  The  real  point 
is  that  the  Church  believes  in  her 
own  call  to  lend  a  hand,  finds  here 
own  motives  in  Christ,  and  has  her 
own  social  gospel.  She  remembers 
also  that  those  who  are  bringing 
about  'social  living'  are  well  on  the 
way  to  individual  dying  and  that  the 
hope  of  heaven  is  an  encouragement 
while  making  progress  toward  the 
happier  world  we  shall  not  live  to 
see.  The  Church  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  renounce  these  great  in- 
spirations while  joining  hands  with 
all  who  would  do  good.  ...  It  should 
rather  follow  that  the  note  of  praise 
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shall  pervade  the  Hymnody  of  Serv- 
ice. If  the  relations  of  God  and  man 
are  what  the  Church  has  hitherto  be- 
lieved them  to  be,  she  must  continue 
to  stand  on  her  old  foundation  as  fun- 
damentally a  worshipping  Church, 
with  her  activities  conditioned  by  her 
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devotional  life." 

The  scholarship  of  this  book  is 
beyond  question,  the  literary  style  is 
lucid  and  holds  the  interest,  and  in 
the  table  of  contents  we  have  a  de- 
tailed outline  of  each  chapter.  It  is 
a  basic  book. 

— Howard  L.  Ralston. 


Von  Allmen,  Jean-Jacques.  Preaching  and  Congregation.  Ecumenical  Studies 
in  Worship,  No.  10.  Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1962.  Pp.  6  .  $3.75. 


Here's  one  to  buy  and  read! 
Preaching  and  Congregation  is  a 
useful  statement  of  the  "what"  and 
"why"  of  preaching.  The  book  is 
brief — less  than  a  hundred  pages — 
but  is  not  "slight."  Rather,  it  provides 
an  introduction  to  the  homiletic  dis- 
cipline that  is  biblically  and  theo- 
logically responsible. 

Dr.  Von  Allmen,  a  member  of  the 
National  Reformed  Church  of  Swit- 
zerland, is  Professor  of  Practical  The- 
ology in  the  University  of  Neuchatel. 
In  this  book,  he  frames  and  studies 
a  sequence  of  eighteen  theses  on 
preaching — its  meaning,  its  relation 
to  Scripture,  its  locus  in  worship,  its 
preparation,  and  its  role  in  ecumeni- 
cal reunion.  Von  Allmen's  position  is 
Reformed,  Barthian,  always  consid- 
ered and  seldom  "overdrawn." 

He  describes  preaching  as  the  in- 
terim task  of  the  Church.  Preaching 
continues    the    preaching    of    Christ 


and  looks  to  the  "Word"  which  he 
will  speak  at  the  Parousia:  it  cele- 
brates the  Incarnation  and  announces 
Christ's  Lordship.  Von  Allmen  dis- 
tinguishes two  forms  of  preaching, 
"missionary"  and  "pastoral."  The  one 
gathers  the  people  of  God  and  the 
other  "builds  them  up";  the  one  calls 
to  faith  and  the  other  recalls  the 
"faithful"  to  obedience.  As  a  "mis- 
sionary" task,  preaching  leads  to  bap- 
tism. As  a  "conserving"  task,  preach- 
ing leads  to  the  Eucharist. 

This  somewhat  strict  division  of 
preaching  lies  at  the  heart  of  Von 
Allmen's  argument.  He  sees  "in- 
Church"  preaching  as  analogous  to 
the  exhortations  of  Moses:  the 
Church  having  been  delivered  from 
bondage  (Egypt)  awaits  its  "Canaan." 
In  this  context  preaching  acts  to  pre- 
vent the  scattering  of  God's  people: 
it  feeds  them,  strengthens  them 
against  impatience  and  despair;  and 
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readies  them  for  the  consummation 
of  time  when  the  Promises  will  be 
fulfilled.  Pastoral  preaching,  then,  is 
a  repeated  confrontation  with  the 
commands  and  promises  of  God  in 
Christ  and  should  ring  with  God's 
call  to  obedience. 

The  miracle  of  preaching  is  that 
it  is  a  "type'  of  the  Incarnation. 
God's  Word  resounds  through  our 
fully  human  words — fallible  and  fool- 
ish as  they  are.  Von  Allmen  resists 
any  form  of  homiletic  Docetism.  Al- 
though he  stresses  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  and  through  preach- 
ing, he  avoids  the  trap  of  presuming 
some  sort  of  sermonic  "transubstan- 
tiation." 

Nor  will  Von  Allmen  file  down 
the  link  that  binds  preaching  and 
Scripture.  God's  Word  is  spoken  to 
and  in  historical  event.  The  Word- 
events  of  God  (e.g.  the  choice  of 
Abram;  the  Exodus  and  Covenant; 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ; 
the  gift  at  Pentecost)  are  our  events, 
for  they  bind  and  define  our  history. 
The  duty  of  preaching  is  not  to  side- 
step the  historicity  of  Scripture  for 
some  distilled  "word,"  but  to  trans- 
late the  Word  of  God  in  the  "scan- 
dal of  its  historical  Incarnation"  to 
all  ages  and  all  places. 

Von  Allmen  insists  that  the  preach- 
ing which  "builds  up"  is  never  sepa- 
rate from  the  Sacraments.  Preaching 
recalls  and  re-echoes  the  baptismal 
vow,  and  it  gathers  God's  people  to 
the  table.  Both  Word  and  Sacrament 


are  necessary: 

If  we  disqualify  preaching  in  favor  of 
the  sacrament  we  .  .  .  compromise  the 
sacrament,  since  it  then  becomes  a 
mechanical  piece  of  magic,  a  human 
attempt  to  seize  grace.  ...  If  we  dis- 
qualify the  sacrament,  we  also  compro- 
mise the  sermon,  because  then  it  loses 
the  reference  which  is  necessary  for  its 
message,  the  outward  commemoration 
of  what  it  is  announcing  to  us,  and  be- 
comes the  mere  expression  of  an  idea 
...  (P- 41) 

In  a  chapter  on  the  preparation  of 
the  sermon,  Von  Allmen  urges 
preaching  on  pericopes  rather  than 
on  fractured  verses  from  Scripture, 
demands  solid  exegesis,  homiletical 
labor,  and  a  direct  and  honest  deliv- 
ery. 

We  can  question  Professor  Von 
Allmen's  neat  distinction  between 
"missionary"  preaching  and  the 
preaching  that  "builds  up."  (One 
wonders  if  the  distinction  does  not 
reflect  the  more  structured  charac- 
ter of  the  Swiss  National  Church.) 
His  tendency  to  devalue  so-called 
"missionary"  preaching  seems  unfor- 
tunate, particularly  at  the  present 
time  when  the  Church  may  be  called 
out  of  its  "gothic  womb"  into  a 
world  where  the  gospel  must  be  an- 
nounced in  a  secular  arena.  His  as- 
sumption that,  since  we  baptize  in- 
fants, our  preaching  must  be  "post- 
baptismal"  (i.e.  pastoral  and  suppor- 
tive )  begs  the  question  of  infant  bap- 
tism. There  is  much  to  argue  in  this 
little  book — of  course,  a  virtue. 

— David  G.  Buttrick. 
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Handbook  of  Preaching  Resources  from  English  Literature.  Compiled  and 
edited  by  James  Douglas  Robertson.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1962.  Pp.  268. 
$5.00. 


With  the  publication  of  this  vol- 
ume the  question  has  been  raised 
again  as  to  the  validity  of  books  of 
illustrations.  Though  the  problem 
will  not  be  solved  for  those  who  pro- 
nounce anathema  on  such  works, 
there  will  be  value  for  those  who  take 
a  less  rigid  stand. 

James  Robertson,  Professor  of 
Preaching  at  Asbury  Theological 
Seminary,  has  compiled  657  entries 
on  177  different  themes  from  the 
best  works  in  English  literature.  The 
selections  come  from  early  authors 
such  as  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  as 
well  as  from  more  contemporary 
writers,  such  as  Somerset  Maugham 
and  T.  S.  Eliot. 

The  immediate  advantage  of  the 
book  is  that  since  the  selections  come 
from  a  wide  range  of  sources,  the 
average  user  will  have  in  accessible 
form  values  from  books  too  numer- 
ous to  have  in  his  own  library.  A 
atopic  index  and  an  index  of  authors 
and  sources  plus  many  cross  refer- 
ences   make    the    selections    readily 


available.  By  prefacing  some  selec- 
tions with  a  short  description  of  the 
larger  context  from  which  they  have 
been  taken,  the  author  has  added  to 
their  usefulness.  Many  readers  will 
be  stimulated,  it  is  hoped,  to  pursue 
study  of  the  original  sources. 

Since  the  compiler  has  used  great 
literature  as  his  source  material,  the 
tantalizing  but  doubtful  "preacher's 
story"  has  been  rightfully  ignored. 
In  spite  of  the  successful  compilation 
which  has  eliminated  most  of  the 
deficiencies  of  such  books,  the  volume 
is  still  a  book  of  illustrations.  The 
selections  in  the  present  detached 
context  remind  us  of  an  arrangement 
of  wild  flowers  that  have  lost  much 
of  their  beauty  when  taken  from 
their  natural  surroundings,  but  still 
provide  an  attractive  display  when 
skillfully  used.  Like  all  books  of  illus- 
trations, this  volume  can  be  a  help 
for  the  discerning  writer  of  sermons, 
but  unfortunately  at  the  same  time 
can  be  a  crutch  for  the  lazy. 

— Harold  E.  Scott. 
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From  the  President's  Desk — 

A  recent  letter  from  a  Presbytery  group,  sent  to  all  our  seminaries, 
carried  a  plea  for  "some  formal  and  practice  training"  for  every  minister  in 
two  areas — that  of  "the  culturally  disadvantaged  of  the  urban  centers"  who 
live  in  a  "culture  of  poverty,"  and  that  of  specialized  "youth  work."  The 
two  are  somewhat  interrelated,  in  as  much  as  the  young  who  grow  up  in  a 
"culture  of  poverty"  tend  to  drop  out  of  school  early,  and  thus  drift  among 
the  unemployed  whose  unskilled  labor  is  increasingly  being  eliminated  by 
automation. 

Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  welcomes  this  encouragement  to  a 
task  of  which  it  was  already  cognizant  and  on  which  it  had  already  em- 
barked. The  Seminary  has  been  providentially  set  in  the  midst  of  an  urban 
community,  where  a  ready-made  laboratory  of  human  need  lies  all  about 
us.  The  East  Liberty  renewal  project,  already  begun  and  set  for  completion 
within  the  next  five  to  seven  years,  will  change  our  setting  but  will  not 
lessen  its  significance.  The  renewal  project  will  come  just  to  one  edge  of  the 
campus,  leaving  the  areas  on  the  other  side  of  the  campus  untouched,  save 
as  they  are  indirectly  influenced  by  the  transformation  of  the  adjacent 
environment.  This  will  mean  that  the  Seminary  will  be  set  between  a  re- 
newed inner  city  culture  on  the  one  side,  and  a  partially  blighted  one  on  the 
other.  The  laboratory  of  experience,  therefore,  will  be  enlarged  to  encompass 
both  aspects  of  the  urban  culture  of  our  time. 

Plans  are  shaping,  too,  for  a  more  definite  relationship  of  the  ministry 
of  our  students  to  the  juvenile  group  of  the  area,  in  cooperation  with  some 
of  the  East  Liberty  churches. 

Our  situation,  under  God,  is  providentially  fashioned  to  enable  us  to 
make  our  students  av/are  of  the  church's  responsibility  to  a  growing  segment 
of  our  population.  We  need  resources  of  grace  to  make  the  most  of  our 
opportunity. 

— Donald  G.  Miller. 


Ad  Hoc 

The  inauguration  of  Donald  G.  Miller  as  President  of  the  Seminary  on 
April  18,  1963  was  marked  by  an  extraordinarily  clear  statement  of  the 
present  circumstances  and  goals  of  Protestant  theological  education,  delivered 
in  the  Seminary  Chapel  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Taylor,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Theological  Schools.  Dr.  Taylor  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  that  formulated  the  plan  of  merger  that  brought  Pittsburgh's 
two  Presbyterian  seminaries  together  in  I960  and  knows  the  Seminary's 
situation  as  well  as  he  knows  the  national  picture  itself.  For  the  thought  of 
us  all  he  puts  a  question:  NO  FAULT  WITH  OUR  MINISTRY? 

Just  two  weeks  before  the  inaugural  ceremonies,  the  Seminary  heard 
the  Elliott  lectures.  Our  guest  was  Professor  Gunther  Bornkamm  of  the 
theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Germany.  For  publica- 
tion we  selected  his  lecture  on  PAUL'S  CHRISTOLOGY.  It  asks  a  very 
fundamental  question:  do  the  assumptions  we  ordinarily  make  as  we  read 
Paul  distort  our  understanding  of  Paul's  thought  on  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ? 

The  students  this  year  have  had  a  window  thrown  open  to  a  part  of 
Christ's  Church  little  known  to  Americans,  the  Protestant  churches  of  East 
Africa.  The  Reverend  John  Gatu,  Deputy  General  Secretary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  East  Africa,  has  been  studying  on  our  campus,  and  at  our 
request  has  furnished  us  a  report  on  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  IN 
EAST  AFRICA. 

To  complete  our  roundup  of  articles  on  the  education  question — 
whether  in  Pittsburgh,  Kenya,  or  in  the  study  of  the  minister  preparing  to 
expound  the  letters  of  St.  Paul — we  have  a  review  article  on  recent  thinking 
on  Christian  education  in  the  churches:  NEW  VIEWS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
TEACHING.  J.  Gordon  Chamberlin,  Associate  Professor  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation in  our  own  Seminary,  here  reports  and  reflects  on  eight  current  books 
in  a  field  of  practical  theology  that  is  a  concern  of  every  churchman. 

—E.  A.  S. 
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2  Corinthians  6:3 

by  Charles  L.  Taylor 


That  serious  problems  and  difficul- 
ties, both  new  and  old,  currently  face 
both  the  Church  and  its  seminaries 
is  no  news.  What  might  make  the 
headlines  would  be  sharp  criticism 
by  this  panel  of  contemporary  theo- 
logical education.  But  our  purpose 
on  this  day  when  we  welcome  a 
friend  into  a  seminary  presidency  is 
not  to  throw  ice  into  the  pool  into 
which  he  is  plunging,  but  rather  to 
ask  what  improvements  may  be  made 
in  1963  as  we  endeavor  to  prepare 
men  fit  for  the  Christian  ministry.  In 
its  first  form,  the  topic  before  us  was 
formulated  in  some  such  fashion  as 
this:  how  have  rapidly  changing  con- 
ditions in  the  world  and  in  the 
Church  over  the  past  two  decades 
affected  the  task  of  theological  edu- 
cation, and  what  changes  are  now 
required? 

If  we  are  right  in  thinking  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a  distinct  stiff- 
ening of  seminary  requirements,  and 
that  both  the  Church  itself  and  the 
world  outside  are  impatient  for  im- 
provements, five  major  steps  readily 
suggest  themselves. 


I 

The  first  is  to  enforce  stricter  en- 
trance requirements.  Back  in  1923 
only  five  seminaries  in  the  country 
"actually  admitted  only  college  grad- 
uates"1; now  almost  all  do,  or  come 
very  close  to  this  standard.  Some  of 
the  seminaries  are  demanding  Greek 
before  admission.  Some  are  sending 
their  students  to  nearby  colleges  to 

1H.   R.   Niebuhr  et  al,  The  Advancement   of  Theological  Education    (New   York: 
Harper,  1957),  p.  7. 
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repair  deficiencies  without  seminary 
credit.  Even  as  the  medical  schools 
insist  that  their  future  students  come 
to  them  with  certain  foundations  laid 
in  college,  should  we  not  insist  that 
entering  students  shall  have  taken  the 
proper  prerequisites  for  theological 
study? 

A  recent  preliminary  report  from 
the  Study  of  Pre-Seminary  Education 
by  Keith  Bridston  and  Dwight  Cul- 
ver2 urges  that  "the  A.A.T.S.  State- 
ment of  Pre-Seminary  Studies  must 
be  translated  {from  suggestions]  into 
actual  entrance  requirements."  To  do 
so  might,  incidentally,  have  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  separating  vague,  Uto- 
pian hopes  from  concrete,  actual 
necessities. 

"A  striking  illustration  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  reports  we  have  re- 
ceived from  seminary  faculty  consul- 
tations on  pre-seminary  education 
held  during  the  last  year  at  our  re- 
quest. One  question  we  asked  them 
to  consider  was:  'What  are  the  major 
deficiencies  of  your  entering  students 
which  might  have  been  overcome  by 
a  more  adequate  pre-seminary  edu- 
cation?' Almost  without  exception 
the  prime  deficiency  noted  was  in 
'the  ability  to  write  and  speak  Eng- 
lish clearly  and  correctly.'  That,  of 
course,  is  the  very  first  recommenda- 
tion in  the  A.A.T.S.  Statement  on 
Pre-Seminary  Studies.  Then  why  not 
put  some  teeth  into  the  recommenda- 


tion by  making  competence  in  Eng- 
lish a  binding  entrance  requirement 
for  seminary?  If  existing  instruments 
to  test  this  are  inadequate,  the  semi- 
naries might  well  devise  their  own. 
By  hesitating  to  institute  more  strin- 
gent entrance  requirements  in  regard 
to  the  'tools'  of  education,  particular- 
ly graduate  education,  the  seminaries 
are  making  their  own  task  of  theo- 
logical education  proper  that  much 
more  difficult.  And  if  they  are  seri- 
ously concerned  about  preparing 
competent  ministers,  for  whom  facil- 
ity in  the  use  of  English  is  surely  a 
sine  qua  non,  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive contributions  they  can  make 
in  this  enterprise  is  to  demand  this 
facility  of  their  entering  students. 

Bridston  and  Culver,  inquiring 
whether  the  seminaries  hesitate  to 
put  real  teeth  into  their  entrance 
standards  through  fears  of  reducing 
their  numbers  of  future  ministers 
(and  we  might  add,  their  own  en- 
rollments), then  say  this: 

"Pope  Pius  XI  in  his  Encyclical 
Ad  Catholici  Sacerdotii  quotes  with 
approval  the  words  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas:  'God  never  abandons  His 
Church;  and  so  the  number  of  priests 
will  be  always  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  faithful,  provided  the  worthy 
are  advanced  and  the  unworthy  sent 
away'  and  admonishes:  'Bishops  and 
religious  superiors  should  not  be  de- 
terred from  this  needful  severity  by 


2A.A.T.S.  Monthly  Staff  Report,  Vol.  VII,  Number  3,  March,  1963. 
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fear  of  diminishing  the  number  of 
priests'." 

We  do  not  understand  this  to 
mean  that  all  theological  students, 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  must  have 
earned  Phi  Beta  Kappa  keys  or  be 
born  with  dizzy  I.Q.'s.  It  does  mean 
that  only  qualified  persons  should  be 
allowed  to  apply,  that  the  seminaries 
should  insist  on  a  high  level  of  prep- 
aration before  admission,  and  that  no 
man  should  be  admitted  prematurely. 

II 

A  second  major  improvement  in 
theological  education  logically  stands 
here,  after  the  student  has  been  ad- 
mitted, but  in  importance  might  well 
be  put  first.  Let  the  theological  stu- 
dent be  a  student!  It  is  plain  as  a 
pike-staff  that  a  fundamental  evil  in 
American  theological  education  to- 
day, perhaps  the  root  trouble,  is  the 
diversion  of  the  students  from  their 
books.  Many  of  the  seminaries,  so 
far  from  justifying  the  old  jibes 
about  "ivory  towers"  or  "monastic 
cloisters"  are  brief  whistle  stops  on 
a  train  that  is  running  wildly  from 
home  to  church  to  secular  employ- 
ment and  to  many  other  varied  des- 
tinations, but  hardly  to  the  place  of 
study.  If  the  student  be  not  present, 
and  able  to  hear,  and  calm  enough 
to  digest,  all  that  we  shall  say  about 
the  curriculum  is  empty  nonsense. 

In  many  a  seminary  the  schedule  is 
so  arranged  that  a  student  can  gradu- 
ate by  attending  classes  on  only  four, 


or  sometimes  three,  days  a  week. 
Half  of  the  week,  from  an  academic 
standpoint,  is  virtually  wasted.  A 
glorious  opportunity  offered  to  young 
men  for  a  three  year  period  of  di- 
rected study  that  will  never  be  given 
again  is  only  half  used.  How  waste- 
ful for  the  student,  wasteful  for  the 
seminary,  wasteful  for  the  Church! 
It  is  wasteful  for  the  student  because 
he  needs  preparation  for  the  minis- 
try which  he  fails  to  get,  wasteful 
for  the  seminary  because  the  atmos- 
phere of  sustained,  serious,  scholarly 
work  is  dissipated,  and  wasteful  for 
the  Church  because  in  supplying  pul- 
pits with  bright  young  theological 
students  it  eats  its  seed  corn. 

Badly  needed  reforms  in  some 
seminaries  include  the  following: 

1.  A  rule  against  long  week-end 
traveling.  We  find  students  who 
drive  weekly  three  or  four  or  even 
seven  hundred  miles.  Not  only  do 
they  eat  up  their  revenue  in  gasoline; 
not  only  do  they  wear  themselves 
out;  they  hold  back  the  academic 
efficiency  of  the  whole  school. 

2.  The  housing  of  students,  so  far 
as  possible,  on  or  at  least  near  the 
seminary  grounds. 

3.  Insuring  that  Monday  be  one  of 
the  week's  chief  working  days.  We 
no  longer  live  in  a  period  when  the 
horse  and  buggy  require  all  day  to 
cover  forty  miles. 

4.  Letting  whatever  time  is  spent 
in  the  churches,  whether  for  revenue 
or  otherwise,  be  an  integrated  part  of 
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theological    education    by    provision 
for  its  adequate  supervision. 

5.  Insisting  that  this  church  work 
begin  modestly  and  advance,  if  neces- 
sary, toward  heavier  responsibilities, 
forbidding  a  student  to  hold  a  pas- 
torate in  his  first  year  and  perhaps 
his  second.  "During  the  period  when 
the  voice  is  changing  we  do  not 
sing,"  says  Helmut  Thielicke,  "and 
during  this  formative  period  in  the 
life  of  the  theological  student  he  does 
not  preach." 

6.  If  it  be  objected  that  these  mea- 
sures are  too  severe  because  of  loss 
to  the  student  of  needed  revenue,  let 
us  face  frankly  the  question  as  to 
whether  in  the  end  the  cost  of  addi- 
tional scholarship  aid,  well  con- 
trolled, is  greater  than  the  present 
enormous  waste. 

And  whether  it  be  through  com- 
mon meals,  or  house  prayers,  or  in- 
tramural sports,  or  extra-curriculum 
lectures  and  discussions,  or  whatever 
means  we  can  devise,  let  us  work  to 
make  the  seminary  the  true  alma 
mater,  the  nurturing  mother,  the  sus- 
taining focal  affection  in  the  years 
of  the  student's  connection  with  it. 

Ill 

Now,  and  only  now,  are  we  ready 
for  the  third  major  improvement,  the 
revitalizing  of  the  course  offerings. 

In  the  best  universities  there  is 
constant  experimentation  both  with 
new  courses  and  teaching  methods, 
which  is  not  always  true  of  theologi- 


cal schools.  The  whole  teaching  en- 
terprise is  undergirded  and  lifted  by 
research  and  writing.  Research  proj- 
ects in  theology  are  almost  in  the 
category  of  snakes  in  Ireland  ( "There 
are  no  snakes  in  Ireland"),  but  we 
can  say  something  about  the  courses 
and  the  way  of  teaching  them. 

If  we  ask  "Why  new  courses?"  is 
not  the  answer  in  the  movements 
that  have  made  their  impact  upon 
the  Christian  Church  of  the  last  half 
century,  to  name  but  four,  Biblical 
theology,  the  liturgical  movement, 
the  rediscovery  of  the  laity  (the  great 
frozen  asset  of  the  Church),  and  the 
ecumenical  movement?  Do  we  keep 
on  giving  the  same  old  courses  in 
the  same  old  way  as  if  these  move- 
ments had  never  been?  In  reality 
they  are  not  the  same.  Once  they  may 
have  lived.  Repetition  overlong  kills 
them.  Do  we  carry  coals  to  New- 
castle when  in  Pittsburgh  we  quote 
Elliott  Dunlap  Smith? 

The  human  mind,  like  the  human 
body,  tends  to  calcify  around  any  ma- 
terial that  stays  static  within  its  organ- 
ism. If  we  give  a  student  precise  in- 
formation and  answers  and  let  these 
lie  inert  in  his  mind,  they  are  likely  to 
calcify  and  produce  a  crustacean  think- 
er— a  man  whose  thinking  is  enclosed 
in  a  shell  of  fixed  ideas  and  formu- 
las. Such  a  mind,  like  all  crustaceans,  is 
exceptionally  capable  of  shielding  itself 
from  exposure  to  the  pain  of  changing 
reality;  but  like  all  crustaceans  it  is 
also  peculiarly  incapable  of  adapting 
itself  to  fundamental  change  or  of 
controlling  changing  reality.  Worse 
still,  if  instead  of  giving  a  student 
that  inert  knowledge  through  his  own 
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discovery,  we  give  it  to  him  as  of  our 
authority,  we  have  created  a  type  of 
mind  similar  to  the  hermit  crab,  with 
somebody  else's  shell  that  it  drags 
around,  a  ponderous  mass  impeding 
thinking;  into  which,  whenever  reality 
becomes  disagreeable  or  threatening,  it 
can  retreat  and  say,  "There  are  the 
accepted  answers."3 

But  does  this  protest  against  the 
old  stuff  mean  adding  more  and 
more  courses  in  cafeterial  profusion 
without  reference  to  a  balanced  diet 
or  the  capacity  of  young  appetities? 
On  the  contrary,  in  many  schools  the 
number  of  courses  offered  is  obvious- 
ly too  large;  many  could  be  elimi- 
nated without  serious  loss,  and  unless 
the  faculty  has  planned  the  program 
most  carefully,  the  student  is  often 
bewildered  rather  than  helped  by  the 
range  of  choice. 

Here  are  a  few  rather  bare  sugges- 
tions about  the  curriculum  put  for 
the  sake  of  brevity  into  the  hortatory 
or  imperative  mood: 

1.  Let  the  faculty  decide  upon  a 
few  basic  courses  for  everyone,  but 
this  prescription  should  probably  not 
exceed  one-half  of  the  total.  At  least 
there  should  be  some  freedom  even 
if  a  certain  number  of  courses  in  a 
department  is  required.  A  man  swims 
in  cold  water  with  pleasure  if  he 
dives  in  of  his  own  will,  with  quite 
another  reaction  if  he  is  thrown  in. 

2.  Let  the  faculty  engage  in  rather 
frequent  "disarmament  conferences," 


in  which  the  members  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  some  of  the  prescriptions 
each  stoutly  defends  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  enterprise. 

3.  Probably  scrap  some  general, 
not  to  say  superficial,  survey  courses. 

4.  Avoid  a  multiplicity  of  two- 
hour  courses  and  let  the  student 
wrestle  hard  with  a  few  subjects  even 
if  they  damage  his  thighs  and  make 
him  lame  until  in  parting  they  bless 
him. 

5.  Insist  that  the  student  have  the 
proper  preparation  for  the  subjects 
he  studies. 

6.  Help  him  to  understand  the 
school's  basic  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, guide  him  in  the  selection  of 
his  courses,  that  his  program  may 
have  a  clear  purpose,  and  lest  sec- 
ondary reasons  such  as  the  fact  that 
the  course  does  not  meet  on  Friday 
afternoon  become  primary  in  his 
decision. 

7.  Abandon  the  attempt  to  get 
everything  in,  to  teach  less  and  less 
about  more  and  more. 

8.  In  maintaining  a  balance  be- 
tween courses  that  are  generally 
called  classical  or  theoretical  and 
those  in  the  practical  or  pastoral  de- 
partment, let  there  be  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  cooperation  be- 
tween these  fields,  so  that  the  Biblical 
teacher  is  never  far  from  the  minister 
in  his  work  as  teacher  and  preacher, 


3Elliott  Dunlap  Smith,  "Fundamentals  of  Professional  Education"  in  Report  of  the 
Association  of  Seminary  Professors  in  the  Practical  Fields,  June  10-12,  1950,  p.  18. 
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and  the  homiletics  teacher  conscious 
of  his  part  in  the  construction  of  a 
true  theology. 

More,  however,  depends  on  how 
the  courses  are  taught,  whether  the 
lecture  notes  of  the  professor  are  on 
white  paper  that  has  rurned  yellow, 
whether  he  has  been  touched  by  the 
movements  in  the  church  which  we 
mentioned,  whether  he  is  alert  to  the 
world  about  him,  whether  he  is 
frozen  within  his  protective  tower  of 
learning  or  capable  of  imagining  ig- 
norance, whether  he  is  delivering  his 
subject  matter  or  helping  the  student 
develop  in  his  own  way  to  his  great- 
est potential.  Good  teachers,  like 
preachers,  are  often  apparently  en- 
dowed by  birth  with  unusual  gifts, 
but  here  again  let  us  make  a  few 
brief  suggestions: 

1.  When  the  somnolent  professor 
no  longer,  or  never  did  teach  well 
one  of  the  basic  courses,  prefer  the 
good  of  the  student  to  the  pride  of 
the  professor,  and  shift  him  else- 
where. 

2.  Help  the  faculty  to  be  replen- 
ished by  sabbatical  leaves,  attend- 
ance at  scholarly  meetings,  oppor- 
tunities for  new  courses,  by  new  and 
adventurous  forms  of  ministry  to 
the  world,  and  the  like. 

3.  Arrange  for  exchanges  of  pro- 
fessors with  other  schools,  bring  in 
good  teachers  on  a  part-time  lecture- 
ship basis,  provide  at  least  one  or 
two  conspicuous  examples  of  super- 
ior teaching. 


4.  At  least  discuss,  know  about, 
and  presumably  try  various  teaching 
methods  other  than  lectures — tutorial 
hours,  preceptorials,  seminars,  guided 
reading,  team  teaching  (with  all  its 
own  problems)  — understanding  the 
teaching  process,  and  be  alert  to 
whatever  in  personal  relationships 
contributes  to  the  vitality  of  teach- 
ing and  learning. 

IV 

Whether  the  teaching  is  lively  or 
not  will  depend  largely  on  whether 
the  work  of  the  classroom  and  the 
seminary  is  closely  related  to  secular 
learning.  At  this  point  there  is  the 
greatest  need  for  change.  To  refuse 
is  to  die;  to  be  alert  may  help  us  to 
live. 

Here,  for  example,  is  one  indict- 
ment of  the  Communion  to  which  I 
belong,  which  might  a  fortiori  be  ap- 
plied to  our  seminaries. 

For  decades,  if  not  generations,  Chris- 
tian faith  has  lived  in  a  state  of  imag- 
inative impoverishment.  How  should  it 
not?  The  Church  has  lived  in  almost 
total  isolation  from  the  arts.  Academic 
theology  has  lived  on  its  own  fat.  The 
supply  of  fat  is  running  out.  There  is, 
of  course,  an  escape.  The  theologian 
can  turn  himself  entirely  into  an  his- 
torian or  bibliographer  or  textual  critic. 
That  way  lies  a  kind  of  security.  What 
lies  in  the  other  way  is  not  at  all  cer- 
tain or  secure.  .  .  .  Manna  lay  thick  on 
the  ground,  but  the  Israelites  were  very 
dubious  about  it.  To  try  new  food  al- 
ways means  taking  a  chance.  Some  of 
those  who  try  it  may  be  poisoned.  That 
is  the  risk. 


10 

Or  again, 

Christian  faith  has  been  an  ark  of  re- 
treat. We  could  shut  ourselves  inside  it 
when  the  pressure  upon  our  lives  and 
imagination  seemed  to  lead  to  name- 
less perils.  We  have  relied  upon  the 
several  establishments,  religious,  politi- 
cal, and  moral,  to  protect  us  from  the 
barbarians.  Our  first  lesson  will  be  to 
learn  that  our  greatest  ally  is  not  the 
dying  establishments  but  the  hungry 
and  destitute  world  which  is  still  alive 
enough  to  feel  its  own  hunger.  The 
starting  point  ...  is  not  argument  but 
sharpened  awareness.4 

Here,  also,  are  the  words  of  a 
teacher  of  both  undergraduates  and 
graduates  in  a  recent  letter. 

I  feel  that  the  seminaries — at  least  the 
ones  I  am  familiar  with — are  simply 
out  of  touch  with  the  outside  world, 
including  the  academic  world.  I  think 
many  of  the  students  in  the  seminaries 
come  to  realize  this  by  the  time  they 
graduate,  and  they  feel  cheated,  know- 
ing that  for  most  of  them  there  will 
never  be  another  chance  for  study  and 
instruction  of  a  formal  nature.  If  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  I  would  turn 
the  whole  system  inside  out.  Maybe  it 
is  just  as  well  that  I  do  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it! 

What  this  means  for  the  semi- 
naries is  much  more  than  new  courses 
about  contemporary  affairs.  Our  busi- 
ness is  not  to  be  a  columnist  on  cur- 
rent affairs  like  James  Reston,  but  to 
inform  the  Restons  with  those  in- 
sights and  attitudes  that  come  from 
long  wrestling  with  the  Bible  and  the 
meaning  of  faith.   But  those  meta- 
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phors  of  the  fat,  the  ark  and  the  her- 
mit crab  rightly  disturb  us.  The  semi- 
nary curriculum  must  have  windows 
on  at  least  four  sides — not  only  one 
or  two — on  the  Bible,  the  Church, 
the  individual,  and  society,  and  we 
know  that  these  last  two  have  been 
grossly  neglected.  "We  cannot  inform 
the  Restons  unless  we  have  some 
knowledge  of  what  they  are  talking 
about.  Here  are  some  course  titles 
taken  almost  at  random  from  the 
catalogues  of  two  seminaries,  and 
how  strange  they  sound  to  much  of 
the  seminary  world:  "The  Gospel 
and  the  City,"  "The  Interaction  of 
Persons  in  Groups,"  "Christianity  and 
Communism,"  "Religion  and  the  Uni- 
versity in  Varying  Cultures,"  (Un- 
ion); "Psychological  Images  of  Man," 
"The  Language  of  Religion,"  "Reli- 
gion and  Literature"  and  "New  Pat- 
terns for  the  Renewal  of  the  Church," 
( Harvard ) . 

This  manna  may  taste  bitter,  in- 
deed may  be  poison  to  some.  But  if 
our  Lord  came  into  this  world  to 
save  it,  must  not  his  Church  be  con- 
cerned for  his  people  where  they 
live,  and  understand  how  they  think 
and  feel,  and  instead  of  shouting  at 
them  listen  to  what  they  say? 

The  implications  here  are  far- 
reaching,  complex,  not  simple.  One 
of  them  concerns  the  physical  loca- 
tion of  seminaries.  Another  has  to 


4H.  E.  Root,  "Beginning  All  Over  Again"  in  Soundings,  ed.,  A.  R.  Vidler    (Cam- 
bridge U.P.,  1962),  p.  19. 
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Paul's  Christology 

by  GUNTHER  BORNKAMM 


First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  explain 
to  you  the  somewhat  unusual  and  un- 
common course  I  wish  to  take  with 
you  in  this  lecture  concerning  Paul's 
Christology.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  deal  with  the  Pauline  teaching 
concerning  Christ  as  a  complete,  iso- 
lated topic  by  itself.  Indeed  you  will 
be  expecting  this  of  me,  and  the 
title  of  this  lecture  appears  to  con- 
form to  this  expectation.  According- 
ly, our  task  would  be  to  pull  together 
the  many  scattered  statements  of  Paul 
concerning  Christ,  to  classify  and  to 
put  them  together  into  a  systematic 
whole.  We  certainly  would,  at  the 
same  time,  produce  in  this  way  many 
individual  features  for  which  quota- 
tions in  the  letters  of  Paul  could  be 
given,  and  the  result  would  perhaps 
be  a  more  or  less  complete  Christ- 
ological  doctrinal  system.  As  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact, it  is  by  such  a  method 
that  the  conventional  presentation  of 
the  Pauline  Christology  proceeds  in 
textbooks  and  monographs  on  New 
Testament  Theology,  as  for  example 
again  in  the  book  titled  "Christology 
of  the  New  Testament"  by  Dr.  Oscar 
Cullmann. 

It  seems,  however,  rather  question- 
able, whether  we  are  able  to  find  out 
the  meaning  of  especially  Paul's 
Christology.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 


convinced  that  would  miss  the  point 
of  the  Apostle's  Christology.  For  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  characteristic  in 
highest  measure  exactly  for  Paul 
that  there  is  in  his  theology  no  such 
complete  independent  teaching  con- 
cerning Christ.  One  can  investigate 
the  first  three  gospels,  for  instance, 
according  to  their  Christology,  above 
all  the  Fourth  Gospel  or  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter,  and  most  clearly  the 
Letter  to  the  Hebrews.  They  all  offer 
in  very  different  ways  a  more  or  less 
complete  Christological  picture.  For 
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Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  not 
maintained  in  the  same  manner.  It  is 
no  accident  that  his  statements  con- 
cerning Christ  are  fragmentary  and 
scattered  in  his  letters.  And  where 
we  now  and  then  find  relatively  con- 
nected Christological  sections,  Paul 
is  using  for  the  most  part  keryg- 
matic  formulas  which  do  not  yet  ex- 
press the  exactitude  and  particulars 
of  his  views;  for  example,  in  the 
famous  Christ-hymn  in  Philippians 
2:6-11  or  First  Corinthians  15:3ff. 

The  Pauline  particularities  are  first 
clear  when  one  asks  how  Paul  uses 
these  thoughts  and  which  sense  he 
gives  to  them;  viz.,  under  the  aspect 
of  his  own  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  traditions  received  and 
assimilated  by  him.  For  this  interpre- 
tation of  Paul  it  is  characteristic  in 
his  Christology,  as  in  all  themes  of 
his  theology,  that  in  and  by  itself 
Paul  develops  no  doctrine  of  God, 
of  Christ,  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  Church, 
of  the  last  things  and  so  on,  and  thus 
develops  no  independent,  dogmatic 
loci  per  se,  but  that  all  these  indi- 
vidual themes  are  immediately  inter- 
woven into  the  general  theme  of  the 
confrontation  between  God  and  man, 
which  implies  judgment  and  grace. 
The  field  of  this  relationship  and  this 
event  is  the  particular  and  never- 
abandoned  scope  of  his  thinking.  For 
this  reason,  every  statement  concern- 
ing God,  Christ,  the  Spirit,  etc.,  is 
always  at  once  for  Paul  a  statement 
concerning  man.  This  attachment  is 


so  close,  that  it  is  not  at  all  adequate 
to  join  the  statements  concerning  the 
lost-estate  and  salvation  of  man  only 
in  the  sense  of  a  consequence  or  a 
homiletical-moral  application  to  the 
other  statements.  This  means  espe- 
cially for  the  Christology  of  Paul  that 
he  unites  k  entirely  with  his  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone. 

For  the  evaluation  of  these  ques- 
tions and  for  the  explanation  of  this 
specific  way  of  Paul's  thinking,  in 
the  following  we  want  to  select  one 
particular  text,  that  is  the  praescript 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Paul 
here  gives  two  entirely  different  com- 
prehensive summaries  of  the  Gospel, 
one  of  which  follows  immediately 
upon  the  other.  The  first  is  a  keryg- 
matic  formula  (l:3f),  a  credo, 
which  the  Christians  in  Rome  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world  confess  with 
him,  and  following  this  (l:l6f)  is 
a  phrase  which  is  formulated  in  his 
own  language:  "the  Gospel  is  the 
saving  power  of  God  for  everyone 
who  has  faith;  the  Jew  first  but  the 
Greek  also — because  here  is  revealed 
God's  justice  from  faith  to  faith  as 
the  Scripture  says  'he  shall  gain  life 
who  is  justified  through  faith'."  At 
first  glance  a  connection  between 
both  statements  cannot  be  recog- 
nized, for  Romans  l:3f  speaks  pure- 
ly Christologically  without  any  so- 
teriological  assertion  such  as  "God's 
saving  power,"  "God's  justice  from 
faith  to  faith,"  "to  live  or  gain  life." 
All  these  expressions  stand   in  Ro- 
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mans  l:l6f,  which,  however,  does 
not  once  contain  the  name  of  Christ 
or  any  Christological  title  as  in  Ro- 
mans 1 :  3f,  such  as  "Son  of  David," 
"Son  of  God"  and  "Lord."  Neverthe- 
less it  is  clear  that  both  statements 
belong  together.  Surely  both  consider 
collectively  the  content  of  the  Gospel 
in  its  entirety. 

We  ask,  therefore:  Which  path 
leads  from  l:3f  to  l:l6f  and  which 
path  leads  back  again  from  l:l6f  to 
l:3f?  In  any  case,  that  convergence 
must  exist  for  Paul  since  many  other 
statements  concerning  his  doctrine  of 
justification  indicate  how  deeply  they 
are  anchored  in  his  Christology.  We 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  truly  not  false  but  still 
inadequate  answer,  that  Paul  in  Ro- 
mans l:3f  wanted  to  document  only 
his  catholic  orthodoxy  before  the  Ro- 
mans, with  whom  he  was  not  yet  per- 
sonally acquainted.  I  assume,  rather, 
that  Paul  must  have  already  under- 
stood the  credo  in  Romans  l:3f  in 
such  a  way  that  it  may  be  consid- 
ered a  bridge  and  a  close  connection 
to  his  doctrine  of  justification. 

Let  us  keep  this  question  in  mind 
and  now  reflect  more  exactly  upon 
the  Christology  of  Paul  in  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  Christological  ideas 
of  this  credo.  So  I  ask  your  permis- 


sion to  take  account  of  some  special 
problems  in  the  preface  of  the  Letter 
to  the  Romans  and  in  doing  so,  to 
broaden  our  theme.  Therefore,  we 
have  to  consider  here  at  first  the 
Christological  traditions  in  the  pre- 
Pauline  and  non-Pauline  Church  in 
Palestine  and  in  Hellenistic-Jewish 
Christianity.1  For  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Pauline  interpretation  will  only 
become  clear  to  us  when  we  under- 
stand the  background  of  the  Chris- 
tological conceptions  which  have 
found  their  reflection  in  the  credo  of 
Romans  l:3f.  The  Christology  of 
Paul  must  not  occupy  us  as  a  com- 
plete doctrinal  system  in  itself,  but 
as  a  process  of  acceptance  and  new 
interpretation  of  received  tradition. 
In  this  lies,  in  my  opinion,  the  spe- 
cial achievement  of  the  Apostle. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  mentioned 
text  Romans  l:3f.  That  this  is  a 
formula  is  shown  by  the  following.2 
(1)  Romans  1:3  is  formulated  dili- 
gently in  two  participial  phrases 
which  are  subordinate  to  the  words 
"about  his  Son."  This  is  the  typical 
style  of  Old  Testament  creeds.  (2) 
The  title  "Son  of  David"  occurs  only 
here  and  nowhere  else  in  Paul  and 
belongs  to  a  former  pre-Pauline 
Christological  tradition.  ( 3 )  Our  sen- 
tence has  concepts  and  phrases  which 


1For  the  following  I  am  indebted  in  some  respects  to  the  excellent  book  of  Dr.  Ferdi- 
nand Hahn,  Christologische  Hoheitsnamen;  Ihre  Geschichte  im  frixhen  Christentums 
(not  yet  published,  but  appearing  soon  with  Vandenhoeck  a.  Ruprecht,  Goettingen ) . 

2Compare  R.  Bultmann,  Theology  of  New  Testament  (1951),  p.  49.  The  same  thesis 
is  represented  by  many  other  exegetes. 
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are  otherwise  unusual  in  Paul,  name- 
ly the  Christological  antithesis  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  according  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  in  our  creed, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  holi- 
ness; all  the  phrase  "appointed  (or 
installed )  as  Son  of  God  in  power  by 
or  since  the  resurrection  of  the  dead." 
(4)  A  very  remarkable  argument: 
lacking  here  all  statements  concern- 
ing the  significance  of  salvation  by 
the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross, 
which  otherwise  is  almost  always 
found  in  Paul's  letters. 

These  are  arguments  enough.  The 
result  of  our  observations  is,  that 
Paul  quotes  here  (Romans  l:3f)  the 
kerygmatic  creed  of  the  former 
Christian  tradition  like  I  Corinthians 
15:3rT  and  others  and  frames  the  for- 
mula with  his  own  words  "about  his 
Son"  and  "Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

Our  creed  points  to  an  old  Chris- 
tology  which  distinguishes  between 
two  levels  and  spheres  and  attaches 
to  these  the  two  Christological  titles 
Son  of  David  and  Son  of  God  in  the 
sense  of  a  temporal  sequence.  Al- 
ready this  pre-Pauline  Christology 
reflects  an  important  development  of 
an  early  Christian  understanding  of 
faith.  Old  Testament  and  Jewish 
Messianic  ideas  are  used,  but  they 
have  been  altered  and  have  taken  on 
a  new  sense. 

Pre-Pauline  Thought 

I  would  now  like  to  penetrate 
more  deeply  into  the  history  and  pre- 


history of  the  thoughts  of  our  text 
which  presents  the  answer  of  the 
early  Christians  to  God's  action  of 
salvation  carried  out  in  Christ  for 
the  world  and  which  reflects  the 
steps  and  stages  of  early  Christian 
faith  and  thought,  in  other  words  the 
development  of  primitive  Christian 
thinking.  Perhaps  I  myself  must  now 
accept  the  reproach  reserved  for  a 
typical  German  scholar,  who  should 
be  speaking  about  Paul  but  to  begin 
with  speaks  of  a  pre-Pauline  for- 
mula, and  then  is  still  not  satisfied, 
but  must  as  well  deal  with  the  his- 
torical background  of  this  pre-Paul- 
ine formula.  However,  I  would  like 
to  invite  you  to  bear  with  me  along 
the  way.  For  I  hope  that  at  the  same 
time  we  shall  obtain  an  insight  into 
the  eventful  history  of  earliest  Chris- 
tian faith  and  into  the  very  manifold 
recognitions  which  through  this  de- 
velopment grew  into  maturity.  And  I 
promise  that  we  shall  find  our  way 
back  to  Paul. 

A.  Let  us  begin  with  the  Chris- 
tological title  Son  of  David.  Everyone 
knows  that  it  stems  from  Old  Testa- 
ment and  Jewish  Messianic  expecta- 
tion, where  it  is  a  title  of  majesty 
which  recalls  the  promises  given  to 
David.  The  earliest  Church  applied 
it  to  Jesus  as  the  promised  king  of 
the  end-time,  even  if  it  did  not  play 
the  same  role  as  the  title  Son  of  Man. 
Even  the  nationalistic  hopes  which 
Judaism  placed  upon  the  Messiah 
from  the  lineage  of  David  stilT  echo 
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clearly  in  the  New  Testament,  for 
example,  in  the  cry  of  the  people 
who  were  with  Jesus  at  his  entry  into 
Jerusalem:  "Hosannah!  Blessings  on 
him  who  comes  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Blessings  on  the  coming  King- 
dom of  our  father  David.  Hosannah 
in  the  heaven"  (Mark  11:9) — or  in 
the  words  of  the  angel  to  Mary: 
"The  Lord  God  will  give  him  the 
throne  of  his  ancestor  David  and  he 
will  be  King  over  Israel  forever;  his 
reign  shall  never  end"  (Luke  l:32f; 
cf.  also  Luke  l:68ff).  Furthermore, 
the  disappointed  disciples  in  the 
Emmaus  road  expected  from  the 
earthly  Jesus  the  salvation  of  Israel 
(Luke  24:21)  and  before  the  As- 
cension the  disciples  ask  the  resur- 
rected One:  "Lord,  is  this  the  time 
when  you  are  to  establish  once  again 
the  sovereignty  of  Israel?"  (Acts 
1:6).  Certainly  Jesus  neither  preach- 
ed nor  confirmed  this  nationalistic 
expectation,  and  we  therefore  know 
of  no  single  group  in  Post-Easter 
Christianity  which  might  have  pur- 
sued Zealotic  tendencies.  It  is  very 
likely,  however,  that  for  the  first 
Christians,  whose  hopes  are  still  ex- 
pressed in  the  Johannine  Apocalypse, 
universal  eschatological  expectations 
were  connected  with  the  title  Son  of 
David.  Therefore  in  Revelation  5:5 


the  Messiah  is  called  "the  Lion  from 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  Root  of 
David."  So  also  in  Revelation  22:16: 
"I  am  the  root  ancf  scion  of  David, 
the  bright  morning  star."  He  has  the 
keys  of  David  (3:7),  that  is,  the  keys 
to  the  New  Jerusalem,  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah.  Even  Paul,  who 
otherwise  apart  from  Romans  l:3f 
never  uses  the  title  Son  of  David, 
once  expresses  this  eschatological 
hope  in  the  Old  Testament  quotation 
in  Romans  15:12:  "There  shall  be 
the  root  of  Jesse,  the  one  raised  up 
to  govern  the  Gentiles."  All  these 
passages  refer  to  the  coming  Son  of 
David. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
title  Son  of  David  is  applied  to  the 
earthly  Jesus,  above  all  in  the  synop- 
tic Gospels,  most  frequently  in  Mat- 
thew (10  times).  Here  Jesus  is  re- 
peatedly addressed  as  Son  of  David 
where  a  miracle,  a  healing  is  request- 
ed of  him  (Matthew  9:27;  15:22; 
20: 3 Iff.  Already  this  addressing  of 
Jesus  as  the  Savior  is  no  longer  genu- 
inely Jewish,  but  here  the  title  of  Son 
of  David  has  taken  on  a  new  mean- 
ing from  Jesus'  person  and  deeds. 

The  genealogy  of  Jesus  holds  spe- 
cial interest  for  me.3  Naturally  it 
should  prove  that  Jesus  descends 
from  the  royal  lineage  of  David;  fur- 


3Also  Luke  3 :23ff  contains  a  genealogy  of  Jesus  even  quite  different  from  Matthew. 
Luke  traces  the  descent  of  Jesus  back  to  Adam,  the  first  man  and  Son  of  God.  Per- 
haps the  meaning  of  this  genealogy  is  to  demonstrate  Jesus  as  the  new  man  and 
the  innovator  of  a  new  mankind  in  a  similar  sense  as  Paul  did  in  I  Corinthians 
15:21,  45ff  and  Romans  5:12ff. 
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thermore,  the  following  pericope  in 
1:18-25  is,  as  K.  Stendahl  has  point- 
ed out,  not  a  special  birth  narrative, 
but  only  "an  enlarged  footnote  to  the 
crucial  point  in  the  genealogy."  For 
here  it  is  reported  how  miraculously 
God  has  set  Jesus  into  the  lineage  of 
David.4  But  why  is  it  that  at  the  very 
beginning  Jesus  is  called  not  only 
Son  of  David  but  also  Son  of  Abra- 
ham, and  why  is  his  lineage  traced 
back  to  Abraham  in  the  series  of  three 
groups,  each  with  fourteen  mem- 
bers? So  far  as  I  can  see,  this  is  in 
most  cases  established  in  the  literature 
only  by  the  fact  that  Abraham  is  the 
Father  of  Israel  and  the  bearer  of 
the  promise.  But  this  explanation  is 
not  sufficient.  For  the  fact  that  the 
Davidic  Messiah  is  also  a  descendant 
of  Abraham  is  something  which  was 
self-understood  by  every  Jew  and  is 
therefore  nowhere  especially  empha- 
sized. All  Israelites  are  certainly  chil- 
dren of  Abraham.  In  Matthew  1, 
however,  the  Messiah  Jesus  is  ex- 
pressly called  the  Son  of  Abraham. 
I  believe  that  we  must  conclude  from 
this  that  behind  the  reflections  upon 
the  genealogy  of  Jesus  in  Matthew  1 
stands  a  community  for  which  it  is 
not  so  naturally  self-evident  to  say: 
"We  are  (in  the  natural  sense) 
children  of  Abraham."  It  is  saying 
instead:  ('He  (Jesus  Christ)  is  the 
offspring    (scion)    of  Abraham  and 


the  fulfiller  of  the  promise  given  to 
Abraham."  This  emphatic  and  ex- 
clusive claim  is  no  longer  genuinely 
Jewish,  for  therein  is  manifested  the 
knowledge  that  the  relationship  to 
Abraham  and  to  the  People  of  God  is 
not  a  natural-historical  phenomenon, 
but  rests  upon  God's  miraculous,  free 
creative  act.  This  recognition  hardly 
could  have  originated  already  in  the 
milieu  of  the  early  Palestinian  com- 
munity, but  is  likely  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  Hellenistic-Jewish- 
Christian  Church,  because  the  names 
in  Matthew  1  follow  the  Septuagint, 
although  with  some  deviations.  If 
this  assumption  is  correct,  then  it 
follows  that  the  thought  (which  is 
so  important  for  Paul)  that  Christ  is 
the  promised  seed  of  Abraham  ( seed 
in  the  singular)  and  that  member- 
ship in  the  true  Israel  and  Sonship 
of  Abraham  depends  upon  faith  in 
Christ  (Galatians  3  and  4)  —  this 
thought  has  been  pre-formed  already 
in  the  Hellenistic-Jewish-Christian 
community.  Thus  it  is  also  said  in 
Matthew  about  this  Son  of  David: 
"He  shall  be  called  Jesus,  for  he  will 
save  his  people  from  their  sins."5  So 
we  have  seen  here  once  again  how 
Old  Testament  Jewish  heritage  has 
been  recast  through  faith  in  Christ. 

B.  Before  we  return  to  the  Ro- 
mans l:3f  formula,  we  should  first 
investigate    the    use    of    the    second 


4K.  Stendahl,  "Quis  et  unde?  An  Analysis  of  Matthew  1-2"  in  Judentum  Urchristen- 

tum  Ktrche.  Festschrift  fur  Joachim  Jeremias  (I960),  p.  944ff. 
5Compare  Matthew  1:21  with  Psalm  130:8. 
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title  "Son  of  God"  in  early  Chris- 
tianity. The  title  very  likely  stems 
from  Jewish  Messianic  teaching.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  only  very  little 
clear  evidence  from  Judaism  for  the 
designation  of  the  Messiah-king  as 
Son  of  God,  but  this  is  not  en- 
tirely lacking,  and  in  any  case  the 
New  Testament  shows  what  kind  of 
significance  the  well-known  words  of 
Psalm  2:7  have  had  for  the  Chris- 
tology  of  the  early  Church.  Here  all 
mythological  and  supernatural  ideas 
first  of  all  must  be  disregarded.  The 
words  to  the  king  in  Psalm  2:7 
"Thou  art  my  Son,  today  I  have  be- 
gotten thee,"  signify  the  election  and 
installation  of  the  king  into  the  place 
of  God's  Son  at  his  enthronement.  It 
involves  therefore  the  legal  act  of 
adoption.  Consequently,  the  installa- 
tion as  God's  Son  signifies  the  trans- 
ference of  God's  reign.  The  question 
of  when  this  transference  of  God's 
reign  to  Jesus  occurred  is  answered 
in  the  New  Testament  in  different 
ways. 

There  has  been  a  very  old  view 
according  to  which  the  installation  of 
Jesus  into  the  kingship  was  under- 
stood as  a  futuristic,  end-time  event. 
The  motif  of  the  Messianic  enthrone- 
ment was  here  connected  with  the 
ideas  of  the  coming  Son  of  Man,  as 
Jesus'  statement  to  the  high  priest 
points  out:  "You  will  see  the  Son  of 
Man  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God 
and  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heav- 
en"  (Mark  14:62).  This  is  a  saying 


in  which  Psalm  110:1  and  Daniel 
7:13  are  drawn  together.  In  like 
manner,  I  Thessalonians  1:10,  in  a 
purely  eschatological  sense,  also 
speaks  of  the  Son  of  God  as  future 
judge  in  a  brief  kerygmatic  formula- 
tion: ".  .  .  to  expect  his  Son  from 
the  heavens,  whom  he  raised  from 
the  dead,  Jesus  our  deliverer  from 
the  wrath  of  judgment  to  come." 

The  places  in  which  Jesus,  because 
of  his  resurrection  and  exaltation, 
is  called  the  Son  of  God  and  his  al- 
ready present  reign  is  confessed  are 
more  numerous.  To  these  statements 
belongs  also  Romans  1:4.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  formulated  in 
close  reference  to  Psalm  110:1 
("The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord:  Sit  at 
my  right  hand  until  I  make  your 
enemies  a  stool  for  your  feet" ) .  It  is 
known  that  no  other  psalm  occupied 
the  thinking  of  early  Christianity  so 
much  as  this  one.  From  this  psalm, 
and  in  fact  from  the  text  of  the 
Greek  Bible,  is  derived  the  title  of 
majesty,  Kyrios  (Philippians  2:9ff). 
Moreover,  the  title  Son  of  God  and 
the  thoughts  from  Psalm  2:7  are  also 
connected  with  the  motifs  of  Psalm 
110,  as  is  shown  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (1:3;  5:13;  and  others), 
in  certain  passages  in  Acts  (13:33) 
and  in  I  Corinthians  15:25-28.  That 
there  is  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  concepts  kyrios  and  Son 
of  God  is  also  proved  by  Romans 
1:4.  Here  thought  is  constantly  fo- 
cussed  on  the  already  present  reign 
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of  the  resurrected  and  exalted  Christ. 
Colossians  1:13  calls  it  "The  king- 
dom of  his  dear  Son,"  into  which 
the  faithful  are  already  transferred 
from  "the  domain  of  darkness,"  and 
I  Corinthians  15:25ff  designates  it 
(this  basileia)  as  the  reign  of  Christ 
between  his  resurrection  and  Par- 
ousia.  It  is  true  that  in  all  these 
places  the  expectation  of  the  Par- 
ousia  is  not  given  up,  but  the  em- 
phasis lies  upon  the  present-ness  of 
the  exalted  Son  of  God.  Also  here 
we  are  able  to  recognize  in  a  special 
way  the  theology  of  the  Hellenistic- 
Jewish-Christian  Church.  For  just 
this  idea  of  the  exaltation  of  Christ 
as  kyrios  and  the  present-ness  of  his 
reign  is  almost  always  developed 
with  the  words  from  the  Septuagint 
text  of  Psalm  110. 

Still  other  numerous  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  refer  not  only  to 
the  futuristic  or  the  resurrected  and 
exalted  Christ,  but  also  to  the  earthly 
Jesus  as  Son  of  God.  They  are  found 
in  many  variations  in  the  Synoptics 
and  have  their  own  characteristic 
mark  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  I  need 
not  enumerate  them  here  because 
they  are  well-known,  but  I  shall  refer 
only  to  the  stories  of  Jesus'  baptism, 
temptation  and  transfiguration,  which 
are  already  in  Mark,  and  furthermore 
to  the  birth  narratives  in  Matthew 
and  Luke. 

This  brief  survey  should  show  us 
how  many  very  different  thoughts 
are   connected   in   early   Christianity 


with  the  confession  of  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God.  In  no  case  are  they  to 
be  placed  on  the  same  plane  and  to 
be  harmonized.  Rather  it  is  shown 
by  this  variation  of  views  that  from 
the  first  step  of  the  Palestinian  early 
community  through  Hellenistic-Jew- 
ish-Christian theology  up  to  the 
Christological  thoughts  of  Gentile 
Christianity,  this  very  title  "Son  of 
God"  was  subject  to  the  most  diverse 
forms  of  expression — as  was  no  other 
title  of  majesty. 

C.  In  the  midst  of  this  eventful 
history  of  New  Testament  Chris- 
tology  the  credo-formula  which  Paul 
recites  in  the  preface  of  Romans  finds 
its  place.  It  has  its  peculiarity  in  this, 
that  in  it  both  titles  for  Christ,  Son 
of  David  and  Son  of  God,  are  at  the 
same  time  connected  and  differenti- 
ated and  that  the  Davidic  sonship  is 
chronologically  first  but  essentially 
subordinate  to  the  divine  sonship. 
This  indicates  that  by  this  time  al- 
ready the  title  Son  of  David  was  no 
longer  in  any  way  understood  in  a 
Jewish  sense,  but  in  the  Christian 
sense.  Son  of  David  is  no  longer 
a  mere  title  of  majesty  as  in  Jewish 
thought.  It  marks  only  the  earthly 
Jesus  as  a  human  being.  However, 
the  title  Son  of  God  had  also  taken 
on  a  new  meaning  in  the  light  of 
the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of 
Jesus.  Our  credo-formula  stands 
therefore  at  the  beginning  of  a  Chris- 
tological tradition  which  we  are  also 
able  to  follow  in  later  confessional 
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statements.  As  it  is  stated  in  2  Tim- 
othy 2:8:  "Remember  Jesus  Christ, 
risen  from  the  dead,  descended  from 
David  as  preached  in  my  gospel." 
Or  Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians  18:2: 
"Our  God,  Jesus  the  Christ,  was  con- 
ceived of  Mary  according  to  God's 
plan  of  salvation,  from  the  seed  of 
David  and  yet  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 
Or  20:2:  "Jesus  Christ,  who  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh  is  from  David's  race, 
son  of  man  and  Son  of  God."  And 
Ignatius  to  the  Smyrnaeans  1:1: 
"Fully  convinced  (in  faith)  in  our 
Lord,  who  truly  is  come  from  the 
lineage  of  David  according  to  the 
flesh,  Son  of  God  according  to  the 
will  and  power  of  God"  (cf.  also 
Ignatius  to  the  Trallians  9:1).  Fur- 
thermore, the  pattern  Kara  crapKa/ 
Kara  irvevfw,  later  occurs  still  more 
frequently  in  Christological  texts  (I 
Timothy  3:16 — I  Peter  3:18 — Igna- 
tius to  the  Ephesians  7:2  and 
others).  It  hardly  originated  with 
Paul,  for  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found 
in  Christological  application  in  his 
writings.  It  also  has  its  origin  scarce- 
ly in  the  Palestinian  early  Church, 
but  presumably  in  the  theology  of 
Hellenistic  Jewish  Christianity.  The 
Christological  problem  which  was 
answered  in  these  statements  is,  as  I 
believe,  elsewhere  to  be  recognized, 
i.e.,  in  the  pericope  of  Mark  12:35fF 
(David's  Son  and  David's  Lord),  for 
certainly  here  the  title  David's  Son 
for  Christ  is  not  at  all  being  refused, 
as  many  exegetes  have  supposed.  In- 


stead, this  text  places  the  question: 
"How,  then,  can  David's  Lord  be  at 
the  same  time  Son  of  David?"  Al- 
though this  text  itself  does  not  give 
an  answer,  it  points,  it  appears  to 
me,  to  the  answer  of  a  credo-for- 
mula, of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing. 

With  these  considerations  of  ours 
we  are  constantly  coming  across  the 
significant  effect  which  the  theology 
of  Hellenistic  Jewish  Christianity 
has  had  upon  the  development  of 
the  early  Christian  understanding  of 
the  faith.  In  the  realm  of  just  this 
theology  the  Old  Testament  Jewish 
heritage  was  preserved,  but  in  the 
pre-occupation  with  the  Greek  Bible 
new  understanding  concerning  Christ 
was  obtained  and  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  present-ness  of  the  exalt- 
ed Christ  a  new  meaning  was  given 
to  the  tradition.  All  this  was  by  no 
means  playful  thinking,  but  it  reflects 
in  various  ways  the  steps  and  stages 
of  early  Christian  faith  and  thought, 
the  fuller  realization  of  the  saving 
act  of  God  in  Christ. 

Paul's  Own  Thought 

Until  now  we  have  spoken  only 
of  the  pre-Pauline  formula  Romans 
1:3  and  of  the  historical  background 
of  its  ideas.  Now  we  have  to  ask: 
"What  about  Paul?"  Obviously  the 
formula  Romans  l:3f  does  not  ex- 
haust Pauline  Christology.  Even  if  in 
the  credo,  as  we  have  seen,  old  Jew- 
ish   and    early    Christian    traditions 
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have  not  only  been  preserved  but 
also  in  an  eventful  process  of  faith 
and  thought  have  been  recast  and 
re-understood,  nevertheless  here  in 
Romans  this  formula  itself  had  be- 
come a  piece  of  fixed  tradition, 
which  was  to  be  continued  and  inter- 
preted anew  by  Paul.  Only  under  this 
aspect  shall  we  be  able  to  answer  the 
question  raised  at  the  beginning  con- 
cerning the  relationship  of  Romans 
l:3f  tol:l6f. 

The  question  is  asked  because  the 
credo  in  Romans  l:3f,  taken  by  it- 
self by  no  means  necessitates  nor  in- 
dicates the  transition  to  the  state- 
ment of  l:l6f.  Furthermore,  in  the 
theology  of  the  first  three  gospels 
the  motifs  of  Davidic  and  divine 
sonship  play  a  certain  role,  and  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  the  thoughts  of 
the  Incarnation,  Exaltation  and  Di- 
vine Sonship  of  Christ  are  developed 
in  an  entirely  different  manner.  Or, 
to  refer  to  still  another  example:  in 
Hebrews  we  also  meet  the  motif  of 
the  exaltation  and  installation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  which  is  here  connected 
with  the  idea  of  the  office  of  the 
high  priest.  But  nowhere  are  the 
same  consequences  drawn  from  these 
Christological  views  as  is  done  by 
Paul.  Where  therefore  are  the  links 
and  where  the  peculiarities  of  Paul- 
ine Christology? 

1)  Our  first  answer  can  only  be 
negative.  It  is  characteristic  for  Paul 
that  he  completely  foregoes  inter- 
preting  the   life   and   deeds   of   the 


earthly  Jesus  as  Messiah-king  and 
Son  of  David.  According  to  Romans 
11 :26f  Paul  speaks  concerning  the 
coming  Lord,  the  Savior  from  Zion, 
and  says  with  Old  Testament  quota- 
tions that  he  will  forgive  the  sins  of 
his  people.  We  remember  that  Mat- 
thew 1:21  also  interpreted  the  name 
of  the  Davidic  Jesus  in  the  same 
way. 

2)  Much  more  important  for  us 
are  the  statements  of  Paul  concern- 
ing Christ  as  the  Son  of  God.  Sur- 
veying them  in  their  entirety,  one 
principle  feature  will  be  immediately 
recognized  which  is  characteristic  for 
all  the  Christological  thoughts  of 
Paul.  The  statements  concerning  the 
Son  of  God  can  right  away  be  taken 
as  an  example  of  this.  Never  do  they 
reflect  upon  the  dignity  or  a  rank  of 
Christ  in  itself.  But  they  are  all  so- 
teriologically  oriented,  that  is,  related 
to  the  event  of  salvation  for  the 
world  and  for  us. 

a)  This  is  shown  in  that  wherever 
he  speaks  of  the  vlos  tov  geov  the 
motif  of  the  divine  Mission  emerges 
repeatedly:  "God  sent  his  own  Son 
in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  for 
sin"  (Romans  8:3).  "When  the  time 
had  fully  come,  God  sent  forth  his 
Son,  born  of  woman,  born  under  the 
law,  to  redeem  those  who  were  un- 
der the  law"  (Galatians  4:4f).  Hav- 
ing been  trained  to  think  system- 
atically after  the  manner  of  our 
church  dogmatics,  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  constructing  ideas  about  the 
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pre-existent  Christ  from  such  state- 
ments— and  not  without  reason.  But 
we  should  immediately  make  clear 
that  Paul  is  not  reflecting  here  upon 
Christ's  state  of  existence  before  his 
Incarnation.  Rather  at  this  moment 
Paul  had  in  mind  the  saving  act  of 
God,  which  He  carried  out  in  Christ. 
Paul  can  therefore  speak  of  the  son- 
ship  of  Christ  at  the  beginning  of 
the  formula  Romans  l:3f,  although 
according  to  the  formula  divine  son- 
ship  is  only  the  position  of  the  ex- 
alted one.  Note  well,  however,  that 
the  context  of  Romans  8 : 3  and  Gala- 
tians  4:4f  deals  with  man's  misery 
under  law,  sin,  and  death  and  the 
grace  of  God  who  redeems  the  be- 
lievers. 

b)  Connected  most  closely  with 
the  thought  of  the  sending  of  the 
Son  is  also  the  motif  of  "revela- 
tion." Paul,  however,  does  not  under- 
stand this  as  a  cosmic  drama,  an 
epiphany  in  the  apocalyptic  or  Greek 
sense,  or  even  less  as  an  inner  mysti- 
cal illumination  or  enlightenment. 
Instead,  this  revealing  of  the  Son  oc- 
curs in  the  Gospel  (Romans  1:9). 
Concerning  his  own  conversion  he 
therefore  says  in  Galatians  1 : 1 5  f : 
"But  when  he  who  had  set  me  apart 
.  .  .  was  pleased  to  reveal  his  Son  to 
me  (N.E.B.  translates  very  well  'to 
me  and  through  me')  in  order  to 
proclaim  him  among  the  Gentiles 
.  .  .  etc.,"  just  as  he  continues  in  Ro- 
mans 1:5:  "through  whom  we  have 
received    grace    and    apostleship    to 


bring  about  obedience  to  the  faith 
for  the  sake  of  his  name  among  all 
the  nations. 

c)  The  sending  of  the  Son  is  un- 
derstood by  Paul  not  as  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  as  an  appearance  of  the  di- 
vine doxa  (glory)  in  the  flesh,  but 
it  is  always  directed  toward  the  death 
of  Jesus  for  the  salvation  of  all.  "God 
did  not  spare  his  own  Son,  but  gave 
him  up  for  us  all"  (Romans  8:32 
— Galatians  4:5). 

d)  Just  how  intimately  bound  to- 
gether is  this  title  of  divine  sonship 
with  the  salvation  event  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that,  with  the  sending  of 
the  Son,  the  sending  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  thoughts  of  our  sonship  are  con- 
nected (Romans  8 — Galatians  4). 
Because  the  Son  has  been  sent,  we 
are  sons.  We  shall  certainly  never  be 
"Christs"  nor  "Lords,"  but  instead 
sons,  children  and  co-heirs. 

3)  We  have  just  spoken  of  the 
central  significance  which  the  death 
of  Jesus  "for  us"  has  in  the  theology 
of  Paul.  It  is  just  this  which  in  no 
way  is  considered  in  the  formula  Ro- 
mans l:3f.  It  rather  bears  witness  to 
a  Christology  for  which  death  and 
resurrection  are  only  a  transition  into 
the  reign  of  Christ,  as  it  is  also  rep- 
resented, for  example,  in  the  Christ- 
hymn  of  Philippians  2 :  6ff  and  in  the 
Book  of  Acts.  It  is  important  to  say 
that  in  distinction  from  this,  the 
Christological  ideas  of  Paul  concen- 
trate upon  the  significance  which  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  have 
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for  salvation.  In  this  he  certainly 
does  not  stand  alone  among  early 
Christian  witnesses.  I  need  only  refer 
to  the  tradition  concerning  the  Eu- 
charist, to  particular  sayings  in  the 
synoptic  gospels  and  to  the  Chris- 
tology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  of  I 
Peter  and  of  Hebrews.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  believing  that  in 
many  places  where  he  speaks  of 
death  and  resurrection  as  a  saving 
act  of  God,  Paul  closely  imitates 
kerygmatic  formulas  and  thoughts 
and  illustrations  from  tradition.  This 
becomes  very  clear  in  I  Corinthians 
11:231?,  but  also  in  passages  in  which 
he  speaks  of  Christ  as  iXao-rjptov, 
(expiation — Romans  3:25),  or  of 
the  a7ro\.vTp(D(ns  (redemption)  in 
Christ,  and  so  on.  For  the  most  part 
Paul  uses  in  such  contexts  the  title 
XpttTTos  (Romans  5:6ff;  6:9ff;  8:34f; 
14:9;  15:3ff;  I  Corinthians  1:17; 
15:3ff  and  others).  Here  one  may 
certainly  not  translate  xPi<TT°s 
throughout  simply  with  "Messiah," 
for  the  Jewish  title  already  for  a  long 
time,  since  Jesus'  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, had  taken  on  a  new  sense.  And 
just  as  incorrect  is  the  opinion  of 
many  exegetes  that  for  Paul  the  word 
Christ  is  only  a  proper  name  and  no 
longer  a  title.  It  is  true  that  many 
times  xpL(TTOs  1S  used  as  a  proper 
name,  but  as  a  rule  Paul  distinguish- 
es between  Christos,  who  once  for  us 
was  crucified  and  raised  up,  and  the 
Kyrios,  the  now  exalted,  present  and 
coming  Lord,  as  Romans  14:9  says: 


"for  this  reason  has  Christ  died  and 
become  alive  again,  so  that  he  might 
be  Lord  over  the  living  and  the 
dead."  Of  this  Lord  it  is  said  already 
in  Romans  1  and  often  elsewhere  in 
Paul:  "Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Yet 
this  may  not  be  misunderstood  as  if 
he  were  Lord  only  of  a  community 
which,  as  other  mystery  religions  of 
the  time,  believed  in  its  Kyrios  and 
thought  to  experience  His  saving 
presence  in  the  cult.  On  the  con- 
trary, Jesus  Christ  is  exalted  to  be 
Lord  of  the  world  (Philippians  2: 
6-11)  and  therefore  sends  his  apos- 
tles to  all  people   (Romans  1:5). 

Christ's  lordship  over  the  world 
as  a  whole  is  the  main  theme  in 
Paul's  Christology.  Paul's  message  of 
this  lordship  of  Christ  is  none  other 
than  the  message  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion: "God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  to  himself,  not  counting 
their  trespasses  against  them  and  en- 
trusting to  us  the  message  of  recon- 
ciliation" (II  Corinthians  5:19). 
Therefore  Paul  is  ambassador  for 
Christ  sent  to  the  nations.  The  whole 
missionary  program  of  Paul  is  deter- 
mined in  the  highest  degree  by  this 
faith  but  it  is  very  important  that 
Paul  does  not  understand  the  world 
in  the  sense  of  a  concept  ideally  con- 
ceived in  Hellenism  and  then  car- 
ried over  by  the  Romans  into  politi- 
cal practice.  Rather  he  understands 
the  world  primarily  from  the  view- 
point of  man,  man  who  is  guilty  and 
lost  before  God  but  who  is  called 
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to  salvation  out  of  grace  by  God  in 
Christ,  who  is  "the  same  Lord  of  all 
and  bestows  his  riches  upon  all  who 
call  upon  him"  (Romans  10:12). 
At  bottom,  as  the  context  of  Romans 
10  shows,  the  whole  Pauline  doctrine 
of  justification  is  already  implanted 
in  the  statement,  and  we  recognize 
from  it  the  new  universal,  soterio- 
logical  meaning  which  Paul  has 
given  to  the  creed. 

4)  We  have  here  chosen  only 
some  of  the  main  thoughts  and  con- 
cepts of  Pauline  Christology  which 
are  connected  to  Romans  l:3f.  Time 
forbids  to  draw  together  everything 
said  by  Paul  about  Christ.  However, 
it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  limited 
time;  it  is  the  subject  matter  itself 
that  calls  for  a  different  treatment 
than  the  reconstruction  of  a  doctrinal 
system  of  Christology.  As  was  em- 
phasized in  the  beginning,  Paul's 
Christological  statements  are  imme- 
diately interwoven  by  Paul  with  so- 
teriological  and  paranetic  ideas  which 
speak  both  about  and  to  the  readers 
of  his  letter,  or,  we  might  say,  which 
speak  about  men  and  to  men.  Thus 
all  our  attempts  to  classify  and  or- 
ganize the  thoughts  of  Paul  accord- 
ing to  certain  loci  of  our  dogmatic 
tradition  run  aground. 

We  repeat  the  question:  What  is 
the  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs? 
It  would  be  a  very  inadequate  and 
over-simplified  explanation  if  we 
were  to  say  that  the  Apostle  was  an 
author,    not   of    a    church-dogmatics 


but  of  occasional  letters,  or  even  to 
stress  that  he  was  not  a  systematic 
thinker  and  theologian,  but  a  homo 
religiosus.  This  is  a  completely  un- 
suitable alternative,  for  the  system- 
atic ability  of  his  thinking  is  the  last 
thing  one  may  dispute  concerning 
this  apostle.  The  reason  lies  rather 
just  in  his  theology,  or  if  you  will, 
in  his  dogmatics.  His  theology  and 
his  dogmatics  are  however  of  an  en- 
tirely different  nature  than  that  of 
our  traditional  dogmatics.  Paul 
knows  of  no  theology  which  should 
be  handled  in  this  way,  that  is  "Chap- 
ter One:  concerning  God;  chapter 
two:  concerning  Christ;  chapter 
three:  concerning  man  .  .  ."  and  so 
on  until  the  doctrine  of  the  last 
things.  On  the  contrary,  all  these 
things  are  intrinsically  bound  up 
with  each  other  and  no  part  exists 
without  the  other.  Everything  that  he 
thinks  and  says  is  directed  toward 
one  general  theme  of  confrontation 
between  God  and  man,  which  means 
judgment  and  grace.  The  field  of  this 
relationship  and  this  event  is  the 
scope  of  his  thinking,  which  is  never 
for  a  moment  given  up.  We  would 
have  to  discuss,  therefore,  all  the 
other  themes  of  Paul's  Soteriology, 
particularly  his  doctrine  of  God's 
righteousness  and  atonement.  For  this 
soteriological  doctrine  is  not  a  new 
and  different  subject  that  stands  be- 
sides or  follows  after  his  Christology. 
Rather,  it  is  identical  with  his  Chris- 
tology to  such  a  degree  that  Paul,  in 
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Romans  1,  was  able  to  give  those 
summaries  of  the  Gospel  which  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  distinct.  Through 
our  considerations  of  the  structure 
of  Paul's  Christology,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  Paul  there 
is  absolutely  no  Christology  in  the 
sense  of  our  traditional  dogmatic  the- 
ology. What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
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negative  assertion?  Positively  spoken 
it  means  that  all  Christological 
thoughts  which  occur  in  Paul  have 
been  interpreted  by  him  in  such  a 
radical  concentration  that  they  have 
received  a  new  value  as  the  one  and 
only  message  which  is  in  Paul's  own 
words  the  saving  power  of  God  for 
all  those  who  believe. 
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-Continued  from  page  10 


do  with  the  outreach  of  the  seminary 
faculties  to  men  of  science  and  ex- 
ponents of  the  arts.  Another  suggests 
that  there  should  be  frequent  invita- 
tions to  visitors  who  will  keep  the 
seminaries  informed  on  the  topics 
of  our  day.  Another  points  toward 
experiments  in  cross-frontier  teach- 
ing. Still  another  affects  the  books 
we  read  and  the  way  in  which  we 
read  them.  But  most  important  of  all 
is  whether  our  seminary  people,  fac- 
ulty and  students,  are  dull  and  list- 
less, or  engagingly  alive. 

What  makes  a  class  hour  meaning- 
ful? There  will  be  information  that 
illumines,  and  a  spirit  that  infec- 
tiously engages,  and  humor,  and  a 
clarity  of  relationship  between  past 
and  present,  and  a  sense  of  urgency 
to  explore  further  in  order  to  feed 
the  hunger  of  a  confused  and  gloomy 
world. 


As  we  speak  of  a  lively  seminary,  we 
pass  naturally  and  easily  to  our  last 
topic,  the  development  of  the  whole 
person  who  is  to  become  a  minister. 

There  was  just  a  bit  of  sting  in 
the  old  joke  about  the  railroad  which 
did  not  honor  reduced  fares  foi 
corpses,  the  blind,  banana  men,  and 
ministers.  At  least  we  keep  asking 
questions  about  ourselves  and  oui 
brothers  in  our  calling.  Are  we  or 
the  whole  docile  rather  than  daring? 
Were  we  brought  up  closer  to  ar. 
older  generation  than  to  our  contem- 
poraries? Did  we  find  favor  with  oui 
teachers  by  handing  back  to  their 
what  they  had  said  rather  than  strike 
out  imaginatively  upon  independeni 
new  lines?  Did  we  play  in  lonel} 
rather  than  group  sports,  in  golf  anc 
tennis  rather  than  football  and  hock 
ey?  Do  we  rather  expect  to  be  taker 
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care  of,  not  at  any  high  level  of 
affluence,  but  with  maximum  secur- 
ity? Are  we  at  heart  a  bit  afraid  of 
our  brethren  in  business  or  other 
professions?  Is  there  a  suspicion  that 
many  of  us  have  not  outgrown  our 
immaturity  when  we  should  have 
come  to  the  whole  manhood  that  is 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ? 

In  the  most  practical  terms,  we 
return  here  to  what  we  said  about 
the  importance  of  admitting  only  the 
well-qualified  students.  We  insist 
again  on  the  necessity  of  residence 
in  the  Christian  community  among 
the  manifold  gifts  of  grace  that  pour 
into  a  man  when  the  fellowship 
around  him  is  healthy.  And  we  go 
further,  to  urge  that  every  seminary 
make  provision  for  supervised  field 
work,  for  well-directed  clinical  train- 
ing, and  for  constant  exposure  to  the 
life  of  the  world  as  well  as  to  the 
Church  around  him,  to  the  sorrows 
and  hopes  and  problems  of  persons 
with  whom  he  is  clearly  identified, 
and  to  the  resources  of  prayer  and 
worship  and  life  in  the  brotherhood 
that  meet  these  needs. 

The  Church  is  interested  not  only 


that  professors  shall  deliver  lectures 
in  certain  courses.  If  they  are  alive, 
they  are  deeply  concerned  for  the 
development  of  the  whole  man  en- 
trusted to  them,  that  this  mature, 
adaptable,  constantly  learning  person 
may  be  able  to  witness  to  the  living 
Christ  in  an  age  when  the  fearful, 
the  cautious,  the  timid,  the  self -pro- 
tective, however  learned,  will  have 
little  reception. 

"The  Church,"  says  Hendrik 
Kraemer,  "is  in  the  melting  pot," 
not  in  the  old  stable  and  parochial 
world.  Will  it  act  in  response  to  our 
changing  world  "for  the  sake  of  tac- 
tics or  for  the  sake  of  faith?"  Will  it 
grudgingly  accommodate  itself  be- 
latedly, or  will  it  launch  out  into  its 
"Abrahamitic  adventures"  with  joy 
and  boldness,  not  cocksure  that  it  can 
solve  the  world's  problems,  but  as 
servants  of  the  Kingdom  who  are 
seeking  it  first,  letting  other  things 
be  added  in  their  proper  place?  The 
answer  to  such  questions  lies  in  large 
part  in  the  character  of  the  semi- 
naries, and  the  seminaries  under  God 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
men  who  live  in  them.5 


5Hendrik  Kraemer,  The  Communication  of  the  Christian  Faith   (Philadelphia:  West- 
minster Press,  1956),  pp.  113-118. 


Theological  Education  In  East  Africa 

by  John  Gatu 


In  1903  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  started  a  divinity  school  in 
Frere  Town,  Mombasa,  Kenya.  This 
school  was  later  transferred  to  Limu- 
ru,  twenty  miles  from  the  city  of 
Nairobi.  In  1949  the  Presbyterians 
and  Methodists,  who  had  been  train- 
ing their  ministers  in  their  own  in- 
stitutions, thought  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  join  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  at  Limuru.  This  was 
a  far-sighted  move  in  relation  to  dis- 
cussions on  church  union  in  East 
Africa  yet  to  come.  This  would  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  the  future 
ministers  of  these  churches  to  know 
each  other  and  have  an  opportunity 
also  of  knowing  something  of  doc- 
trinal differences  where  such  exist. 

After  a  period  of  experiment,  the 
union  was  officially  formed  in  1955 
and  the  school  came  to  be  known  as 
St.  Paul's  United  Theological  Col- 
lege. Up  to  this  time,  nearly  all  of 
the  students  were  married,  with  five 
to  eight  children.  Some  of  these  men 
had  been  teachers  in  church  schools 
or  faithful  elders  in  the  circuits  and 
had  served  the  church  for  a  long 
time. 

The  situation  has  greatly  changed 
over  the  last  few  years.  We  now  find 
many  younger  men  offering  them- 
selves for  theological  training.  This 


is  partly  due  to  the  awakening  of  the 
Church  in  East  Africa  in  recent  years 
in  the  East  African  Revival,  which 
has  challenged  the  lives  of  many 
people  and  brought  them  to  a  place 
where  they  could  see  the  needs  of 
the  Church  mere  than  ever  before. 
It  has  been  very  discouraging  some- 
times to  have  to  say  to  a  candidate, 
"We  are  sorry  we  cannot  admit  you 
this  year,  because  v/e  have  no  funds. 
Maybe  we  can  admit  you  next  year!" 
In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  ris- 
ing educational  standard  in  the  coun- 
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try  and  to  provide  the  churches  with 
ministers  of  the  highest  possible  level 
of  education,  we  are  beginning  to 
admit  young  people  after  their  Cam- 
bridge School  Certificate,  i.e.,  after 
twelve  years  of  formal  education. 
Two  such  students  have  been  study- 
ing for  an  external  Diploma  of  The- 
ology with  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. This  year  a  B.D.  course  is  be- 
ginning. This  will  be  the  first  time 
that  a  B.D.  has  ever  been  available 
in  an  East  African  theological  col- 
lege. 

There  are  many  who  have  not  at- 
tained a  high  standard  of  pre-theo- 
logical  education  who  have  neverthe- 
less proved  to  have  been  called  by 
God  to  the  ministry  of  his  Church. 
It  is  therefore  required  that  the  low- 
est admission  requirement  be  eight 
years  of  formal  education.  This 
means  that  one  may  have  been 
trained  as  a  teacher  after  his  formal 
education  and  perhaps  taught  for 
some  years.  This  puts  the  person,  in 
many  cases,  on  a  level  equal  to  twelve 
years  of  education.  For  the  married 
students,  it  is  recommended  that 
when  possible  they  bring  their  wives 
with  them  to  the  College.  Normally, 
wives  will  have  less  education  than 
their  husbands  and  therefore  cannot 
sit  in  the  classes  where  instruction 
is  in  English.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
provision  for  the  wives  to  attend 
classes  by  themselves  where  they  are 
taught  to  run  church  women's  groups, 
cookery,   housekeeping,   Bible   study 


and  child  care.  For  many,  Swahili 
will  be  the  only  other  language  they 
can  speak  apart  from  their  own. 
Quite  recently  a  nursery  for  the  chil- 
dren has  been  started  through  the 
efforts  of  a  generous  friend  of  the 
College  who  provided  some  money. 
In  the  compound  there  is  also  a 
school  providing  education  for  the 
children  of  the  students  up  to  the 
fourth  year  of  education. 

In  the  last  three  years,  through  the 
help  of  the  Theological  Education 
Fund,  the  College  has  been  able  to 
build  some  new  buildings,  which 
have  given  the  school  the  appear- 
ance of  a  college  rather  than  the 
simple  divinity  school  of  the  early 
forties  and  fifties. 

The  three  participating  churches 
provide  lectures  through  their  mis- 
sion boards.  Two  Presbyterian  lec- 
turers have  been  sponsored  by  the 
Commission  on  Ecumenical  Mission 
and  Relations  of  UPUSA— Dr.  Jack 
Bailey  and  Bill  Anderson,  a  graduate 
of  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary 
(Xenia). 

Last  year  the  Presbyterian  Church 
had  the  largest  enrollment  it  has 
ever  had  at  one  time,  i.e.,  thirteen! 
The  College  takes  between  thirty  and 
forty  students — an  annual  intake  of 
ten.  They  come  for  three  years  of 
classroom  work  and  then  go  to  the 
parishes  as  student  ministers  for  one 
year  before  they  are  ordained.  Angli- 
can students  are  normally  ordained 
deacons  at   the  end   of  three  years. 
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Methodists  go  out  as  probationers. 
For  many  years  students  came  for 
two  years,  then  one  year  in  the  par- 
ishes, and  one  final  year  in.  This  sys- 
tem had  to  be  discontinued  as  the 
need  arose  to  turn  out  as  many  min- 
isters as  possible  within  a  short  time, 
bu  the  chief  reason  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Diploma  Course.  The 
three  years'  consecutive  training  has 
also  helped  give  furloughs  to  the 
lecturers. 

St.  Paul's  United  Theological  Col- 
lege is  one  of  nine  colleges  which 
form  the  East  African  Association  of 
Theological  Colleges.  Others  are: 
Makumira  —  Lutheran;  Kongwa  — 
Anglican  and  Moravian;  the  Baptist 
Seminary;  St.  Cyprian  —  U.M.C.A.; 
Mennonite  College,  all  these  in  Tan- 
ganyika; Mukono,  Buwalasi  and  the 
newly  created  Department  of  Reli- 
gious Studies  at  Makerere,  all  these 
in  Uganda. 


The  Other  Religions 

The  great  need  in  Kenya's  theo- 
logical colleges  today  is  to  train  men 
of  good  learning  who  in  time  can 
succeed  the  overseas  lecturers  that 
we  have — or  if  not  to  take  over,  to 
be  able  to  interpret  the  theological 
mind  of  the  African.  Here  is  a  major 
question  for  the  future.  How  are 
Animism,  Islam,  or  African  Nation- 
alism to  be  faced?  The  most  direct 
answer  is  that  we  are  far  from  being 
able  to  face  such  subjects  effectively. 
Up  to  this  time  we  have  only  one 


African  B.D.,  the  Principal  of  the 
Lutheran  College  at  Makumira.  Very 
soon  it  is  hoped  that  St.  Paul's  will 
have  the  services  of  a  young  African 
who  is  studying  for  his  doctorate  in 
Cambridge,  England.  Until  we  have 
such  men  who  belong  to  the  African 
culture  and  are  well  trained  theo- 
logically, we  can  hardly  approach 
such  questions  effectively.  As  for  the 
Islam,  we  have  an  expatriate  who  has 
lived  in  East  Africa  for  some  time 
and  is  studying  Islam  in  order  to  help 
the  churches  face  the  Moslems  intel- 
ligently. Here  and  there,  Compara- 
tive Religions  is  being  taught  but  we 
still  need  people  who  can  approach 
these  questions  from  the  anthropo- 
logical, sociological  and  cultural  back- 
grounds of  the  African.  In  the  pres- 
ent Diploma  Course  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  study  "The  Work  and 
Mission  of  the  Church  in  Contempo- 
rary East  African  Society."  In  coun- 
tries where  the  Church  has  been 
identified  with  the  colonial  powers 
there  is  a  need  to  discover  techniques 
for  evangelism  which  cannot  be  tak- 
en to  mean  that  colonialism  is  being 
perpetuated  in  a  disguised  way 
through  the  Church.  Some  studies 
are  being  made  by  individual  people 
on  such  subjects  as  the  place  of  the 
"Traditional  Music  in  Songs  in 
Church  Worship."  This  field  has  not 
been  touched  for  a  long  time,  because 
of  lack  of  enough  knowledge  on  the 
meaning  of  some  of  the  music. 
Where    new    nations    are    taking 
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shape  and  new  languages  adopted  as 
the  official  language  of  the  country, 
it  is  important  that  theology  be 
studied  in  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple. One  such  language  is  Swahili 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Tanganyika  and  is  being 
used  in  theological  colleges  in  Tan- 
ganyika. Swahili,  although  Bantu  in 
origin,  has  borrowed  richly  from  He- 
brew and  Arabic  and  therefore  some 
words  are  much  closer  to  Hebrew 
than  are  some  of  the  other  vernacu- 
lars. For  example,  the  word  for 
Church  in  Swahili  is  "Kanisa"  which 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
"Kenshta."  A  Swahili  theological 
word  book  and  commentaries  in 
Swahili  are  in  the  process  of  being 
written  with  some  new  words  being 
formulated  to  give  the  needed  theo- 
logical interpretations. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  are  get- 
ting more  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try, we  have  not  yet  come  to  a  place 
where  university  graduates  feel  called 
to  the  ministry.  Part  of  the  reason  is 
that  the  "image"  of  the  ministry 
among  university  people  does  not  en- 
courage them  to  think  favorably 
about  the  ministry  as  a  personal  vo- 
cation. This  is  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  some  ministers  are  old, 
poorly  educated,  and  do  not  receive 
proper  stipends. 

The  East  African  Association  of 
Theological  Colleges  is  considering 
the  appointment  of  an  expert  to  do 
research  into  the  pattern  of  the  min- 


istry in  East  Africa.  In  a  situation 
where  the  life  of  people  is  different 
from  the  patterns  of  the  ministry  in 
western  countries,  k  is  important 
that  this  whole  question  be  faced 
squarely.  In  addition  to  the  need  for 
training  our  students  in  accredited 
theological  seminaries  overseas,  we 
also  face  the  problem  of  employing 
members  of  staff  who  may  not  be- 
long to  any  of  the  participating  mis- 
sion boards.  For  instance,  St.  Paul's 
at  Limuru  expects  to  have  the  serv- 
ices of  the  young  African  at  present 
studying  for  his  doctorate  in  Cam- 
bridge, whose  thesis  relates  the  New 
Testament  to  the  traditional  beliefs 
of  his  people.  As  he  is  not  a  mission- 
ary under  a  particular  board,  the  par- 
ticipating churches  will  have  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  paying  him. 

It  costs  about  $600  a  year  for  three 
years  to  train  a  student  at  Limuru 
(this  of  course  does  not  include  the 
salary  of  the  tutors)  and  many  a  time 
we  have  turned  candidates  down  for 
lack  of  financial  support.  It  has  al- 
ready been  proposed  that  Pittsburgh 
Theological  Seminary  adopt  a  student 
or  two. 

Theological  books  will  be  appre- 
ciated. If  some  could  go  to  the  col- 
leges, others  could  be  distributed 
among  many  ministers  on  the  field 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  book,  al- 
though they  can  read  English. 

Some  of  the  pastors  now  in  the 

field  would  benefit  by  a  short  course, 

— Continued  on  page  36 
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The   confused   state   of   Christian  pretations  of  the  church's  education- 
education  prompts  us  to  turn  with  al  situation.  Seven  attempt  to  point 
eager  anticipation  to  any  new  book  the  way  out. 
which  offers  to  explain  how  we  got  Each  writer  has  a  "concern." 
into  our   present  condition,   and   to 

suggest  how  we  can  get  out  of  it.  Robert     Boehlke     (Professor     of 

Here    are    eight    interesting    books  Christian  Education,  Djakarta  Theo- 

which  have  appeared  during  the  past  logical     Seminary,     Djakarta,     Indo- 

year.  They  give  eight  different  inter-  nesia )  is  concerned  to  show  that  each 
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philosophy  of  Christian  education 
implies  some  'theory  of  learning" 
but  that  few  educators  are  aware  of 
the  assumptions  they  make.  He  does 
not  mean  that  the  various  secular 
learning  theories  are  to  be  dismissed; 
on  the  contrary  they  are  to  be  util- 
ized as  "servants  of  theology."  He 
suggests  that  Christian  education  de- 
mands a  new  theory  which  would 
center  on  "creation  -  engagement" 
which  he  describes  as  follows:  "Cre- 
ition-engagement  seeks  to  reclaim 
learning  as  a  relational  experience 
in  which  the  learner  is  active  rather 
than  passive,  intelligent  rather  than 
stupid,  and  reasonably  free  rather 
than  determined."  (p.  188)  Boehlke 
then  explains  the  implications  of 
such  a  theory  for  the  seven  concerns 
which  Christian  education  teaches: 
knowledge,  understanding,  attitudes, 
values,  skill-habits,  motives,  and 
changes  in  self.  (p.  31-58)  Says  he, 
"The  concerns  of  Christian  nurture 
are  learned  as  God  creates  new 
selves  through  the  engagement  of 
persons  with  their  field  of  relation- 
ship." (p.  188)  This  is  the  task  of 
Christian  education  as  he  sees  it. 

Donald  Butler  (Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Re- 
ligion, Macalester  College)  here 
makes  available  for  a  wider  audience 
what  appears  to  be  his  classroom  lec- 
tures covering  the  history,  principles 
and  present-day  programs  of  reli- 
gious education  in  Protestant  church- 


es. He  makes  a  valuable  contribution 
in  his  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
philosophy  and  theology  in  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  interpretation  of 
"growth,"  but  he  does  not  answer  all 
of  the  questions  he  raises.  Butler's 
definition  of  Christian  education: 
"Nurture  ...  is  an  action  by  which 
men  are  brought  to  share  the  kind  of 
being  the  Church  has  by  virtue  of  its 
foundation  of  being  in  Christ  and  be- 
cause of  the  one  Spirit  who  is  the 
common  corporate  posession  of  the 
Church,  shared  individually  by  its 
members."  (p.  21) 

Iris  Cully  (Lecturer  in  Christian 
Education,  Seabury-Western  Theo- 
logical   Seminary)     recognizes    that 
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Biblical  scholarship  has  made  signifi- 
cant advances  in  recent  years  which 
have  not  been  adequately  reflected  in 
the  work  of  Christian  educators. 
"Current  practice  in  religious  educa- 
tion, both  at  the  level  of  denomina- 
tional curriculum  planning  and  in 
the  final  effort  at  church  school 
training,  lags  decades  behind  what 
the  Biblical  scholars  are  finding 
through  research  and  what  they  are 
teaching  students  in  theological 
schools."  (p.  10)  She  is  concerned 
to  show  teachers  how  their  responsi- 
bility for  "imparting  the  Word"  re- 
quires that  they  become  both  "pro- 
claimers"  (this  cannot  be  left  only 
to  the  preacher)  and  "witnesses," 
and  then  suggests  many  common 
sense  ways  by  which  the  teachers 
can  carry  on  their  ministry.  For  Mrs. 
Cully  "The  basic  purpose  of  Chris- 
tian Education  ...  is  to  help  people 
through  their  growing  relationship  to 
God  in  Christ  so  to  live  that  they 
may  glorify  him  and  effectively  serve 
others,  in  the  assurance  that  they  par- 
take of  eternal  life  now  and  forever." 
(p.  14) 

Harold  DeWolf  ( Professor  of  The- 
ology, Boston  University  of  The- 
ology), writing  from  the  perspective 
of  a  professional  theologian  but  (so 
he  claims)  an  amateur  Sunday 
School  teacher,  is  concerned  about 
the  relation  of  theology  and  educa- 
tion at  each  level  of  teaching.  He 
asserts  that  teaching  in  the  kinder- 


garten "made  as  great  demands  upon 
my  theology,  as  well  as  my  faith,  as 
has  the  adult  class  or  the  teen  agers." 
(p.  50)  He  holds  that  "the  true  goal 
of  Christian  education  is  relating  the 
pupil  to  God  in  glad,  obedient  faith. 
This  relationship  of  faith  must  be 
our  primary  concern,"  (p.  23)  and 
follows  this  assertion  with  an  analy- 
sis of  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  for  education  in  the 
church. 

David  Hunter  (Director  of  the 
Department  of  Christian  Education, 
National  Council  of  the  Episcopal 
Church)  employs  a  combination  of 
theological  and  psychological  cate- 
gories in  examining  the  choices 
which  educators  have  to  make  be- 
tween preparing  people  for  the  fu- 
ture or  for  the  present,  between  the 
transmission  of  culture  or  develop- 
ing "a  culture  change  agent,"  and 
between  developing  man-dependent 
or  grace-dependent  responses.  Hunter 
is  concerned  that  the  insights  of 
group  dynamics  should  provide 
church  educators  with  a  way  to  teach- 
ing which  combines  grace  and  truth. 
This  he  calls  "engagement."  He 
writes,  "The  nurture  we  receive 
within  the  church  gathered  has  a 
two-fold  purpose:  (1)  it  enables  us 
to  find  our  place,  provided  by  God 
Himself,  within  that  community  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  lives;  (2)  it 
is  also  the  first  step  in  training  us 
for  carrying  out  the  ministry  of  rec- 
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onciliation  in  the  world."  (p.  73) 

Lawrence  Little  (Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Re- 
ligious Education,  University  of 
Pittsburgh)  is  deeply  concerned  that 
in  the  new  emphasis  upon  theology 
educators  in  the  church  are  not  keep- 
ing open  to  the  findings  of  the  be- 
havioral sciences,  which  he  here  re- 
views. He  suggests  that  the  theo- 
logians and  scientists  be  brought  to- 
gether for  ((a  reconstruction  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  through  an  intensifica- 
tion of  Christian  experience  and  a 
more  realistic  interpretation  of  this 
experience  in  terms  of  contemporary 
thought  through  the  pooled  insights 
of  thinkers  who  are  specialists  in  a 
variety  of  disciplines."  (p.  165)  For 
Little,  valid  objectives  for  Christian 
education  would  be  (1)  Christian, 
(2)  psychologically  valid,  (3)  rele- 
vant to  all  levels  of  development, 
(4)  dynamic  enough  to  motivate  ac- 
tion in  real  life  situations,  ( 5 )  meas- 
urable and  subject  to  evaluation,  (6) 
comprehensive  in  scope,  and  (7) 
clear  and  understandable  to  those 
who  will  use  them.  His  own  defini- 
tion of  Christian  education  is: 
"Christian  education  is  the  process 
through  which  the  church  seeks  to 
enable  persons  to  understand,  accept, 
and  exemplify  the  Chritsian  faith  and 
way  of  life."  (p.  193) 

Bruce  Reinhart  (Minister  of 
Christian    Education,    First    Presby- 


terian Church,  Long  Beach,  Califor- 
nia) engages  here  in  a  sociological 
study  of  institutionalism  in  several 
Protestant  churches,  and  the  implica- 
tions of  this  institutionalism  for 
adult  education.  He  raises  a  search- 
ing question  of  those  who  offer 
broad,  inclusive,  idealistic  objectives 
of  Christian  education  when  they 
do  not  admit  to  themselves  that  the 
institutional  demands  upon  the 
church  are  so  great  that  the  mission 
of  the  church  is  compromised.  He 
expresses  the  point  this  way:  "the 
embodiment  of  mission  fails  to  ma- 
terialize as  desired  largely  because 
of  unexamined  sociological  charac- 
teristics both  internal  and  external." 
(p.  16)  Reinhart  is  the  one  who 
does  not  attempt  to  point  the  way 
to  an  answer  to  his  question.  He  is 
satisfied  to  describe;  he  doesn't  indi- 
cate any  theological  questions  nor 
make  any  theological  analysis;  nei- 
ther does  he  indicate  his  own  idea 
of  Christian  education. 

James  D.  Smart  ( Professor  of  Bib- 
lical Interpretation,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York)  is  also 
concerned  about  the  relation  of  the- 
ology and  education  and  here  de- 
velops the  implications  of  each  arti- 
cle of  the  creed  for  the  church's 
teaching  task.  He  is  not  satisfied  to 
think  of  theology  only  as  the  "con- 
tent" of  the  teaching,  but  employs 
theology  to  examine  the  teaching 
process  and  approach  as  well.  The 
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church  has  a  responsibility  to  correct 
wrong  ideas  of  truth,  of  the  creed, 
of  belief,  of  doubt,  as  well  as  wrong 
ideas  of  God,  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Church.  Says  Smart,  "the  goal 
of  Christian  teaching  is  that  there 
may  be  Christians  on  this  earth  to- 
day and  tomorrow,  in  fellowship 
with  God  and  with  each  other  as  the 
Church  of  God,  and  offering  them- 
selves to  Jesus  Christ  as  a  body 
through  which  he  may  continue  his 
invasion  of  the  world."  (p.  19) 

Through  these  eight  individual 
and  particular  concerns  is  reflected  a 
common  concern  of  these  writers 
about  the  response  church  educators 
should  make  to  the  theological  ren- 
aissance of  the  past  quarter  century. 
Smart  asserts  that  the  transition  from 
the  anti-theological  age  (which  he 
identifies  as  the  period  of  liberal 
religious  education)  to  "a  theologi- 
cal age  in  religious  education  has 
been  too  painless."  While  there  was 
brief  reaction,  "by  the  mid-forties 
the  opposition  had  already  been  brok- 
en" and  theology  has  become  the 
order  of  the  day,  but  this  has  led  to 
"premature  solutions"  and  now  the 
task  is  to  break  through  these  into 
"the  desperately  earnest  and  fasci- 
natingly interesting  problems  that 
await  investigation."  (p.  18)  For 
DeWolf  there  is  still  "a  radical 
estrangement  between  theology  and 
religious  education."  Of  course  re- 
ligious education  needs  to  learn  the 


theological  implications  of  the  faith 
for  the  methods  as  well  as  for  the 
goals  of  education,  but  also  theo- 
logians need  to  learn  from  the  reli- 
gious educators  that  "what  they  have 
intended  to  be  the  language  of  com- 
munication is  not  actually  communi- 
cating .  .  .  theology  threatens  to  be- 
come an  esoteric  conversation  in  a 
corner  while  the  church  and  the 
world  go  by."  (p.  10)  Boehlke  de- 
votes himself  to  examining  "the  theo- 
logical implications  of  the  faith  for 
the  methods  of  education"  by  a  sys- 
tematic theological  study  of  four  cur- 
rent learning  theories.  Hunter,  Cully 
and  Butler  all  deal  in  one  way  or 
another  with  the  theological  prob- 
lems of  education. 

Behind  this  common  argument 
that  theology  needs  to  be  related  to 
education  are  deep  gulfs  between 
the  theological  positions  of  the  writ- 
ers. One  illustration  is  the  difference 
between  Smart  and  DeWolf  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  Trinity.  De- 
Wolf  charges  that  contemporary 
Christian  educators  are  guilty  of 
"Christo-monism."  ( He  identifies 
only  D.  Campbell  Wyckoff  as  one 
such.)  DeWolf  says  he  wants  to  re- 
serve a  place  for  the  recognition  of 
revelation  through  Creation,  and 
through  continuing  revelation  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  addition  to  revelation 
in  Christ.  (See  pp.  84ff,  99,  109.) 
By  emphasizing  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  three  he  implies  a  kind 
of  tritheism,  though  the  greater  em- 
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phasis  is  upon  the  revelation  of  God 
in  Creation.  Smart,  although  writing 
before  DeWolf,  strikes  directly  at 
the  attempt  to  separate  the  three  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity.  He  contends  that 
the  person  who  believes  in  the  "Fath- 
er Almighty  and  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
in  the  Holy  Spirit"  makes  a  fatal  er- 
ror of  thinking  that  "a  Christian  be- 
lief in  God  is  a  possibility  except  in 
confrontation  with  Jesus  Christ"  or 
else  he  has  formed  in  his  mind  a 
conception  of  God  and  then  "tries  to 
combine  it  in  some  way  with  the 
picture  of  the  man  Jesus  that  he 
draws  from  the  Gospels,  ending  up 
either  with  a  somewhat  deified  man 
or  a  somewhat  humanized  God."  (p. 
78)  Thus  relating  theology  and  edu- 
cation is  not  the  substantive  issue; 
the  question  remains,  what  kind  of 
theology? 

A  second  concern  common  to 
these  writers  is  the  need  of  educators 
to  understand  secular  learning  the- 
ory (Boehlke),  Biblical  scholarship 
(Cully),  the  behavioral  sciences 
(Little),  and  sociology  (Reinhart). 
Hunter  summarizes  this  demand 
when  he  contends  that  church  edu- 
cators need  to  keep  "aware  of  the 
findings  of  all  the  sciences  that  per- 
tain to  man"  and  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"but  the  church  has  special  reason  to 
be  concerned  about  the  truth  that 
pertains  to  groups  (group  dynamics) 
...  It  promises  to  give  us  new  aware- 
ness of  the  real  situation  in  our  group 
life  in  the  church."    (p.  57)   How- 


ever, as  Boehlke  demonstrates,  there 
are  sharp  differences  of  point  of  view 
among  "the  sciences  that  pertain  to 
man"  and  their  theories  and  findings 
must  be  as  critically  appraised  as  the 
different  theological  positions. 

A  third  common  concern  of  these 
writers  is  their  desire  to  establish 
the  centrality  of  education  in  the 
church's  mission.  Reinhart  contends 
that  "the  church  itself  is  in  a  mar- 
ginal position  within  American  so- 
ciety." (p.  64)  "The  needs  and  prob- 
lems for  which  the  local  church  must 
find  solutions  to  keep  it  viable  in  a 
changing  culture  do  not  encourage 
any  great  enthusiasm  for  an  expan- 
sive program  of  adult  education."  (p. 
190f)  In  fact,  the  whole  education- 
al program  is  marginal  in  the  church. 
"The  chasm  that  exists  between  the 
theologically  defined  redemptive 
community  and  the  sociologically  de- 
fined religious  institution  is  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  the  education- 
al work  of  the  church."  (p.  208) 
Hunter  describes  the  difference  be- 
tween the  pastor  who  delegates  teach- 
ing to  others,  and  the  pastor  who 
realizes  that  there  is  no  more  fertile 
field  for  his  pastoral  care  than  the 
church  school,  (p.  68)  DeWolf  ends 
his  book  with  a  chapter  emphasizing 
"the  centrality  of  Christian  education 
to  all  the  church  is  and  does."  (p. 
170) 

Although  there  are  many  valuable 
insights  and  worthwhile  suggestions 
in   these   books,   two   questions   are 
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unanswered.  One  is  how  we  got  into 
our  present  situation.  All  are  weak  in 
historical  review  and  Reinhart's  soci- 
ological analysis  is  description  of  the 
present  situation  with  very  little 
analysis  of  its  historical  roots.  Smart 
refers  briefly  to  the  recent  religious 
education  period,  and  DeWolf  gives 
such  a  brief  sketch  of  the  develop- 
ment of  education  as  to  largely  mis- 
represent what  has  happened.  Only 
Butler  deals  with  the  facts  of  Chris- 
tian education  history  (chapters  2-8) 
but  he  does  not  use  that  history  to 
give  insight  into  the  character  of 
contemporary  church  education.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  reasons  why  educa- 
tors are  so  unsuccessful  in  their  ap- 
peal that  education  be  given  a  more 
central  place  in  the  church  is  that 
they  do  not  themselves  understand 
the  influences  which  have  led  to  the 
marginal  role  of  education  which 
Reinhart  now  describes. 

The  other  unanswered  question  is 


the  one  raised  by  Reinhart,  and 
which  he  himself  makes  no  attempt 
to  answer:  what  new  forms  and 
structures  of  program  are  needed  for 
the  improvement  of  education  in  the 
church?  The  Sunday  school  shares 
the  institutional  inadequacies  of  the 
contemporary  acculturated  church  in- 
stitution. New  theories  and  interpre- 
tations need  "new  wine  skins"  but 
they  are  not  found  in  these  books. 

One  illustration  stands  out  among 
many.  DeWolf  gives  the  background 
of  the  term  pedagogue  by  describing 
the  function  of  the  Greek  paidagogos 
who  was  hired  by  the  family  to  take 
the  children  to  school,  to  protect 
them  after  school  hours,  to  see  that 
they  did  their  homework,  etc.  Says 
DeWolf,  "the  teacher  in  the  church 
school  is  not  himself  the  teacher 
who  seeks  to  mold  the  life  of  the 
pupil.  Rather  he  is  the  person  who 
takes  the  pupil  to  the  Teacher."  (p. 
112) 
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maybe  one  to  two  months  or  during 
the  college  vacation  in  order  to  im- 
prove their  standard.  In  many  cases 
they  cannot  afford  the  expenses  for 
such  a  course. 

Any  seminary  professor  who  may 


— Continued  from  page  29 

wish  to  spend  a  part  of  his  sabbatical 
leave  in  a  country  of  sunshine  (bet- 
ter than  Florida  in  many  ways! )  and 
lecture  for  a  short  time,  would  find 
three  months  enough  to  make  a  won- 
derful contribution! 


Book  Reviews 


Boslooper,   Thomas.   The   Virgin   Birth.   Philadelphia:    Westminster   Press, 
1962.  Pp.  272.  $6.00. 


This  book  contains  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ 
from  many  pertinent  standpoints. 
The  author,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America,  begins 
with  a  survey  of  the  development 
and  criticism  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
Church,  extending  from  patristic  and 
apocryphal  traditions  through  the 
broad  variety  of  modern  interpreta- 
tions. He  also  analyzes  the  possible 
sources  of  influence  in  comparative 
religions  and  the  technical  problems 
which  arise  from  modern  types  of 
criticism. 

So-called  "liberals"  will  profit  from 
the  careful  arguments  which  demon- 
strate the  contemporary  value  and 
even  necessity  of  the  doctrine  (its 
multiform  function  in  communicat- 
ing Christian  truth  to  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  audiences).  "Fundamental- 
ists" will  profit  from  facing  up  to 
their  tragic  perversion  of  Christian 
understanding  of  God's  action  in 
history. 

One  occasionally  gets  the  feeling 
that  Dr.  Boslooper  is  only  skimming 
his  material,  but  this  is  probably  the 
inevitable  result  of  his  effort  to  be 
comprehensive.  He  does  succeed  in 
opening  up  the  way  for  the  inter- 
ested reader  to  make  detailed  exami- 


nation in  any  of  the  areas  where  this 
treatment  seems  too  cursory.  An  ex- 
tended bibliography  is  appended 
with  a  bonus  of  broad  coverage  of 
periodical  literature. 

Among  the  interesting  finds  of  the 
book  one  may  list:  (a)  the  early 
diversion  of  the  doctrine  into  Mari- 
anism  together  with  an  undue  influ- 
ence upon  this  development  by  apoc- 
ryphal tradition;  (b)  the  misdirec- 
tion and  general  bankruptcy  of  both 
naturalistic  and  supernaturalistic  in- 
terpretations ;  (c)  the  extent  of  po- 
tential parallels  in  oriental  and 
graeco-roman  religious  literature, 
none  of  which  survives  detailed 
scrutiny;  (d)  the  part  the  doctrine 
may  well  have  played  in  the  early 
tensions  between  the  Baptist  move- 
ment and  Christianity;  (e)  the  rela- 
tion of  the  doctrine  to  primitive 
Christologies  as  an  epiphany  substan- 
tiating the  incarnation;  (f)  the  light 
cast  by  textual  variants  on  the  early 
place  of  the  doctrine  and  the  matter 
of  human  paternity;  and  (g)  the 
significance  of  the  form-critical  as- 
signment of  the  pericope  as  "myth" 
and  the  relevance  of  this  category 
to  a  proper  historical  understanding 
of  the  idea.  The  author  finds  great 
importance  in  the  doctrine  for  the 
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statement  of  the  historical  revelation 
of  God  in  man,  and  concomitantly 
for  the  Christian  view  of  sex  and 
marriage.  It  has  "a  dual  evangelizing 
and  catechizing  function." 

One  may  question  the  organization 
of  the  book.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  treated  the  criti- 
cal material  first.  Though  the  late 
position  of  this  material  gives  the 
author  a  smooth  entree  into  his  own 
conclusions,  it  places  the  considera- 
tion of  the  supernaturalists  rather 
far  from  the  conclusions.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  book  would  seem  to  indi- 


cate that  it  is  directed  primarily  to 
those  who  neglect  the  doctrine,  yet 
it  seems  unrealistic  not  to  recognize 
that  there  is  an  inevitably  polemic 
confrontation  of  the  Fundamentalist- 
oriented  positions.  It  has  been  the  re- 
viewer's experience  that  persons  who 
begin  to  discuss  the  Virgin  Birth 
from  these  latter  positions  usually 
deviate  quickly  to  argumentation 
which  is  really  concerned  with  the 
literalistic  infallibility  of  the  Bible. 
Perhaps  Dr.  Boslooper  was  wise  to 
ignore  this  problem. 


Bultmann,  R.,  and  Weiser,  A.  Faith.  Schweizer,  E.,  and  others.  Spirit  of  God. 
Vol.  Ill  of  Bible  Key  Words  from  Gerhard  Kittel's  Theologisches  Woerter- 
buch  zum  Neuen  Testament.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1961.  Pp.  xiv  -f- 
125;  xi+  1194400. 


Although  it  is  not  yet  complete 
in  the  German,  Kittel's  Wordbook 
has  already  become  a  definitive  work. 
We  have  been  promised  a  translation 
of  the  whole  (when  it  is  ready) 
from  another  publisher.  Meanwhile, 
A.  &  C.  Black  in  London  and  Har- 
per in  America  have  rendered  an  in- 
valuable service  by  providing  com- 
petent translations  of  a  number  of 


the  important,  comprehensive  arti- 
cles. One  does  not  have  to  demon- 
strate how  central  the  two  present 
studies  are.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  kind  of  spadework  provided  by 
these  authors  transcends  any  hesita- 
tion the  student  might  feel  because 
of  known  theological  tendencies  of 
the  writers. 

— /.  A.  Walther. 
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Smith,  Elwyn  A.  Church  and  State  in  Your  Community.  (Christian  Perspec- 
tives on  Social  Problems  series,  ed.  Gayraud  S.  Wilmore.)  Philadelphia: 
Westminster  Press,  1963.  Pp.  90.  $1.25. 


This  book  is  a  must  for  every 
minister  and  elder.  No  issue  is  more 
emotional  and  confused  than  the 
problem  of  Church  and  State. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  General 
Assembly's  Special  Committee  on 
Relations  between  Church  and  State, 
Dr.  Smith  laid  the  groundwork  of 
social  theological  thinking  on  this 
complex  problem.  Dr.  Smith  has  now 
brought  the  issue  home  into  "your 
community."  "The  Ordeal  of  High- 
town,  U.  S.  A."  immediately  con- 
fronts the  reader  with  the  problem 
of  a  small  community  caught  in  cul- 
tural change  from  being  predomi- 
nantly Protestant  to  the  realities  of 
our  pluralistic  culture.  The  point  of 
conflict  was  the  school  Christmas  ob- 
servances. The  reader  sees  himself 
caught  up  in  this  conflict.  How 
would  he  react  in  this  situation? 

In  a  very  fair  and  objective  man- 
ner, Dr.  Smith  has  presented  both 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
positions  on  church  and  state.  These 
discussions  provide  the  reader  with  a 
clarity  of  terminology  and  thought 
forms  which  will  enable  him  better 
to  think  through  his  own  position 
and  to  enter  into  dialogue  with 
others. 

Only  in  the  final  chapter  does  Dr. 
Smith  depart  from  an  objective  an- 


alysis of  the  problem  to  develop  a 
positive  Protestant  position.  This 
chapter  will  raise  many  challenges 
and  problems  to  the  reader.  He  dare 
not  simply  dismiss  it  without  first 
working  through  alternatives  in  light 
of  the  conditions  of  the  60's. 

The  sub-section  of  this  final  chap- 
ter, "The  Vexed  Question:  Roman 
Catholic  Parochial  Schools,"  created 
problems  for  this  reviewer.  The  de- 
sire of  Dr.  Smith  to  ensure  freedom 
of  education  against  crude  indoctri- 
nation is  understandable.  He  has 
commendably  sought  to  resolve  the 
conflict  of  public  policy  and  church- 
related  educational  institutions  in 
light  of  the  principle  of  church-state 
separation.  His  solution  seems  to 
leave  the  church  no  room  to  educate 
her  youth  in  any  better  way  than  the 
present  inadequate  Sunday  Church 
School  or  weekday  counterpart. 

This  reviewer's  chief  regret  is  that 
the  book  did  not  appear  at  the  same 
time  as  the  General  Assembly's  Re- 
port on  Church  and  State.  It  would 
have  reduced  much  of  the  needless 
emotionalism  and  raised  the  discus- 
sion to  the  level  of  solid  theological 
debate. 

—Donald  K.  Welsh, 
Pastor,  Third  Presbyterian 
Church,  Tarentum,  Pa. 
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Greene,  John  C.  Darwin  and  the  Modern  World  View.  (Mentor  Paperback.) 
New  York:  New  American  Library  of  World  Literature,  Inc.,  1963.  Pp.  116. 
$0.60. 


A  new  Mentor  paperbound  book, 
worthy  of  note,  is  John  C.  Greene's 
Darwin  and  the  Modern  World 
View.  This  little  book  of  only  116 
pages,  presents  the  substance  of  three 
lectures  on  Darwin  and  modern 
thought  delivered  at  Rice  University 
in  I960  in  the  Rockwell  series.  Pro- 
fessor Greene,  who  teaches  history 
at  Iowa  State  University,  has  done  an 
excellent  job  of  delineating  the  intri- 
cate and  complex  response  of  Chris- 
tian thought  and  modern  social  the- 
ory to  Darwin. 

Darwin  and  the  Modern  World 
View  is  made  up  of  three  chapters. 
In  the  first,  "Darwin  and  the  Bible," 
Greene  examines  the  vehement  re- 
ligious reaction  to  Darwin's  Origin 
of  Species  and  The  Descent  of  Man 
in  terms  of  their  challenge  to  the 
doctrine  of  biblical  inspiration.  Dar- 
win is  seen  as  being  a  catalytic  agent 
in  this  reaction,  and  not  indispensa- 
ble to  it.  Biblical  scholarship  would 
have  brought  about  the  defeat  of  ab- 
solute inerrancy  quite  apart  from  the 
influence  of  Darwin.  "Yet,  strangely 
enough,"  says  Greene,  "Scripture 
seems  to  have  weathered  the  ordeal 
remarkably  well.  Scholars  have  pored 
over  every  page,  every  line,  every 
word  of  it.  Controversy  has  raged 
around  it  with  inexhaustible  fury. 
Yet  the  Bible  survives  and  still  pro- 


claims its  message  with  power  and 
eloquence.  Its  authors  thought  they 
had  seen  and  heard  the  living  God 
and  had  been  commissioned  to  speak 
in  his  name.  Their  claim  is  as  chal- 
lenging today  as  it  was  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  the  human 
response  to  that  claim  is  as  varied 
and  poignant  now  as  it  was  then." 

In  the  second  chapter,  "Darwin 
and  Natural  Theology,"  Greene  sug- 
gests that  the  question  as  to  "whether 
human  experience  affords  intima- 
tions or  proofs  of  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  a  Supreme  Being  tran- 
scending yet  immanent  in  the  uni- 
verse is  by  no  means  closed.  The 
facts  and  theories  of  evolutionary 
biology  have  settled  nothing  here, 
.  .  ."  In  developing  this  thesis  Greene 
brings  into  the  discussion  biologists, 
paleontologists,  philosophers,  and 
representatives  of  other  disciplines, 
as  well  as  theologians.  This  is  read- 
ing which  may  well  benefit  the  aver- 
age theological  student  or  clergyman 
who  has  confined  himself  to  "reli- 
gious" books. 

In  assessing  Darwin's  influence  on 
social  thought  in  chapter  3,  "Darwin 
and  Social  Science,"  Greene  offers 
both  positive  and  negative  evalua- 
tions. Darwin  took  his  place  among 
the  few  greatest  contributors  to  hu- 
man knowledge  by  showing  man's 
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organic  relation  to  the  animal  king- 
dom. However,  he  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  misconceptions  whose  evil 
effects  we  still  combat.  In  this  con- 
nection Darwin  "reinforced  Herbert 
Spencer's  emphasis  on  individual, 
racial,  and  national  competition  as 
the  source  of  social  progress,"  "mini- 
mized the  differences  between  man 
and  other  animals,"  "encouraged  the 
idea  that  the  methods  of  natural  sci- 
ence are  fully  adequate  to  the  study 
of  human  nature  and  society,"  "ig- 
nored the  moral  ambiguity  of  human 
progress  and  allowed  himself  to 
think  that  science  could  support  it- 
self without  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion." 

Greene  concludes  Darwin  and  the 
Modern  View  with   the  penetrating 


insight  that  every  great  scientific 
synthesis  tends  to  view  the  whole  of 
reality  in  its  terms.  Darwin's  theory 
of  natural  selection  stimulated  such 
an  effort.  In  so  doing,  spiritual  reality 
was  questioned.  We,  too,  in  our 
world  view  deny  the  reality  of  the 
spirit,  says  Greene,  and  must  pay  the 
price  of  that  denial. 

Darwin  and  the  Modern  World 
View  costs  only  60  cents.  It  fits  han- 
dily into  a  hip  or  coat  pocket.  It  is 
written  summarily  and  serves  well 
to  indicate  the  range  and  general 
tendency  of  the  intellectual  response 
to  Darwin.  This  reviewer  feels  that  it 
is  a  very  instructive  book  and  worth 
reading. 

— Donald  D.  Custis,  63. 
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From  the  President's  Desk — 

The  organized  church  has  become  a  favorite  whipping  post  in  our  time 
by  many  of  her  own  sons.  To  hear  them  speak,  one  would  never  guess  that 
the  church  was  built  upon  a  rock  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  cannot 
prevail,  but  would  think  rather  that  she  was  built  upon  sand  which,  as  the 
winds  blow  and  the  rains  fall  in  the  present  world  crises,  will  wash  away 
and  leave  her  a  wreck.  True,  those  who  suggest  this  do  not  think  the  church 
as  Christ's  spiritual  body  will  be  dissolved.  It  is  only  the  institutional  church 
which  is  done  for. 

We  ought  to  share  the  concern  of  these  prophets  of  doom  over  the 
organized  church.  To  be  defensive  at  this  point  would  be  to  close  our  eyes 
to  the  church's  weakness  and  sin.  The  church,  as  witness  to  God's  Word,  is 
always  under  judgment  of  the  Word  to  which  she  witnesses.  We  must  ever 
keep  our  ears  open  to  the  word  of  Peter:  "For  the  time  has  come  for  judg- 
ment to  begin  with  the  household  of  God."  (I  Peter  4:17).  A  truly  re- 
formed church  must  ever  be  re-forming  herself  by  the  Word  of  God. 

Is  there  not  a  danger,  however,  of  making  too  sharp  a  contrast  between 
the  visible  and  the  invisible  church,  between  the  church  as  a  historic  institu- 
tion and  the  church  as  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ?  Did  the  New  Testament 
do  this?  Paul  seemed  to  know  no  church  but  the  concrete,  historical  church, 
existing  in  his  time,  with  all  its  weaknesses,  sins,  and  failure.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  more  things  wrong  with  any  institutional  church  than  was  wrong 
with  the  church  at  Corinth.  Yet  when  Paul  addressed  it  with  the  aim  of 
correcting  her  heresies,  cleaning  up  her  moral  life,  and  strengthening  her 
witness  to  the  world,  he  called  that  struggling,  sinning,  in  some  ways  dis- 
graceful group,  "the  church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth."  (I  Cor.  1:2).  He 
knew  of  no  church  in  Corinth  save  the  one  which  embodied  in  her  institu- 
tional life  all  the  evils  of  which  the  Corinthian  correspondence  speaks.  And 
if  we  should  scrap  the  institutional  church  as  we  know  it,  we  would  of 
necessity  have  to  create  some  sort  of  institutional  life  similar  to  it  to  take 
its  place.  The  church  cannot  be  a  "disembodied  spirit"  any  more  than  a 
person  can.  Wherever  there  is  life,  no  matter  how  ill  or  precarious  the  life 
may  be,  it  is  always  in  a  body.  And  such  bodies  recover  not  by  being 
scrapped  but  by  rallying  from  their  illnesses.  And  the  form  the  renewed 
health  takes  is  usually  a  body  quite  similar  to  that  which  was  ill. 

— Concluded  on  page  31. 
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Ad  Hoc 

The  Editor's  first  concern  upon  resuming  responsibility  for  this  journal 
is  to  express  hearty  thanks  to  Professor  Elwyn  A.  Smith  for  his  diligent  and 
eminently  successful  interim  editorship.  He  was  not  content  merely  to  pub- 
lish four  issues;  the  quality  of  the  material  reflected  his  personal  quest  for 
the  best,  and  he  introduced  several  improvements  which  will  continue  to 
appear.  Dr.  Smith  spent  the  summer  in  Germany  with  his  son,  devoting  most 
of  his  time  to  the  mastery  of  the  language.  The  rest  of  his  family  is  joining 
him  for  a  winter  of  sabbatical  research  and  study  in  France. 

Many  of  our  annual  commencement  addresses  have  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  this  journal  and  its  predecessor.  The  perspicacity  of  this  year's 
address  by  President  James  A.  Jones,  of  Union  Seminary  in  Richmond,  merits 
its  inclusion;  his  REFLECTIONS  ON  FAILURE  is  an  acute  and  timely 
message  which  will  be  read  with  profit  by  the  clergy  and  by  all  who  share 
their  concern  for  the  good  of  the  church. 

Also  included,  as  an  addendum  to  the  "Inauguration  Issue"  (June, 
1963),  is  the  text  of  Dr.  Jones'  INAUGURATION  PRAYER.  We  hope  you 
will  make  this  prayer  your  own  as  it  seeks  God's  blessing,  not  only  for  Presi- 
dent Miller,  but  for  the  whole  future  of  Pittsburgh  Seminary. 

In  quite  another  vein  we  offer  Professor  Freedman's  article  on 
MODERN  SCRIPTURE  RESEARCH  AND  ECUMENISM.  The  importance 
of  what  he  has  to  say  needs  no  editorial  bolstering.  This  material  was  first 
presented  at  Duquesne  University  as  a  contribution  to  an  Ecumenics  Seminar. 

We  invite  your  attention  to  an  extended  BOOK  REVIEW  by  Mr.  Kehm. 
It  goes  to  the  meat  of  a  lively,  contemporary  debate.  You  will  also  find  an 
unusually  long  list  of  BOOK  RECEIVED.  The  several  publishers  have  been 
very  kind  in  sending  us  review  copies  of  many  of  their  publications.  By  the 
very  nature  of  our  journal  we  cannot  begin  to  review  all  of  these;  we  try  to 
be  selective  and  rely  heavily  on  the  judgment  of  colleagues  as  to  what  is 
appropriate  for  our  pages.  But  we  owe  the  publishers  the  kindness  of  this 
brief  notice,  and  we  are  trying  to  catch  up. 

— Concluded  on  page  14. 


Inauguration  Prayer 

April  18,  1963 

O  Lord,  our  God,  Who  art  the  source  of  all  wisdom  and  light,  and 
Who  hast  constrained  us  by  Thy  love  to  come  unto  Thee  with  every  desire 
to  exalt  Thy  Kingdom  and  with  every  resolution  to  improve  our  discipleship 
under  Christ,  grant  in  Thy  mercy  that  what  is  here  commenced  by  Thy  favor 
may  be  continued  in  Thy  strength  and  fulfilled  always  to  Thy  glory. 

We  bless  Thee,  Who  art  our  help  from  one  generation  to  another, 
for  the  honored  heritage  which  hallows  this  place  and  which  foreruns  this 
occasion.  Mindful  that  in  such  an  hour  we  are  encompassed  by  a  great  cloud 
of  witnesses,  whose  fealty  to  Thee  in  other  days  and  whose  devotion  to  Thy 
sovereign  will  dug  the  wells  from  which  have  sprung  this  school  for  the 
training  of  men  to  herald  Thy  word  and  work  in  the  wondrous  mystery  of  the 
Gospel,  we  thank  Thee  for  their  fruitful  labors  and  for  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  enter  in  upon  them.  We  praise  Thee  for  the  Church  under  whose 
auspices  this  seminary  continues,  and  we  beseech  Thee  that  here  may  be  nur- 
tured that  disposition  which  over  the  years  she  has  exalted,  to  the  end  that 
the  Redeemer  of  men  shall  have  His  merited  crown-rights  and  that  within 
the  affairs  of  this  household  of  faith  all  shall  find  their  true  brotherhood  of 
unity  in  love  of  her  Lord. 

Particularly,  we  offer  our  intercessions  in  behalf  of  Thy  servant,  Donald 
George  Miller.  As  he  has  been  set  apart  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  do  Thou 
seal  with  Thy  Spirit  the  covenants  he  assumes  and  sustain  him  by  Thy  grace 
to  gain  their  true  fulfillment.  Give  to  him  the  patience  which  comes  with 
great  faith,  that  distractions  may  not  vex,  nor  disappointments  sow  their 
seeds  of  misgivings  and  despair.  Give  him  that  proper  vision  of  leadership 
which  distinguishes  between  the  immediate  and  the  significant.  Give  him 
the  strength  to  do  his  best  in  duties  round  and  deliver  him  from  the  error 
of  assuming  that  in  this  affair  he  can  do  all  that  demands  to  be  done.  Give 
him  the  sustaining  encouragement  of  comrades  that  his  walk  be  not  harrassed 
by  loneliness.  Give  him  the  benefit  of  adversaries  that  mortal  wisdom  shall 
never  judge  itself  infallible  and  that  every  effort  may  be  disciplined  by 

— Concluded  on  page  32. 


Reflections 
on  Failure 

THE  1963 
COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 


by  James  A.  Jones 


l.N  THE  DELIGHTFUL  COMEDY  "You 
Can't  Take  It  With  You,"  which  had 
quite  a  run  some  years  ago,  one  of 
the  central  characters  in  the  play  was 
a  man  who,  during  May  and  June, 
made  a  sort  of  vocation  out  of  at- 
tending graduation  exercises  in  a 
large  metropolitan  community.  He 
started  out  with  trade  schools  and 
high  schools.  The  experience  reached 
its  culmination  in  the  engagements 
on  the  campus  of  a  great  university. 
In  that  play  he  reports  his  observa- 
tions of  the  ceremonies  on  a  particu- 
lar campus  where  "an  acre  and  a 
half"  of  students  received  their  de- 
grees. He  observed  that  the  scholar- 
ly   mass    stood    as    with    sharpened 


lances,  ready  for  their  confident  tilt- 
ing with  the  world,  after  some  apoc- 
ryphal senator  had  assured  them  that 
the  young  graduates  could  go  forth 
settled  in  their  knowledge  of  im- 
pending victory.  It  was  as  if  by  train- 
ing these  young  people  were  sure  to 
win.  Whether  they  won  or  not  was 
not  told,  which  is  probably  why  the 
story  was  comedy  and  not  tragedy. 

At  this  graduation  exercise,  seeing 
for  what  purposes  you  are  met  with 
us  all,  I  wish  to  say  one  thing:  you 
shall  not  win.  That  is  why,  in  the 
subject  of  this  address,  I  invite  you 
to  some  reflections  on  failure. 

There  is  propriety  in  such  an  en- 
gagement if  we  take  our  cue  from 
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the  dealings  of  our  Lord  with  His 
disciples.  In  John  15:15-16:4  we 
have  a  sort  of  valedictory  by  Christ 
as  He  spoke  to  His  colleagues  in  a 
critical  hour  of  their  relationship. 
Whatever  may  be  the  correct  chro- 
nology of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  Jesus  was  quite 
specific  about  some  foreboding  pros- 
pects with  which  His  followers 
would  have  to  come  to  grips.  He 
would  not  have  them  suppose  that 
bearing  His  name,  exalting  His  pur- 
poses, or  building  up  His  ideals 
would  be  anything  else  than  a  tough 
row  to  hoe.  While  He  assured  them 
of  resources  adequate  for  their  best 
intentions  and  their  holiest  endeav- 
ours, He  laid  it  on  the  line  that  such 
enterprises  would  be  harrassed  by  ad- 
versaries and  haunted  by  broken- 
heartedness.  In  His  judgment  the 
world  as  an  area  of  service  provided 
no  congeniality,  only  the  arena  for 
their  contest  and  enemies  who  would 
seem  to  thwart  them  at  every  turn. 
Such  adversities  served  as  no  warrant 
for  their  turning  in  their  tickets,  of 
course,  seeing  that  He  had  gained 
and  would  perpetuate  the  basic  vic- 
tory. But  such  victory  as  He  had 
gained  gave  them  no  assurance  that 
they  would  be  greeted  as  conquering 
and  welcomed  heroes  wherever  their 
most  sacred  loyalies  led  them. 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  word  as 
this  which  comes  from  the  great 
Book  of  God's  wisdom  and  charity 
has  been  neglected,  if  not  forgotten, 


by  some  of  us  in  this  latter  day  who 
have  followed  in  the  train  of  those 
first  disciples.  The  evidence  is  rather 
conclusive  that  we  judge  we  are 
meant  to  win.  And  if  the  tokens  of 
victory  are  slow  in  coming,  we  all 
but  surmise  that  the  task  is  not  worth 
our  energies  and  sacrifice,  and  that 
the  institutions  belonging  to  our 
work  are  on  the  innocuous  side,  in 
so  far  as  the  settlement  of  real  issues 
may  be  concerned.  It  is  this  mood,  to 
a  degree,  at  least,  which  has  prompt- 
ed and  sustained  all  this  talk  about 
the  obscure  image  of  the  minister 
and  the  part  the  Church  does  not 
play  in  the  complexities  of  our  cul- 
ture. 

Then,  too,  the  mood  which  decries 
the  station  of  the  minister  and  the 
significance  of  the  Church  springs 
from  our  preoccupation  with  icono- 
clasm,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the 
device  of  true  intellectuality.  As  a 
means  to  prove  our  wit  we  cherish 
the  skill  to  knock  down  the  idols 
which  another  generation  has  set  up, 
or  to  disprove  the  theses  with  which 
other  apologists  began  their  argu- 
ments about  life.  This  disposition  is 
a  spill-over  from  the  inquisitorial  at- 
titude that  proved  its  patriotism  by 
taking  the  hide  off  somebody  else  or 
by  pointing  out  the  wrongness  of  the 
Republic  as  ailing  here  and  there.  No 
plea  is  made  for  blind  loyalty  to 
heritage — which  is  not  loyalty,  but 
prejudice.  No  plea  is  made  for  si- 
lence in  the  face  of  error,  whether  of 
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our  forebears,  or  of  ourselves.  No 
plea  is  made  for  glossing  over  the 
faults  of  an  institution,  such  as  the 
Church,  simply  because  there  is  in 
it  an  admixture  of  good.  No  plea  is 
made  for  a  refugee-detachment  from 
the  tragic  involvements  of  our  time, 
as  though  the  problems  were  not 
there,  and  did  not  deserve  to  be  at- 
atacked  with  every  whit  of  zeal  to 
be  conjured  up  by  honor. 

But  when  due  allowance  is  made 
for  all  these  perspectives  of  our  dis- 
cipleship,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
shall  not  set  out  on  the  dusty  path  of 
our  walk  with  and  for  Christ  with 
crowds  cheering  us  along  with  their 
adulations  as  we  attempt  to  move 
with  mankind  from  the  City  of  De- 
struction to  the  City  of  God. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
we  are  meant  to  move,  and  we  are 
due  to  complain  and  regret  when  the 
movement  is  laggard,  or  when  there 
are  casualties  along  the  way.  This  we 
have  been  taught  with  new  urgency 
by  those  who  snatched  the  Church 
from  its  pietistic  insularity  during 
the  past  century.  Talk  about  a  heav- 
en-to-come befits  any  religion  that 
gives  so  central  a  place  to  eschatology 
as  marks  Christianity.  But  talk  about 
heaven  is  not  enough  when  hellish 
forces  are  loose  in  the  world  and 
boast  of  their  ascendancy  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men.  Talk  with  God  in  pub- 
lic and  private  worship  is  of  first- 
rate  importance  if  man  is  anything 
more  than  instrument  to  reflect  the 


varieties  of  Babel  voices  in  this  con- 
temporary world.  But  man  is  meant 
to  talk  to  his  neighbor,  by  the  speech 
of  tongue  and  of  life,  so  that  the 
hopeful,  gracious  word  of  God's  char- 
acteristic generosity  can  be  heard 
from  the  healing  of  man's  rivenness. 
Let  no  man  decry  or  neglect  the  re- 
covery of  those  insights  so  recently 
to  the  fore  that  a  disciple  of  Christ 
is  meant  to  be  an  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  God  is  fa- 
ther-like and  men  under  him  are 
meant  to  be  brethren. 

Making  allowance  for  such  a  view 
of  ourselves,  and  being  faithful  to 
those  duties  which  such  a  view  im- 
poses, we  must  yet  recall  the  settled 
fact  that  we  are  not  going  to  win, 
not  so  as  the  world  can  tell,  and  not 
by  the  measurements  we  are  tempted 
to  borrow  as  proof  for  our  getting 
ahead. 

To  illustrate  this  judgment  let  me 
suggest  that  there  are  three  areas 
where  our  failures  are  sure  to  con- 
tinue. For  if  we  are  going  to  keep  on 
living  at  all  it  must  be  in  the  light  of 
such  failures. 

The  Churches  are  going  to  fail. 
Within  the  comradeship  of  disciples 
today  no  lament  is  so  loud  as  that 
which  bemoans  the  fact  that  the 
churches  are  not  measuring  up  to  the 
obligations  imposed  by  our  times. 
We  belong  to  a  generation  that  is  all 
but  betrothed  to  a  scientific  view  of 
things,  but  the  Church  seems  pre- 
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occupied  with  an  irrelevant  and  irra- 
tional mysticism  of  thought  and  mes- 
sage. We  belong  to  an  age  which 
makes  every  man  a  metropolitan,  and 
the  Church's  view  of  social  complexi- 
ties seems  geared  to  the  village.  Our 
society  is  so  mobile  that  rolling  along 
we  do  not  put  down  roots;  we  seem, 
even,  to  gather  no  moss;  but  the 
Church  talks  of  ministries  to  fami- 
lies as  if  they  were  going  to  be  born, 
educated,  at  work,  sick,  and  dead 
within  the  confines  of  the  town 
square.  Whether  the  people  of  God 
are  captives  of  suburbia  may  be  a 
matter  of  proper  debate;  but  that 
the  Churches — in  variety  or  in  unity 
— do  not  notoriously  affect  the  course 
of  common  life  in  general  seems,  by 
the  evidence,  to  be  beyond  dispute. 
It  is  just  here  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  inconsistencies  of  our  day 
arises.  At  the  very  time  when  we 
have  nurtured  the  notion  that  manip- 
ulation of  people  is  suspect  in  all 
inter-personal  relations,  we  have  been 
castigating  ourselves  that  the  Church 
as  a  socio-economic  institution  is  in- 
ept at  this  very  business.  Maybe  it 
is  wrong  to  tell  Jimmy  that  imperti- 
nence is  intolerable,  and  if  persisted 
in  will  get  him  a  solid  whack  on  the 
noggin — for  then  Jimmy  is  respect- 
ful toward  his  elders  for  the  wrong 
reason.  But  is  it  equally  wrong  for 
the  Church,  as  a  congregation  of  per- 
sons to  say  to  other  persons — the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers, 
the  C.I.O,  the  N.A.A.C.P.,  the  City 


Council,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — that  they  had  better  mind 
their  "p's  and  q's"  or  we  shall  fling 
down  the  gauntlet  sure  of  our  suc- 
cess in  the  joined  contest?  Is  there 
any  dilemma  in  all  the  world  the 
match  of  this  for  the  man  whose 
love  of  the  Church  is  passionate,  and 
whose  commitment  to  serve  within 
it  is  without  reserve  or  regret?  We 
recall  that  in  another  day  a  political 
sovereign  stood  in  the  snow  outside 
a  papal  palace,  waiting  the  pleasure 
of  the  Church's  prince.  Is  that  what 
we  want?  If  we  had  such  power  in 
our  day  would  we  be  any  better 
equipped  to  employ  it  than  our  fore- 
runner in  the  ambiguous  record  of 
the  Church's  use  of  her  own  re- 
sources? 

That  the  Church  is  a  socio-eco- 
nomic institution  is  a  fact  with  which 
any  honest  churchman  must  come  to 
grips.  But  that  the  Church's  true  di- 
mension is  seen  in  such  a  measure- 
ment is  a  proposition  to  which  the 
informed  churchman  will  be  con- 
strained to  take  fundamental  excep- 
tion. That  the  Church  is  in  the  world 
is  the  reality  of  the  situation  and 
the  duty  appointed  by  its  Lord.  But 
that  the  Church  is  not  of  the  world  is 
the  splendor  of  its  creation  and  the 
solid  clue  to  its  mission.  It  speaks  to 
the  world  by  decree  and  behaviour. 
What  it  says  and  does  should  be  of 
such  substantial  clarity  as  to  affect 
how  men  think  and  act.  But  never 
let  us  imagine  that  the  verdict  on  the 
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Church  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
world  to  which  it  ministers.  That 
decision  is  reserved  to  a  Higher 
Court.  With  such  a  proper  view  of 
things  we  shall  not  be  led  to  con- 
clude that  if  the  world  does  not  ac- 
cept and  obey  us,  we  are  all  but  ready 
to  turn  our  corporate  faces  to  the 
wail  as  if  the  day  were  utterly  lost. 

Certainly,  at  one  level,  our  prob- 
lem arises  because  we  do  not  have 
the  proper  devices  for  measuring  the 
consequences  and  purposes  of  our- 
selves as  churchmen.  We  have  to 
deal  with  seen  and  comprehensible 
standards,  and  by  such  standards  we 
are  not  holding  our  own,  so  we  are 
told,  and  so  we  believe.  Nuclear 
destruction  is  a  viable  option  for  our 
befuddled  race;  and  the  Church  for  all 
its  praying,  its  pleading,  and  its  work- 
ing for  peace  seems  not  to  be  the 
agency  which  holds  such  doom  on  a 
tentative  leash.  We  believe  that 
slums  blight  human  spirits,  but 
public  works  projects  are  scarcely 
launched  because  of  the  Church's 
convinced  testimony  on  the  subject. 
We  decry  schism  among  the  classes 
and  races,  but  we  are  told  that  the 
resolution  of  such  matters  will  spring 
from  forces  outside  the  Church  and  at 
times  antagonistic  to  it.  Some  of  our 
colleagues  insist  that  only  by  a  front 
united  in  structure  and  witness  can 
the  Church  gain  for  itself  the  right 
to  be  heard  or  the  power  to  demand 
a  hearing.  So  the  list  runs  on  to  cata- 
logue  our   failures    and    to   propose 


their  removal. 

Such  matters  miss  a  point,  crucial 
to  the  whole  issue:  the  constancy  of 
the  Church  in  its  work  was  never 
from  the  first  something  to  be  deter- 
mined by  its  public  influence.  Was  it 
not  precisely  this  that  Jesus  was  try- 
ing to  make  plain  to  His  disciples: 
that  the  time  would  come  when,  be- 
cause they  had  taken  His  side,  they 
would  be  railed  against  and  hauled 
into  all  sorts  of  places  for  defamation 
and  judgment?  This  is  not  to  cham- 
pion the  "martyr-complex"  as  proof 
of  our  fealty  to  our  Lord,  nor  to  sug- 
gest that  we  have  no  duty  so  divine 
as  to  stir  up  trouble  against  ourselves. 
There  are  enough  masochists  in  this 
blessed  fraternity  already  and  no  war- 
rant for  any  notion  that  would  swell 
their  self-righteous  number.  But  to 
remember  that  as  a  churchman,  as  a 
man  in  and  for  the  blessed  brother- 
hood, I  do  not  have  to  win  by  the 
standards  of  the  world  to  which  I 
speak,  by  the  standards  of  the  so- 
ciety of  which  I  am  a  part,  or  even 
by  the  measurements  I  erect  to  satisfy 
my  own  sense  of  discipline  and 
courage:  this,  only,  I  have  to  do — 
I  have  to  stand  and  serve.  Dr.  Gibson 
Winter  in  an  address  to  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Theological 
Schools  in  its  biennial  meeting  in 
1962  remarked  that  "ministry  and 
not  survival"  is  the  duty  of  the 
people  of  God.  It  is  not  a  notion  that 
fits  the  accepted  view  of  things.  But, 
then,  the  Church  has  never  really  fit 
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any  mold  of  men's  dealings  among 
themselves  or  of  societies  under 
whose  banners  they  were  disposed  to 
congregate. 

A  thousand  questions  arise  from 
such  perspectives  to  which  answers 
will  be  given,  if  at  all,  by  wiser  and 
better  minds  and  hearts  than  my  own. 
But  we  can  be  sure,  whatever  the 
answer  to  whatever  the  question,  if 
we  are  in  the  Church  we  are  con- 
federates in  a  company  which,  by 
most  measurements  we  are  prone  to 
employ,  will  never  succeed — certain- 
ly not  until  a  day  comes  which  no 
man  knoweth,  save  the  Father. 

To  emphasize  and  illustrate  the 
idea  let  me  reduce  it  in  scope  by 
suggesting  that  the  parish  will  fail. 
All  of  the  failures  that  afflict  the 
Church  generally  are  intensified  in 
impairing  the  church  locally.  For 
twenty  years  as  a  pastor  I  knew  at 
first-hand  many  of  the  anguishes  that 
haunt  that  work  and  many  of  the 
false  attainments  that  man  can  use  to 
lure  himself  into  a  sense  of  making 
some  headway  against  the  stream.  For 
a  considerably  longer  period  of  time 
I  have  shared  such  anxieties  with 
those  who  seemed  to  be  caught  as  if 
in  the  same  deceptive  snare. 

In  one  of  the  synods  which  sup- 
port the  seminary  I  serve  there  is  a 
distinguished  church  which  con- 
fronts just  now  in  a  dramatic  way 
many  of  the  harrassing  issues  of 
racial  conflict  which  beset  our  land. 


The  city  in  which  that  church  is 
located  has  had  the  full  run  of  upsets 
associated  with  "Freedom  marches," 
"Sit-ins,"  "Protest  Movements,"  "Civ- 
il Disobedience,"  and  such  like.  The 
pastor  of  the  church  a  few  days  ago 
confronted  his  congregation  with  the 
inviolate  duty  to  act  like  Christians 
in  a  situation  which  is  fraught  with 
much  perplexity.  In  this  particular 
enterprise  he  repeated  a  testimony 
which  had  been  affirmed  times  over 
during  the  past  months.  He  urged 
his  members  to  confer  with  the 
Mayor,  to  discuss  the  problems  with 
representatives  of  protesting  groups, 
to  study  in  small  groups  under  dis- 
cerning leadership  their  civic  duty  as 
citizens  who  had  obligations  to  their 
community  and  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Last  Sunday,  while  the  distress 
was  most  acute  and  evident,  he  asked 
the  people  in  the  church  at  the  morn- 
ing service  to  indicate  by  hand  and 
to  testify  in  person  as  to  what  they 
had  done  during  the  past  seven  days 
about  such  matters.  Two  hands  went 
up  out  of  a  congregation  of  more 
than  five  hundred.  Not  one  word  of 
witness  was  spoken.  Thereupon  the 
pastor  affirmed  that  there  was  no 
need  for  further  preaching  on  the 
duties  of  discipleship  and  there  were 
no  grounds  for  preaching  on  the 
benefits  of  grace,  so  the  congregation 
was  adjourned  from  public  worship 
to  enter  the  anguish  of  private  search- 
ing of  the  soul  before  the  bar  of 
God.  That  experience  is  enough  to 
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break  any  man's  heart  who  believes 
that  the  Gospel  of  love  has  some- 
thing to  say  of  first-rate  importance 
about  lovely  behaviour  among  hu- 
man beings.  And  I  know  the  man 
well  enough  to  know  that  such  a 
blow  all  but  mortal  must  have  been 
struck  into  his  soul  as  a  pastor.  But 
in  spite  of  failure  he  did  not  and  will 
not  relent.  He  knows,  as  every  pastor 
knows,  that  the  one  thing  he  cannot 
reach  in  the  chores  of  a  parish  is  the 
limits  Christ  has  set  for  His  people. 
He  will  hold  on,  not  for  what  he 
attains,  but  for  what  under  God  he  is 
constrained  to  attempt.  At  the  local 
scene  of  our  endeavor  it  is  what 
mountain  we  try  to  climb,  not  what 
little  hill  we  get  on  top  of,  which 
proves  our  estimate  of  duty  and  of 
God. 

Such  a  perspective  as  this  fits  a 
man's  vocation,  whatever  his  "pastor- 
ate." For  the  work  of  the  pastor  as 
skilled  communicator  of  the  Gospel's 
substance  and  as  faithful  embodi- 
ment of  its  compassionate  concern  is 
the  task  of  every  man  in  the  ministry, 
whatever  its  fashion  and  locale.  The 
teacher  can  never  boast  of  conquest 
because  he  has  a  higher  percentage 
of  students  making  "A's"  than  last 
year,  or  than  his  colleagues.  He  is 
forever  haunted  by  what  students 
will  not  learn  and  by  what  he  can- 
not teach.  The  inner-city  worker,  the 
country  preacher,  the  chaplain  in 
hospitals  or  industry,  the  administra- 
tor, or  the  missionary  will  know  very 


well  that  there  is  always  that  one 
who  is  not  with  the  ninety  and  nine; 
and  even  if  the  fold  is  made  com- 
plete, he  will  learn  at  that  very  mo- 
ment that  there  are  other  flocks  the 
shepherding  of  which  he  has  not 
even  commenced. 

For  my  part  one  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing factors  in  American  Protestant- 
ism has  to  do  with  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  what  the  parish  ministry 
actually  is.  We  are  told  that  semi- 
narians are  reluctant  to  consider  this 
as  the  fashion  of  their  own  work, 
convinced  that  it  is  passe  and  not 
calculated  to  produce  much  fruit  of 
which  the  diligent  workman  can  be 
proud.  Such  misjudgment  springs 
from  many  sources,  primarily,  I  have 
observed,  from  those  who  have  had 
little  to  do  with  it.  But  the  root  of 
misjudgment  is  in  the  notion  that  the 
"average"  pastor  has  not  attained  a 
great  deal. 

Whenever,  may  I  ask,  did  a  man 
propose  the  challenges  and  allure- 
ments of  a  vocation  by  a  considera- 
tion of  its  "averages"?  When  was  the 
history  of  mediocrity  judged  to  be 
ground  for  prompting  enthusiasm? 
We  have  talked  about  the  "image  of 
the  pastor"  as  though  he  were  some 
wheedling,  door-bell  pusher  and 
mimeograph-runner  who  was  tossed 
to  and  fro  as  the  plaything  of  ob- 
streperous officers  and  a  careless 
community.  But  what  of  the  image 
of  Him  who  identified  himself  as  the 
"Good    Shepherd"?    He    was    tossed 
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about  quite  a  bit,  too,  as  you  will  re- 
call. He  was  made  the  pawn  of 
drunken  soldiers  and  the  porter  of  a 
rough-hewn  cross. 

But  He  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  seek  one  lost  sheep,  worth  His 
time  to  quench  the  flood  of  tears 
from  one  pair  of  eyes,  and  the  very 
work  of  God  to  speak  about  death 
and  life  to  one  broken  heart.  He  had 
His  troubles  with  administration, 
trying  to  weld  a  contradictory  band 
into  a  community  of  brethren.  But 
He  stayed  at  it,  and  He  knew  very 
well  that  He  did  not  have  to  succeed. 
He  said  so  plainly,  and  for  it  was 
admonished  by  His  colleagues. 

There  is  our  image!  Whether  in 
local  church,  or  behind  the  adminis- 
trator's desk,  on  the  professor's  lec- 
tern, in  the  scholar's  library — the 
vocation  of  the  man  who  knows  the 
Gospel,  who  is  life-bound  to  declare 
it,  who  is  love-bound  to  demonstrate 
it.  For  the  rest,  spite  of  wit  and  work 
which  we  must  bring  to  this  ministry, 
to  trust  God  and  not  just  to  succeed. 

Finally,  if  there  shall  be  failure 
in  our  larger  comradeships  and  in 
our  vocational  assignments,  we  can 
be  sure  that  we  shall  not  gain  the 
goal  properly  belonging  to  us  as 
individual  disciples  of  our  Lord.  If, 
as  I  have  maintained,  the  work  of  the 
minister  is  misconstrued  under  the 
measurements  of  mediocrity  in  our 
time,  then  the  life  of  the  minister  is 
imperilled  by  subservience  to  the  cult 


of  contentment.  We  have  been  led  to 
believe  in  our  day  that  health  of 
mind  and  spirit  is  determined  by  a 
man's  satisfaction  with  or  compe- 
tence in  his  niche.  If  he  finds  him- 
self tense  and  anxious  because,  like  a 
prisoned  bird,  he  flies  against  his 
cage,  he  should  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  making  peace  with  the  bars. 
If  he  finds  that  he  is  all  in  turmoil 
because  his  reach  exceeds  his  grasp, 
he  should  shorten  his  reach,  or  de- 
cide that  only  that  which  can  be 
grasped  is  worth  the  struggle. 

This,  of  course,  is  precisely  the  op- 
posite of  the  life  of  faith.  Whatever 
else  it  may  mean  for  a  man  to  be- 
lieve in  God  and  to  commit  his  life 
to  the  Kingdom,  this  much  is  plain: 
that  such  a  man  is  called  upon  to  en- 
dure all  sorts  of  contradictions  with- 
in and  against  himself  for  those 
reasons  which  his  heart  knows,  and 
the  reason  knows  not  of,  to  use 
Pascal's  term.  Any  man  who  strikes 
serious  covenant  with  Christ  is  sure 
to  come  away  from  that  experience 
with  much  more  than  an  injury  to  a 
thigh  that  makes  him  walk  with  a 
limp  all  his  days.  He  will  be  burden- 
ed with  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
not  attained  that  for  which  he  has 
been  apprehended  by  Christ.  He  will 
know  that  his  wrestling  is  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  prin- 
cipalities, and  powers,  and  the  rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world.  And 
he  will  properly  judge  that  he  is  not 
up  to  that  fray. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  FAILURE 
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Here  again  I  do  not  suggest  that 
self-flagellation  is  proof  that  we 
have  taken  the  name  of  Christ  with 
due  seriousness.  In  a  proper  sense  we 
do  have  to  make  peace  with  the 
kinds  of  persons  we  are.  We  bring 
no  honor  to  ourselves  or  to  our 
noblest  ventures  by  trying  to  pretend 
that  we  are  not  rimmed  about  with 
limitations  and  weaknesses.  But  we 
are  never  to  confuse  what  we  are 
meant  to  be  with  what  we  are  at  any 
moment  becoming.  Because  few,  if 
any,  of  you  will  preach  like  James 
Stewart  or  Paul  Tillich  is  no  reason 
to  settle  down  to  satisfaction  with 
the  low  achievement  you  have  gained 
until  now — or  shall  easily  gain — as 
heralds  of  the  word  of  God.  If  you 
say,  "I  shall  be  miserable  unless  I  can 
exegete  the  Scripture  like  John 
Calvin,"  then,  friend,  get  ready  for 
an  unwarranted  misery,  or  seek  some 
wise  counsellor  to  set  you  straight. 

But  let  no  counsellor  under  what- 
ever auspices  deliver  you  from  the 
discipline  of  being  a  better  preacher 
than  you  are,  a  better  exegete,  a 
better  teacher,  a  better  parent,  a  bet- 
ter man  of  prayer,  a  better  champion 
of  public  welfare,  and  a  better  cus- 
todian of  a  divine  heritage.  This  is 
the  glorious  invitation  given  to  a 
disciple:  that  man  can  move  from 
strength  to  strength,  and  from  glory 
to  glory.  This,  however,  is  the  auto- 
biography of  every  disciple:  that  at 
any   juncture   of  his   journey,   he   is 


doing  battle  with  what  he  is  in  the 
light  of  what,  had  he  been  diligent 
with  the  provisions  of  grace,  he 
could  have  become. 

And  so  I  repeat,  if  you  would  be 
wise,  then  practice  the  art  of  reflect- 
ing on  failure — the  failure  of  the 
churches  which  dream  and  dare  a 
better  world  than  the  world  in  which 
the  churches  live  has  ever  guessed  or 
whose  processes  can  ever  be  evalu- 
ated; the  failure  of  the  vocation 
whose  little  successes  pursued  with 
all  vigor  and  courage  only  serve  to 
illuminate  life's  larger  failures;  the 
failure  of  discipleship,  for  in  the 
round  of  common  days  we  gain  one 
frontier  which  Christ  has  set  for  us 
only  to  discover  that  there  are  whole 
new  continents  of  the  spirit  whose 
existence  we  had  never  even  guessed. 

Do  you  recall  the  nursery  story 
about  "Chicken  Little"  who  panicked 
in  the  barnyard?  She  ran  about  shout- 
ing that  the  sky  was  falling  because  a 
leaf  had  hit  her  on  the  tail.  One  is 
led  to  suspect  that  what  she  really 
wanted  from  Drakey-Lakey  and 
Ducky-Lucky  was  an  association  to 
form  a  fallout  shelter  against  im- 
minent doom,  or  even  to  prop  up  the 
sky.  How  often  we  appear  to  behave 
like  that.  We  have  been  hit  by  some- 
thing considerably  more  formidable 
than  a  tumbling  leaf  —  what  with 
wars  and  greed  and  arrogance  and 
selfishness — and  we  act  as  if  the  duty 
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of  the  men  of  God  is  to  shore  up  the 
walls  lest  heaven  itself  come  tum- 
bling down. 

That  was  the  prospect  faced  by  the 
first  followers  of  Jesus,  as  He  knew 
very  well.  And  that  is  why  He  tried 
to  make  plain  to  them  in  his  valedic- 
tory address  what  is  involved  in  tak- 
ing His  side,  of  stumbling  and  striv- 
ing and  remorse  and  failure.  For  He 
will  have  no  man  on  false  pretenses. 
But  I  caution  you  to  recall  that  He 
said  something  else  than  "in  the 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation";  He 
said,  "Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  over- 


come the  world!"  Before  a  single  day 
was  passed  He  was  dead  upon  a 
Cross.  But  that  was  not  all;  and  that 
was  not  even  the  great  truth — "the 
works  that  I  do  shall  ye  do  also,  and 
greater  works  than  these,  shall  ye 
do."  In  the  doing  we  can  ask  no 
greater  opportunity  than  to  fail  after 
His  example.  We  can  have  no  great- 
er assurance  than  that  such  failure  is 
victory  indeed.  For  this  is  the  strange 
wonder,  this  is  the  "victory"  which 
does  not  succeed  in  the  world — it 
overcomes  it — even  our  faith. 


Ad  Hoc,  concluded 


Now  a  worthy  footnote.  Opposite  page  1,  you  will  see  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Eakin  as  Secretarial  Assistant.  The  Editor  wishes  to  record 
here  some  indication  of  the  importance  of  her  work  and  the  appreciation  of 
two  editors  whom  she  has  assisted.  Sometimes  this  labor  has  its  lighter — 
maybe  hilarious — aspects,  as  when  Mrs.  Eakin  was  asked  to  check  Dr.  Jones' 
reference  to  "Chicken  Little."  She  went  a  merry  round  of  libraries,  librarians, 
and  children's  materials  only  to  conclude  that,  like  so  many  items  of  ante- 
quarian  investigation,  it  seems  impossible  at  this  late  date  to  discover  exactly 
what  the  original  author  wrote! 

— /.  A.  W. 


Modern 

Scripture  Research 

and  Ecumenism 


by  David  Noel  Freedman 


Our  subject  is  the  remarkable  re- 
vival of  biblical  studies  across  the 
ecumenical  spectrum  in  recent  years, 
not  only  in  the  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic churches,  but  also  in  Jewish  circles 
where  interest  in  the  subject  is  not 
so  explicitly  religious  but  is  part  of 
the  general  search  for  and  recovery 
of  national  traditions.  Their  biblical 
scholarship  is  not  less  enthusiastic  or 
effective  for  that  reason. 

The  change  in  the  general  situa- 
tion from  as  little  as  twenty  years 
ago  is  astonishing.  In  the  Protestant 
churches,  one  boom  in  biblical 
studies  has  been  noteworthy;  for  ever 
since  the  discovery  and  publication 
of    the    Dead    Sea    Scrolls,    biblical 


teachers  have  become  the  "glamor 
boys"  of  the  profession.  A  symptom 
of  it  in  our  theological  seminaries  is 
the  fact  that  the  debate  over  the 
language  requirements  in  the  cur- 
riculum has  been  settled  in  favor  of 
compulsory  study  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  a 
properly  trained  minister  will  be 
skilled  in  the  original  languages  of 
Scripture.  In  the  Catholic  Church 
there  has  been  a  long-term  growth  of 
scholarly  interest  in  and  study  of  the 
Bible — which  was  synthesized  and 
brought  to  focus  and  felicitous  ex- 
pression in  the  famous  encyclical, 
De  afflante  Spiritu,  issued  by  Pius 
XII  in  1943.  Dealing  with  the  inter- 
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pretation  and  use  of  Scripture,  it  has 
in  turn  encouraged  continuing  schol- 
arly investigation  as  a  major  respon- 
sibility of  the  church  through  its 
teachers. 

Perhaps  my  own  experience  in 
this  respect  will  be  of  some  help.  I 
studied  Old  Testament,  as  part  of  a 
rigorous  course  in  ancient  Near  East- 
ern Literature  and  Languages,  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  under 
Professor  W.  F.  Albright,  who  was 
and  is  a  Methodist  layman.  During 
my  stay  there,  from  1945-48,  there 
were  two  or  three  Catholic  students 
in  the  group,  Jesuits  as  it  happens. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  fifteen  years 
an  evergrowing  stream  of  Catholics, 
principally  Jesuits  but  including  rep- 
resentatives of  other  congregations 
and  orders,  came  to  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  studied  side  by  side  with  Protes- 
tants of  many  different  kinds  as  well 
as  Jewish  students,  both  American 
and  Israeli. 

The  important  thing  was  that  we 
learned  the  same  methods  and  so  far 
as  the  scientific  study  of  the  Bible 
was  concerned  had  the  same  presup- 
positions and  the  same  objectives. 
Now  this  created  a  common  spirit, 
or  atmosphere,  or  setting  for  the 
study  of  Scripture,  which  so  far  as  I 
am  aware  had  never  existed  in  this 
country  before.  There  has  been  some- 
thing like  this  in  Europe  for  a  much 
longer  period  of  time,  especially  in 
those  countries  which  are  peacefully 
divided  between  Catholics  and  Prot- 


estants. In  many  of  the  universities 
there  are  Protestant  and  Catholic 
theological  faculties  on  good  terms 
with  each  other,  and  a  creative  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  opinions  is  pos- 
sible. But  in  this  country,  with 
respect  to  biblical  studies,  it  is  a 
brand  new  phenomenon. 

The  question  immediately  arises  as 
to  what  has  stimulated  the  revival  of 
biblical  studies  in  both  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches  and  at  the 
same  time  has  made  possible  bi- 
partisanship and  cooperation  in  this 
area.  A  primary  factor  in  the  recent 
developments  has  been  a  gentle  dis- 
engagement of  the  Bible  from  ex- 
plicitly dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical 
considerations.  It  is  essential  to  the 
scholarly  approach  that  the  integrity 
of  the  Bible  be  respected,  that  it  be 
allowed  to  speak  in  its  own  accents 
and  tones  to  its  audience  and  period 
first  before  it  is  adapted  and  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  others.  And  it  is  the 
business  of  scholarship  to  discover  as 
closely  and  accurately  as  possible 
what  its  original  meaning  and  refer- 
ence were.  This  is  the  basic  scholarly 
objective,  and  to  the  extent  that  it 
has  been  faithfully  pursued,  a  re- 
markable number  of  common  find- 
ings has  been  achieved.  The  area  of 
agreement  is  astonishing,  at  least  to 
some  men  on  both  sides. 

For  example,  a  very  good  friend 
of  mine,  an  ardent  Protestant,  recent- 
ly reviewed  a  book  by  a  prominent 
Catholic   biblical   scholar,   a   general 
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introduction  to  or  survey  of  Old 
Testament  thought.  The  opening 
sentence  of  the  book  review  was 
something  like  this:  "Here  is  a  book 
which  could  be  recommended  to  any 
Protestant  seminary  for  orienting 
students  in  the  thought  patterns  of 
the  Old  Testament."  When  he  wrote 
it,  he  told  me  that  he  was  surprised 
to  discover  that  such  a  point  of  view 
was  possible  in  Catholic  circles.  It 
may  reflect  rather  his  ignorance  of 
certain  Catholic  circles.  At  the  same 
time  I  think  that  it  is  instructive  that 
the  results  of  independent  study  by 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  on  the 
basis  of  common  scholarly  presup- 
positions and  methods,  should  be  so 
much  alike.  It  is  therefore  quite  pos- 
sible to  achieve  a  common  position 
on  what  the  Bible  says  and  means. 

For  this  reason,  the  project  of  a 
common  Bible  to  be  produced  by 
scholars  of  different  faiths  and  to  be 
used  in  the  public  schools,  which  has 
received  support  in  Catholic  circles, 
is  an  entirely  feasible  undertaking  in 
the  light  of  the  present  situation  in 
biblical  studies,  however  desirable  it 
may  be  for  other  reasons.  I  am  sure 
that  very  little  consideration  would 
have  been  given  this  proposal  twenty 
years  ago.  Let  us  recall  that  during 
the  past  twenty  years  Protestants 
have  been  deeply  involved  in  the 
production  of  the  Revised  Standard 
Version  of  the  Bible  and  Catholics 
in  this  country  have  been  equally 
engaged    in   the   new    Confraternity 
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translation  of  the  Scripture.  At  the 
same  time,  Jewish  scholars  are  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  a  new 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
a  portion  of  this  has  already  reached 
publication.  In  view  of  the  enormous 
investment  of  scholarly  time,  effort, 
and  money  in  the  production  of  sec- 
tarian versions  of  the  Bible,  it  is 
remarkable  to  find  the  movement 
toward  a  common  Bible  gaining 
momentum. 

What  has  made  such  developments 
initially  possible  is  the  disengage- 
ment of  the  Bible  from  direct  in- 
volvement in  dogmatic  and  ecclesias- 
tical concerns.  In  the  Reformation 
churches,  the  official  view  has  been 
that  dogmatic  and  confessional  state- 
ments simply  embodied  scriptural 
teaching  and  derived  their  authority 
from  the  Bible.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
Scriptures  have  been  subject  to  the 
confessional  standards  and  inter- 
preted in  accordance  with  them.  The 
Bible,  in  other  words,  was  part  of 
the  armament  with  which  the  dif- 
ferent Protestant  churches  confronted 
their  immediate  or  more  distant 
enemies.  Similarly  the  Catholic 
Church  has  always  maintained  that 
its  doctrine  was  consonant  with 
Scripture,  especially  since  interpre- 
tive authority  rests  with  the  Church. 
On  both  sides,  the  conformity  of 
Scripture  with  Doctrine  or  Doctrine 
with  Scripture  was  posited  or  im- 
posed; and  in  extreme  cases  absolute 
identity  was  assumed.  The  necessity 
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of  incorporating  the  Bible  into  the 
dogmatic  structure  as  the  indispen- 
sable and  unchallengeable  teaching 
of  the  Church  was  acknowledged  in 
both  camps. 

Although  traditional  views  persist 
and  retain  the  authority  of  age,  there 
has  been  increasing  recognition 
among  students  of  Scripture  and 
Dogma  that  there  are  significant  dif- 
ferences in  language  and  form  be- 
tween the  biblical  materials  and  the 
formulations  of  the  Church  and  its 
Fathers  and  Teachers — and  that  it  is 
no  service  to  the  Church  or  the 
Christian  religion  to  force  either  into 
the  mold  of  the  other,  but  that  each 
makes  its  most  valuable  contribution 
by  being  treated  in  accordance  with 
its  own  background  and  character. 
The  common  sense  view  in  no  way 
denies  the  continuity  or  consistency 
of  the  teaching  of  Scripture  with 
that  of  the  Church,  but  recognizes 
the  historical  differences  which  in- 
evitably develop  in  the  long  history 
of  a  living  organism,  the  people  of 
God.  It  was  the  recognition  of  the 
differences  between  Scripture  and 
Dogma  and  the  importance  of  study- 
ing Scripture  for  its  own  sake  that 
opened  the  way  to  the  free  exercise 
of  scientific  scholarship.  And  the 
common  pursuit  and  the  common  re- 
sults, I  think,  indicate  the  measure 
of  the  objectivity  which  can  be 
achieved.  Absolute  objectivity  is 
doubtless  impossible,  but  progress  in 
scholarship  depends   upon   the  gen- 


eral acceptance  of  scientific  methods 
and  conclusions  unaffected  by  per- 
sonal bias. 

Interfaith  investigation,  discussion, 
and  criticism  tend  to  eliminate  pri- 
vate or  sectarian  axe-grinding.  Agree- 
ment concerning  essential  questions 
of  historical  evidence,  literary  criti- 
cism, hermeneutics,  and  exegesis  can 
and  will  be  reached  increasingly, 
provided  the  present  atmosphere  is 
maintained.  Cooperative  effort  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants  has 
only  begun  in  this  field,  but  k  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
fields  for  common  enterprise  because 
the  Bible,  whatever  the  technical 
differences  concerning  it  in  Catholic 
and  Protestant  thought,  is  the  sacred 
Scripture  of  both  communions.  Even 
the  obvious  disagreement  over  the 
extent  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  is  no  hazard  with 
respect  to  scholarship  because  Prot- 
estant interest  in  the  Apocrypha  of 
the  Old  Testament  has  increased 
tremendously  as  a  result  of  the  Scroll 
discoveries  in  the  Dead  Sea  region 
and  the  renewed  investigation  into 
the  intertestamental  period.  Catholic 
and  Protestant  scholars  have  happily 
joined  hands  and  minds  in  the  study 
of  the  Scrolls  which  have  provided  a 
vast  amount  of  information  about 
the  Old  Testament,  contemporary 
Judaism,  and  many  of  the  dominant 
motifs  and  the  specialized  theological 
vocabulary  of  the  New  Testament. 

For  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews 
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there  is  an  excellent  prospect  of  co- 
operative efforts  in  the  biblical  field. 
It  is  difficult  to  predict  what  the 
future  will  bring,  and  we  know  how 
often  in  the  past  high  hopes  for  joint 
enterprises  have  been  dashed.  Never- 
theless, possibilities  are  brighter  now 
than  they  have  been  in  many  years, 
and  it  will  do  us  no  harm  to  think 
positively,  even  optimistically  at  this 
time. 

One  very  hopeful  sign  is  a  pub- 
lishing venture  (with  which  I  have 
been  connected  for  a  number  of 
years)  involving  scholars  of  the  three 
major  faiths  in  the  production  of  a 
series  of  volumes  on  the  Bible:  an 
annotated  rendering  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with 
lengthy  introductions  designed  to 
acquaint  the  general  reader  with  the 
latest  and  best  guides  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures.  As  a  result 
of  my  experiences  I  would  like  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  good  will  and 
friendly  response  that  I  have  always 
received  in  Catholic  circles  and  cor- 
respondingly the  growing  sense  of 
brotherhood  in  the  pursuit  of  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
project  was  conceived  from  the  first 
as  a  tribute  to  Professor  Albright, 
who  has  been  unquestionably  the 
leading  figure  in  biblical  studies  in 
our  generation.  One  of  the  unique 
features  of  his  career  here  has  been 
the  extraordinary  influence  he  has 
exerted  not  only  in  Protestant  circles, 
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scholars  as  well.  His  students  have 
been  numbered  in  the  scores  in  the 
three  major  religious  groups  in  our 
country.  By  rigorous  concentration 
on  scientific  methodology  in  the 
study  of  languages,  history,  and 
archaeology,  he  effectively  trained 
men  of  the  most  divergent  beliefs 
and  attitudes,  so  that  those  who 
studied  under  him  came  away 
strengthened  in  their  convictions  but 
at  the  same  time  much  better  scholars. 

With  Dr.  Albright  as  editor-in- 
chief  it  had  been  our  intention  to 
enlist  as  many  of  his  former  students 
as  possible  in  the  production  of  the 
Anchor  Bible  Series.  While  it  was 
not  originally  so  intended,  the  cos- 
mopolitan diversity  among  Albright 
students  made  it  inevitable  that  the 
project  would  become  an  interfaith 
enterprise.  There  was  an  immediate 
response  on  the  part  of  numerous 
Protestant  contributors,  and  several 
Jewish  scholars  were  added  without 
delay.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  book  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  being  written  by  two 
Israeli  scholars.  These  men  are 
eminently  qualified  for  the  task, 
though  it  is  unusual  for  Jewish 
scholars  to  write  commentaries  on 
New  Testament  books. 

[This  is  another  area  of  biblical 
research  which  holds  rich  promise 
for  future  cooperative  scholarly 
labors.  In  Jewish  circles  both  here 
and  abroad  there  is  keen  and  wide- 
spread   interest   in   the   New   Testa- 
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ment  as  a  movement  of  Jewish  litera- 
ture, quite  apart  from  the  religious 
questions  involved.  Especially  in  Is- 
rael, the  concern  for  the  recovery  of 
the  past  has  stimulated  research  into 
the  whole  history  of  Palestine  from 
early  times  through  all  the  periods  of 
human  occupation  and  culture — in- 
cluding the  first  century  in  all  its 
aspects.  Here  also  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  have  played  a  significant  role 
in  stimulating  interest  and  bringing 
scholars  of  different  backgrounds  and 
persuasions  together  in  a  common 
endeavor.  The  Scrolls  too  have  illu- 
minated the  Jewish  background  of 
the  New  Testament  in  all  its  aspects. 
It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
the  investigation  into  Jewish  back- 
grounds is  all  the  more  important, 
and  that  Jewish  scholars  have  a  major 
contribution  to  make  to  the  Chris- 
tian understanding  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  Christian 
scholars  have  made  increasingly  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  Jewish 
understanding  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.] 
In  the  initial  stages  it  was  impos- 
sible to  secure  any  Catholic  scholars 
for  work  in  the  Bible  Series;  and  this 
was  rather  disheartening,  especially 
because  there  was  a  sizable  number 
of  first-class  men  in  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  fields.  The  men 
seemed  agreeable  to  the  idea,  but  we 
were  never  able  to  bring  the  negotia- 
tions beyond  the  stage  of  general 
discussion  or  future  possibility. 
There  was  some  obstruction  in  the 


machinery,  but  where  and  why  were 
never  made  explicit.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  matter  should  not  be 
pressed  because  then  the  decision 
was  likely  to  be  negative.  While  we 
were  disappointed,  it  seemed  best  to 
let  matters  stand  for  the  time  being. 

The  following  summer  I  was  in 
Jerusalem  and  happened  to  run  into 
a  fellow-graduate  of  the  Oriental 
Seminary  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Father 
Mitchell  Dahood.  He  teaches  Scrip- 
ture at  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Insti- 
tute in  Rome,  and  was  then  studying 
in  the  Holy  Land.  He  is  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  on  the  Wisdom 
Literature,  and  a  specialist  in  Psalm 
studies,  who  has  cleared  up  innumer- 
able difficulties  in  the  text  of  the 
canonical  Psalms.  One  day  we  hap- 
pened to  be  discussing  Dr.  Albright 
and  the  Anchor  Bible  Series,  and  I 
asked  him  whether  he  would  con- 
sider doing  the  Books  of  Psalms  for 
the  series.  He  indicated  that  he  might 
be  willing  to  try  his  hand  at  it;  since 
he  had  devoted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  Psalms  over  the  years, 
this  would  give  him  a  chance  to 
bring  the  material  together  in  a 
single  publication.  Then  I  asked  him 
about  proper  ecclesiastical  authoriza- 
tion. He  said  there  might  be  some 
difficulty,  but  that  the  best  thing  was 
for  me  to  come  to  Rome  and  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  rector  of  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Institute.  If  he 
approved,  then  there  would  be  no 
further  question.  In  the  fall  I  was  in 
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Rome,  and  called  at  the  Pontifical 
Institute.  Father  Dahood  introduced 
me  to  the  rector,  who,  in  addition  to 
being  an  outstanding  scholar  and 
editor  of  Biblica  (which  is  the  best 
bibliographical  journal  on  the  Bible 
in  the  world),  is  also  a  gracious 
gentleman.  He  inquired  about  the 
purpose  of  my  visit,  and  I  began  to 
tell  him  about  the  Series  and  our 
hopes  for  it.  After  a  few  minutes,  he 
asked  me,  "Do  you  wish  Father  Da- 
hood  to  participate  in  the  project?" 
and  I  said  "Yes,  we'd  like  nothing 
better,"  and  proceeded  to  present  all 
my  arguments.  But  he  interrupted 
me  with  a  smile:  "It  will  be  an  honor 
and  a  pleasure  for  us  to  do  this,"  and 
that  settled  the  matter.  Since  that 
time  several  other  Catholic  scholars 
have  joined  the  enterprise.  Work  on 
the  project  has  proceeded  steadily, 
and  we  expect  to  publish  the  firsr 
set  of  volumes  next  year. 

The  present  instance  is  only  one 
illustration  of  the  possibilities  for 
cooperative  efforts  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible.  Further  projects  may  include 
dictionaries  and  other  reference 
works,  as  well  as  the  common  Bible 
already  mentioned.  For  the  foresee- 
able future  such  cooperative  projects 
can  only  be  of  benefit  to  all  the 
participants.  A  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  contents  of  the  Bible 
will  help  us  all,  and  will  help  to 
bring  us  together  as  we  study  and 
reflect   upon   our    common   heritage 


and  origins. 

But  what  lies  beyond?  The  pro- 
gress in  research  and  cooperation  has 
been  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
freedom  accorded  biblical  scholars. 
So  far  the  effects  of  that  research 
have  not  impinged  seriously  on  doc- 
trinal matters  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
though  here  and  there  theologians 
and  ecclesiastics  have  voiced  alarm 
as  to  the  effect  of  unrestrained  schol- 
arship on  the  beliefs  of  the  people. 
A  similar  situation  obtains  in  the 
Protestant  churches,  though  for  dif- 
ferent reasons.  Given  the  predomi- 
nant role  of  the  Bible  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  churches,  the  effect  of  scholar- 
ly reinterpretation  of  the  Bible  was 
explosive.  The  result  of  the  battle,  at 
the  present  time,  has  been  to  isolate 
biblical  from  theological  studies  so 
that  the  doctrinal  debate  remains 
aloof  in  large  degree  from  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  Bible.  The  theological 
use  of  the  Bible  tends  to  diverge 
more  and  more  from  the  currents  of 
biblical  scholarship,  while  the  im- 
plications of  biblical  exegesis  for  the- 
ology and  the  inferences  drawn  by 
biblical  investigators  lead  away  from 
the  conclusions  of  the  dogmaticians. 
So  long  as  the  compartments  remain 
sealed  off  from  each  other  for  one 
reason  or  another — and  so  long  as 
the  administrators  of  the  church  in 
its  activities  do  not  feel  that  the  sta- 
bility of  the  community  or  the  cher- 
ished beliefs  of  the  faithful  are  threat- 
ened —  then  biblical  scholars  may 
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continue  to  theorize  and  verify,  ana- 
lyze and  synthesize  at  their  pleasure. 
But  let  them  suggest  that  the  Bible 
may  have  a  relevance  for  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  church  which  may  be 
at  variance  with  traditional  modes, 
or  that  it  stands  in  contrast  to  accept- 
ed norms  of  belief  and  practice,  then 
there  may  be  a  reaction  of  the  strong- 
est kind.  The  dogmaticians  may  in- 
sist that  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture conform  to  patterns  of  the  past 
regardless  of  new  insights,  and  that 
doctrine  be  imposed  as  the  norm  of 
exegesis  and  hermeneutics.  And  the 
hierarchs  may  discipline  the  more 
daring  investigation  of  the  biblical 
message.  Such  a  setback,  like  the 
many  in  the  past,  will  be  temporary; 
and  sooner  or  later  the  spirit  of  free 
inquiry  and  the  irrepressible  search 
for  new  knowledge  and  verifiable 
truth  will  assert  itself  and  further 
steps  forward  will  be  achieved.  For  it 
is  in  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of 
truth  that  true  unity  is  to  be  won. 

On  the  other  hand,  biblical  expo- 
sition may  win  a  respectful  hearing 


among  the  dogmaticians  and  eccle- 
siastics. Its  message  may  find  a  way 
into  the  areas  of  faith  and  practice. 
Just  as  the  liturgy  has  been  studied 
and  revised  in  the  light  of  ancient 
tradition,  so  doctrine  itself  can  be 
scrutinized  in  the  light  of  biblical 
truth.  Adaptation  and  adjustment  to 
the  changing  conditions  of  life  have 
always  marked  the  church.  Reformu- 
lation, even  revision  and  reformation 
may  be  the  ultimate  consequence  of 
renewed  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
Herein  lies  the  great  promise  as  well 
as  the  great  risk  of  cooperative  re- 
search into  the  meaning  and  message 
of  the  Scriptures.  To  be  effective,  re- 
search must  be  free — but  in  freedom 
there  is  danger  to  established  pat- 
terns and  institutions.  For  Catholics 
and  Protestants  alike,  the  future  is 
rich  with  hope  and  fraught  with  dan- 
ger. But  we  may  have  confidence  in 
the  God  of  the  Church  who  is  also 
Author  of  the  Scriptures,  and  who 
has  willed  to  make  his  truth  known 
to  all. 


Each  revealed  truth  must  be  theologically  expressed  with  a  biblical  basis 
which  guarantees  that  it  is  true;  and  it  must  have  a  philosophical  explanation 
which  clearly  presents  the  mystery  to  the  mind  without  exhausting  it. 

— Max  Thurian,  UEucharistie,  in  Christianity  Divided. 
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Bartsch,  Hans-Werner,  ed.  Kerygma  and  Myth,  Vol.  II.  Translated  by  Regi- 
nald H.  Fuller.  London:  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1962.  Pp.  360.  $4.20. 


The  controversy  over  Rudolph 
Bultmann's  program  for  "de-mytho- 
logizing"  the  New  Testament  keryg- 
ma has  continued  for  over  twenty 
years  now.  Some  of  the  interesting 
and  more  important  contributions 
from  the  second  decade  of  the  con- 
troversy are  presented  in  this  book. 

Hans-Werner  Bartsch,  in  a  lengthy 
essay,  "The  Present  State  of  the  De- 
bate" (1954),  provides  a  pro-Bult- 
mannian  survey  of  the  spectrum  of 
responses  to  Bultmann.  Karl  Barth's 
now  famous  "Rudolph  Bultmann — 
An  Attempt  to  Understand  Him"  is 
here  presented  to  English  readers  for 
the  first  time.  In  sharp  contrast  to 
Barth's  sympathetic  and  probing 
questions,  Karl  Jaspers  attacks  Bult- 
mann violently  in  "Myth  and  Reli- 
gion." Bultmann's  reply,  a  calm,  icy 
reiteration  of  his  position,  is  given 
here  in  "The  Case  for  Demythologiz- 
ing."  The  editor  tries  (unsuccessfully, 
in  my  opinion)  to  clean  up  the 
battlefield  with  a  little  piece  on 
"Bultmann  and  Jaspers."  Three  con- 
tributions by  lesser  known  theolo- 
gians conclude  the  volume:  Gustav 
Br^nsted's  "Two  World  Concepts — 
Two  Languages";  Heinrich  Ott's 
"Objectification  and  Existentialism"; 
and  Rudolph  Schnackenburg's  "Chris- 


tology  and  Myth." 

It  is  impossible  to  report  on  all  the 
aspects  of  the  controversy  touched 
in  these  very  diverse  contributions. 
Some  important  clarifications  of  the 
underlying  philosophical-systematic 
issues  are  to  be  found  here,  however; 
and  these  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Jaspers  sees  Bultmann's  program 
as  based  on  two  premises,  both  false. 
According  to  Jaspers,  Bultmann 
thinks  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
"scientific  world-view"  to  which  any 
honest  and  clearheaded  "modern 
man"  must  be  intellectually  com- 
mitted. But  science  "does  not  provide 
a  total  world-view,  because  it  recog- 
nizes that  this  is  impossible,"  replies 
Jaspers  (p.  135).  Bultmann's  second 
premise,  as  Jaspers  understands  it,  is 
that  existential  philosophy  [i.e. 
Heidegger's  phenomenology  of  hu- 
man existence  (Dasein)]  provides 
the  sort  of  knowledge  of  man  at- 
tained by  the  various  sciences  that 
study  man.  That  is  to  say,  Bultmann 
transmutes  Heidegger's  understand- 
ing of  human  existence  into  a  "non- 
committal," universally  valid,  utili- 
tarian type  of  knowledge.  To  do  this 
is  to  pervert  philosophy,  says  Jaspers. 
It  is  to  congeal  into  conceptual  defini- 
tions   "what    only    a    transcending 
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thinking  can  achieve  step  by  step, 
each  meaningful  only  to  the  degree 
that  it  evokes  an  inner  resonance  and 
becomes  real  in  the  actual  life  of  the 
thinker"  (p.  139).  In  contrast  to 
Heidegger's  writing,  Bultmann's  has 
a  "hollow"  sound.  It  lacks  the  reso- 
nance of  genuine  philosophical  think- 
ing. 

Having  disposed  of  the  scientific 
and  philosophical  bases  of  Bultmann's 
program,  Jaspers  proceeds  to  make  a 
case  for  the  validity  of  mythical 
thinking  in  any  age.  Myth  expresses 
intuitive  insights  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  universal  concepts,  he 
argues.  It  is  the  carrier  of  meanings 
which  can  be  expressed  only  in  the 
language  of  myth.  Bultmann  is  right 
to  reject  literalistic  interpretations  of 
myth,  but  he  is  wrong  to  attempt  to 
reduce  the  meaning  of  myths  to  non- 
mythic  statements.  "The  real  task  .  .  . 
is  not  to  demythoiogize  but  to  re- 
cover mythical  thought  in  its  original 
purity,  and  to  appropriate,  in  this 
form  of  thinking,  the  marvellous 
mythical  contents  that  deepen  us 
morally,  enlarge  us  as  human  beings, 
and  indirectly  bring  us  closer  to  the 
lofty,  imageless  transcendence,  the 
idea  of  God  which  no  myth  can  fully 
express  for  it  surpasses  them  all" 
(p.  145f). 

Obviously  Jaspers'  critique  of  Bult- 
mann is  not  simply  a  "philosophical 
criticism,"  as  he  says,  but  is  also  the 
protest  of  a  devotee  of  what  he  calls 
"liberal  faith."  Liberal  faith  "is  self- 


sustained,  drawing  its  strength  direct- 
ly from  transcendence,  seeking  no 
guarantee  in  the  sensory  world  or  in 
tradition,  though  the  tradition 
awakens  it  and  makes  it  capable  of 
testing  the  traditional  truths."  For 
this  reason,  it  "needs  no  external 
props,  not  even  a  redemptive  history 
conceived  as  an  objective  absolute 
event,  the  prerequisite  of  all  faith. 
...  In  liberality  everything  is  cen- 
tered on  the  responsibility  of  man 
thrown  back  upon  himself.  ...  It 
recognizes  that  the  way  to  God  is 
possible  also  without  Christ  and  that 
Asians  may  find  it  without  the  Bible" 
(pp.  163-165).  Those  who  may  have 
taken  delight  in  Jaspers'  defense  of 
myth  ought  to  ask  themselves 
whether  or  not  the  price  of  such 
defense  is  not  theological  bankruptcy. 
They  may  also  want  to  ponder  the 
implications  of  Jaspers'  remark: 
"From  the  liberal  point  of  view, 
Bultmann  offers  a  deceptive  solution, 
in  order  to  bolster  orthodoxy  with 
the  help  of  the  method  of  existen- 
tialist interpretation"  (p.  165). 

In  his  reply  to  these  criticisms, 
Bultmann  denies  that  he  holds  the 
two  premises  Jaspers  attributed  to 
him.  "I  neither  hold  that  modern 
science  provides  us  with  a  world- 
view'  in  Jaspers'  meaning  of  this 
term,  nor  do  I  base  my  thinking  on 
a  philosophical  doctrine"  (p.  181). 
He  also  makes  clear  that  "the  pur- 
pose of  demythologizing  is  not  to 
make    religion    more    acceptable    to 
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modern  man  by  trimming  the  tradi- 
tional Biblical  texts,  but  to  make 
clearer  to  modern  man  what  the 
Christian  faith  is."  Then,  turning  the 
tables  on  Jaspers,  he  proceeds  to  in- 
struct the  philosopher  about  the 
skandalon  of  the  Christian  faith. 
"Does  Jaspers  realize  that  wherever 
a  revealed  faith  speaks,  it  asserts,  and 
must  assert,  the  absoluteness  of  its 
revelation,  because  it  regards  itself  as 
the  true  fulfillment  of  the  command- 
ment: 'I  am  the  Lord  thy  God.  .  .  . 
Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  be- 
fore me.'  Everyone  is  free  to  regard 
such  a  revealed  faith  as  absurd.  But 
a  man  who  does  should  not  talk 
about  revelation.  At  all  events,  it  is 
absurd  to  look  for  various  instances 
of  revelation  in  the  history  of  reli- 
gion or  the  spirit"  (p.  190).  In  other 
words,  Bultmann  insists  upon  the 
"absoluteness"  of  the  revelation  to 
which  he  is  committed,  which  he 
speaks  of  variously  as  the  "Christ- 
event"  or  the  "word  of  grace."  By 
doing  so,  he  flatly  rejects  the  "liberal 
faith"  of  Jaspers  and  others.  To  this 
extent,  Bultmann  is  in  fact  "ortho- 
dox." But  as  soon  as  Bultmann  be- 
gins to  say  what  he  means  by  "revela- 
tion," "Christ-event,"  etc.,  the  split 
between  him  and  Protestant  ortho- 
doxy becomes  evident.  The  reasons 
for  this  split  have  not  been  fully  ap- 
preciated, however.  Here,  too,  the 
material  in  this  book  provides  help- 
ful clarifications. 

Take,    for    example,    Bultmann's 
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statement:  "The  'demythologized' 
sense  of  the  assertion  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  eschatological  phe- 
nomenon that  brings  the  world  to  its 
end  is  precisely  this,  that  Christ  is 
not  merely  a  past  phenomenon,  but 
the  ever-present  Word  of  God,  ex- 
pressing not  a  general  truth,  but  a 
concrete  message,  that  Word  that 
destroys  and  in  destruction  gives  life. 
The  paradox  of  the  Christian  faith  is 
precisely  this,  that  the  eschatological 
process  which  sets  an  end  to  the 
world  became  an  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  becomes  an 
event  in  every  true  sermon,  and  in 
every  Christian  utterance"  (p.  193). 
Leaving  aside  the  exegetical  issues 
involved  in  Bultmann's  conception 
of  eschatology,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  he  does  not  deny  that  the 
eschatological  event  "became  an 
event  in  the  history  of  the  world," 
"a  past  phenomenon."  He  denies 
only  that  this  event  can  be  regarded 
as  located  exclusively  in  the  past, 
"Christ  is  not  merely  a  past  phe- 
nomenon, but  the  ever-present  Word 
of  God."  This  means  that  Bultmann 
does  not  locate  the  saving  event  in 
the  decision  of  faith,  as  some  people 
mistakenly  interpret  him.  "The  mean- 
ing of  the  Christ  event,  as  a  thing  of 
the  past,  doesn't  depend  on  my  deci- 
sion. My  decision  means  that  I  hear 
and  open  myself  to  the  claim  which 
is  latent  in  this  event"  (p.  28).  Thus, 
faith  is  firmly  anchored  to  history, 
i.e.,  to  the  Christ-event  of  the  past. 
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Demythologizing  does  not  deny  the 
historicity  of  the  redemptive  event, 
but  seeks  to  expose  the  existential 
claim  latent  in  it,  for  it  is  this  claim 
that  provokes  true  faith  and  not  the 
historical  "factualness'  of  the  event. 
In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  not  extreme 
skepticism  about  the  possibility  of 
historical  reconstruction  of  the  words 
and  works  of  Jesus  that  motivates 
Bultmann's  attacks  upon  those  who 
seek  to  ground  faith  in  the  alleged 
"historical  factualness"  of  "God's 
mighty  acts."  Rather,  it  is  Bultmann's 
conception  of  faith  that  is  at  work 
here.  For  him,  justifying  faith  can 
neither  find  nor  desire  to  find  valida- 
tion of  its  affirmations  in  any  works 
of  reason,  be  they  philosophical  or 
historiographical.  To  seek  such  vali- 
dation is  to  lapse  into  works  right- 
eousness and  to  turn  faith  into  an 
intellectual  work. 

The  relevance  of  Bultmann's  at- 
tack at  this  point  can  be  seen  i£  one 
stops  for  a  moment  to  ask  what  the 
defenders  of  the  "historical  factual- 
ness" of  the  redemptive  event  in 
Jesus  Christ  are  really  doing.  For  all 
their  alleged  biblicism,  they  are 
obviously  bringing  to  Scripture  a 
preconceived  distinction  between 
"historical  facts"  and  "interpreta- 
tions." Behind  this  preconception 
lurks  another,  namely,  that  reality  is 
divided  into  "subjects"  (interpreters) 
and  "objects"  (uninterpreted  "giv- 
ens,"  "objective  facts").  This  divi- 
sion of  reality  is  the  product  of  the 


philosophical  heritage  of  Descartes 
and  does  not  stem  from  the  Bible  at 
all,  as  Friedrich  Gogarten  pointed 
out  (his  book,  Demythologizing  and 
History  is  discussed  by  H.  Ott  on 
pp.  310-319).  Uncritical  acceptance 
of  the  concept  of  an  "objective  fact" 
is  thus  a  kind  of  inverted  subjectiv- 
ism. All  extra-subjective  reality  is 
forced  into  the  category  of  "object." 
This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  sub- 
jectivism Heidegger  accuses  of  hav- 
ing buried  the  meaning  of  Being 
under  improper  categories,  categories 
appropriate  to  "beings,"  i.e.  the  cate- 
gories of  "substance,"  "cause,"  and 
even  "subject."  Bultmann  has  at- 
tempted to  appropriate  Heidegger's 
challenge  to  the  subject-object 
thought  pattern  and  to  free  theology 
from  this  mode  of  thinking.  He  has, 
as  Gogarten  said,  reopened  the  ques- 
tion of  the  "genus  of  revelational 
reality."  To  put  it  in  Ott's  terms,  he 
is  asking,  "What  kind  of  historicity 
does  it  (i.e.  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ)  possess?" 

The  root  trouble  with  Bultmann's 
existential  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament  message  may  prove  to  be 
in  the  area  of  his  ontological  assump- 
tions. Heinrich  Ott  points  out  that 
Bultmann  holds  a  peculiar  doctrine 
of  time.  He  writes: 

We  might  call  it  a  "punctilear"  view 
of  time.  It  lays  stress  on  the  present 
moment,  the  eschatological  now  of 
decision,  whether  of  faith  or  unbelief, 
of  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  ker- 
ygma.    This    is    the    exclusive    horizon 
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of  genuinely  historical  occurrence. 
Granted  this  view  or  time,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  the  act  itself 
and  the  word  which  bears  witness 
to  it  in  any  way  separate  in  time 
(p.  317). 

It  is  just  this  constticted  view  of  time 
that  lays  Bultmann  open  to  Barth's 
charge  that  he  is  unable  to  ascribe  to 
the  Christ-event  the  kind  of  indepen- 
dent reality  and  function  the  New 
Testament  ascribes  to  it  as  the 
foundation  and  content  of  both  faith 
and  the  kergyma  of  the  Church.  Ott 
rightly  points  out  that  Barth's  criti- 
cism is  not  premised  on  the  sort  of 
subject-object  pattern  employed  by 
orthodox  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
critics  of  Bultmann  (p.  323).  It  can- 
not be  pushed  aside  by  the  Bult- 
mannians  with  mere  protestations  of 
"misunderstanding,"  "objectification." 
Barth  is  saying  that  the  "significance" 
of  the  Christ-event  "for  me"  is 
grounded  in  the  significance  for  God 
of  His  act  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  is 
what  Barth   is  driving  at  when   he 


speaks  of  the  atonement  as  "the  very 
special  history  of  God  with  man" 
and  "the  very  special  history  of  man 
with  God"  (cited  by  Ott,  p.  325). 
Gogarten  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion when  he  speaks  of  two  types  of 
occurrences  being  united  in  the 
Christ-event:  an  occurrence  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  in  eternity, 
and  an  occurrence  in  time  between 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  world.  Ott 
thinks  that  analysis  of  the  ontological 
implications  of  Barth's  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
of  his  Church  Dogmatics,  "would 
offer  a  more  complete  existentialist 
ontology  and  methodology"  than 
Bultmann  has  developed. 

All  in  all,  this  is  a  very  exciting 
book,  and  very  helpful  for  focussing 
the  issues  about  which  everyone 
responsible  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  Christian  message  in  our  day 
ought  to  be  thinking. 

— George  H.  Kehm. 


Swank,  Calvin  Peter.  Sermons  from  the  Psalms.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book 
House,  1962.  Pp.  122.  $2.50. 


Dr.  Swank,  minister,  official  of  the 
United  Lutheran  Church,  and  author 
of  three  other  books,  has  written  this 


third  volume  in  the  Evangelical  Pul- 
pit Library  series. 

He  sees  the  Psalms  as  springing 
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".  .  .  not  from  a  cultivation  of  liter- 
ary expression,  but  from  the  expres- 
sion of  heroic  leadership  attuned  .  .  . 
to  the  sweet  music  of  holy  worship 
as  their  day  was  best  able  to  produce 
it." 

After  introductory  chapters  on 
Biblical  Poetry,  Hebrew  Art  and 
Rhythm,  and  some  general  back- 
ground on  the  seven  penitential 
Psalms,  he  has  included  a  sermon  on 
each  Psalm  and  an  additional  one  on 
Psalm  22.  This  background  material 
will  be  easily  understood  by  those 
reading  the  material  for  the  first  time 
for  it  is  presented  non-critically;  yet 
this  accurate  discussion  is  basic  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Psalms. 

Though  the  general  format  of  the 
sermons  is  the  same,  there  is  a  fresh- 
ness in  approach  in  each  one.  Each 
introduction  gives  the  historical  con- 
text of  the  Psalm,  its  author  and  pur- 
pose.   These    are    really    exegetical 


studies  of  the  background  and  gen- 
eral character  of  the  Psalm.  The  bodies 
of  the  sermons  read  much  like  com- 
mentary expositions.  He  appeals  to 
the  total  person.  The  introduction 
seeks  to  inform  and  the  rest  of  the 
sermon  to  appeal  to  the  will  and 
emotion.  Illustrative  material  is 
drawn  from  personal  experience, 
literature  and  history.  Unfortunately 
the  anecdotes  often  seem  too  unreal 
to  satisfy.  At  times  the  illustrations 
seem  to  pile  up  and  some  are  pa- 
thetic, i.e.,  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
truth  illustrated.  The  author  has  been 
able  to  create  the  mood  of  the  Psalm 
by  his  writing. 

Ministers  looking  for  a  critical 
study  of  these  Psalms  will  not  find  it 
here.  Those  looking  for  a  helpful 
devotional  experience,  however,  will 
not  be  disappointed. 

— Harold  E.  Scott. 


Unger,  Merrill  F.  Archaeology  and  the  New  Testament.  Grand  Rapids:  Zon- 
dervan,  1962.  Pp.  350.  $4.95. 


This  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  book. 
In  its  favor,  one  may  note  that  it  is 
attractively  put  together  and  that 
there  is  need  for  a  volume  in  this 
field,  but  so  many  negative  items  are 
present  that  the  book  cannot  be  rec- 
ommended. To  begin  with,  the  edit- 
ing is  very  poor:  scarcely  three  con- 


secutive pages  stand  without  error  or 
infelicitous  expression.  Some  are  in- 
excusable, such  as  B.C.  for  A.D.  with 
Herod  Agrippa  I's  dates  on  a  large 
map,  p.  167,  and  a  conflict  of  dates 
for  Paul's  Third  Journey,  pp.  287  and 
294.  (Even  the  Bibliography  has 
blunders,  e.g.,  a  confusion  of  Bruce 
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M.  for  Henri  Metzger. )  But  there  are 
more  serious  criticisms.  On  pp.  47f, 
in  the  discussion  of  Araq  el-Emir, 
near  Amman,  Jordan,  the  author  has 
patently  taken  his  material  from  Al- 
bright's Archeology  of  Palestine;  and 
although  he  has  given  the  reference, 
one  wonders  whether  a  student  has 
the  license  to  make  such  wholesale 
use  of  his  teacher's  writing.  Even 
worse,  however,  the  author  appears 
not  to  have  understood  the  actual  na- 
ture of  the  site;  for  he  has  taken  the 
term  "mausoleum,"  which  Albright 
applies  to  the  kasr,  and  referred  it 
to  the  cliff -caverns.  So  although  Pro- 


fessor Unger  shows  a  remarkably 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
on  his  subject,  one  becomes  chary  of 
his  guidance.  There  is  much  padding, 
not  to  mention  redundancy.  Extensive 
details  of  New  Testament  stories  are 
related,  and  there  is  material  that 
more  properly  belongs  in  an  atlas 
( and  the  author  acknowledges  his  ex- 
tensive debt  to  E.  Kraeling  in  this 
area).  Important  as  archaeology  is 
for  the  understanding  of  the  New 
Testament,  a  book  on  the  subject 
should  not  range  so  many  disparate 
areas  of  New  Testament  study. 

— /.  A.  Walther. 
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From  the  President's  Desk,  concluded 


By  all  means,  let  us  vigorously  scrutinize  the  church  in  order  to  diagnose 
her  illnesses,  and  let  us  be  penitently  willing  to  undergo  whatever  medication 
or  major  surgery  are  necessary  to  help  restore  the  church's  waning  health. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  let  us  remember  that  it  is  the  concrete,  historical, 
institutional  church  which  is  Christ's  body  in  the  world,  and  let  us  work 
from  within  with  love  and  dedication  and  passionate  commitment  to  it — 
not  to  some  idealized,  spiritual  fantasy  which  does  not  exist.  And  are  there 
not  some  unmistakable  signs  of  life  in  the  church  today?  As  the  body  of 
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Him  who  did  "not  cry  or  lift  up  his  voice,  or  make  it  heard  in  the  street," 
and  who  "will  not  fail  or  be  discouraged  till  he  has  established  justice  in  the 
earth"  (Isa.  42:2,  4),  the  church  in  quiet,  unobtrusive,  undramatic  ways  is 
salting  the  earth  and  lighting  the  world,  to  preserve  it  from  total  rot  and  to 
save  it  from  outer  darkness. 

"For  her  my  tears  shall  fall, 
For  her  my  prayers  ascend; 
To  her  my  cares  and  toil  be  given 
Till  toils  and  cares  shall  end" — 

this  is  better  than  habitually  bludgeoning  the  church  which  brought  us  to 
faith. 

— Donald  G.  Miller. 


Inauguration  Prayer,  concluded 


broad  examination  under  concerned  and  contrary  views  of  things.  Deliver 
him,  O  Lord,  from  little  men  whose  ambitions  for  this  place  have  no 
frontier  beyond  the  near  limits  of  their  fears  and  their  self-centeredness. 
Uphold  him  in  body,  that  strength  for  each  task  may  be  adequate  and  weari- 
ness shall  not  hinder  him  in  well-doing.  Nurture  him  in  spirit  and  in  mind, 
that  Thy  gifts  of  peace  and  confidence  may  be  his  unfailing  joy. 

Above  all  our  power  to  ask,  grant  to  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary, 
to  its  students,  to  its  faculty,  to  its  directors,  to  its  alumni,  and  to  its  friends, 
such  prosperity  in  Thy  providence  as  shall  challenge  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ  to  be  faithful  in  its  mission,  to  be  united  in  its  service,  to  be  incisive 
in  its  ministry,  and  to  be  holy  in  its  life.  In  all  things  and  over  all  things 
grant  that  these  for  whom  we  pray  and  all  who  bear  Thy  name  shall  be 
devoted  to  Thee,  until  Thy  Kingdom  comes  and  Thy  will  is  done  in  earth 
as  it  is  in  Heaven. 

Our  prayer,  with  ourselves,  we  present  for  the  sake  and  to  the  glory 
of  Jesus  Christ,  Himself  the  way  of  life  and  the  only  true  and  living  Word. 
Amen. 

— James  A.  Jones. 
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From  the  President's  Desk — 

In  The  Spirit  of  Protestantism  Robert  McAfee  Brown  quotes  a  Cam- 
bridge don:  "When  we  don't  know  where  we  are  it  is  sometimes  a  good 
idea  to  take  a  backward  look  and  discover  where  we  once  were."  Even  when 
we  know  where  we  are  the  "backward  look"  is  necessary,  both  to  give  perspec- 
tive to  the  present  and  direction  for  the  future. 

C.  V.  Wedgwood,  reviewing  a  travel  book  of  Rose  Macauley,  says:  "She 
has  the  sense  of  the  past  perhaps  more  strongly  developed  than  any  other 
contemporary  English  writer."  It  is  this  "sense  of  the  past"  which  our  genera- 
tion lacks.  Things  move  so  rapidly  now  that  anything  more  than  ten  years 
old  is  considered  obsolete  and  worthless.  We  live  in  the  now  and  set  our 
faces  toward  the  future.  WTio  is  interested  in  Columbus  and  his  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago,  when  a  new  adventurer 
may  within  six  years  soar  through  space  to  the  moon? 

But  granted  our  rapid  progress,  can  we  keep  our  bearings  and  intel- 
ligently plunge  into  the  future  without  a  more  adequate  "sense  of  the  past"? 
Are  the  voices  of  the  past  to  be  totally  drowned  out  by  the  roar  and  swish 
of  our  flaming  rockets?  Have  the  scientists  really  put  the  historians  out  of 
business?  Can  a  "history-starved"  generation  keep  its  balance  in  our  dizzy 
world? 

It  is  true  that  the  past  may  lay  a  heavy  hand  on  the  present,  stifling 
initiative  and  paralyzing  progress.  A  friend  in  a  distant  city,  proud  of  its 
heritage,  once  justified  his  frenzied  activism  on  the  ground  that  if  one  stood 
still  in  that  place  for  five  minutes  someone  could  hang  a  historic  marker  on 
him!  To  try  to  escape  such  shackling  of  the  past  is  praiseworthy.  A  true 
knowledge  of  the  past,  however,  may  be  a  liberating  influence,  giving  the 
freedom  of  direction  and  the  release  of  intelligent  purpose. 

One  of  the  characteristic  words  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  is  the  word 
"remember."  Remembrance,  however,  is  called  for  when  the  people  of  God 
were  poised  on  the  brink  of  a  great  advance.  Remembrance  was  not  the 
indulgence  of  pleasant  memories  as  an  escape  from  the  obligation  of  the 
present  and  the  demands  of  the  future.  It  was  rather  the  summons  so  to 

— Concluded  on  page  48. 
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Ad  Hoc 

Shortly  after  the  consolidation  which  produced  Pittsburgh  Theological 
Seminary,  someone — unknown  to  this  editor — had  the  timely  idea  that  a  his- 
tory of  the  Seminary  should  be  written.  George  Swetnam  was  an  appropriate 
choice  for  author.  He  is  well-known  in  Western  Pennsylvania  as  a  feature 
writer  for  The  Pittsburgh  Press.  He  is  also  an  ordained  United  Presbyterian 
minister,  holder  of  a  Ph.D.  degree,  and  has  served  for  some  time  as  Stated 
Supply  of  the  old  Service  Church  in  Beaver-Butler  Presbytery — where  so 
much  of  the  history  began. 

The  historical  essay,  "Star  in  the  West,"  was  completed  three  years  ago; 
but  by  mischance  it  never  came  to  publication.  Dr.  James  Vorhis,  however, 
recently  recalled  the  manuscript;  and  a  brief  search  discovered  it  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  Press.  Since  they  had  abandoned  a  plan  to  publish  it, 
they  readily  agreed  that  we  could  use  it. 

Dr.  Vorhis  and  your  editor  (with  Dr.  Swetnam's  permission)  updated 
the  essay,  and  we  present  it  herewith.  We  believe  that  it  provides  interesting, 
informative  reading;  and  it  should  be  useful  to  have  this  digest  ready  to 
hand.  We  hope  that  its  brevity  and  its  obviously  skeletal  contents  will  impel 
someone  to  undertake  the  more  complete  history  that  is  yet  a  desideratum. 

In  the  Book  Review  pages  Dr.  Jesse  Ziegler  reviews  Professor  Smith's 
most  recent  volume.  This  ought  to  have  appeared  earlier,  and  the  present 
editor  apologizes  to  the  interim  editor  and  his  reviewer  for  this  casualty  of 
the  transition.  Also  Dr.  Iain  Wilson,  Campbell  Professor  of  Homiletics,  is 
welcomed  to  our  journal  for  the  first  time. 

—J.  A.  W. 


Star  in  the  West 

by  George  Swetnam 

rIn  the  Beginning  .  .  . ; 


Education,  and  especially  ministerial  training,  has  always  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  religion  in  the  Presbyterian  Churches.  From  the  early  origin  of 
those  churches  in  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  their  leaders  have  recognized 
that  even  piety  may  quickly  degenerate  into  fanaticism  in  the  absence  of  a 
broad  background  of  knowledge  and  understanding.  The  young  men  who 
sought  the  ministry  received  the  best  of  training  in  Europe  and  the  British 
Isles  at  the  great  universities,  whose  chairs  of  divinity  and  philosophy  were 
the  pride  of  the  schools,  even  more  than  were  the  chairs  of  law,  medicine, 
and  other  branches. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  18th  century  almost  every  Amercian  Presby- 
terian minister  was  a  graduate  of  some  great  university  in  England,  Scotland, 
or  New  England;  and  the  flow  was  increased  shortly  by  men  from  the  Log 
College  and  its  successor,  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  later  became 
Princeton  University. 

But  even  before  the  American  Revolution  and  the  formation  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  in  1789,  two  events  forced  a  reappraisal  of 
the  question  of  ministerial  education.  One  was  the  increasingly  secular 
character  of  college  education  in  America.  The  other  was  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  church,  which  left  the  supply  of  immigrant  and  missionary  ministers 
ever  less  and  less  sufficient  to  meet  the  numerical  needs  of  the  growing  con- 
gregations and  presbyteries. 

Especially  in  the  area  west  of  the  mountains,  far  from  the  few  colleges 
dotting  the  eastern  seaboard,  the  responsibility,  not  only  for  theological  train- 
ing, but  indeed  for  a  large  part  of  all  education  came  to  rest  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Presbyterian  ministers.  The  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  settlers,  who  had 
plodded  their  ways  across  mountains  and  valleys  to  begin  hewing  out  a 
civilization  in  western  Pennsylvania,  brought  with  them  a  sincere  devotion 
to  religion  and  education.  Even  if  the  only  books  in  most  homes  were  The 
Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  these  were  diligently  studied;  and  the  Presbyterians  of  the  west 
looked  to  their  ministers  for  further  light  and  instruction. 
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Three  of  the  four  ministers  who  organized  Redstone  Presbytery  in  1781 
— John  McMillan,  Joseph  Smith,  and  Thaddeus  Dod — also  helped  to  organize 
schools  and  colleges  and  were  themselves  teachers.  And  these  ministers  of 
Redstone  Presbytery  were  not  alone  in  this  activity,  for  those  of  the  Seceder 
and  Covenanter  groups  who  were  destined  to  found  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  likewise  carried  schools  to  the  very  frontier  of  civilization.  Although 
the  Associate  (Seceder)  Church  was  not  organized  in  America  until  1743, 
and  the  Reformed  (Covenanter)  Presbyterian  Church  not  until  30  years 
later,  their  ministers  were  active  from  an  early  period  in  Pittsburgh  and  on 
the  frontier  beyond  it. 

In  the  early  west,  despite  all  the  work  required  in  organizing  and 
ministering  to  congregations  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  pioneer  pastors  felt 
and  faced  the  call  to  train  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  churches  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  district.  In  the  small  towns,  and  even  in  country  pastorates, 
men  who  had  been  educated  overseas  or  in  the  eastern  schools  labored  to  pass 
this  knowledge  on  to  younger  men.  Theology,  church  history  and  polity,  the 
original  languages  of  Scripture,  and  other  branches  of  theological  learning 
were  carefully  taught  for  three  or  four  years,  until  the  candidate  could  satisfy 
the  well-educated  ministers  of  presbytery  that  he  was  sufficiently  prepared. 

Almost  from  the  first,  the  most  gifted  teachers  began  to  attract  groups 
of  candidates  in  large  enough  numbers  that  the  homes  or  log  schools  where 
they  met  might  fittingly  be  called  theological  seminaries  or  at  least  proto- 
seminaries,  and  soon  these  proto-seminaries  came  to  be  officially  recognized 
by  presbyteries  or  synods.  As  early  as  1785,  the  Reverend  Joseph  Smith,  of 
Redstone  Presbytery,  was  teaching  three  earnest  young  men  in  the  kitchen  of 
his  log  cabin  in  Upper  Buffalo,  Washington  County.  The  trio,  James  Mc- 
Gready,  Samuel  Porter,  and  Joseph  Patterson,  all  became  famous  preachers. 
Soon  they  were  joined  by  two  others,  James  Hughes  and  John  Br  ice,  who  had 
been  attending  Dod's  school.  Because  of  declining  health,  Smith  turned  his 
pupils  over  to  John  McMillan  in  1787  or  1788  at  the  one-room,  log-cabin 
college  near  the  Hill  Church.  (This  school  was  later  removed  to  nearby 
Canonsburg.)  Redstone  Presbytery  required  a  thorough  three-year  training 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

Soon  after  1790,  courts  of  the  church  began  to  give  official  recognition  to 
such  schools  as  approved  locations  for  theological  education.  The  first  such 
instance  in  the  western  country  appears  in  a  resolution  of  the  Synod  of 
Virginia  at  its  meeting  in  1791: 

That  the  Synod  of  Virginia  undertake  the  patronage  of  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  educating  young  men  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  The 
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Synod  recommends  that  there  be  two  general  institutions  for  learning  con- 
ducted under  the  patronage  of  this  body;  one  to  be  established  in  Rock- 
bridge County,  Virginia,  under  the  care  of  the  Reverend  William  Graham  as 
the  president,  and  the  other  in  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
care  of  the  Reverend  John  McMillan.  .  .  .  The  Presbytery  of  Redstone  shall 
superintend  the  Seminary  in  Washington  County.  .  .  . 

As  there  are  a  number  of  pious  youth  in  our  country,  who  might  be 
very  serviceable  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  but  through  want  of  sufficient 
ability  are  unable  to  obtain  an  education,  it  is  the  intention  and  desire  of 
Synod  that  the  ministers  in  their  respective  presbyteries  shall  seek  out  such, 
and  that  they,  being  examined  and  approved  by  the  Presbytery,  shall  be 
placed  in  the  respective  seminaries,  at  the  expense  of  the  Presbytery  who 
shall  approve  them.  .  .  .  These  youths,  upon  obtaining  their  education,  at 
the  expiration  of  one  year  after  being  settled,  shall  begin  to  refund  to  the 
treasury  the  expenses  of  their  education  in  such  time  and  manner  as  the 
Presbytery  shall  direct. 

Redstone  Presbytery,  on  October  18,  1792,  "unanimously  agreed  to  ap- 
point Canonsburg  to  be  the  site  of  that  institution  which  they  were  appointed 
by  Synod  to  superintend."  Following  the  organization  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Ohio  in  1793,  that  body  shared  in  the  support  of  the  theological  training.  The 
General  Assembly  decreed  that  it  should  be  for  not  less  than  three  years. 

When  Canonsburg  Academy  became  Jefferson  College  in  1802,  Dr. 
McMillan  was  given  the  post  of  professor  of  divinity.  His  course  in  theology 
was  by  lectures,  which  the  students  wrote  down  and  were  expected  to  memo- 
rize.1 But  although  this  school  had  many  of  the  marks  of  a  theological  semi- 
nary, and  largely  did  the  work  of  one,  Jefferson  College  tacitly  admitted  in 
1814  that  it  was  not  satisfied,  and  petitioned  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  to  take 
measures  "for  erecting  and  maintaining  a  Divinity  Hall  to  be  connected  to 
the  college." 

Synod  took  no  action  on  the  request;  but  in  1821,  officially  noting  that 
many  candidates  for  the  Gospel  ministry  were  not  financially  able  to  attend 
Princeton  Seminary  (which  had  been  founded  in  1812),  a  special  library  was 
arranged  for  theological  training,  to  be  located  at  Jefferson  College  and  placed 
under  Dr.  McMillan's  care.  But  Dr.  McMillan  was  growing  old,  and  by  1825 
eight  theological  students  of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  were  being  trained  by 
the  Reverend  John  Anderson,  D.D.,  of  the  nearby  congregation  at  Buffalo, 
near  Canonsburg.  This  minister  must  not  be  confused  with  that  towering 
figure  of  the  same  name  in  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church,  who  is  often 
credited  with  having  founded  the  first  Protestant  theological  seminary  in  the 
western  hemisphere. 


xThe  manuscripts  of  many  of  Dr.  McMillan's  lectures  are  extant  in  the  library  of  Pitts- 
burgh Seminary. 
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There  is  no  need  today  to  argue  the  point  of  absolute  priority,  since  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  definition  of  terms.  If  the  term  "theological  seminary"  is 
taken  to  mean  simply  an  officially  approved  place  of  training  for  a  number 
of  students  to  receive  an  adequate  education  in  the  various  branches  of 
theology,  then  the  palm  would  go  to  the  work  of  Dr.  McMillan  and  his 
fellow  workers,  at  least  as  early  as  1785. 

Actually  all  such  efforts  at  training  in  this  area  were  extensions  of  similar 
emergency  means,  to  which  the  church  had  been  resorting  for  years  in  areas 
farther  to  the  east.  For  instance,  in  1778,  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  of  the 
Associate  Church  approved  the  Reverend  Robert  Aman  in  the  ordination  of 
one  of  his  students;  and  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  appointed  John 
Smith,  of  Lancaster  County,  to  direct  theological  studies.  The  "Log  College," 
founded  by  William  Tennent  in  1728  (which  eventually  led  to  the  founding 
of  what  is  now  Princeton  University) ,  was  a  similar  effort. 

However,  if  the  term  "theological  seminary"  is  limited  to  a  recognized 
institution,  with  a  special  building  and  a  library  and  a  student  body  in  formal 
classes,  Dr.  John  Anderson's  Associate  Church  seminary  was  definitely  first 
in  this  area,  and  perhaps  first  in  all  American  Protestant  church  life. 


Associate  Seminaries 

1.   Service  Seminary,  1796-1819 

Twelve  years  after  the  union  of  Associate  and  Reformed  Presbyterian 
churches  in  1782,  the  continuing  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  set  up 
the  first  separate  and  full-fledged  theological  seminary  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  on  April  1,  1794,  beside  Service  Creek1  in  what  is  now  Beaver 
County.  In  the  wake  of  the  merger,  the  continuing  Associate  Church  suffered 
from  a  critical  shortage  of  ministers.  Most  of  its  own  had  gone  into  the  union, 
and  only  a  few  were  available  from  the  Secession  Church  in  Scotland.  To 
one  of  these  latter,  the  Reverend  John  Anderson,  the  Associate  Church  en- 
trusted the  training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  this  activity  to  be  con- 
ducted at  whatever  place  he  should  select.  Some  time  in  the  autumn  of  that 
same  year,  he  set  up  the  institution  which  later  came  to  be  called  Service 
Seminary,  and  the  work  continued  with  great  success  for  a  period  of  25  years. 


1The  name  comes  from  the  "service  tree,"  a  shrub  of  the  rose  family.  It  produces  a 
small,  purplish  fruit  also  known  as  the  Juneberry.  In  New  England  the  plant  is 
called  "shadbush." 
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The  course  was  to  extend  for  four  years,  each  term  lasting  four  months 
in  the  fall  and  winter.  The  school  appears  to  have  opened  with  six  students, 
four  of  them  graduates  of  the  Canonsburg  Academy.  At  least  one  of  the 
others  must  have  been  studying  for  licensure  under  some  Associate  Presby- 
terian minister;  for  William  Wilson  was  licensed  in  1795,  the  first  student 
of  the  continuing  Associate  Church  to  finish  his  course  of  study  in  America. 

The  training  offered  by  Service  Seminary  was  not  as  broad  or  varied  as 
that  of  a  similar  school  today,  but  it  was  probably  the  equal  of  that  afforded 
by  any  divinity  chair  or  school  in  America  at  that  time.  It  included  lectures  on 
study  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  the  English  Bible,  and 
practical  exercise  in  preaching  and  written  discourse.  The  textbook  of  theol- 
ogy was  Marck's  Medulla  Theologiae  in  Latin,  a  book  produced  in  Holland 
in  the  late  17th  century,  and  for  many  years  a  principal  foundation  of  doc- 
trine in  the  Associate  Church.  Its  severe  Calvinism  was  mellowed  by  The 
Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  universality  of  the 
Gospel's  call.  The  course  also  included  church  history,  apologetics,  homiletics, 
and  wide  reading  in  a  library  of  about  800  valuable  books,  principally  donated 
by  the  Associate  Church  in  Scotland.  Dr.  Anderson  lectured  for  four  hours  of 
each  of  four  days  every  week,  and  kept  the  students  busy  with  reading,  the 
preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons,  and  accompanying  him  on  his  pastoral 
calls. 

In  that  early  day  and  location,  financial  matters  were  no  great  problem. 
Dr.  Anderson  received  $300  for  his  services  as  professor  and  pastor.  At  first 
the  students  probably  boarded  with  Dr.  Anderson  or  near  neighbors,  and 
classes  were  held  at  the  manse  or  church.  However,  about  1805,  a  serviceable, 
two-story,  log  building  was  erected  about  a  mile  west  of  Service  Creek 
Church.1  This  served  both  as  dormitory  and  classroom  building.  A  granite 
monument  marks  the  site  today. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  so  completely  devoted  to  his  work  that  he  became 
oblivious  to  almost  everything  else.  He  is  said  to  have  become  so  absent- 
minded  that  occasionally  he  became  lost,  even  between  his  home  and  the 
church  nearby,  and  after  concluding  a  sermon,  he  was  likely  to  mount  and 
ride  away  on  the  first  white  horse  he  saw.  But  it  is  probably  folklore  that  on 
one  occasion,  completely  lost,  he  stopped  at  a  house  and  asked  if  he  might 
spend  the  night,  only  to  discover  that  he  had  come  home  and  was  addressing 
the  request  to  his  wife! 


xTh\s  is  a  later  name.  At  this  time  it  was  called  "Mill  Creek"  (not  to  be  confused  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  same  name  established  near  Georgetown  at  about 
the  same  period.) 
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The  work  done  by  Service  Seminary  was  not  large.  The  student  body 
never  numbered  over  nine  and  seldom  more  than  six,  although  in  one  year 
four  students  were  presented  to  Synod  with  a  recommendation  for  licensure. 
Perhaps  the  total  number  of  graduates  did  not  greatly  exceed  100  (about  the 
same  number  as  were  trained  by  Dr.  McMillan) ;  but  these  were  a  tremendous 
benefit,  not  only  to  the  growing  church  in  the  west,  but  to  churches  in  the 
east  and  to  schools  in  the  rapidly  expanding  nation. 

One  factor  in  the  success  of  the  institution  was  the  excellent  support  of 
Synod,  which  maintained  a  students'  fund  of  above  $1,000,  and  a  Synod's 
fund  which  permitted  book  purchases  in  some  years  to  an  amout  exceeding 
$350.  These  figures,  however  small  they  seem  today,  were  not  merely  ade- 
quate, but  constituted  excellent  support  in  a  day  when  money  for  any  pur- 
pose was  extremely  scarce. 

The  work  of  Service  Seminary  continued  without  interruption  until  the 
spring  of  1819,  when  Dr.  Anderson  gave  up  teaching  because  of  advancing 
years.  He  continued  his  pastoral  work  until  April  6,  1830.  He  died  while 
attending  a  meeting  of  presbytery  at  North  Buffalo  Church  in  Washington 
County. 

2.   Philadelphia  Seminary,  1821-1826 

Jtor  SOME  TIME  there  had  been  a  growing  sentiment  in  the  eastern  presby- 
teries of  the  Associate  Synod  that  there  should  be  a  divinity  school  near  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  in  addition  to  the  one  which  was  behind  the  frontier  of  the 
rapidly  expanding  west.  Dr.  Anderson's  retirement  from  teaching  added 
impetus  to  this  movement,  and  a  committee  (of  which  Dr.  Anderson  was  a 
member)  was  appointed  in  1819  to  study  the  whole  matter.  The  report, 
presented  to  Synod  at  its  session  the  following  year,  recommended  that  there 
should  be  two  seminaries,  one  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  at  Canonsburg. 
They  also  recommended  that  the  four  annual  terms  should  be  increased  to  five 
months  each. 

In  addition  to  systematic  theology,  which  was  to  be  taught  the  entire 
four  years,  the  curriculum  should  include  "other  branches  connected  with  it, 
divided  and  attended  to  in  the  following  order,  viz.:  1st  and  2nd  years,  Bibli- 
cal learning,  including  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages, 
sacred  history — Bible  criticism — sacred  geography,  etc. — 3rd  year,  ecclesias- 
tical history— 4th  year,  composition  of  sermons  and  church  government.  It  is 
also  recommended  that  the  reading  of  work  from  practical  and  experimental 
religion  be  enjoined  upon  our  students  through  all  their  course." 
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After  some  debate,  Synod  approved  the  proposal  for  two  seminaries  but 
delayed  locating  the  one  in  the  west  until  the  1821  meeting.  The  seminary 
in  the  east  was  located  at  Philadelphia,  with  Dr.  John  Banks  unanimously 
chosen  as  professor. 

Dr.  Banks  was  about  57  years  old,  a  Scot,  who  had  been  well  educated 
and  had  preached  successfully  before  coming  to  America  in  1795.  In  this 
country  he  had  held  successful  pastorates,  opened  a  classical  school  in  Phila- 
delphia, headed  the  preparatory  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  taught  a  private  class  in  Hebrew  for  city  ministers.  He  was  con- 
sidered the  most  brilliant  Hebrew  scholar  in  America.  He  had  been  twice 
moderator  of  the  Associate  Synod  and  held  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Union  College. 

When  he  decided  to  answer  Synod's  call,  his  congregation  gave  $500  in 
books  and  money  for  a  library.  He  had  planned  to  begin  classes  in  November 
but  postponed  them  until  the  beginning  of  April  because  some  of  his  students 
could  not  reach  Philadelphia  before  that  time.  The  Medulla  once  again  served 
as  the  principal  text  in  theology. 

From  his  report  to  Synod  that  summer,  his  four  students  must  have  been 
unusually  brilliant,  or  perhaps  they  labored  in  a  way  that  would  startle  most 
modern  seminary  students.  He  reported  that  since  the  beginning  of  April  they 
had  mastered  Hebrew  grammar  with  great  exactness  "and  have  translated  and 
parsed  the  first  20  Psalms.  And  we  are  just  about  to  begin  the  book  of 
Genesis." 

The  first  year's  financial  report  was  favorable,  largely  owing  to  the  book 
fund  from  the  Philadelphia  church;  but  only  $132  had  been  contributed  from 
outside  the  city.  During  the  following  year  the  financial  situation  continued 
favorable,  with  nearly  $1,000  collected  from  all  sources  and  $897  expended, 
including  the  $500  salary  of  the  professor.  Classes  were  making  good  prog- 
ress, and  the  school  and  its  library  occupied  space  in  the  Session  House  of 
Dr.  Banks'  church. 

By  1823  five  new  students  had  joined  the  original  four  attending  the 
seminary,  and  the  value  of  the  library  had  risen  to  above  $750.  But  financial 
support  was  dragging  and  continued  to  decline  in  1824  and  1825,  despite  the 
excellent  work  of  the  seminary.  Along  with  finances,  enthusiasm  was  also 
beginning  to  lag.  There  had  been  no  new  students,  and  some  of  the  students 
had  been  sick;  one  second-year  man  died  just  after  the  close  of  the  session. 

Then,  on  April  10,  1826,  Dr.  Banks  died  suddenly  from  a  paralytic 
stroke.  Synod  declined  to  name  a  successor  and  turned  over  the  training  of 
candidates  to  various  ministers  while  placing  a  committee  in  charge  of  the 
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funds  and  library.  For  several  years  reports  were  made  from  time  to  time,  and 
efforts  were  put  forth  towards  re-opening  an  eastern  divinity  school.  At  last 
the  matter  was  dropped,  and  the  funds  and  library  were  transferred  to  the 
Western  Hall,  already  in  operation  for  several  years  at  Canonsburg.  Phila- 
delphia Seminary  had  successfully  trained  eleven  candidates  for  the  ministry; 
and  it  might  have  continued  to  do  great  service  for  the  church,  but  for  the 
loss  of  Dr.  Banks  and  the  continual  lack  of  proper  financial  support. 


3.  Canonsburg  Seminary,  1821-1855 

Vv  HEN  the  Associate  Synod  of  1820  postponed  action  on  the  plans  for  a 
western  divinity  school,  the  outlook  for  an  immediate  successor  to  the  old 
Service  Seminary  appeared  a  dark  one.  There  was  considerable  sentiment  in 
the  church  for  having  but  one  seminary,  centrally  located;  and  many  felt  that 
the  proper  site  for  a  western  seminary  was  not  in  Canonsburg  but  in  Pitts- 
burgh. The  area  was  no  longer  raw  frontier;  and  Pittsburgh,  which  had  only 
a  few  score  houses  and  a  few  hundred  people  in  1794,  had  become  a  thriving 
city  of  wealth,  culture,  and  industry.  The  men  of  the  west  were  insistent;  and 
after  some  debate,  the  Synod  voted  in  1821  to  proceed  with  arrangements.  It 
chose  the  Reverend  James  Ramsay,  pastor  of  the  Chartiers  congregation  at 
Canonsburg,  as  the  professor.  When  he  expressed  reluctance,  a  commission 
was  named  to  carry  out  all  arrangements. 

The  commission,  which  included  Reverend  William  Wilson,  the  first 
graduate  of  Service  Seminary,  and  Thomas  Allison,  one  of  the  first  to  enroll 
there,  lost  no  time.  They  induced  Mr.  Ramsay  to  accept  Synod's  call,  and  at 
once  removed  the  Service  Library  (which  Synod  had  directed  should  be  kept 
intact)  to  the  Ramsay  parsonage  on  his  farm  near  Canonsburg. 

On  December  1,  1821,  Canonsburg  Seminary  opened  its  first  four-month 
term  with  five  students,  one  of  whom  had  studied  for  a  year  under  Dr.  Ander- 
son. The  course  was  similar  to  that  at  Philadelphia  Seminary,  including  prin- 
cipally theology  and  the  original  tongues  of  Scripture.  Canonsburg  Seminary 
had  little  money,  but  apparently  needed  little,  thanks  to  the  Ramsay  farm  and 
his  pastorate.  The  professor  received  as  much  as  $300  a  year  from  Synod  for 
his  work,  but  some  years  returned  two-thirds  of  the  amount  to  aid  with 
seminary  expenses. 

Dr.  Ramsay  (who  received  the  D.D.  degree  from  Jefferson  College  in 
1824)  was  a  man  of  50  at  the  time  he  began  his  teaching.  He  was  tall  and 
thin,  with  a  sharp,  high  voice  and  slow  delivery;  yet  he  was  a  forceful,  capa- 
ble, convincing  teacher  and  preacher.  Born  in  Lancaster  County  of  Covenanter 
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parents,  he  had  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  under  Dr.  McMillan,  but 
transferred  to  the  Associate  Church  after  the  introduction  of  Watt's  Psalms 
and  Hymns  into  the  worship  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  had  attended 
Canonsburg  Academy  and  Service  Seminary  and  was  licensed  on  December 
14,  1803,  by  Chartiers  Presbytery;  he  was  ordained  two  years  later. 

The  enrollment  of  Canonsburg  Seminary  continued  at  eight  or  nine 
until  the  closing  of  Philadelphia  Seminary,  after  which  it  increased  to  about 
12  for  several  years.  Classes  were  conducted  in  Professor  Ramsay's  farm 
home  and  later  in  his  manse  after  he  transferred  his  residence  to  the  town  of 
Canonsburg.  In  1829  Synod  approved  an  invitation  from  Jefferson  College  to 
transfer  the  seminary  activities  to  rooms  on  the  college  campus.  The  follow- 
ing year  arrangements  were  made  for  the  incorporation  of  Canonsburg  Semi- 
nary and  the  transfer  of  the  Philadelphia  library  and  funds  to  its  campus. 

The  next  few  years  were  a  healthy  period  for  the  seminary.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  two  professorships,  one  in  didactic  theology,  the  second 
in  Biblical  literature  and  church  history,  including  languages.  There  was  a 
four-year  course,  the  sessions  to  begin  November  1  and  continue  through 
March. 

In  1832  Synod  contracted  for  construction  of  a  three-story,  brick,  semi- 
nary building,  36  by  66  feet,  with  a  wing  17  by  45  feet,  to  cost  $5,700.  The 
building  was  divided  into  24  rooms,  including  a  chapel-and-library,  two  class- 
rooms, 14  student  rooms,  and  seven  (including  a  kitchen)  for  the  use  of  a 
steward  and  the  faculty. 

It  was  not  until  1835,  after  the  seminary  enrollment  had  stood  at  17 
for  the  second  straight  year,  and  after  one  prospective  professor  had  died 
and  a  second  refused  to  serve,  that  Synod  finally  secured  another  instructor 
to  assist  Dr.  Ramsay.  The  new  professor  was  the  Reverend  Thomas  Beve- 
ridge,  a  native  of  up-state  New  York  and  a  graduate  of  Union  College  and 
Service  Seminary.  Still  under  40,  he  had  preached  at  Xenia  and  Sugar  Creek, 
Ohio,  and  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  former  moderator  of  Synod.  He  resigned 
his  pastorate  at  once  and  came  to  Canonsburg  to  begin  a  notable  teaching 
career,  which  was  to  extend  for  36  years.  Under  the  two  great  teachers, 
Canonsburg  Seminary  continued  to  thrive  both  financially  and  in  acceptance, 
the  number  of  students  increasing  to  18  the  next  year,  and  later  to  24. 

In  1841,  students  at  the  seminary  petitioned  Synod  to  begin  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  both  by  giving  funds  and  send- 
ing ministers;  and  they  requested  permission  to  invite  anti-slavery  speakers 
to  the  campus.  The  first  request  was  approved  and  immediate  action  begun; 
the  second  was  rejected.  The  church  refused  to  open  the  seminary  doors  to 
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anti-slavery  or  colonization  societies,  and  also  refused  to  permit  the  students 
to  invite  anyone  to  lecture  at  the  seminary  without  previous  consent  of  the 
professors. 

In  1842  Dr.  Ramsay  resigned  after  21  years  of  teaching  in  the  semi- 
nary; but  he  continued  to  serve  the  Chartiers  congregation  for  seven  more 
years.  As  his  successor,  Synod  selected  the  Reverend  James  Martin  of  Albany, 
New  York,  a  pastor  and  since  1836  editor  of  the  Religious  Monitor.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Union  College  and  Philadelphia  Seminary,  and  he  successfully 
took  over  Dr.  Ramsay's  work  as  professor  of  Hebrew  and  didactic  and 
polemic  theology.  He  died  in  1846,  probably  of  tuberculosis. 

The  year  1842  was  noteworthy  for  the  graduation  of  the  seminary's  first 
Negro  student,  a  freedman  named  Thaddeus  Basfield. 

In  1843  attendance  rose  to  29,  but  again  the  specter  of  poor  financial 
support  began  to  arise,  and  there  was  talk  of  selling  or  abandoning  the  institu- 
tion. Dr.  Martin's  salary  had  been  fixed  at  $600  a  year  and  that  of  Dr. 
Beveridge  at  $500,  but  because  of  financial  stringency  the  latter  stipend  was 
reduced  to  $400,  Dr.  Beveridge  having  some  income  from  a  nearby  pastorate. 

The  situation  was  so  bad  that  following  the  death  of  Dr.  Martin,  Synod 
first  voted  not  to  fill  the  post,  although  there  were  22  students  in  seminary. 
The  day  following,  however,  Synod  reconsidered  and  elected  the  Reverend 
Abraham  Anderson,  of  West  Hebron,  New  York.  Born  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania of  immigrant  Irish  parents,  he  had  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  was  a 
graduate  of  Jefferson  College,  and  had  studied  theology  under  Dr.  Anderson. 
From  1818  to  1821  he  taught  languages  at  Jefferson  College,  and  studied 
both  medicine  and  theology  under  tutors.  He  had  preached  in  North  Carolina 
and  New  York,  and  was  a  former  moderator  of  the  Associate  Synod,  and  a 
ready  writer  on  numerous  topics. 

Enrollment  at  Canonsburg  Seminary  continued  to  grow.  It  passed  30  and 
came  almost  to  40  within  a  short  time.  In  1849  procedure  was  changed  to 
include  a  three-year  course  with  two  sessions  each  year,  one  of  five  months 
beginning  in  November,  the  second  of  four,  beginning  in  June.  Basically  the 
proposed  new  curriculum  appears  quite  modern. 

Although  Dr.  Beveridge  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  to  give  all  his  time 
to  teaching,  Canonsburg  Seminary  was  bursting  at  the  seams  with  its  in- 
creased enrollment,  and  discussions  were  begun  in  1850  looking  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  seminary  building,  but  events  before  the  Synod  of  1855 
cut  the  institution's  ties  with  the  town  where  it  had  been  located  for  34  years. 
The  first  was  the  death  on  March  6,  1855,  of  Dr.  Ramsay,  who  after  his 
retirement  as  a  teacher  had  become  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  The 
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second,  two  months  and  two  days  later,  was  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Anderson. 
The  1855  Synod,  faced  not  only  with  difficulties  of  finance  and  construc- 
tion, but  also  with  the  choice  of  a  new  professor,  re-opened  the  entire  ques- 
tion. The  meeting  was  held  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  where  Dr.  Samuel  Wilson,  pastor 
of  the  Second  Church,  was  a  most  capable  prospect  for  a  teacher.  In  addition, 
Miami  Presbytery  pledged  a  new  site  for  the  seminary  and  $3,000  toward 
the  construction  of  a  suitable  building.  Moved  by  such  considerations,  Synod 
voted  to  transfer  the  seminary  to  Xenia  at  the  close  of  the  summer  session 
and  to  secure  Dr.  Wilson  as  a  second  professor.  "The  old  smoke  house  of 
Canonsburg,"  as  students  had  termed  the  seminary,  was  closed,  and  its  library 
and  funds  were  transferred  to  Xenia.  Canonsburg  Seminary  had  trained  more 
than  500  candidates  for  the  ministry. 


Associate  Reformed  Seminaries 

1.   New  York  Seminary,  1805-1821 

W  hile  John  McMillan  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  John  H.  Livingston  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  John  Anderson  of  the  Associate  Church 
were  laying  the  foundations  for  modern  seminary  training  in  the  early  years 
of  American  independence,  the  new  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
was  feeling  the  same  necessity  for  training  ministers  on  the  home  field.  As 
early  as  1796,  studies  were  under  way  looking  toward  the  founding  of  a 
theological  seminary,  and  by  1801  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  sent  the 
Reverend  John  Mitchell  Mason  to  the  British  Isles  to  seek  both  volunteer 
ministers  for  America  and  money  and  books  for  founding  a  theological  semi- 
nary. In  15  months  overseas  he  secured  almost  1,000  pounds  sterling  and  the 
services  of  five  young  ministers  and  one  licentiate.  In  1804  the  newly  or- 
ganized Associate  Reformed  General  Synod  chose  Dr.  Mason  as  professor  of 
theology. 

The  General  Synod  of  1805,  despite  opposition  from  the  Synod  of 
Scioto,  decided  that  the  church  should  have  a  single  seminary,  located  in  New 
York,  offering  a  four-year  course,  with  seven-month  terms  beginning  in  No- 
vember. The  curriculum  was  not  unlike  that  of  Dr.  Anderson's  seminary 
except  that  more  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  original  languages  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  systematic  theology  was  not  taken  until  the  third  year. 

The  work  of  New  York  Seminary  got  under  way  on  the  first  Monday  of 
November,  1805,  with  five  students,  all  but  one  from  outside  the  New  York 
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City  area.  Later  in  the  year  the  number  increased  to  seven.  Two  of  these  had 
previously  studied  elsewhere  and  were  admitted  to  the  third  year  of  the 
course. 

It  was  an  auspicious  beginning.  Dr.  Mason,  the  son  of  George  Washing- 
ton's chaplain,  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College  and  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  had  studied  theology  with  his  father  and  Dr.  Livingston  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Although  only  35,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  ministers  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  of  his  day;  and  he 
became  leader  in  the  movement  which  developed  around  1820  for  union 
with  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  The  seminary  was  well  financed 
although  without  a  building  of  its  own;  because  of  a  lucrative  pastorate  Dr. 
Mason  drew  no  salary  at  all. 

By  1809,  with  the  student  body  increasing,  seven-month  terms  were 
found  to  be  too  long  and  were  reduced  to  a  little  over  five  months.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Reverend  John  Mason  Matthews,  first  graduate  of  the  New  York 
Seminary,  was  secured  as  assistant  professor,  teaching  Biblical  literature  and 
church  history  at  a  salary  of  $500,  with  plans  that  it  be  increased  gradually  to 
a  figure  of  $3,000  a  year.  Dr.  Matthews  retained  his  teaching  post  until  1818, 
six  years  after  he  had  transferred  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

New  York  Seminary  attracted  many  excellent  students  including  some 
from  the  Presbyterian  and  Dutch  Reformed  churches.  In  all,  nearly  a  hundred 
men  were  trained.  But  things  went  down  rapidly  following  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Matthews  and  the  ill  health  of  Dr.  Mason,  who  at  50  had  literally 
worn  himself  out.  Much  of  the  teaching  during  the  seminary's  final  three 
years  was  by  student  assistants  or  others  who  could  be  secured  to  help.  In 
addition,  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  had  become  riddled  with  dissension 
over  merger  attempts  and  domination  by  Dr.  Mason  and  a  few  other  eastern 
ministers. 

New  York  Seminary  ceased  to  function  when  Dr.  Mason  and  the  major- 
ity of  the  church's  New  York  Presbytery  transferred  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1821,  and  its  funds  and  valuable  library  were  turned  over  to 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  which  had  been  organized  in  1812.  After 
prolonged  litigation,  the  entire  library  and  funds  were  retrieved  by  a  continu- 
ing section  of  the  Associate  Reformed  New  York  Synod  for  the  use  of  the 
Newburgh  Seminary,  which  was  organized  in  1829. 

2.   Pittsburgh  (Allegheny)  Seminary,  1821-1858 

V^ELL  BEFORE  1829,  the  same  division  which  had  meant  death  for  the 
New  York  Seminary  brought  forth  another  Associate  Reformed  seminary, 
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bearing  a  name  which  has  lasted  down  to  the  present  day,  although  at  times 
it  slept  while  other  names  were  used. 

When  the  breakup  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  General 
Synod  became  inevitable  in  1821,  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas  asked  and  re- 
ceived permission  to  separate  from  the  larger  body  because  of  the  distance 
involved.  Ever  since  that  time  it  has  continued  as  a  distinct  body.  Most  of  the 
New  York  City  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  churches  went  into  union  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  leaving  a  continuing  Synod  of  New  York  but  virtually 
wrecking  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Faced  with  this  challenge,  the  churches 
west  of  the  mountains  merged  with  the  former  Synod  of  Scioto  and  formed 
the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  West,  which  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds 
with  the  growth  of  the  territory  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  the 
newer  states  to  the  west. 

The  new  Synod  urged  immediate  and  aggressive  action  to  insure  that 
ministerial  education  should  not  be  neglected  nor  left  in  untrained  hands 
because  of  the  church's  difficulties.  At  its  first  meeting  in  1822,  resolutions 
were  adopted  urging  that  at  least  one-fourth  part  of  the  books  and  funds  of 
the  old  New  York  Seminary  should  be  allotted  to  it  for  ministerial  training. 
The  following  year  it  sent  appeals  to  the  Associate  Presbyterian  synods  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  to  urge  that  ministers  be  sent  "with  all  convenient 
speed." 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year,  it  became  evident  that  if  the  Synod  of 
the  West  was  to  avoid  sinking  beneath  the  waves  of  difficulty  it  must  swim 
by  its  own  effort.  A  four-man  committee  drew  up  an  able  and  intelligent 
report  on  plans  for  a  theological  seminary  and  the  formation  of  a  new  Gen- 
eral Synod,  and  sent  down  the  former  part  to  the  presbyteries  for  action.  In 
the  meantime  it  asked  the  ministers  to  use  all  possible  diligence  in  collecting 
money  for  the  proposed  seminary. 

When  Synod  met  in  May  of  1825,  the  Presbytery  of  Monongahela 
pointed  out  that  the  Western  University  (forerunner  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh)  was  planning  a  theological  department,  to  include  Dr.  John 
Black  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  Bruce  of  the  Associate 
Church,  and  the  Reverend  Joseph  Kerr  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church;  and  the  Presbytery  recommended  that  Synod's  ministerial  stu- 
dents should  be  sent  there  for  study.  But  Synod  was  unwilling  to  reduce  its 
ministerial  training  to  the  level  of  a  colorless  theological  department.  Instead 
it  chose  Mr.  Kerr  as  professor  of  theology  and  voted  to  locate  its  theological 
seminary  at  Pittsburgh,  unless  another  site  should  be  more  satisfactory  to  him. 
His  salary  for  the  first  year  was  to  be  $200,  in  addition  to  what  he  received 
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from  preaching  at  the  St.  Clair  Church  (now  Mt.  Lebanon).  Professor  Kerr 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  a  graduate  of  Glasgow  University,  and  had  studied 
theology  both  before  and  after  he  came  to  America  in  1801. 

Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  began  its  first  four-month  term  in 
December,  1825,  with  at  least  one  student,  Samuel  F.  Smith.  There  may  have 
been  others,  since  in  his  yearly  report  to  the  1826  Synod,  Professor  Kerr  noted 
among  book  purchases  three  Hebrew  Bibles  and  two  Hebrew  lexicons.  He 
not  only  returned  his  first  year's  salary  but  added  another  $200  to  help  found 
a  student  aid  fund  for  "poor,  pious,  and  promising  young  men";  and  he  spent 
more  than  $50  of  his  own  money  for  books,  in  addition  to  over  $100  which 
was  contributed  by  the  churches. 

At  the  end  of  its  second  year,  Pittsburgh  Seminary  reported  that  it  had 
seven  students,  and  that  Dr.  Bruce,  of  the  Associate  Church,  had  given  his 
services  in  teaching  Hebrew  so  that  Professor  Kerr  could  devote  more  time  to 
theology.  Soon  after  his  appointment,  Dr.  Kerr  had  accepted  a  call  to  preach 
at  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  Pittsburgh;  and  classes  met  in  that 
church,  apparently  from  the  first. 

In  1829  plans  were  afoot  to  buy  a  residence  and  two-acre  plot  in  the 
Pittsburgh  suburbs  to  house  the  new  seminary.  Every  prospect  appeared 
bright.  Dr.  Kerr  was  an  outstanding  teacher,  and  he  contributed  his  entire 
salary  to  the  seminary.  But  sudden  disaster  struck  when  Dr.  Kerr  died  in 
November,  1829,  from  what  would  appear  to  have  been  a  heart  attack.  He 
was  in  his  early  fifties. 

For  two  years,  until  more  permanent  arrangements  could  be  made,  the 
seminary  was  removed  to  Circleville,  Westmoreland  County,  where  it  was 
taught  by  the  Reverend  Mungo  Dick,  a  Scotsman  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  Burgher  Seminary.  He  was  pastor  of  churches  at 
Sewickley  (Westmoreland  County)  and  Irwin,  where  he  continued  to  serve 
almost  until  his  death.  Early  in  1832,  permanent  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted, and  the  school  returned  to  Pittsburgh  under  the  charge  of  the 
Reverend  John  Taylor  Pressly. 

Pressly  was  a  native  of  Abbeville,  South  Carolina,  a  graduate  of  Transyl- 
vania University  in  Kentucky,  and  had  studied  theology  under  Dr.  Mason  in 
New  York.  From  1825  to  1831  he  had  been  in  charge  of  theological  training 
for  the  Synod  of  the  South.  He  was  a  big  man  both  in  mind  and  body,  a  bril- 
liant and  natural  teacher,  a  great  preacher,  a  fluent  and  ready  writer,  and  a 
capable  editor.  He  was  moderator  at  the  formation  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1858,  and  continued  his  teaching  for  almost  40  years  until  his 
death  in  1870. 
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He  had  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church,  Allegheny.  Classes 
were  first  held  there,  and  for  80  years  the  institution  bore  the  name  Allegheny 
Seminary. 

The  Synod  of  the  West  had  pledged  Professor  Pressly  a  yearly  salary  of 
$1,000,  a  princely  sum  for  that  day  and  place.  For  the  first  year,  he  was  paid 
$814.3334,  since  he  had  received  $200.06V4  for  preaching  and  spent  $14.40 
for  books!  At  its  meeting  1833,  Synod  refused  him  permission  to  spend 
$200  for  books  and  turned  down  requests  that  the  course  be  made  either  four 
four-month  terms  (instead  of  three),  or  three  yearly  terms  of  five  months 
each.  Later  in  the  session,  however,  the  fourth  year  was  approved. 

Things  were  better  in  1834,  when  Synod  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  need  for  an  assistant  professor,  and  for  someone  to  fill  Dr.  Pressly's 
pulpit  as  often  as  possible  during  seminary  sessions.  It  also  received  reports 
that  two  bequests  had  been  left  to  the  seminary;  that  of  Andrew  Walker  of 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  including  $2,000  for  the  library,  $800 
for  the  Young  Men's  Fund,  and  part  of  the  residual  estate. 

The  1835  Synod  noted  the  "respectable  number  and  the  hopeful  pros- 
pects of  an  increasing  number"  of  students,  and  elected  Moses  Kerr  as  assis- 
tant professor  at  a  salary  of  $400.  Mr.  Kerr,  a  son  of  the  school's  first  pro- 
fessor, was  assigned  the  teaching  of  Hebrew,  church  government,  and  mental 
science,  while  Dr.  Pressly  was  to  teach  systematic  theology,  church  history, 
and  the  critical  analysis  of  the  sacred  writings. 

Difficulties  quickly  began  to  assail  the  seminary.  Professor  Kerr  suffered 
a  recurrence  of  tuberculosis,  which  had  previously  hampered  his  career,  and 
he  had  to  resign  in  the  spring  of  1836.  After  some  time  he  appeared  to  be 
improving,  but  he  died  in  1840  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 

Moreover,  Synod  became  embroiled  in  a  battle  over  the  location  of  the 
seminary  buildings,  the  chief  rival  being  Oxford,  Ohio.  The  difficulty  was 
finally  settled  in  1839  with  a  division  into  two  synods,  the  First  and  Second 
Synods  of  the  West,  each  with  its  own  seminary  at  its  preferred  location. 

At  times  Dr.  Pressly  must  have  wondered  why  the  Associate  Reformed 
Presbyterians  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  had  fought  so  hard  to  keep  a  seminary 
which  they  made  so  little  effort  to  maintain.  Although  there  were  almost  30 
students,  and  the  course  had  been  increased  to  four  terms  of  five  months 
each,  he  was  forced  to  struggle  on  with  neither  assistance  nor  any  proper 
meeting  place.  Classes  were  held  in  the  basement  of  his  church  in  Allegheny, 
which  was  so  damp  that  many  of  the  books  in  the  library  were  almost  ruined. 

Only  when  his  health  threatened  to  give  way  in  1843  did  a  worried 
Synod  provide  him  with  assistance.  The  Reverend  James  L.  Dinwiddie,  pastor 
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of  the  Second  Church,  Pittsburgh,  was  secured  as  professor  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture and  criticism.  Dr.  Pressly  continued  as  professor  of  theology  and  taught 
church  history  and  government  until  a  third  professor  could  be  secured.  Each 
was  to  receive  $300,  Dr.  Pressly 's  salary  apparently  having  been  reduced  to 
that  figure  either  by  increased  earnings  at  his  church  or  simply  because  of 
financial  stringency. 

Dr.  Dinwiddie  was  a  graduate  of  Washington  College  and  had  studied 
theology  at  the  New  York  Seminary  and  also  privately.  Although  only  45, 
his  health  quickly  failed.  He  was  forced  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge  in  1844, 
and  in  February,  1846,  he  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  which  forced  him  to 
give  up  teaching.  Dr.  Pressly,  whose  health  fortunately  had  returned,  labored 
alone  for  another  year  and  a  half,  with  more  than  30  students.  In  1847  the 
Reverend  Alexander  Downs  Clark,  president  of  Franklin  College  at  New 
Athens,  Ohio,  was  elected.  A  graduate  of  Franklin  College  and  Allegheny 
Seminary,  he  was  a  capable  linguist  and  Biblical  scholar.  Until  1861  he 
divided  his  time  between  seminary  and  college,  spending  his  summers  at 
New  Athens  while  the  seminary  was  not  in  session. 

Synod  at  last  had  begun  to  view  seriously  its  responsibility  to  the  semi- 
nary. In  1848  it  took  steps  to  raise  $5,000  to  endow  a  chair  so  that  three 
professors  could  be  paid  $300  a  year  each.  Finally,  in  1851,  the  complement 
of  teachers  was  filled  with  the  election  of  the  Reverend  David  Reynolds  Kerr, 
another  son  of  the  founder,  to  the  chair  of  church  history  and  government. 
The  new  professor,  34  years  of  age,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Western  University 
and  Allegheny  Seminary,  and  since  1845  had  been  chief  editor  of  the  Preacher 
(later  the  United  Presbyterian).  Dr.  Kerr  was  a  widely  known  scholar,  a 
teacher  and  editor  of  great  ability  and  long  influence.  He  was  moderator  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  General  Synod  of  1857  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  of  1866,  and  his  36-year  period  of  teaching  at  the  semi- 
nary was  one  of  outstanding  accomplishment. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1856,  Allegheny  Seminary  opened  for  the 
first  time  in  a  building  of  its  own,  which  had  been  provided  by  a  bequest  of 
$25,000  left  by  Thomas  Hanna,  for  many  years  Synod  treasurer  and  a  de- 
voted backer  of  the  school.  Although  most  of  the  school's  first  31  years  had 
been  spent  in  the  basement  of  Dr.  Pressly's  church,  it  had  trained  more  than 
250  students,  most  of  whom  had  proved  capable  preachers,  and  some  of 
whom  became  eminent  in  their  calling. 

The  new  building  fronted  on  the  West  Common  in  Allegheny  at  the 
corner  of  Buena  Vista  and  West  North  Avenue.  It  measured  50  by  65  feet, 
and  was  two  stories  high.  The  first  floor  was  divided  by  a  wide  hall  into  two 
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recitation  rooms,  with  an  apartment  back  of  one  of  them  for  a  janitor  or 
caretaker;  the  second  floor  was  divided  into  a  neatly  finished  chapel  seating 
350,  and  an  admirable  library  room. 

With  a  new  building,  an  unusual  faculty,  and  at  least  the  beginnings  of 
an  endowment,  Pittsburgh  Seminary  had  attained  such  stature  that  its  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Pressly,  was  unanimously  chosen  moderator  of  the  first  General 
Assembly  when  the  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  churches 
joined  hands  at  Pittsburgh  in  1858  to  form  the  historic  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America. 


3.  Newburgh  Seminary,  1829-1858 

The  Synod  of  the  South,  almost  immediately  after  withdrawing  from 
the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  General  Synod  in  1821,  had  set  up  and 
maintains  to  this  day  its  own  seminary  for  ministerial  training.  The  Synod  of 
the  West  had  opened  Pittsburgh  Seminary  soon  after  the  demise  of  the  school 
in  New  York.  But  the  east  still  languished. 

The  continuing  Synod  of  New  York  delayed  for  several  years  in  hopes 
of  retrieving  the  library  and  funds  which  had  been  turned  over  to  Princeton 
in  1821.  It  was  not  until  1829  that  arrangements  were  made  to  open  a  semi- 
nary at  Newburgh,  New  York,  with  the  Reverend  Joseph  McCarrell  as  its 
professor. 

McCarrell,  at  the  time  of  the  choice,  was  34  years  of  age.  Born  in  Cum- 
berland County,  Pennsylvania,  he  had  volunteered  in  the  War  of  1812, 
graduated  at  Washington  College  in  1815,  taught  school,  and  before  entering 
New  York  Seminary  had  read  through  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible.  He  was  one 
of  the  last  to  graduate  from  New  York  Seminary.  Almost  immediately  he 
became  pastor  of  the  First  Church  at  Newburgh,  continuing  in  that  post  until 
his  death.  He  was  a  well-known  writer,  an  impressive  preacher,  and  a  capable, 
if  somewhat  stern,  educator,  insisting  that  every  student  read  the  entire  Bible 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew  before  asking  to  be  licensed  to  preach. 

Newburgh  Seminary  opened  in  October,  1829,  with  three  students,  a 
number  which  did  not  increase  for  several  years.  By  1836,  however,  there 
were  eight.  Dr.  McCarrell  was  still  the  sole  professor,  and  his  health  was 
beginning  to  fail  under  the  strain  of  his  two-fold  duties. 

The  year  1837  was  an  important  one  for  Newburgh  Seminary:  construc- 
tion began  on  a  stone  building  well  adapted  to  seminary  purposes;  the 
Reverend  John  Forsyth,  Jr.,  pastor  of  Second  Church,  Newburgh,  was  chosen 
to  teach  Biblical  literature  and  church  history;  and  the  Chancery  Court  of 
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New  Jersey  ruled  that  Princeton  Seminary  must  give  up  old  New  York  Semi- 
nary's 2400-volume  library  and  funds  (which  amounted  to  approximately 
$1,500  in  cash  and  a  number  of  shares  of  bank  and  bridge  stocks),  these  to 
be  handed  over  for  the  use  of  Newburgh. 

Things  were  going  well.  In  1838  David  L.  Proudfit,  the  first  graduate 
of  Newburgh  Seminary,  became  professor  of  Biblical  literature.  But  his  health 
soon  failed  and  he  was  forced  to  give  up  teaching  after  two  years.  In  1842 
Dr.  Forsyth  quit  his  position  to  accept  a  professorship  at  Princeton  College; 
and  Dr.  McCarrell  bore  the  teaching  load  alone  until  1852  when  Dr.  Forsyth 
returned  as  professor  of  Biblical  literature. 

Newburgh  Seminary  had  done  good  work,  but  its  student  body  was 
always  small.  And  when  both  professors  refused  to  go  into  the  union  which 
formed  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  1858,  the  trustees  reluctantly 
closed  the  school. 

4.   Oxford  Seminary,  1839-1858 

W  HEN  THE  LONG  DISPUTE  over  seminary  location  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Second  Synod  of  the  West  in  1839,  that  Synod  wasted  no  time  in 
setting  up  the  institution  for  which  it  had  battled  so  long.  Already  in  1837, 
when  it  appeared  the  seminary  would  be  moved  from  Pittsburgh,  a  lot  had 
been  purchased  and  arrangements  made  for  the  construction  of  a  building. 
The  committee  even  had  a  50  by  70  foot  structure  virtually  completed  before 
removal  was  finally  approved. 

The  Reverend  Joseph  Claybaugh,  principal  of  the  Chillicothe  Academy 
and  a  graduate  of  Jefferson  College,  was  named  as  professor  of  theology;  and 
the  Reverend  Samuel  M.  McCracken,  professor  of  languages  and  later  of 
mathematics  in  Miami  University,  was  engaged  to  teach  Hebrew.  But  Mr. 
McCracken  resigned  after  one  year,  which  left  Dr.  Claybaugh  as  the  sole 
professor  until  his  death  in  1855.  Although  the  attendance  was  creditable 
for  that  day  and  period,  running  sometimes  as  high  as  20  students,  the  semi- 
nary was  poorly  supported. 

Immediately  following  the  death  of  Dr.  Claybaugh,  the  Synod  named 
the  Reverend  Alexander  Young,  of  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  as  professor  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  aided  in  other  subjects  by  three  fellow  ministers.  Synod  later 
named  the  Reverend  William  Davidson  as  temporary  professor  of  church 
history.  But  financial  support  proved  sorely  inadequate  and  in  anticipation  of 
the  union  of  1858,  which  would  give  the  church  two  seminaries  in  Ohio, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  school  to  be  removed  to  Monmouth,  Illinois, 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  that  Synod. 
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Presbyterian  Seminary 


Western  Seminary,  1827-1959 

Vv  HEN  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  was  set  up  in  1812,  there  was 
considerable  division  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  theological  training  of  the  denomination  should  be 
limited  to  a  single  seminary.  By  1825  this  questioning  had  brought  so  much 
conviction  that  it  was  voted  "expedient  forthwith  to  establish  a  theological 
seminary  in  the  west,"  to  be  styled  the  Western  Theological  Seminary.  At  the 
same  time  the  Assembly  set  up  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  2 1  ministers 
and  nine  ruling  elders,  and  also  named  five  commissioners  (one  each  from 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  and  two  from  Pennsylvania)  to  study  and 
report  on  the  advisability  of  variously  proposed  sites.  The  most  notable  of  the 
latter  group  was  a  ruling  elder,  Andrew  Jackson.  The  commissioners  failed  to 
make  any  definite  recommendations. 

Board  meetings  were  held  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  at  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  to  study  the  proposed  locations.  These  included  Charleston,  Indiana; 
Meadville  and  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania;  and  West  Union,  Chillicothe,  Spring- 
field, New  Richmond,  Ripley,  Georgetown,  Lebanon,  Decatur,  Cincinnati, 
and  Walnut  Hill  in  Ohio.  Unfortunately,  more  than  half  the  board  was 
absent;  and  voting  was  divided,  largely  on  a  sectional  basis,  between  West 
Union,  Ohio,  and  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania.  The  former  location  was  cham- 
pioned by  the  board  president,  Dr.  James  Blythe,  of  Kentucky,  the  latter  by 
Dr.  Francis  Herron,  the  crusading  young  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh. The  choice  was  influenced  by  two  factors:  the  strength  of  Presby- 
terianism  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  the  financial  support  offered  there — 
which  included  a  cash  donation  of  $21,000  (in  installments)  and  the  release 
of  18  acres  of  the  Allegheny  Commons,  with  an  estimated  value  of  $20,000. 
This  was  well  over  twice  the  offer  of  any  other  location,  even  if  the  land  be 
valued  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  the  estimate. 

The  final  struggle  took  place  in  the  Assembly  of  1827  between  Alle- 
gheny and — not  West  Union,  but — Walnut  Hill,  Ohio,  whose  offer  was  three 
plots  of  land  valued  at  $6,000.  After  Dr.  Herron,  moderator  of  the  Assembly, 
had  made  a  stirring  address  on  behalf  of  the  site  in  Allegheny,  a  call  for  the 
question  immediately  followed,  and  that  location  won  by  two  votes.  There 
were  some  mutterings  at  the  time,  but  history  has  left  little  ground  for  doubt 
regarding  the  final  wisdom  of  the  decision. 
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But  if  it  was  the  influence  of  Dr.  Herron  which  had  brought  the  semi- 
nary to  Pittsburgh,  it  was  the  faith  and  zeal  of  Dr.  Elisha  Pope  Swift  which 
overrode  almost  impossible  obstacles  in  making  the  dream  become  a  reality. 
Dr.  Swift  had  come  from  Dover,  Delaware,  to  Pittsburgh  in  1819  to  serve  as 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  His  zeal  for  education  and  his 
scholarly  attainments  led  him  beyond  the  difficult  task  of  putting  new  life 
into  a  small,  debt-ridden  congregation.  He  was  one  of  the  five  clergymen  who 
helped  Pittsburgh  Academy  grow  up  into  the  Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1822,  and  he  occupied  the  chair  of  moral  science  and  evidences 
of  Christianity  for  at  least  five  years  after  that  time.  His  vision  included  no 
mere  training  school  such  as  beginning  seminaries  had  often  proved  to  be, 
and  he  pleaded  for  action  upon  his  vision  before  both  the  Synod  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  General  Assembly.  He  and  Dr.  Herron  formed  a  dynamic 
team,  working  in  close  cooperation  and  with  great  zeal  as  members  of  the 
first  board  of  directors. 

The  same  Assembly  which  located  the  seminary  at  Allegheny  chose  Dr. 
Jacob  Jones  Janeway  as  its  first  professor.  He  was  a  distinguished  scholar  and 
the  minister  of  the  largest  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.  Although 
drawn  to  the  work,  after  some  consideration  he  declined  the  appointment. 

Those  who  were  engaged  in  setting  up  the  institution  continued  their 
efforts  to  induce  him  to  accept  the  call,  but  it  was  evident  that  something 
must  be  done  at  once.  Dr.  Swift  stepped  into  the  breach,  and  during  the  fall 
and  winter  terms  instructed  the  four  students  of  the  school's  first  class  in 
quarters  provided  by  Dr.  Herron  in  the  session  room  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pittsburgh.  For  the  summer  term,  the  Reverend  Joseph  Stockton, 
of  the  Allegheny  Church,  assumed  the  teaching  duties;  and  Dr.  Swift  used  a 
great  portion  of  his  time  to  canvass  Presbyterian  churches  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  to  raise  money  for  the  young  seminary. 

Efforts  to  secure  Dr.  Janeway's  consent  at  last  were  successful,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  fall  term  in  1828,  he  accepted  the  post,  bringing  with 
him  his  son,  Thomas  L.  Janeway,  to  teach  Hebrew.  But  they  were  discouraged 
on  finding  only  five  students,  and  (at  least  according  to  tradition)  his  wife 
was  far  from  pleased  with  the  smoky  town  in  which  they  found  themselves. 
He  resigned  after  less  than  a  year  of  service,  leaving  the  seminary  without  a 
faculty  and  necessitating  the  dismissal  of  summer  classes. 

Such  a  blow  might  have  spelled  death  for  an  institution  backed  by  men 
of  less  determination  and  enthusiasm  than  the  Western  Board.  Instead  of 
closing  its  doors,  however,  the  school  began  the  fall  session  of  1829  with  a 
more  distinguished  faculty  and  a  larger  student  body.  The  General  Assembly 
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chose  Dr.  Luther  Halsey,  a  minister  of  great  eloquence,  distinction,  and  erudi- 
tion, who  was  serving  as  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  Princeton  Col- 
lege. To  assist  him  the  board  of  directors  selected  the  Reverend  John 
Williamson  Nevin,  who  for  two  years  had  been  acting  as  an  instructor  in 
theology  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Western  began  its  third  session 
with  two  able  teachers  and  15  students,  although  the  financial  prospect  was 
far  from  encouraging. 

In  his  opening  statement  Dr.  Halsey  said:  "It  is  our  wish  that  every 
student  who  finishes  an  entire  course  in  the  seminary  shall  have  critically  read 
the  whole  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  most  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  be- 
sides being  well  grounded  in  Jewish  and  Christian  antiquities  and  the  canons 
of  criticism."  The  six  junior  students,  under  Mr.  Nevin,  spent  the  year  on 
the  first  two  parts  of  Jahn's  Archaeology,  reviewed  sacred  geography,  and 
read  23  chapters  of  Genesis  in  Hebrew,  as  well  as  1  and  2  Corinthians  and 
Hebrews  in  Greek.  The  four  middlers  spent  a  large  part  of  their  time  on  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  other  Presbyterian  standards.  The  five  seniors  special- 
ized in  church  history  and  church  government. 

At  the  first  organizational  meeting  in  1827,  the  board  of  directors  had 
chosen  Dr.  Herron  as  president,  Dr.  Swift  as  secretary,  and  Michael  Allen,  an 
elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  as  treasurer.  Plans  were 
drawn  for  a  group  of  seminary  buildings,  the  principal  one  to  be  of  cut  stone, 
four  stories  in  height,  and  approximately  150  by  45  feet.  It  was  to  stand  in 
the  center  at  the  top  of  the  hill  in  Allegheny,1  flanked  on  either  side  by  other 
buildings,  including  a  home  for  each  professor.  The  whole  was  to  be  terraced 
with  vines  and  ornamental  shrubs,  and  in  the  rear  would  be  gardens  and  an 
orchard  in  which  students  could  get  both  exercise  and  a  part  of  their  main- 
tenance. 

Pittsburgh  Presbyterians  quickly  subscribed  $12,000,  but  when  the  exca- 
vation work  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1829,  little  money  had  been  received 
from  any  other  source.  The  main  building  had  to  be  limited  to  60  by  50  feet, 
with  two  50-foot  wings  to  provide  living  quarters,  a  chapel,  and  a  library 
room;  and  the  structure  was  faced  in  brick  instead  of  cut  stone.  But  attendance 
continued  to  increase;  and  when  the  unfinished  building  was  occupied  in  the 
spring  term  of  1831,  twenty  students  moved  into  the  dormitory. 

Dr.  Halsey  resigned  in  1836  to  take  another  post,  partly,  perhaps,  be- 
cause of  the  poor  financial  condition  of  the  seminary.  The  position  was  not 
immediately  filled;    but   for   the   next   four   years   it   was   supplied   by   the 


1Now  known  as  "Monument  Hill." 
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Reverend  Allan  D.  Campbell,  originally  an  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian, 
who  had  left  that  church  during  the  schism  which  wrecked  the  original  Gen- 
eral Synod.  He  had  at  one  time  been  the  pastor  of  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
but  in  Pittsburgh  he  had  entered  largely  into  business  life  while  supplying 
various  small  churches. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  seminary  received  another  important 
professor.  He  was  Dr.  David  Elliott,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  a  graduate  of 
Dicksinson  College,  and  capable  of  teaching  almost  any  branch  of  the  theo- 
logical curriculum.  In  1836  he  began  an  outstanding  career  at  Western  which 
continued  for  almost  40  years,  during  which  he  taught,  at  one  time  or  another, 
almost  every  branch  of  theology. 

In  1840  Dr.  Nevin  resigned  as  professor  of  oriental  and  Biblical  litera- 
ture and  went  to  the  German  Reformed  Church,  in  which  he  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  as  a  proponent  of  the  so-called  Mercersburg  Theology. 
To  replace  him,  the  seminary  found  Dr.  Lewis  Warner  Green,  a  Kentuckian 
who  had  studied  law  and  medicine  before  going  to  Princeton  Seminary.  After 
he  had  served  two  of  seven  years,  the  faculty  was  again  increased  to  three  by 
the  addition  of  Alexander  T.  McGill.  A  native  of  Canonsburg,  he  was  a 
graduate  of  Jefferson  College,  had  studied  law,  and  had  graduated  at  Canons- 
burg Theological  Seminary.  For  12  years,  with  one  brief  break,  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  and  church  government. 

The  financial  situation  continued  to  darken.  In  1842  some  residents  of 
Allegheny  who  regretted  having  given  away  the  18  acres  of  their  common 
pasture  found  a  claimant  who  had  been  a  minor  at  the  time  of  the  original 
transaction  and  induced  him  to  file  suit  to  recover  the  property.  At  last,  near 
the  end  of  1849,  the  suit  was  settled  by  agreement,  the  seminary  retaining 
only  one  acre  of  the  property  and  the  City  of  Allegheny  becoming  perma- 
nently indebted  to  the  seminary. 

A  large  part  of  the  seminary's  financial  difficulty  may  have  resulted 
from  the  schism  between  the  Old  School  and  New  School  branches  of  Presby- 
terianism,  which  separated  in  1837,  not  to  join  again  for  32  years.  Pittsburgh, 
the  seminary,  and  most  of  the  churches  which  were  closest  to  it  adhered  to 
the  Old  School  party.  To  add  to  the  bitterness,  Dr.  Elliott  had  been  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  the  time  of  the  schism  and  was  one  of  those  most 
active  in  casting  out  the  four  New  School  synods. 

Despite  the  split  in  the  church,  Western  was  blessed  with  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  attendance  having  risen  to  an  annual  figure  of  about  50 
students.  But  the  professors  were  often  without  salary,  arrearages  running  as 
high  as  an  entire  year's  stipend;  the  heavy  debt  was  very  discouraging. 
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On  the  credit  side  were  the  faithful,  devoted  work  of  Dr.  Elliott  and  Dr. 
McGill,  and  a  strong,  rapidly  growing  library,  much  of  which  had  been 
gathered  by  Allan  Campbell  on  a  trip  through  England  and  Scotland.  But 
perhaps  most  of  all,  the  continued  life  of  the  seminary  depended  on  the  sus- 
taining interest  and  resourceful  work  of  Dr.  Herron  and  Dr.  Swift.  Through 
good  days  and  bad  they  labored  for  the  institution,  Dr.  Herron  continuing  as 
president  of  the  Board  until  his  death  in  1860,  Dr.  Swift  as  its  secretary, 
vice-president,  and  president  until  five  years  later. 

In  the  providence  of  God  the  darkest  hour  often  comes  just  before  the 
dawn.  In  1851,  while  the  seminary  was  staggering  under  a  burden  of  debt  and 
at  the  same  time  was  forced  to  seek  funds  for  a  new  building  (under  an 
agreement  by  which  it  was  to  abandon  the  property  on  which  the  former  one 
had  stood),  it  gained  one  of  the  most  outstanding  professors  in  its  history. 
He  was  the  Reverend  Melancthon  J.  Jacobus,  35,  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
College  and  Seminary,  who  came  as  professor  of  oriental  and  Biblical  litera- 
ture and  exegesis  and  as  pastor  of  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh. 
He  continued  in  both  posts  until  1872  and  as  a  teacher  until  his  death  in 
1876. 

Although  deep  in  the  trough  of  depression,  the  directors  set  out  to 
secure  a  permanent  endowment  of  $25,000  each  for  two  professorships;  and 
after  a  struggle  of  six  years,  this  was  achieved.  The  sale  of  ground  added  a 
third  endowment,  and  a  drive  to  endow  a  fourth  chair  was  successfully  com- 
pleted in  four  years. 

The  school  was  still  occupying  its  old  building  when  fire  destroyed  the 
entire  structure  on  January  23,  1854,  an  intensely  cold  day.  Little  was  saved 
except  some  better  portions  of  the  library.  Insurance  amounted  to  only  $5,000, 
but  the  First  Church  of  Allegheny  and  the  Second  Church  of  Pittsburgh 
offered  space  in  their  buildings,  and  the  long-closed  floodgates  of  church 
support  were  suddenly  opened.  A  lot  was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  Ridge 
and  Irwin  Avenues,  and  by  the  fall  of  1855  a  debt-free  building  was  ready 
for  use  at  a  cost  of  $22,000.  Within  a  few  years  four  houses  had  been  built 
for  professors,  and  in  1859  Beatty  Hall,  a  student  dormitory,  was  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $15,000.  It  was  named  for  Mrs.  Hetty  E.  Beatty,  of  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  who  had  made  a  $10,000  gift. 

The  period  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War  saw  the  greatest  growth  in  the 
seminary's  history,  the  student  body  reaching  the  all-time  high  of  150.  In 
1854  W.  S.  Plumer  became  professor  of  theology.  The  work  of  this  great 
teacher  was  unfortunately  interrupted  in  1862  by  mob  threats  against  his 
southern  sympathies.  Two  years  later,  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  the  seminary 
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secured  as  his  successor  Archibald  Alexander  Hodge,  who  served  for  13 
years  before  moving  on  to  Princeton,  of  which  he  was  an  alumnus.  In  1855 
Western  for  the  first  time  elevated  an  alumnus  to  a  faculty  position:  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Jennings  Wilson  was  appointed  instructor  in  church  his- 
tory. In  1857  he  was  made  professor,  a  position  in  which  he  served  until  1883. 

The  post-war  era  saw  the  coming  of  W.  H.  Hornblower  in  pastoral 
theology,  S.  H.  Kellog  in  theology,  and  Benjamin  B.  Warfield  in  New  Testa- 
ment. None  of  these  stayed  more  than  12  years  on  the  faculty,  but  in  1877 
W.  H.  Jeffers  began  teaching  Old  Testament  at  Western  and  continued  until 
1914.  In  1880  Robert  Dick  Wilson,  another  Old  Testament  scholar,  began  a 
20-year  tenure  as  professor,  and  in  1883  T.  H.  Robinson  assumed  the  chair 
of  pastoral  theology,  which  he  held  until  1901. 

But  perhaps  no  other  professor  in  the  history  of  the  seminary  was 
destined  to  wield  a  wider  influence  than  Dr.  Matthew  Brown  Riddle,  who  be- 
came professor  of  New  Testament  in  1887  and  continued  with  great  distinc- 
tion until  1916.  A  towering  scholar,  Dr.  Riddle  not  only  served  on  the 
American  Revision  Committee  but  perhaps  contributed  more  to  the  scholar- 
ship represented  in  the  New  Testament  revision  than  any  other  member. 

Beginning  shortly  before  World  War  I,  Western  Seminary  was  almost 
completely  rebuilt  in  English  collegiate  style.  Three  new  buildings  were 
added,  Herron  and  Swift  Halls  to  form  two  sides  of  a  proposed  quadrangle, 
and  Memorial  Hall  across  the  street.  Minor  changes  were  made  later  to 
provide  more  apartments  for  married  students. 

During  the  two  decades  beginning  about  1880,  Western  was  particularly 
blessed  with  the  coming  of  an  amazing  group  of  professors  who  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  work.  There  were  eight  men  whose  average  tenure  was  beyond  30 
years,  with  none  holding  his  post  for  less  than  two  decades:  Dr.  Riddle; 
George  M.  Sleeth,  public  speaking;  James  A.  Kelso,  Old  Testament;  Charles 
N.  Boyd,  music;  David  S.  Schaff,  church  history;  and  W.  R.  Farmer,  New 
Testament  and  homiletics.  It  was  largely  due  to  these  men  and  their  influence 
that  during  the  Fundamentalist-Modernist  controversy  in  the  1920's  Western 
was  not  rent  by  the  dissension  which  struck  many  similar  institutions.  The 
faculty  went  steadily  along  the  middle  road,  neither  deserting  "the  faith  which 
was  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints,"  nor  closing  its  eyes  to  any  new  light 
which  God  chose  to  give. 

Other  giants  succeeded  these  men.  James  H.  Snowden  was  professor  of 
theology  for  18  years  and  wielded  a  particularly  significant  influence  in  the 
church  as  pastor,  theologian,  philosopher,  author,  and  editor.  He  was  perhaps 
most  widely  known  as  the  editor  of  The  Presbyterian  Banner.  David  Ernest 
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Cully  began  teaching  Hebrew  in  1906,  and  he  is  today  emeritus  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Literature.  Gaius  Jackson  Slosser  retired  in  1957 
after  29  years  as  professor  of  church  history,  but  until  recently  he  was  active 
as  a  teacher  on  the  faculty  of  Johnson  C.  Smith  University.  His  name  is 
internationally  known  for  his  early  association  with  the  modern  ecumenical 
movement. 

Until  1903  Western  Seminary  had  no  president;  leadership  was  exercised 
by  the  senior  professor.  In  that  year  Dr.  David  Gregg  became  president  and 
served  until  his  retirement  in  1908.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  James  A.  Kelso, 
who  added  the  presidential  duties  to  his  teaching  until  1943.  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Riddle,  a  nephew  of  Matthew  B.,  served  until  1949.  Dr.  Stuart  Nye  Hutchi- 
son, pastor  of  the  East  Liberty  Church,  was  interim  president  for  two  years.  In 
1951  Dr.  Clifford  E.  Barbour  became  president  and  continued  until  the  end 
of  the  school's  separate  history  in  1959.  Then  he  guided  the  first  three  years 
of  the  newly  consolidated  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary. 

Western  brought  to  the  consolidation  with  Pittsburgh-Xenia  four  pro- 
fessors with  a  total  of  68  years'  service.  William  F.  Orr  came  to  the  faculty 
in  1936  as  a  promising  young  theologian  from  the  south.  After  nearly  two 
decades  of  teaching  theology  he  moved  into  the  field  of  New  Testament. 
Frank  Dixon  McCloy  served  in  succession  as  Greek  instructor,  librarian,  dean, 
and  professor  of  church  history.  Walter  R.  Clyde  was  professor  of  Christian 
education  and  missions.  David  Noel  Freedman  taught  Old  Testament  studies 
and  became  widely  known  as  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature.  He 
has  more  recently  added  to  the  luster  of  the  reputation  in  archeology  which 
came  into  the  consolidated  seminary.  Space  precludes  detailed  information 
about  the  other  men  who  were  to  come  into  the  new  school  from  the  West- 
ern faculty — Jarvis  M.  Cotton,1  James  Arthur  Walther,  Sidney  O.  Hills, 
Robert  Clyde  Johnson,2  Elwyn  A.  Smith,  Walter  E.  Wiest,  William  A. 
Nicholson,  and  James  S.  Irvine. 

Western  also  brought  a  heritage  of  great  service  to  the  church.  It 
counted  approximately  3,000  alumni,  most  of  whom  had  labored  in  the  field 
as  ministers.  It  had  an  outstanding  record  in  relation  to  the  mission  field, 
from  the  days  when  Dr.  Swift  was  instrumental  in  launching  the  denomina- 
tion's endeavor,3  down  to  the  present  when  well  over  200  of  its  alumni  have 
served  in  mission  fields  all  over  the  world. 


1Deceased,  while  serving  as  vice-president  of  the  seminary. 

2Now  Dean  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 

"A  plaque  in  the  hall  outside  the  president's  office  today  commemorates  the  founding 
of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  the  forerunner  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
Board,  now  the  Commission  on  Ecumenical  Mission  and  Relations. 
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Throughout  its  long  period  of  service,  Western  was  principally  a  regional 
seminary,  drawing  most  of  its  students  from  western  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  western  New  York,  Kentucky,  and  other  nearby  states;  and 
most  of  its  graduates  settled  within  the  same  area.  How  completely  Western 
Seminary  lived  up  to  its  name  in  the  early  days  may  appear  from  the  fact  that 
every  member  of  its  first  class  died  west  of  Pittsburgh,  though  only  one  was 
born  west  of  the  city:  and  of  its  first  50  graduates,  only  four  died  east  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains. 


United  Presbyterian  Seminaries 

1.   Monmouth  (North  West)  Seminary,  1858-1874 

h  ven  before  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America  came  into 
being  in  1858,  it  had  been  noted  that  the  union  would  give  the  church  four 
theological  seminaries  east  of  the  state  of  Indiana  and  none  farther  north  or 
west.  With  the  Associate  Seminary  having  been  recently  removed  from  Can- 
onsburg  to  Xenia,  Ohio,  two  would  be  in  that  state  alone.  Preparations  were 
immediately  begun  to  move  the  Oxford  Seminary  to  Monmouth,  Illinois, 
where  it  would  operate  in  connection  with  Monmouth  College,  under  the 
control  of  the  synods  of  Illinois  and  Iowa.  (The  Synod  of  Kansas,  after  its 
formation,  also  joined  in  support  of  the  seminary.) 

Dr.  Alexander  Young,  who  had  been  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
exegesis  at  Oxford  since  1855,  accompanied  the  seminary  to  its  new  location. 
Associated  with  him  at  Monmouth  from  the  beginning  was  the  Reverend 
John  Scott,  pastor  at  Henderson,  Illinois,  who  was  elected  professor  of  his- 
torical theology  and  church  history.  The  Oxford  Seminary  library  of  about 
3,000  volumes  and  its  other  assets  (which  were  small)  were  transferred  to 
Monmouth,  where  classes  were  held  principally  in  the  college  buildings  dur- 
ing the  entire  life  of  the  seminary. 

When  the  student  body  increased  to  near  20,  Dr.  Andrew  Morrow  Black, 
a  teacher  at  Westminster  College,  was  added  to  the  faculty  to  teach  Biblical 
literature;  and  systematic  and  pastoral  theology  were  assigned  to  Dr.  Young, 
with  Dr.  Scott  continuing  his  former  duties.  These  three  (aided  from  1867 
to  1870  by  Dr.  David  A.  Wallace,  president  of  Monmouth  College)  labored 
side  by  side  until  the  closing  of  the  seminary  in  1874. 

There  was  no  question  that  its  instruction  was  good  and  its  professors 
devoted  to  the  work,  but  financial  support  was  always  poor.  During  its  final 
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decade  there  was  continual  agitation  for  merger  with  Xenia,  as  Monmouth's 
poverty  made  the  situation  more  and  more  difficult. 

The  merger  with  Xenia  Seminary — bringing  together  seminaries  which 
had  begun  as  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  and  as  Associate — showed 
how  completely  the  union  of  1858  had  permeated  the  life  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  experience  of  Monmouth  Seminary  was  not  abortive.  Not  only  did 
it  train  many  competent  and  useful  men  for  the  ministry  in  the  western 
states,  but  it  greatly  strengthened  Monmouth  College. 

2.  Newburgh  Again,  1867-1878 

1  he  SOLE  significant  objection  to  the  merger  of  1858  gave  the  new  church, 
not  four  theological  seminaries  as  expected,  but  for  a  while  only  three.  A 
small  group  of  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians  in  New  York,  seeing  that 
the  union  was  inevitable,  formed  a  rival  continuing  synod  and  claimed  con- 
trol of  Newburgh  Seminary.  The  resulting  litigation  kept  the  school  closed 
for  six  years  after  the  decision  against  the  seceding  group  in  1861.  Indeed  it 
was  long  doubtful  whether  Newburgh  would  ever  be  reopened;  but  the  same 
conditions  which  had  caused  the  removal  of  Oxford  Seminary  to  Monmouth 
were  now  operating  in  reverse  against  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
since  there  were  three  United  Presbyterian  theological  seminaries  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  and  none  to  the  east. 

Finally  in  1867,  the  Synod  of  New  York  arranged  to  reopen  Newburgh 
Seminary,  and  called  the  Reverend  James  Harper,  of  the  Seventh  Church, 
New  York  City,  to  take  the  chair  of  Biblical  languages  and  literature.  Dr. 
J.  B.  Dales,  pastor  of  Second  Church,  Philadelphia,  became  lecturer  on 
church  history  and  theology;  and  five  years  later  the  Reverend  Robert  Stewart 
of  Davenport,  Iowa,  was  secured  to  take  over  the  chair  of  church  history. 
Together  these  faithful  men  labored  to  provide  theological  education.  But  the 
attendance  was  never  more  than  15,  and  the  seminary  was  never  adequately 
supported  by  the  rather  weak  membership  of  Synod.  Then,  while  the  fate  of 
the  Newburgh  Seminary  was  being  deliberated  in  1878,  Dr.  Harper  reported 
to  Synod  that  only  two  students  had  enrolled  and  both  had  later  left  for  other 
institutions  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  seminary's  continued  existence. 

Faced  by  the  virtual  extinction  of  Newburgh  Seminary,  Synod  voted 
to  close  it  and  to  divide  the  library  between  Pittsburgh  (Allegheny)  and 
Xenia  Seminaries.  By  paying  an  agreed  price  the  seminary  in  Pittsburgh  kept 
intact  the  entire  John  Mitchell  Mason  library.  The  handsome  building  was 
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sold  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  the  proceeds  were  added  to  other  seminary 
assets  to  constitute  an  endowment  fund  for  theological  education.  The  net 
income  of  this  fund  was  divided  between  Pittsburgh  and  Xenia  Seminaries 
until  their  merger  in  1930  after  which  it  was  granted  to  Pittsburgh-Xenia. 
In  1958  the  Synod  combined  this  fund  with  the  endowment  funds  of  Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia, which  came  to  the  new  Pittsburgh  Seminary.  The  other  great 
asset  of  Newburgh  was  Dr.  Harper.  He  went  to  Xenia,  where  he  continued  as 
part  of  its  brilliant  teaching  faculty  until  1899. 


3.  Xenia  Seminary,  1855-1930 

The  trustees  named  by  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Seminary  to  handle  re- 
moval to  Xenia  in  1855  acted  with  great  dispatch.  Before  the  next  meeting  of 
Synod,  they  had  secured  a  plot  of  land  and  a  partially  completed  two-story 
building.  They  also  secured  an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  state  of  Ohio  and 
conducted  a  successful  year  of  theological  training,  with  two  professors  and 
26  students. 

Dr.  Thomas  Beveridge,  who  had  been  at  Canonsburg  since  1835,  was 
glad  to  move  to  Xenia  with  the  seminary,  for  he  had  formerly  lived  there.  As 
for  the  other  professor,  the  fact  that  Dr.  Samuel  Wilson  was  living  in  Xenia 
and  preaching  at  its  Second  Church  practically  convinced  Synod  to  decide  on 
the  location  there. 

Such  considerations  were  often  important  in  locating  the  small  and  in- 
expensive seminaries  of  the  early  days.  Dr.  Raymond  F.  Brittain  has  written: 
"Dr.  Anderson  determined  Service,  Dr.  Banks  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Ramsay 
Canonsburg,  Dr.  Mason  New  York,  Dr.  McCarrell  Newburgh,  and  Dr.  Kerr 
Allegheny.  So  to  a  large  extent  did  the  selection  of  Xenia  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Wilson  ...  go  together."1 

Although  financial  problems  began  to  arise  as  soon  as  the  transfer  to 
Xenia  was  complete,  the  merger  of  1858  widened  the  seminary's  base  of 
support;  and  the  Reverend  Joseph  Clokey  was  added  as  professor  of  pastoral 
theology.  With  Dr.  Beveridge  teaching  church  history  and  New  Testament, 
Dr.  Wilson  teaching  systematic  theology  (still  using  the  Medulla)  and  Old 
Testament,  the  faculty  continued  unbroken  for  the  next  13  years,  doing  effec- 
tive work  in  the  education  of  the  ministry.  Plans  were  made  at  the  1859 
Second  Synod  of  the  West  to  develop  the  school  into  a  university;  but  the 
organization  of  the  General  Assembly,  its  plan  for  consolidating  seminaries, 


aFrom  an  unpublished  thesis,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1945. 
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and  the  events  which  led  quickly  to  the  Civil  War  prevented  the  fruition  of 
this  hope. 

The  early  war  years  were  a  time  of  great  hardship  for  Xenia,  professors 
being  at  one  time  unpaid  for  two  full  years.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  struggle 
some  progress  was  made  in  raising  an  endowment  fund,  and  the  successful 
completion  of  this  fund  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  brought  Xenia  Semi- 
nary for  a  time  into  good  financial  condition. 

In  1871  Dr.  Beveridge  retired;  and  as  Dr.  Wilson  was  relinquishing  all 
duties  except  the  teaching  of  Hebrew,  the  Reverend  William  Bruce,  of  Balti- 
more, became  professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology.  In  1873  Dr.  Clokey 
resigned;  and  the  school  completed  the  selection  of  a  new  faculty.  Included 
were  the  Reverend  James  Gillespie  Carson,  pastor  of  Second  Church,  Xenia; 
the  Reverend  Jackson  B.  McMichael,  of  nearby  Sugar  Creek;  and  the 
Reverend  William  G.  Moorehead,  of  First  Church,  Xenia.  Dr.  Carson  was 
assigned  pastoral  theology  and  homiletics,  Dr.  McMichael  church  history  and 
government,  and  Dr.  Moorehead  Biblical  literature  and  apologetics. 

Dr.  McMichael  resigned  his  chair  in  1878  to  become  president  of  Mon- 
mouth College,  but  the  place  was  ably  filled  by  Dr.  James  Harper,  a  veteran 
of  11  years'  teaching  at  Newburgh.  Dr.  Harper  continued  in  service  until 
1899,  Dr.  Moorehead  until  1914  completing  41  years  of  teaching.  In  1888 
the  seminary  added  the  Reverend  David  McDill  to  teach  apologetics,  church 
history,  and  church  government;  he  continued  in  service  until  1902. 

Beginning  in  1899,  Xenia  was  strengthened  by  five  professors;  and  from 
that  time  until  the  closing  of  the  institution,  only  one  professor  served  a 
period  of  less  than  20  years.  Dr.  Harper  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Kyle,  D.D.,  of  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania.  In  1902  the  Reverend  Jesse 
Johnson,  president  of  Muskingum  College,  began  27  years  of  teaching  apol- 
ogetics and  church  history  at  Xenia.  The  Reverend  John  Elliott  Wishart,  of 
Pasadena,  California,  was  chosen  in  1905  as  professor  of  Old  Testament. 

In  1907  the  seminary  secured  Dr.  John  Hunter  Webster,  of  Philadelphia, 
to  teach  New  Testament;  he  taught  for  25  years  in  Xenia,  St.  Louis,  and  Pitts- 
burgh. About  the  same  time,  Melvin  Grove  Kyle,  of  Philadelphia,  ( a  younger 
kinsman  of  Dr.  Joseph  Kyle)  was  named  permanent  lecturer  and  later  New- 
burgh professor  of  Biblical  theology  and  archaeology,  a  field  in  which  he 
was  to  do  a  great  amount  of  research. 

For  many  years  the  Xenia  location  was  kind  to  the  seminary:  its  student 
body  increased  to  more  than  35,  and  new  buildings  were  erected  in  1879  and 
1909.  But  the  tide  of  theological  training  and  of  population  was  setting 
toward  the  cities.  After  long  consideration,  Xenia  Seminary,  retaining  its 
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name,  was  moved  to  St.  Louis  in  1920.  There,  in  new  buildings  and  with 
high  hopes,  the  school  was  ready  to  go  forward.  It  was  promised  $250,000  of 
New  World  Movement  Funds  and  $150,000  by  the  Inter-church  World 
Movement,  but  the  latter  never  materialized. 

A  good  start  was  made  despite  a  somewhat  decreased  undergraduate  stu- 
dent body.  The  graduate  department  was  increased,  and  the  seminary  took 
over  the  theological  magazine  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Dr.  M.  G.  Kyle  becoming  its 
editor-in-chief.  By  1922  the  undergraduate  attendance  was  back  above  30, 
and  three  new  professors  were  added.  These  were  the  Reverend  Robert  M. 
Karr,  of  Oakmont,  Pennsylvania,  who  taught  theology  and  homiletics  for  27 
years.  In  1924  the  seminary  added  Dr.  James  L.  Kelso  for  the  chair  of  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  literature  (succeeding  Dr.  Wishart,  who  had  gone  to 
San  Francisco  Seminary),  and  Dr.  George  B.  McCreary,  of  Muskingum  Col- 
lege, for  a  new  chair  of  religious  philosophy  and  applied  Christianity.  Under- 
graduate attendance  soon  passed  50  a  year. 

In  1924  Dr.  M.  G.  Kyle  (who  had  become  president  in  1921)  spent 
four  months  in  notable  archaeological  research  in  Bible  lands.  This  type  of 
research  was  to  feature  the  work  of  Xenia  during  the  St.  Louis  period,  and 
it  brought  the  institution  into  national  prominence.  The  growth  of  the  grad- 
uate school  was  particularly  important,  and  by  the  spring  of  1927  more  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  in  that  department  than  at  the  undergraduate  level. 

Although  the  school  was  doing  splendid  work,  undergraduate  attendance 
again  began  to  fall  off;  and  an  attempted  financial  campaign  raised  only  a 
little  over  $50,000.  During  1929-1930  only  18  regular  undergraduates  were 
in  attendance,  and  the  deficit  for  the  same  period  was  more  than  $7,500.  It 
was  evident  that  something  must  be  done.  The  church  decided  to  close  the 
St.  Louis  campus  and  merge  Xenia  with  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  completed  27  years  of  teaching,  went  into  retirement, 
as  did  Dr.  Kyle,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  72.  The  other  four  professors, 
Webster,  Karr,  Kelso,  and  McCreary,  went  with  the  merger  to  teach  in 
Pittsburgh-Xenia  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Webster  continued  in  service 
until  his  death  in  1933;  Dr.  McCreary  retired  in  1946;  Dr.  Karr  retired  in 
1949;  while  Dr.  Kelso  continued  in  service  until  1963. 

4.  Allegheny  (Pittsburgh)  Seminary,  1858-1930 

The  union  of  1858,  which  was  unsettling  to  most  of  the  other  seminaries, 
affected  Allegheny  Seminary  by  widening  its  field  and  strengthening  its 
financial  support.  The  school  entered  the  union  with  a  strong  faculty  of  three 
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experienced  teachers,  Dr.  John  T.  Pressly,  Dr.  Alexander  D.  Clark,  and  Dr. 
David  R.  Kerr,  whose  total  service  in  seminary  teaching  by  the  time  of  their 
retirement  reached  111  years.  This  group  of  dedicated  men  with  their  next 
five  successors  averaged  almost  35  years  in  seminary  teaching. 

The  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  brought  the  same  financial  difficulties 
to  Allegheny  Seminary  as  it  did  to  others,  but  the  attendance  proved  good 
(usually  about  30  students),  and  in  1864  the  directors  began  seeking  an 
endowment  fund.  Dr.  Pressly  taught  theology,  Dr.  Clark  Biblical  literature 
and  criticism,  and  Dr.  Kerr  church  history  and  government.  In  1870  Dr. 
Pressly  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Joseph  Tate  Cooper;  and  following  the  closing 
of  Monmouth  Seminary,  Dr.  Alexander  Young,  a  mainstay  there  and  at  Ox- 
ford for  20  years,  was  added  to  the  Allegheny  faculty  as  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  and  apologetics,  bringing  the  number  of  professors  to  four. 

Gradually  Allegheny  Seminary  moved  forward.  By  1880  its  endowment 
was  nearing  $100,000;  and  a  new  dormitory,  the  gift  of  Thomas  Hanna,  was 
added.  The  attendance  steadily  increased;  by  1885  there  were  40  students,  in 
1890  there  were  57,  and  by  1898  attendance  reached  76.  In  the  same  period 
the  endowment  increased  to  almost  $200,000,  and  in  1899  a  new  five-story 
building  was  constructed. 

Following  Dr.  Clark's  death  in  1884,  the  department  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture and  criticism  was  divided.  The  Reverend  David  A.  McClenahan  was 
chosen  for  the  chair  of  Old  Testament,  which  he  held  until  1921.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  New  Testament  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  election  of  the 
Reverend  John  McNaugher,  whose  singular  service  was  to  cover  a  span  of  57 
years.  This  was  longer  than  that  of  any  other  seminary  professor  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pittsburgh  institutions.  At  the  same  time  the  Reverend  James  A. 
Grier  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  theology,  and  in  1887  the  Reverend 
Oliver  J.  Thatcher  became  professor  of  church  history  and  government.  He 
resigned  in  1892  because  of  ill  health  and  was  replaced  by  Dr.  John  A. 
Wilson. 

By  Allegheny  Seminary's  diamond  jubilee  in  1900  its  general  endow- 
ment had  grown  to  $250,000,  and  almost  another  $50,000  had  been  raised  to 
endow  two  chairs. 

In  1907  Dr.  William  R.  Wilson  was  called  to  teach  homiletics  and  pas- 
toral theology.  Two  years  later  Dr.  Grier  relinquished  his  teaching  and  his 
position  as  president.  Dr.  McNaugher  succeeded  him  as  president,  while  the 
Reverend  Charles  F.  Wishart,  of  the  Eleventh  Church,  Allegheny,  who  had 
been  substituting  for  Dr.  Grier,  was  named  as  professor  of  theology.  In  1914 
Dr.  James  D.  Rankin  became  professor  of  theology  and  Dr.  David  F.  McGill 
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of  church  history  and  government.  This  gave  the  seminary  a  strong  faculty  of 
five  professors,  more  than  any  United  Presbyterian  seminary  had  enjoyed  up 
to  that  time. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  the  attendance  decreased; 
but  by  1923  the  student  body  numbered  88,  including  seven  specials  and  24 
graduate  students,  many  of  them  not  in  residence.  In  1926  plans  were  begun 
for  a  religious  education  training  school,  which  proved  of  great  service  in 
training  Christian  educators  for  the  church.  A  chair  of  missions  and  com- 
parative religion  was  established  in  1920,  the  professor  being  Dr.  James  G. 
Hunt. 

In  1914,  a  few  years  after  the  merger  of  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny,  the  charter  of  the  seminary  was  changed  to  make  the  school's 
name  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  once  more,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
authorize  the  conferring  of  theological  degrees. 

In  1929  the  Joint  Commission  on  Union  presented  the  final  and  ap- 
proved plan  for  the  merger  of  Pittsburgh  and  Xenia  Seminaries.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Seminary  had  46  regular  students,  one  special,  and  37  enrolled  for  a 
master's  degree.  The  next  year  it  received  as  full  partners  the  faculty,  students, 
and  assets  of  Xenia  Seminary. 

5.   Pittsburgh-Xenia  Seminary,  1930-1959 

1  HE  merger  of  Pittsburgh  and  Xenia  Theological  seminaries  brought  to- 
gether an  outstanding  group  of  Biblical  and  theological  scholars.  The  faculty 
included  four  members  from  each  school,  with  the  presidency  going  to  Dr. 
McNaugher,  senior  to  the  others  by  more  than  20  years.  In  Old  Testament 
was  Dr.  Kelso;  Dr.  Robert  N.  Montgomery  was  also  chosen,  but  resigned  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  Tarkio  College  in  Missouri.  Drs.  McNaugher  and 
Webster  formed  a  strong  faculty  of  New  Testament.  Drs.  Karr  and  Wilson 
were  in  systematic  and  pastoral  theology,  Dr.  McGill  in  church  history,  and 
Dr.  McCreary  in  philosophy  of  religion.  Drs.  Kyle,  Rankin,  and  Johnson  be- 
came professors  emeriti,  although  Dr.  Kyle  continued  lecturing  and  archae- 
ological work  for  a  number  of  years.  The  student  body  was  114,  60  under- 
graduates and  54  graduates;  and  the  first  year  $175,000  was  added  to  the 
school's  endowment.  Dr.  Albert  H.  Baldinger  took  the  Old  Testament  chair 
left  vacant  by  Dr.  Montgomery's  resignation,  but  he  later  transferred  to 
homiletics.  Following  the  serious  illness  of  Professor  McGill,  Dr.  C  J. 
Williamson  took  over  the  duties  of  church  history. 

Despite  the  extreme  difficulties  of  the  World  War  II  period,  Pittsburgh- 
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Xenia  made  good  progress.  When  Dr.  McNaugher  retired  in  1942,  Dr. 
George  A.  Long  was  named  president  and  professor  of  English  Bible,  while 
Dr.  Theophilus  Mills  Taylor  was  chosen  as  professor  of  New  Testament.  In 
1946  Dr.  Addison  H.  Leitch  came  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  of  religion  and 
later  succeeded  Dr.  Long  as  president  of  the  school.  The  following  year  Dr. 
H.  Ray  Shear  became  professor  of  pastoral  theology,  and  Florence  M.  Lewis 
was  appointed  associate  professor  of  Christian  Education. 

In  1951  the  seminary  received  from  the  heirs  of  Martha  Lockhart  Mason 
and  H.  Lee  Mason,  Jr.  as  a  gift  9.69  acres  in  the  East  Liberty  section  of 
Pittsburgh.  This  spacious  and  beautifully  landscaped  property  became  the  site 
of  a  new,  modern  seminary  plant,  the  initial  unit  of  what  is  the  campus  of 
Pittsburgh  Seminary  today.  On  September  8,  1954,  the  first  buildings  were 
dedicated:  the  George  A.  Long  Administration  Building,  with  integral  chapel 
and  library,  the  John  McNaugher  Memorial  Dormitory,  and  the  Samuel  A. 
Fulton  Apartment  Dormitory  for  married  students. 

In  this  period  a  number  of  teachers  were  added  to  the  faculty.  Gordon 
E.  Jackson  became  dean  and  professor  of  philosophy  of  religion,  and  John  H. 
Gerstner  came  to  teach  church  history.  Bessie  M.  Burrows,  Robert  L.  Kelley, 
Jr.,  Howard  M.  Jamieson,  John  M.  Bald,  Malcolm  S.  Alexander,  and  Harold 
E.  Scott  are  others  who  were  on  the  faculty  before  consolidation.  The  enroll- 
ment rose  to  an  unprecedented  236,  including  177  undergraduate,  37  grad- 
uate, and  22  in  Christian  Education. 

In  the  165  years  since  the  earliest  beginning  near  Service  Church,  the 
schools  which  united  their  traditions  in  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Seminary  had 
trained  some  3,000  persons  for  the  ministry,  and  their  graduates  had  gone  to 
every  corner  of  the  earth.  Their  history  was  one  of  sound,  conservative 
scholarship  and  intelligent,  evangelical  faith. 

Unite  and  Go  Forward 

1  HE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  Pittsburgh -Xenia  and  Western  Seminaries  into 
the  new  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  following  the  union  of  the  sponsor- 
ing churches  in  1958,  was  like  no  other  merger  of  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
seminaries  in  America.  Previous  unions  had  resulted  from  shortages  of  teach- 
ers, students,  or  finances,  and  from  the  vicissitudes  of  denominational  growth 
and  spread.  This  consolidation,  involving  more  than  350  students  and  out- 
standing faculty,  was  made  to  promote  efficiency  and  usefulness  to  the  church. 
It  is  also  unique  in  that  Pittsburgh  Seminary  represents  the  union  of  four 
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branches  of  the  Presbyterian  family:  Associate,  Associate  Reformed,  United 
Presbyterian  of  North  America,  and  Presbyterian  in  the  U.  S.  A.;  and  it 
receives  the  tradition  of  seven  antecedent  institutions:  Service-Xenia,  New 
York-Newburgh,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh-Allegheny,  Western,  Oxford- 
Monmouth,  and  Pittsburgh-Xenia. 

The  new  school  is  in  a  strategic  location,  in  the  center  of  the  greatest 
concentration  of  United  Presbyterian  strength  in  the  world.  Within  a  radius 
of  200  miles  are  one-seventh  of  the  congregations  and  one-fifth  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  entire  church. 

With  the  new  developments  have  come  new  opportunities  and  new 
responsibilities  of  service.  These  were  sharply  outlined  in  the  report  of  an 
expert  Special  Survey  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Hermann  N. 
Morse,  which  was  charged  with  assessing  the  potential  of  the  new  school: 

We  belong  to  a  Church  which  we  trust  will  be  a  growing  Church,  growing 
not  only  in  numbers  but  in  vitality  and  in  its  commitment  to  a  ministry 
which  will  be  broad  enough  to  encompass  all  the  many  things  that  the 
Church  ought  to  do  in  a  world  like  this.  We  can  see  very  clearly  that  over 
the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  for  the  Church  to 
have  an  increasing  number  of  men  and  women  trained  for  the  whole  ministry 
and  for  other  church  vocations  but  that  the  whole  program  must  have  in- 
creased dimensions  from  every  point  of  view.  We  need  to  take  into  account 
both  the  variety  of  situations  with  which  we  are  concerned  and  the  variety  of 
ministries  performed  in  the  name  of  the  Church.  .  .  . 

.... 
.  .  .  We  are  in  a  changing  world  in  which  the  whole  cultural  outlook  is 

constantly  being  modified.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  go  as  deeply  as  we 
can  in  our  understanding  of  the  Gospel  and  of  how  it  can  make  its  con- 
tribution to  the  swift,  moving  life  of  our  day.  .  .  . 

Our  whole  enterprise  of  theological  education  must  be  based  on  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  kind  of  a  Church  that  we  are.  We  are  a  confessional  Church  and 
a  constitutional  Church.  We  are  also  an  ecumenical  Church  and  a  missionary 
Church,  committed  to  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  world  and 
to  ministry  to  every  kind  of  human  need.  Therefore,  the  whole  enterprise 
must  rest  upon  the  Church's  concept  of  the  Gospel,  the  Reformed  doctrine  of 
the  nature  of  the  Church  within  which  our  own  Church  has  developed,  the 
Church's  concept  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  ministry  which  it  is  charged, 
by  its  own  nature  and  the  nature  of  the  Gospel,  to  perform  in  the  world, 
and  the  ideals  of  universal  Christian  fellowship  and  of  cooperation  with  other 
Christian  bodies  to  which  the  Church  is  committed. 

With  this  there  must  also  be  an  increasing  emphasis  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  highest  possible  level  of  excellence.  .  .  . 

The  Special  Study  Committee  had  these  general  considerations  in  mind  as 
it  worked  with  the  representatives  of  these  two  seminaries  in  dealing  with 
the  immediate  question  of  the  kind  of  program  that  should  be  recom- 
mended. This  program  calls  for  development  along  four  parallel  lines : 
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First  and  most  fundamental  is  the  B.D.  course,  training  men  and  women  for 
the  work  of  the  pastorate.  This  is  by  no  means  a  simple  matter  because  of 
the  variety  of  situations  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  primarily  it  looks 
toward  the  ministry  of  the  local  church.  We  consider  a  strong  B.D.  program 
of  the  highest  possible  quality  to  be  an  absolute  prerequisite  of  the  whole 
program  and  felt  it  needed  to  be  strengthened  even  beyond  the  level  which 
the  two  institutions  had  already  attained.  We  urged  initial  concentratioin  on 
this,  to  develop  a  well-rounded  curriculum,  backing  it  up  with  the  finest  type 
of  faculty  personnel  and  supporting  it  adequately  before  undertaking  any- 
thing else. 

The  second  phase  of  the  program  has  in  view  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate program  of  graduate  study.  .  .  . 

The  third  phase  of  the  recommended  program  has  to  do  with  the  question  of 
diversified  ministries  and  specialized  church  vocations.  .  .  . 

The  fourth  phase  that  we  envisage  is  ...  a  program  of  in-service  training 
and  adult  education.  This  has  to  do,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  continuing 
education  of  the  ministers  and,  on  the  other,  with  educational  opportunities 
for  the  laity  in  our  churches.  .  .  . 

Now,  four  years  later,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Seminary  is  on  the  way  toward 
the  realization  of  this  program.  The  steps  are  being  ventured  as  the  situation 
becomes  conducive. 

There  was  some  drop  in  enrollment  during  the  first  years  of  the  new 
school.  Since  Pittsburgh-Xenia  had  been  the  only  school  for  its  denomina- 
tion, it  was  perhaps  natural  that,  after  the  consolidation,  former  UPNA  stu- 
dents might  choose  to  attend  the  regional  seminaries  provided  by  the  church 
union.  The  student  body  is  now  on  the  increase,  and  Pittsburgh  is  expected 
by  the  denomination  to  reach  an  enrollment  of  about  400  in  the  next  decade. 
A  fulltime  Director  of  Admissions  serves  the  Seminary,  but  the  chief  respon- 
sibility for  recruitment  is  still  at  the  level  of  the  local  church. 

Two  new  buildings  are  in  use — Fisher  Hall,  a  new  men's  dormitory,  and 
the  Highlander,  a  modern  apartment  building  acquired  adjacent  to  the 
campus.  A  spacious  library  building  will  be  occupied  next  year,  made  pos- 
sible by  funds  from  the  Sarah  Mellon  Scaife  and  the  Richard  K.  Mellon 
Foundations.  Additional  property  has  been  acquired,  and  other  buildings  will 
be  built  as  progress  of  a  development  fund  make  them  possible. 

The  faculty  and  administration  have  been  expanded  to  meet  the  new 
needs  of  the  school.  The  student-faculty  ratio  has  been  kept  low  so  that  the 
instructional  advantages  of  small  classes  may  be  maintained  in  the  face  of 
the  increasing  size  of  the  Seminary. 

Future  history  will  recite  the  names  of  outstanding  faculty  members  of 
today,  but  three  may  be  mentioned  here.  Before  the  two  schools  joined 
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forces,  one  man  already  epitomized  the  union:  Howard  L.  Ralston  had  been 
for  some  years  instructor  in  church  music  and  director  of  the  choirs  of  both 
seminaries.  The  first  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  united 
church  was  Dr.  Theophilus  Mills  Taylor,  professor  of  New  Testament  at  the 
Seminary.  In  1962  he  resigned  from  the  faculty  to  become  secretary  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  denomination.  The  same  year,  President  Barbour 
retired  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Donald  G.  Miller,  who  came  from  a  New 
Testament  chair  at  Union  Seminary  in  Richmond. 


What  is  by  ordinary  calculation  the  oldest  seminary  in  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  also  the  newest.  Therein  is  perhaps  an  effective  symbolism, 
which  is  pictorialized  on  the  seal  of  the  Seminary.  There  are  united  the  his- 
tory of  the  school  represented  by  Dr.  Anderson's  Service  Seminary,  the  living 
situation  of  the  present  represented  by  the  symbol  of  the  Golden  Triangle  of 
Pittsburgh  with  a  growing  tree,  and  the  continuing  work  of  the  Christian 
Church  represented  by  the  ancient  ship  symbol.  This  history  is  but  a 
beginning. 


Book  Reviews 


Smith,  Elwyn  A.  The  Presbyterian  Ministry  in  American  Culture.  Philadel- 
phia: Westminster  Press,  1962.  Pp.  269.  $4.00. 


The  Church  is  deeply  involved  at 
almost  every  level  in  a  searching 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  its  min- 
istry. Such  discussion  has  been  of 
importance  to  many  men  who  have 
been  ordained  as  ministers  because  of 
the  many,  varied,  and  often  conflict- 
ing expectations  of  them  by  church 
and  world.  They  have  been  hard- 
pressed  to  find  an  authentic  Chris- 
tian image  of  ministry  that  could 
unite  their  efforts  and  give  direction 
to  their  commitments.  The  discus- 
sion has  been  of  importance  to  the 
church  because  it  is  through  ministry 
that  the  church  relates  itself  to  the 
world.  Is  the  nature  of  the  church 
that  of  ministry,  service,  mission; 
what  is  the  relation  of  ordained  per- 
sons to  such  a  nature  of  the  whole 
church;  and  what  are  the  peculiar 
methods  by  which  the  church  should 
minister  to  the  world?  The  discus- 
sion has  been  important  to  the  the- 
ological schools  because  the  nature 
of  the  ministry  is  profoundly  deter- 
minative of  almost  every  important 
aspect  of  theological  education — cur- 
riculum, preparation  of  faculty,  com- 
munity life,  amount  and  character  of 
field  work,  methods  of  teaching. 

In  The  Presbyterian  Ministry  in 
American    Culture    Professor    Elwyn 


A.  Smith  of  Pittsburgh  Theological 
Seminary  makes  an  extremely  useful 
contribution  to  the  discussion  from 
the  oblique  view  of  a  segment  of 
denominational  history.  Because  it  is 
not  a  frontal  attack  on  the  problem 
the  ideas  sneak  up  on  the  reader  out 
of  history.  He  thus  find  himself  or 
his  problems  identified  with  protag- 
onists or  views  with  great  vitality  of 
the  previous  existence  of  which  he 
had  been  only  dimly  aware.  Because 
it  is  a  slice  of  the  history  of  a  church, 
it  has  all  the  ring  of  reality  while  at 
the  same  time  it  contributes  to  the 
sympathetic  understanding  of  another 
church's  problems  out  of  the  experi- 
ence with  similar  trials  in  one's  own. 
Because  Professor  Smith  has  been  in 
other  ways  a  very  helpful  and  pene- 
trating critic  of  contemporary  theo- 
logical education  from  within  the 
family,  this  book  is  a  veritable  gold 
mine  of  insights  regarding  the  back- 
ground of  many  of  our  presently 
most  vexing  problems.  The  fact  that 
the  study  is  limited  to  those  issues 
which  were  dealt  with  by  Presbyte- 
rians— and  in  a  related  fashion,  by 
Congregationalists — does  not  serious- 
ly detract  from  its  value  for  any  of 
those  churches  that  have  a  salaried 
ministry  and  that  expect  their  minis- 
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try  to  have  a  seminary  education. 
Differences  would  be,  for  the  most 
part,  a  matter  of  timing. 

After  an  introductory  essay,  in 
which  the  purpose  of  the  book  is 
clarified,  fifteen  solid  chapters  give 
not  only  facts  but  interpretation  of 
the  movement  of  Presbyterian  min- 
istry from  its  earliest  beginnings  in 
America  to  its  breakthrough  to  the 
inclusion  of  a  social  ministry  in  the 
early  twentieth  century.  Although 
this  reviewer  is  a  layman  in  judg- 
ment of  historical  writing,  it  seems 
obvious  to  him  that  this  is  a  study 
that  has  drawn  heavily  on  primary 
sources.  Inevitably,  at  times  it  is  al- 
most tedious  in  its  development  of 
the  argument.  And  yet,  k  is  precisely 
the  careful  attention  to  what  men  in 
history  actually  said  in  their  own 
context  that  makes  the  study  so 
valuable. 

One  review  of  this  study  might 
well  give  attention  to  its  relevance 
for  the  changing  concept  of  the  min- 
istry during  the  years  covered  by  it 
In  this  way  one  would  see  not  only 
the  early  tension  between  pastor  and 
evangelist  but  the  more  recent  ten- 
sion between  pastor-teacher  and  so- 
cial reformer.  One  would  see  not 
only  the  tension  between  emphasis 
on  current  doctrine  and  on  a  spiritual 
life  but  between  private  property 
rights  and  deep  concern  for  the  im- 
poverished and  dispossessed.  Some- 
one else  should  undertake  that. 

Another  review  might  well  assess 


the  book  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  it  says  out  of  Presbyterian  his- 
tory about  the  responsibility  for  and 
the  means  of  ministry  on  the  part  of 
the  entire  church  to  culture.  Someone 
else  will  need  to  undertake  that  one 
also. 

Admittedly  I  was  wearing  my  theo- 
logical-education hat  when  I  was 
reading  this  study.  Many  important 
points  in  the  other  areas  doubtless 
passed  me  by.  I  found  that  Smith 
does  not  provide  easy  answers  to  the 
major  questions  we  face  as  we  now 
strive  toward  excellence.  We  are 
humbled  in  the  insight  that  most  of 
the  questions  to  which  we  are  still 
seeking  satisfactory  answers  were 
being  asked  100  years  ago.  He  helps 
us  to  see  them  in  perspective,  and  a 
careful  reading  may  save  us  from 
going  down  dead-end  streets  that  his- 
tory has  clearly  marked. 

Look  at  the  questions  the  church 
faced  about  education  of  the  minis- 
try that  still  trouble  us  in  some  fash- 
ion! How  can  the  relationship  of  a 
functioning  minister  with  a  man 
preparing  for  the  ministry  best  be 
structured  and  used?  Have  we  lost 
too  much  of  value  in  the  total  sur- 
render of  education  for  the  ministry 
by  "reading  theology"  in  the  manse 
of  a  practicing  pastor?  What  is  the 
optimum  number  of  learners  (about 
ministry)  to  have  related  to  a  teach- 
er? Policy  decisions  have  been  made 
about  the  continuation  of  schools  on 
the  basis  of  number  of  students  en- 
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rolled.  What  is  the  part  in  prepara- 
tion for  ministry  of  cultivation  of  the 
spiritual  life  as  compared  with  the 
learning  of  sound  doctrine?  How 
can  men  be  prepared  for  a  significant 
ministry  of  evangelism  without  loss 
of  the  conserving  functions  of  the 
pastor?  Such  questions  appeared 
very  early  and  are  still  with  us. 

No  less  than  100  years  ago  other 
questions  arose  which  are  also  still 
with  us.  How  shall  theological  educa- 
tion be  related  to  the  broader  educa- 
tion in  the  humanities  and  yet  fit  men 
for  ministry?  Can  men  be  adequately 
prepared  to  minister  within  a  church 
insistent  on  denominationalism  if 
they  are  educated  in  seminaries  not 
under  denominational  control?  Is  it 
inevitable  that  areas  close  by  a  theo- 
logical seminary  will  be  oversupplied 
with  ministers  and  areas  at  a  distance 
undersupplied?  It  is  possible  to  pro- 
vide financial  aid  to  students  in  prep- 
aration for  ministry  without  intro- 
ducing upward  social  and  economic 
mobility  as  a  factor  in  the  selective 
process?  How  can  theological  studies 
under  men  without  pastoral  experi- 
ence lead  to  competence  for  carrying 
pastoral  responsibilities  within  the 
church?  How  may  seminary  educa- 
tion be  structured  so  that  "the  pro- 
fessors shall  not  so  much  teach  as 
direct  and  help  candidates  to  educate 
themselves"?  With  ascendancy  to 
power  in  centralized  structures  of 
church  organization  of  men  trained 
in  seminaries,  how  may  the  church 


guard  itself  against  clericalization? 

Even  more  immediately  relevant 
questions  can  be  found  in  this  his- 
tory. If  the  church  wishes  to  control 
what  is  taught  in  its  seminaries  in 
whatever  way  it  may  choose  (direct 
veto  of  faculty  appointments,  re- 
quired subscription  to  doctrinal  state- 
ment) how  can  it  also  be  sure  that 
in  its  seminaries  there  is  freedom  to 
investigate,  criticize,  and  work  to  re- 
form what  is  the  status  quo?  Since  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  heterodoxy 
(if  not  the  heresy)  of  yesterday  has 
frequently  become  the  orthodoxy  of 
today,  how  are  centers  of  learning  to 
safeguard  new  thrusts  of  the  Spirit 
if  scholars  are  bound  too  firmly  to  the 
formulations  of  yesterday?  Can  semi- 
naries, for  the  sake  of  harmony  in  the 
church,  afford  the  risk  of  irrelevance 
by  disengagement  from  the  ethical 
issues  of  the  culture  in  which  we  are 
set?  How  shall  the  "intellectual  cen- 
ters of  the  church"  deny  the  Marxist 
charge  that  religion  is  the  opiate  of 
the  people,  if  they  spin  out  correct 
doctrine  and  engage  in  a  running 
battle  with  the  philosophy  of  science 
while  they  ignore  ethical  responsibil- 
ity in  dealing  with  problems  of  civil 
rights,  war,  poverty,  unequal  oppor- 
tunity and  the  many  other  particular 
issues  of  human  sin?  How  shall  men 
be  prepared  for  the  specialized  min- 
istries of  the  church  that  may  be  even 
more  complex  and  demanding  than 
those  to  minority  groups  in  the  past 
unless   agreed-upon   decision   of  re- 
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sponsibility  is  made  among  the  many 
too-much-alike  schools?  How  shall 
the  present  provision  of  comfortable 
educational  plants  for  seminaries  be 
prevented  from  unfitting  men  for 
ministry  to  other  than  middle  class 
people  and  hence  confirming  the 
alienation  of  the  church  from  the 
lower  socio-economic  strata? 

Elwyn  Smith's  book  does  not  an- 
swer these  problems.  He  makes  us 
aware  that  in  the  same  or  only  slight- 
ly different  form  they  have  been  with 
us  a  long  time.  The  questions  must 
be  asked  openly  and  answers  earnest- 
ly sought  if  theological  education  is 
to  fulfill  its  mission.  Only  one  who 
knows  the  field  well  would  have  seen 
the  questions  as  clearly  as  Professor 
Smith  did  in  the  historical  material 


with  which  he  was  working. 

The  conclusion  to  the  book  is  un- 
usually abrupt  as  though  the  author 
were  saying,  "The  answers  are  not 
all  in;  but  within  the  context  of  the 
relation  of  Word  and  ministry  to  the 
world,  Presbyterianism  (and  theolo- 
gical seminaries)  will  keep  on  seek- 
ing the  way." 

[The  confusing  error  which  ap- 
peared on  the  paper  jacket  of  the 
earliest  issued  copies  was  fortunately 
corrected  from  (1700-1800)  to 
(1700-1900)  as  it  appears  on  the 
title  page.} 

— Jesse  H.  Ziegler 

Associate  Director 

American  Association  of 

Theological  Schools 


Ferris,  Paul.  The  Church  of  England.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1963.  Pp.  224. 
$4.95. 


"It  is  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  England,  that  this  book 
is  chiefly  concerned  with:  the 
bishops,  bureaucrats,  industrial  chap- 
lains, money-raisers,  partisans,  pub- 
licists, monks,  theologians,  teachers 
and  men  in  the  parishes"  (p.  18); 
and  Mr.  Ferris,  a  well-known  English 
journalist,  gives  a  brisk,  entertaining 
and  accurate  report,  filled  with  neat 


sketches  of  personalities,  institutions 
and  movements.  The  publisher's  risk, 
in  issuing  an  American  edition  of  a 
book  whose  subject-matter  would  not 
seem  likely  to  concern  very  many 
readers  in  this  country,  is  probably 
justified. 

Mr.  Ferris'  acrid  style  is  appro- 
priate to  the  picture  he  draws  of  a 
moth-eaten  institution,  and  arouses  in 
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the  Christian  reader  the  same  un- 
happy sensations  as  did  the  recent 
British  movie,  Heavens  Above.  His 
book,  like  the  Peter  Sellers  film, 
leaves  one  with  the  impression  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  theological- 
ly, liturgically  and  politically  in  a 
stupendous  muddle:  indeed,  that  it  is 
slowly  muddling  itself  out  of  his- 
tory; that  its  hold  on  contemporary 
English  life  is  already  very  slight; 
that  it  has  virtually  no  social-ethical 
aims,  now  that  the  Welfare  State  has 
arrived,  while  in  personal  ethics  there 
is  a  hopeless  impasse  between  the 
Bishop  of  Woolwich's  "new"  moral- 
ity, and  that  of  the  Mothers  Union. 
However,  all  is  not  lost — Mr.  Ferris 
concedes  that  there  might  be  some 
communication  between  the  intel- 
ligent man-in-the-street  and  such 
exceptional,  psychologically- informed 
individuals  as  the  Dean  of  Trinity 


College;  and,  surprisingly,  he  looks 
with  apparent  favour  upon  the  Eng- 
lish debut  of  the  Wells  Organization. 
The  book  can  be  strongly  recom- 
mended to  anyone  who  wants  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  early  '60's.  It  also  has 
value  as  a  not  unfriendly  critique  by 
a  non-Christian,  giving  edge  to  that 
self-criticism  in  which  all  of  us — 
Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics, 
as  well  as  Anglicans — are  fully  en- 
gaged: Bishop  Pike  in  his  foreword 
to  the  American  edition,  says  that 
Mr.  Ferris  is  "speaking  to  our  condi- 
tion," without  being  any  more  specific 
about  this.  There  is  no  point,  how- 
ever, in  looking  here  for  any  deep  or 
sustained  comprehension  of  the  inner 
devotion  and  passion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  for  the  appraisal  is  from 
a  specifically  secular  standpoint. 


de  Rougemont,  Denis.  The  Christian  Opportunity.  Translated  by  Donald 
Lehmkuhl.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  1963.  Pp.  185.  $4.50. 


This  is  a  collection  of  essays  and 
articles,  written  and  in  some  cases 
already  published  between  1941  and 
1963,  and  on  such  diverse  topics  as 
secularism,  the  cultural  responsibility 
of  the  Church,  theology  and  litera- 
ture, the  ecumenical  movement  and 
federalism,  and  the  future  of  Chris- 
tianity. M.  de  Rougemont  is  a  dis- 


tinguished Protestant  layman  and 
intellectual,  very  much  aware  of  the 
world  he  inhabits,  and  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  Karl  Barth  (part  of 
whose  Dogmatik  he  translated  into 
French).  He  is  always  an  interesting 
writer — such  comments  as  "A  Chris- 
tian of  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth 
centuries  .  .  .  could  believe  the  official 
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doctrines  of  his  denomination  and  at 
the  same  time  admire  Wagner,  or 
Whitman,  or  Renoir,  without  even 
asking  himself  if  this  was  at  all  com- 
patible with  his  creed"  (p.  35)  are 
provocative,  but  only  too  often  are 
then  left  hanging  in  the  air  without 
adequate  elucidation.  Another  weak- 
ness of  the  capsulated  form  of  the 
essays  is  a  tendency  to  gross  generali- 
zations, such  as  the  statement  that 
"...  all  Western  culture  was  born 
of  Christian  theology  and  liturgy, 
whether  in  conformity  with  the 
Christian  code  or  in  revolt  against  it" 
(p.  36) — as  if  the  West  owed  noth- 
ing to  Hellenistic,  or,  for  that  matter, 
to  Arab  cultures.  Similarly,  his  refer- 


ences to  American  religion  and  life 
often  verge  on  caricature — surely  M. 
de  Rougemont  understands  that  the 
bald  statement  that  "  .  .  .  in  1961 
there  were  two  divorces  for  every 
five  marriages  in  the  United  States" 
(p.  92)  is  liable  to  mislead  his  read- 
ers as  to  the  actual  proportion  of 
broken  marriages  in  this  country? 

The  book  as  a  whole,  though,  has 
many  memorable  sections.  American 
readers  will  perhaps  gain  most  from 
the  author's  very  able  debunking  of 
romatic  love  as  the  reason  par  excel- 
lence for  marriage,  and  from  his  lucid 
analysis  of  the  challenge  of  Marxism. 

— lain  Wilson. 


Stringfellow,  William.  A  Private  and  Public  Faith,  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
1962.  Pp.  93.  $3.00. 


Attacks  upon  the  now  waning 
"religious  revival"  and  the  institu- 
tional incarnation  of  American  Chris- 
tianity have  become  rather  common- 
place. A  book  on  these  subjects 
would  be  of  little  interest  or  evoca- 
tive power  unless  it  had  something 
"extra"  to  contribute  which  the  other 
books  lacked.  This  book  has  that 
something  "extra." 

First  of  all,  it  offers  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  theological  perspective 
from  which  its  critique  of  American 
religious   life   is   offered,   something 


usually  only  hinted  in  historical  and 
sociological  treatments  of  this  sub- 
ject. As  a  result,  the  critique  it  makes 
contains  many  unusual  nuances.  More 
important,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Stringfellow  does  not  leave  us 
with  a  mere  critique.  He  provides  a 
brilliant  description  of  "The  Simplic- 
ity of  the  Christian  Life"  (Ch.  Ill), 
which  is  at  once  theologically  sound 
and  pertinent  to  the  private  and 
public  struggles  going  on  in  America 
today.  His  descriptions  of  "the  pres- 
ence  of  the  Word   of  God   in  the 
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world"  and  "the  power  to  discern  the 
Word  of  God"  are  written  in  the  sort 
of  "eye-opening"  language  I  believe 
many  are  longing  for  but  not  finding 
in  much  contemporary  preaching 
and  in  theological  books.  This  is  a 
very  significant  achievement — and  by 
a    "layman,"    at   that!     (Mr.    String- 
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fellow  is  a  practicing  lawyer  in  East 
Harlem. ) 

The  Seminary  community  remem- 
bers him  for  the  address  he  delivered 
the    inauguration    of    President 


at 


Miller  last  spring. 


-George  H.  Kehm. 


Books  Notes 

Oxford  Annotated  Bible,  The.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1962. 
Pp.  xxiv  +  1544  +  12  Maps  with  Index.  $5.95  (college  ed.) . 


This  new  edition  of  the  RSV  has 
been  edited  under  the  direction  of 
Herbert  G.  May  and  Bruce  M.  Metz- 
ger,  and  contains  "introductions, 
comments,  cross  references,  general 
articles,  tables  of  chronology  and  of 
measures  and  weights,  and  index," 
plus  twelve  fine  maps  based  on-  the 
Oxford  Bible  Atlas  (with  map 
index) .  The  volume  should  be  warm- 
ly welcomed  since  now  this  venerable 
publisher  has  made  available  the  RSV 
with  such  extensive  helps  in  one 
volume.  This  should  go  far  to  offset 


and  replace  older,  unsatisfactory,  an- 
notated and  reference  Bibles.  An 
outstanding  panel  of  biblical  scholars 
prepared  the  notes  (including  Presi- 
dent Miller ) .  Individual  students  may 
take  exception  to  particular  items  ( as 
the  apparent  espousal  of  the  North 
Galatian  theory  on  p.  1408 ) ,  but  this 
will  not  materially  lessen  the  over-all 
value  of  the  book.  This  edition  is 
commended  to  the  use  of  all  Bible 
students,  particularly  to  laymen. 

— /.  A.  W. 


Bainton,  Roland  H.  Studies  on  the  Reformation.  Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1963. 
Pp.  289.  $6.00. 


Roland  Bainton  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  erudite,  penetrating,  read- 
able historians  the  church  has  ever 
had.   The   present   volume   is   some- 


thing of  a  rounding  out  of  his  exten- 
sive literary  contribution.  Here  we 
find  essays  produced  as  by-products 
of  celebrated  Bainton  books  but  not 


BOOK 

previously  published,  or  fuller  treat- 
ments of  subjects  handled  elsewhere, 
or  reviews  collected  together  to  afford 
a  synoptic  view  of  a  field  of  research. 
Meticulous  technical  essays  lie  along- 
side whimsical  studies  of  Luther's 
teaching  about  birds  and  babies  or 
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illustrated  observations  on  Diirer  and 
the  like.  Something  of  choice  his- 
torical writing  around  the  Reforma- 
tion, especially  Luther  and  the  Left- 
wing — a  delight  for  the  general 
reader,  a  necessary  tool  for  the 
scholar. 


Keesecker,  William  F.  (ed.).  A  Calvin  Treasury.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros., 
1961.  Pp.  152.  $3.50. 


Although  the  title  of  this  volume 
is  seriously  misleading  since  it  con- 
sists solely  of  selections  from  the 
Battles'  translation  of  the  Institutes 
and  none  from  the  remaining  mas- 
sive literary  output  of  the  reformer, 
it  is  a  useful  little  volume.  Brief 
excerpts  show  Calvin's  thought  on 
400  topics  ranging  from  "Adoption" 
to  "Worship."  Keesecker  has  pro- 
vided us  with  the  quickest  way  to 
find  some  statement  of  the  Genevan 
on  purgatory,  predestination,  eating, 


curiosity  or  most  anything.  Needless 
to  say,  some  of  the  citations  are  in- 
evitably misleading  being  devoid  of 
context,  immediate  and  general.  If 
used  as  appetizer  for  the  busy  pastor 
who  has  no  time  at  the  moment  to 
read  the  four  books  of  the  original 
theological  classic,  Keesecker  may  be 
a  blessing;  but  if  that  pastor  fills  up 
on  the  Treasury  and  never  feasts  on 
the  main  course,  this  treasury  will 
impoverish. 


Wendel,  Francois.  Calvin.  The  Origins  and  Development  of  His  Religious 
Thought.  Translated  by  Philip  Mairet.  New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1963. 
Pp.  330.  $6.00. 


As  the  volumes  on  Calvin  in  num- 
erous languages  continues  to  pour 
off  the  presses  this  French  volume 
has  been  deservedly  translated  into 
English.  As  might  be  expected  Pro- 
fessor Wendel  is  much  more  at  home 
in  Continental  research  than  in  British- 
American  works,  and  inadequate  or  no 
attention  is  paid  to  such  authors  as 
T.  H.  L.  Parker,  B.  B.  Warfield,  A. 


Dakin,  J.  T.  McNeill,  John  Murray, 
Albert  Hyma,  and  Van  Buren  among 
others.  In  spite  of  such  deficiency  our 
author  displays  a  thorough,  compe- 
tent acquaintance  with  much  of  the 
best  primary  and  secondary  sources. 
His  brief  resume  of  the  life  of  Calvin 
is  extraordinary  as  a  distillation  of 
current  scholarship  presented  in  a 
manner    that    the    uninitiated    may 
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thoroughly  enjoy.  The  major  portion 
of  the  volume  is  appropriately  de- 
voted to  the  thought  of  the  reformer. 
Here,  too  great  dependence  on  the 
Institutes  is  displayed;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  Wendel's  handling  of 
them  is  penetrating  and  critical  with 
constant  reference  to  the  date  and 
development  of  the  particular  edition 
cited.  A  detailed  evaluation  of  Wen- 
del's interpretation  of  Calvin's  doc- 


trine would  require  more  space  than 
we  have.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  the 
v/hole  it  is  sound  (the  exposition  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  testimony  and  the 
inerrancy  of  Scripture  being  notable 
exceptions)  and  that  this  Frenchman 
writes  with  the  same  concise  clarity 
that  characterized  the  Frenchman 
about  whom  he  writes. 

— John  H.  Gerstner. 


From  the  President's  Desk,  concluded 

participate  in  the  events  which  had  led  to  the  present  hour  that  the  future 
would  have  a  true  continuity  with  what  had  gone  before  and  would  carry 
further  on  its  own  road  the  movement  of  faith  which  God  had  so  graciously 
led  to  that  point. 

This  number  of  "Perspective"  is  designated  to  enable  us  all  to  recap- 
ture the  throb  and  thrust  of  the  past  of  Pittsburgh  Seminary  so  that  we  may 
plot  the  present  with  integrity  and  move  into  the  future  with  hope. 

— D.  G.  M. 


A  CORRECTION 

In  Giinther  Bornkamm's  Elliott 
Lecture,  Paul's  Christology,  published 
last  June  in  Perspective  (Vol.  IV, 
No.  2)  is  the  following  erratum: 
on  p.  13,  col.  2,  7  lines  from  the  bot- 
tom, the  sentence  should  read,  "This 


is  the  typical  style  of  New  Testament 
creeds."  Professor  Bornkamm  himself 
reported  the  slip  in  the  typed  copy, 
but  it  was  too  late  to  correct  the 
printer's  galleys.  The  Editor  regrets 
that  this  notice  is  one  issue  late. 
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From  the  President's  Desk — 

The  New  English  Bible  gives  an  interesting  translation  of  John  17:17: 
"They  are  strangers  in  the  world,  as  I  am."  Wherein  does  the  strangership  of 
the  Christian  lie?  There  have  been  those  who  would  make  the  Christian  a 
"stranger"  by  isolating  him  from  the  world,  by  withdrawing  him  from  the 
society  of  non-Christians  so  that  his  strangership  lies  in  isolation,  in  non- 
acquaintance.  This  Jesus  could  hardly  have  meant,  for  earlier  in  His  prayer 
He  said:  "I  pray  thee,  not  to  take  them  out  of  the  world"  (John  17:15).  A 
Christian  should  be  very  much  "in  the  world"  in  the  sense  of  being  active  in 
its  life  and  acquainted  with  its  people.  Without  communication  with  the 
world  there  can  be  little  witness  to  the  world. 

Others  have  made  the  strangership  of  the  Christian  lie  in  peculiar  or 
bizarre  customs,  whereby  eccentricities  of  dress  or  manner  of  life  set  him  off 
from  others  in  striking  and  outwardly  observable  ways.  There  is  little  to  sug- 
gest, however,  that  the  strangership  spoken  of  by  Jesus  lay  in  such  things.  He 
not  only  kept  company  with  people  in  constant  and  intimate  social  inter- 
course, but  seemed  to  be  quite  like  them  in  dress,  customs,  and  outward  man- 
ner of  life;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  His  enemies  accused  Him  of  being  "a 
glutton  and  a  drinker,  a  friend  ...  of  sinners!"  (Matt.  11: 19) . 

In  what,  then,  does  the  strangership  of  the  Christian  lie?  It  is  a  deep, 
inner,  profound  estrangement  from  the  springs  of  action  which  motivate  the 
non-Christian.  It  is  an  emancipation  from  the  power  of  "the  evil  one"  (John 
17:16)  who  holds  the  world  in  thrall,  enslaving  men's  inner  lives  by  selfish- 
ness and  pride  which  lead  to  emptiness,  frustration,  and  the  death  of  the  self. 
It  is  to  know  that  life  is  sourced  in  a  higher  order  than  the  earthly.  It  is  to 
refuse  to  be  victimized  by  frustrations,  the  terror  of  the  future,  the  threat  of 
meaninglessness.  It  is  to  live  by  a  faith  which  "gives  substance  to  our  hopes, 
and  makes  us  certain  of  realities  we  do  not  see"  ( Hebrews  1 1 : 1 ).  It  is  to  be 
"resolute"  as  one  who  sees  "the  invisible  God"  (Hebrews  11:27).  This  is  a 
strangership  to  be  seen  not  in  outward  peculiarities  but  "in  the  subtle  texture 
of  character,  in  the  aroma  of  influence,  in  the  wistfulness  of  the  soul's  out- 
look."1 


iPercy  C.  Ainsworth,  The  Pilgrim  Church   (London:  Robert  Culley,  1910),  p.  25. 
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The  problem  the  church  always  faces  is  to  live  "in  the  world"  and  yet 
in  the  proper  sense  to  be  "strangers  in  the  world."  If  this  holy  strangership  is 
lost,  the  church  has  ceased  to  be  the  church  and  has  no  word  of  hope  for 
broken  humanity.  To  quote  Percy  Ainsworth  again:  "It  is  to  the  stranger  in 
the  earth  that  the  forewandering  souls  of  men  instinctively  turn  ...  It  is  the 
pilgrims  of  the  faith  who  have  the  only  availing  mission  to  this  world's  deep- 
est bitterness  and  unbelief."2 

— D.  G.  M. 


nbid.,  p.  21. 


Ad  Hoc 

The  appeatance  of  "Star  in  the  West,"  George  Swetnam's  outline  history 
of  the  Seminary,  seems  to  have  met  with  a  good  response.  Let  us  repeat  that 
we  consider  it  only  a  beginning  or  outline  and  that  we  earnestly  hope  the 
right  person  will  soon  undertake  the  more  extensive  task. 

The  criticisms  that  have  been  received  are  kindly,  helpful,  and  accom- 
panied by  welcome  words  of  appreciation.  Several  of  these  communications 
merit  passing  notice. 

Dr.  Gaius  Jackson  Slosser,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
and  History  of  Doctrine  of  this  Seminary,  is  living  in  retirement  with  Mrs. 
Slosser  at  Perry,  Ohio.  (The  Painesville,  Ohio,  Telegraph  recently  printed  a 
fine,  four-column  spread  about  his  life.)  In  his  letter  he  points  out  that  the 
historical  piece  omits  mention  of  J.  Carter  Swaim,  Ph.D.,  who  taught  New 
Testament  on  the  Western  faculty  from  1944  to  1954  (he  is  now  Executive 
Director  of  the  Department  of  the  English  Bible,  Division  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion, National  Council  of  Churches ) .  Dr.  Slosser  also  recalled  to  our  attention 
a  thesis  he  developed  and  defended  with  scholarly  care  and  determination: 
that  the  founding  date  of  Pittsburgh  Seminary  was  really  1785,  when  Joseph 
Smith  and  directly  afterward  John  McMillan  founded  the  Canonsburg 
Academy  (cf.  the  last  Perspective,  pp.  5-7).  To  quote  Dr.  Slosser: 
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.  .  .  the  1785  date  and  line  is  unbroken  while  the  1794  date  has  a  break 
of  at  least  two  years  when  there  was  neither  teacher  nor  students,  neither  locale 
nor  trustees.  John  McMillan's  institutional  creation  was  in  1825  transferred  as  to 
students,  continuous  instruction,  and  trustees,  as  individuals,  not  as  bodies  .  .  . 

Professor  J.  Merle  Rife,  of  Muskingum  College,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  M.  G.  Kyle  and  Dr.  Joseph  Kyle  were  in  fact  no  relation  (Perspec- 
tive, p.  32 ) .  Rev.  E.  D.  McKune,  of  our  staff,  concurs  in  this  correction. 

J.  Fulton  Kiskaddon,  Western  class  of  1915,  now  living  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  suggested  that  we  had  omitted  the  name  of  Dr.  David  R.  Breed,  who 
was  at  one  time  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburgh  and 
who  taught  homiletics  on  the  Western  faculty  from  1898  to  1931.  (He  also 
wrote  a  well-known  textbook,  Preparing  to  Preach.)  This  drew  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  accidentally  dropped  two  lines  from  Dr.  Swetnam's 
manuscript:  'eight  men"  are  mentioned  but  only  six  are  named  on  p.  27  of 
the  Perspective  article.  Not  only  is  Dr.  Breed  omitted  but  also  the  well-known 
Dr.  Robert  Christie,  who  taught  Theology  from  1891  to  1923. 

We  thank  these  and  others  who  took  time  to  write  to  us.  We  are  proud 
of  our  tradition,  and  we  trust  that  we  are  building  even  better  today.  [Addi- 
tional copies  of  the  December,  1963,  issue  may  be  had  from  the  Editor's 
office;  please  include  25^  to  cover  costs.] 

You  will  note  that  this  present  issue  is  written  entirely  by  members  of 
our  own  staff.  While  you  are  certainly  interested  in  what  distinguished  visitors 
say  on  our  campus,  we  hope  you  are  even  more  concerned  to  read  material 
originating  here.  Pertinent  notes  are  included  with  the  respective  articles. 

— /.  A.  W. 


The  Humble  Church 

Hebrews  6:4-6 


by  J.  Gordon  Chamberlin* 

ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  and  dramatic 
events  of  our  time  is  the  movement 
toward  the  reunion  of  the  churches. 
Significant  steps  are  being  taken  to 
heal  the  historic  rending  of  the  Body 
of  Christ. 

These  steps  could  not  have  been 
taken  without  great  pressures  divert- 
ing the  century-long  inertia  of  the 
vast  church  institutions.  We  cannot 
be  sure  what,  in  God's  providence, 
are  the  real  reasons,  but  we  have  all 
heard  enough  arguments  for  ecumen- 
icity that  we  can  recognize  at  least 
three  of  them:  1)  One  argument  has 
been  that  the  churches  ought  to  be 
united  because  it  was  Jesus'  wish  and 
prayer  "that  they  may  all  be  one." 
2 )  A  second  argument  has  been  that 
the  mission  of  the  churches  requires 
that  they  be  united  in  order  to  be  effective. 
has  been  that  each  church  has  a  distinctive 
venture  and  these  gifts  should  be  united. 

Behind  these  particular  arguments,  of  course,  there  has  been  a  strong 
current  sentiment  for  fellowship,  for  community,  because  many  modern 
church  members  are  convinced  that  togetherness  is  a  Christian  virtue  in  itself. 
Those  who  have  been  strong  for  getting  together,  usually  claim  that  they 
march  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  ecumenics. 

But  the  ecumenical  movement  among  Protestants  has  bogged  down  in 


3)  A 


gift 


third  argument  often  used 
to  bring  to  the  common 


A  sermon  preached  in  the  chapel  at  the  Seminary. 
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the  comfortable  hospitality  of  its  half-way  house.  With  our  great  fear  of  a 
"super-church"  we  have  set  up  the  immense  machinery  of  councils  of  church- 
es, local,  state  and  national,  which  have  spawned  innumerable  committees  for 
getting  together  to  talk,  and  sometimes  to  do  things,  all  as  a  sort  of  convenient 
barrier  protecting  us  from  the  more  basic  call  to  reunion- 
Faced  as  we  now  are  with  new  ecumenical  problems  and  opportunities, 
particularly  the  Blake-Pike  proposal  for  the  organic  union  of  four  denomina- 
tions, it  is  important  that  we  understand  the  inadequacy  of  former  arguments 
for  church  union.  Look  at  them  again. 

The  first  appeal,  to  John  17:11,  in  which  Jesus  prayed  "that  they  may 
all  be  one"  is  an  invalid  appeal  to  legalism  and  literalism.  Jesus  was  surely 
not  a  legalist.  Though  we  cannot  imagine  that  Jesus  would  approve  the  fool- 
ish splits  in  His  Body,  it  does  little  good  to  try  to  make  His  prayer  into  a 
legislative  fiat,  and  say,  "therefore,  brothers  and  sisters,  we  should  unite." 

The  second  appeal  to  combine  our  efforts  at  mission  so  we  can  be  more 
effective  is  an  appeal  to  efficiency  and  it  is  equally  foolish.  Everyone  knows  a 
big  church  is  less  efficient  than  a  small  one.  And  once  you  pass  a  million 
members  you  are  big!  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  a  Methodist  bishop  can 
argue  against  the  union  of  the  four  churches  on  the  grounds  that  the  resulting 
church  would  be  too  large.  Is  there  really  any  difference  between  a  church 
with  10  million  members  and  one  with  18  million?  Or  would  he  not  have  to 
ask  the  Methodist  Board  of  Evangelism  to  disband  because  they  might  get  to 
18  million  by  themselves?  The  argument  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  is  inade- 
quate for  a  deeper  reason:  efficiency  is  not  a  Christian  virtue  anyway.  We 
often  try  to  persuade  people  that  the  cross,  sacrifice,  suffering,  are  central  to 
Christianity.  Surely  we  cannot  contend  that  the  cross  is  "efficient,"  that  the 
cross  is  a  device  that  "works"! 

The  third  appeal — to  our  distinctiveness — is  really  an  appeal  to  pride. 
It  has  not  worked  either,  because  the  emphasis  on  distinctiveness  has  led  to 
the  rise  of  confessionalism.  Now  the  Lutherans  of  the  world  all  get  together 
and  bask  in  their  distinctiveness;  and  the  Presbyterians,  the  Congregation- 
alists,  and  the  Methodists  do  the  same. 

The  ecumenical  movement  is  misdirected  and  inadequate  because  it 
has  been  confused  about  the  Christian  idea  of  community. 

It  is  time  that  fresh,  biblically  grounded  questions  be  raised  of  this  over- 
simplified urge  toward  community.  Community  is  lost  when  sought  for  itself. 
Its  root  is  neither  in  legalism,  nor  in  practical  efficiency,  nor  in  pride.  Chris- 
tian community  is  the  outgrowth  of  servanthood  to  Christ.  The  biblical  idea 
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of  "servant"  was  "slave,"  with  no  rights,  no  status,  totally  subject  to  the 
Master's  will.  How  confused  our  ideas  of  service  are  today!  We  find  it  hard 
to  see  Christian  service  as  slavery  to  the  guidance  of  Christ  and  the  needs  of 
the  brother.  We  would  rather  think  of  Him  as  our  "friend."  We  do  not 
welcome  being  reminded  that  our  slavery  is  the  basis  of  Christian  commit- 
ment. We  would  much  rather  be  called  to  come  together,  and  be  told  that  in 
coming  together  we  are  fulfilling  our  Christian  obligations  by  sharing  in 
fellowship.  None  of  us  wants  to  be  told  that  we  are  called  to  slavery,  to  suffer- 
ing, to  the  servant  role.  A  servant  theology  is  a  threatening  thing,  because  it 
requires  first  that  we  understand  and  accept  our  menial  status,  our  own  inade- 
quacies and  failures. 

But  just  as  repentance — the  recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  sinners — is  the  only  basis  for  a  local  church  community,  so  is  it  the 
only  basis  for  church  union.  There  has  been  talk  of  repentance  in  the  ecumen- 
ical movement,  but  it  has  been  repentance  for  the  wrong  things.  The  ecu- 
menical services  of  confession  have  us  mostly  confess  our  separation,  when 
what  the  churches  all  need  to  confess  is  that  we  are  inadequate  in  all  aspects 
of  our  life  and  ministry.  We  have  all  fallen  short.  We  are  all  unworthy 
servants.  And  there  is  good  reason  to  question  whether  we  understand  enough 
of  the  Gospel  to  realize  how  radically  sinful  our  churches  are.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  burden  of  a  rather  startling  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews: 

For  it  is  impossible  to  restore  again  to  repentance  those  who  have  once  been 
enlightened,  who  have  tasted  the  heavenly  gift,  and  have  become  partakers  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  have  tasted  the  goodness  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  powers 
of  the  age  to  come,  if  they  then  commit  apostasy,  since  they  crucify  the  Son  of 
God  on  their  own  account  and  hold  him  up  to  contempt.1 

It  seems  to  me  the  only  proper  basis  for  church  union  is  an  understand- 
ing of  this  and  many  similar  texts,  which  recognize  God's  call  first  to  accept 
our  true  state,  to  be  honest  with  ourselves  about  our  inadequacies,  for  God 
knows  them  all  too  well.  To  realize  that  the  best  we  deserve  is  slavery  to 
Christ.  That  our  strength  is  in  the  Master  we  serve,  not  in  the  qualities  or 
virtues  we  possess.  Only  the  meek  can  inherit  His  kingdom.  We  need  to  be 
able  to  admit  with  the  Psalmist  that  our  illusions  of  greatness  as  a  Church 
are  dangerous: 

Help,  Lord,  for  there  are  no  longer  any  godly; 

for  the  faithful  have  vanished  from  among  the  sons  of  men  .... 


Hebrews  6:4-6. 
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May  the  Lord  cut  off  all  flattering  lips, 

and  the  tongues  that  make  great  boasts.2 

These  texts  are  certainly  pointed  to  the  four  denominations  which  now 
are  faced  directly  with  the  challenge  of  our  sinful  separation  and  the  respon- 
sibility to  be  one  Church  under  our  common  Lord.  Most  of  the  Methodist 
noises  I  have  heard  have  been  in  opposition  to  union,  with  the  most  curious, 
ingenious,  and  sometimes  pathetic  rationalizations.  We  should  be  ashamed  of 
the  spurious  arguments  against  union  which  have  come  from  our  leaders,  but 
we  should  also  realize  how  hard  it  is  to  be  a  bishop  and  at  the  same  time  to 
be  humble. 

However,  it  is  not  only  bishops  or  Methodists  and  Episcopalians  who 
expound  their  distinctive  greatness.  How  many  new  members  would  join  next 
year  if  pastors  told  them  what  we  all  know  so  well  about  political  machinery, 
personal  animosities,  pious  frauds,  the  failures  and  inadequacies  of  our 
churches.  We,  too,  trumpet  the  dressed-up  virtues  of  our  churches  like  huck- 
sters. We  often  find  it  impossible  to  be  honest  to  ourselves;  no  wonder  Eng- 
land is  all  upset  by  a  bishop  who  tries  to  be  "Honest  to  God." 

But  just  as  God  could  only  use  a  suffering,  humiliated,  sacrified  man, 
so  only  in  humility  and  sacrifice  can  he  use  His  church.  What  if  we  really 
believed  and  began  to  express  this?  Suppose  you  who  are  serving  churches 
were  to  go  humbly  to  your  fellow  pastors  of  other  churches  and — if  they 
survived  the  shock — ask  them  to  help  you  because  you  are  inadequate?  What 
would  happen  if  we  suggested  to  the  lay  members  of  the  churches  we  serve 
that  they  sit  down  with  their  neighbor  Lutherans,  Episcopalians,  Roman 
Catholics,  Nazarenes,  Jews,  United  Brethren,  Baptists,  and  confess  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  lay  ministries  and  their  churchmanship,  and  ask  for  help?  I 
do  not  know  what  would  happen.  There  is  no  way  to  tell.  You  cannot  prove 
by  the  Bible  that  it  would  work.  All  we  can  say  is  that  the  Church  is  called 
to  the  same  humility  as  the  individual  Christian,  to  give  up  her  life  that  she 
be  saved.  It  is  then  for  God  to  do  with  us  as  He  will.  Or  don't  we  trust  Him? 
What  a  damning  judgment  is  made  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews : 

For  it  is  impossible  to  restore  again  to  repentance  those  who  have  once  been 
enlightened,  who  have  tasted  the  heavenly  gift,  and  have  become  partakers  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  have  tasted  the  goodness  of  the  "Word  of  God  and  powers  of  the 
age  to  come,  if  they  then  commit  aspostasy. 

— Concluded  on  page  22 


2Psalm  12:1,  3. 


The  Hebrew  Old  Testament 
and  the  Ministry  Today 

An  Exegetical  Study  of  Leviticus  19:18b 

by  David  Noel  Freedman* 

P  ROTESTANT  CHRISTIANITY  im- 
poses upon  its  adherents  the  obliga- 
tion of  reading  and  studying,  of 
knowing  and  understanding  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. A  more  serious  responsibil- 
ity rests  upon  ministers  who  are  ex- 
pected not  only  to  comprehend  but 
also  to  master  the  contents  of  the 
Bible,  so  as  to  teach  others.  It  is  the 
recognition  of  this  requirement  of 
clergy  and  laity  alike — and  which  is 
inherent  in  the  structure  of  the  evan- 
gelical faith — that  brings  the  church 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  the 
original  languages  of  the  Bible.  For 
those  who  accept  seriously  the  obliga- 
tion to  search  the  Scriptures  and  to 
learn  their  true  meaning,  a  dual  proc- 
ess is  involved. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  move- 
ment toward  the  Bible,  as  the  student 
attempts  to  bridge  the  gulf  in  time  and 
space,  and  enter  into  the  world  of  the 
Scriptures,  to  penetrate  the  mysteries 
of  language  and  culture.  To  achieve 


this  objective  he  must  be  equipped 
with  scholarly  paraphernalia  adequate 
to  the  journey:  the  tools  of  the  lin- 
guist and  archaeologist,  the  mental  ap- 
paratus of  the  historian  and  philoso- 
pher  and   theologian,   and   the   vast 


*  This  paper  was  originally  a  part  of  The  Biblical  Languages  in  Theological  Educa- 
tion: Theological  and  Practical  Implications,  a  report  submitted  to  the  Council  on 
Theological  Education  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.,  by  its  Curricu- 
lum Committee  (Subcommittee  on  Biblical  Languages). 
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accumulation  of  data  relevant  to  the 
civilization  from  which  the  Bible 
emerged,  at  his  command.  Along  with 
the  effort  to  seek  out  the  Bible  in  its 
original  setting,  there  is  on  the  other 
hand  the  need  to  bring  the  Bible 
from  its  ancient  context  and  present 
it  meaningfully  to  a  contemporary 
audience.  The  problems  of  transfer- 
ring a  literary  work  from  one  culture 
to  another,  or  more  specifically  from 
one  language  to  another  are  complex 
and  difficult,  and  the  dangers  of  mis- 
translation and  misrepresentation  are 
acute.  But  both  the  necessity  and  op- 
portunity for  making  the  Bible  avail- 
able to  those  outside  the  community 
of  its  origin  have  always  outweighed 
the  disadvantages  and  obstacles  in  the 
judgment  of  those  entrusted  with  the 
task.  For  it  is  far  better  to  have  the 
Bible  in  some  understandable  form, 
however  imperfectly  rendered,  than 
for  it  to  be  sealed  from  view  and  use 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  To  achieve 
an  adequate  transference  from  the 
original  to  another  language  requires 
extraordinary  skill.  The  translator 
must  have  full  command  of  both 
languages;  and  with  regard  to  the 
Bible  he  must  be  as  much  at  home 
in  an  ancient  culture  forever  gone,  as 
in  the  modern  world,  if  the  Bible  is 
to  speak  now  as  it  did  in  its  original 
setting.  He  must  have  a  profound 
awareness  of  the  inner  meaning  and 
wider  connotations  of  the  literature 
with  which  he  deals,  and  with  k  the 
ability  to  render  not  only  words  but 


meaning,  to  preserve  idiom  and  nu- 
ance, and  catch  the  lilt  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  figure  of  speech  and  turn 
of  phrase:  in  short,  not  to  embroider 
plain  talk,  nor  make  commonplace 
high  style,  but  to  render  thought  for 
thought  and  measure  for  measure. 

To  pursue  the  Bible  to  its  home- 
land, to  capture  its  essence  and  return 
with  this  treasure  in  a  language  un- 
derstandable to  men  is  the  continuing 
obligation  and  privilege  of  the 
Church,  and  in  particular  of  the 
scholars  and  teachers  set  aside  for  this 
purpose.  But  there  is  also  an  impor- 
tant place  for  pastors,  theological  stu- 
dents, and  lay  people  in  this  basic 
program  of  the  Church.  To  the  extent 
that  time  and  energy,  capacity  and 
training  allow,  all  should  be  engaged 
in  the  enterprise.  For  the  most  part 
this  will  mean  following  in  the  path 
of  the  experts:  one  would  hardly  ex- 
pect the  average  pastor  or  general 
reader  to  pioneer  in  the  solution  of 
vexing  problems  of  text  criticism,  or 
to  devise  renderings  of  the  original, 
superior  to  those  presently  available. 
But  if  the  student  is  to  weigh  the 
arguments  of  scholars  intelligently 
and  discriminate  among  conflicting 
opinions,  he  must  have  a  basic  knowl- 
edge of  the  original  languages.  There 
is  in  addition  a  notable  value  in  per- 
forming the  tasks  of  exegesis  and 
translation  himself,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  it  is  preferable  for  a  minis- 
ter to  prepare  his  own  sermons 
though  he  might  find  better  ones  to 
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copy.  With  application  and  practice 
considerable  competence  in  the  bib- 
lical languages  can  be  attained,  and 
worthwhile  exegetical  results  can  be 
achieved  by  any  interested  person. 

.Because  of  the  severe  space  limi- 
tations, we  shall  limit  the  study  which 
follows  to  a  single  well-known  sen- 
tence from  the  Old  Testament.  While 
there  is  nothing  complicated  about 
the  words  or  the  sentence  structure, 
its  meaning  has  proved  elusive,  and 
it  deserves  investigation;  at  the  same 
time  it  provides  an  illustration  of  the 
value  of  knowing  the  Bible  in  its 
original  language.  The  verse  is  the 
familiar  Leviticus  19:18b,  which  is 
rendered  in  the  RSV  "You  shall  love 
your  neighbor  as  yourself." 

On  the  face  of  it,  we  would  expect 
the  clause  to  mean  in  English  what 
it  meant  in  the  original  Hebrew,  or 
the  Greek  quoted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment: Matthew  22:39  and  Mark 
12:31  (where  Jesus  specifies  it  as  the 
second  of  the  great  commandments ) . 
In  the  gospel  of  Luke,  however,  ques- 
tions are  raised  about  its  meaning. 
Thus,  in  chapter  10:25ff.,  the  lawyer 
who  quotes  the  two  great  command- 
ments with  Jesus'  approval,  then  asks, 
"Who  is  my  neighbor?"  (verse  29). 
In  academic  language,  the  question 
is:  "What  does  the  word  we  trans- 
late neighbor'  really  mean?"  While 
Jesus  dealt  with  the  matter  in  a  way 
suited  to  the  occasion,  and  answered 
in  the  priceless  parable  of  the  Good 
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Samaritan,  the  question  remains  to 
be  answered  semantically.  The  He- 
brew word  here,  rea'  does  not  strict- 
ly mean  "neighbor"  at  all,  since  the 
latter  properly  reflects  the  Hebrew 
word  qarbb,  which  signifies  the  per- 
son next  door,  or  the  neighbor.  In 
spite  of  the  Greek  rendering  Trkrjmov 
which  implies  propinquity,  it  can  be 
affirmed  that  the  essential  meaning  of 
the  term  is  that  of  "friend,  com- 
panion"; frequently  it  has  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  "fellow-man." 

In  the  present  instance  the  general 
sense  is  to  be  preferred,  since  it 
would  be  tautologous  to  suggest  that 
a  man  ought  to  love  his  close  friend 
or  intimate  companion.  At  the  same 
time  the  preceding  clause,  which 
reads,  "You  shall  not  be  angry  with 
the  sons  of  your  people"  implies  a 
limitation  of  this  obligation  to  the 
people  of  Israel,  i.e.,  the  Israelite  is 
instructed  to  love  his  fellow-Israelite. 
And  we  may  agree  that  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  verse  in  Leviticus. 
This  fact,  however,  should  not  occa- 
sion either  surprise  or  the  sort  of 
invidious  comparison  which  is  gen- 
erally made  between  the  expression 
here  and  the  New  Testament  usage, 
in  which  "neighbor"  is  defined  by 
Jesus  to  include  the  non-Israelite  as 
well.  The  point  is  that  the  same 
words  may  have  different  connota- 
tions depending  upon  the  context  and 
accompanying  interpretation. 

It  is  clear  that  in  chapter  19  of 
Leviticus    the    author    is    concerned 
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about  the  matter  of  relationships 
among  Israelites,  and  he  enjoins  the 
citizen  to  be  forthright  but  compas- 
sionate, not  to  bear  grudges,  but  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  his  fellow- 
citizens,  in  short,  to  love  them.  In  the 
context,  he  is  inevitably  speaking  of 
this  particular  relationship,  but  there 
is  no  justification  for  the  conclusion 
that  members  of  the  covenant  com- 
munity are  not  obligated  to  cherish 
an  affection  or  devotion  for  the  non- 
Israelite,  the  non-neighbor.  One  of 
the  principal  points  which  Jesus 
made  is  that  neighbor-love  is  not 
limited  to  the  fellow-Israelite 
(through  Jesus  presents  this  point  in 
reverse  order,  since  it  is  the  Samaritan 
who  shows  love  for  his  non-Samaritan 
fellow-man).  He  recognized  that  the 
words  of  Leviticus  might  be  con- 
strued narrowly  (or  broadly)  and 
that  there  was  little  in  the  words 
themselves  to  indicate  the  scope.  That 
the  author  of  Leviticus  was  equally 
aware  of  the  possible  limitation  in 
the  understanding  and  application  of 
the  term,  is  clear  from  an  accompany- 
ing verse  which  is  not  often  cited  in 
connection  with  this  great  command- 
ment. In  its  way  it  is  perhaps  more 
remarkable:  "As  for  the  alien  who 
settles  among  you,  you  shall  love  him 
as  yourself"  (19:33).  The  final 
phrase  is  identical  with  verse  18,  and 
the  implication  is  obvious:  the  Israel- 
ite is  not  to  interpret  the  command 


to  love  his  fellow  narrowly,  but  must 
include  in  the  circle  of  his  affection 
the  resident  alien.  In  other  words  he 
must  understand  the  ger  as  defining 
the  term  rea';  "friend,  fellow-man," 
includes  "stranger"  also. 

Not  less  important  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  passage  is  the 
word  rendered  "to  love."  There  are 
few  words  in  English  which  have 
suffered  more  abuse  than  this  one;  it 
is  used  with  such  a  great  variety  of 
objects,  from  the  trivial  to  the  mo- 
mentous, and  has  so  wide  a  range  of 
intensity,  that  it  is  often  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  gain  a  clear  impres- 
sion of  its  meaning  or  function. 
There  is  a  similar  problem  in  He- 
brew, since  the  single  root  is  used  to 
describe  the  relationship  of  devotion 
or  affection  among  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  persons  and  things.1  It 
is  used  of  God  and  of  man;  it  ex- 
presses physical  affection  as  well  as 
spiritual  devotion.  It  describes  the 
appetite,  as  for  food  and  drink,  but  is 
also  used  with  more  abstract  prin- 
ciples, like  truth  and  righteousness. 
Its  meaning  may  best  be  grasped  in 
the  description  of  family  relation- 
ships: the  love  of  father  for  child,  or 
of  husband  and  wife.  Comparable  is 
the  love  of  God  for  man,  or  Israel  in 
particular;  such  love  is  to  be  recipro- 
cated with  the  full  force  of  one's 
being.  The  verb  thus  defines  a  rela- 
tionship, but  also  expresses   a  pro- 


aCf.  Deut.  10:18,  19,  where  love  of  ger  is  to  give  him  food  and  drink. 
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found  emotion,  which  issues  in 
actions  consonant  with  the  relation- 
ship and  the  inner  feeling.  On  the 
basis  of  various  analogies,  and  the 
examples  narrated  in  the  Bible,  it  is 
possible  to  characterize  the  love 
which  is  meant  here.  The  command- 
ment requires  of  every  man  such  a 
demonstration  with  respect  to  his 
fellow. 

At  this  point,  we  must  ask  about 
the  meaning  of  the  qualifying  phrase, 
"as  thyself."  Once  again  the  structure 
is  deceptively  simple;  "You  are  to 
love  or  cherish  your  fellow  as  your- 
self." In  his  parable  Jesus  does  not 
specifically  discuss  the  interpretation 
of  this  expression  though  his  story 
has  implications  for  a  proper  under- 
standing of  k.  Many  commentators 
seem  to  regard  it  as  equivalent  to  an 
adverb  of  degree,  thus  limiting  the 
force  to  the  verb,  as  e.g.:  "You  shall 
love  your  fellow-man  as  much  as  you 
love  yourself."  Such  an  interpretation 
would  seem  to  be  linguistically  pos- 
sible, but  it  leaves  several  unresolved 
questions.  The  first  is  that  self-love  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and 
then  only  in  a  figurative  sense  (cf. 
Proverbs  19:8 — looks  after  his  true 
well-being).  In  this  biblical  sense,  we 
could  say  that  to  love  others  is  to  love 
oneself,  i.e.,  to  do  what  is  right  and 
good  is  to  love  oneself.  But  this  is 
not  what  we  normally  understand  by 
self-love.  Defined  in  the  usual  way, 
those  who  manifest  self-love  most 
conspicuously,    commonly   show   the 


13 
least  concern  of  affection  for  others. 
To  measure  love  of  others  by  self- 
love  involves  a  contradiction,  unless 
we  understand  the  author  to  be  essen- 
tially cynical  about  human  nature. 
The  interpretation  would  then  be: 
"If  you  would  only  love  others  as 
much  as  you  love  yourself,  then 
things  would  be  a  good  deal  better 
than  they  are."  Even  so,  this  would 
imply  the  displacement  of  concern 
for  self  with  concern  for  others, 
which  is  consistent  with  biblical 
teaching  elsewhere.  Nor  are  we  to 
understand  the  commandment  as  re- 
quiring or  even  suggesting  a  pruden- 
tial balance  between  neighbor-love 
and  self-love;  i.e.,  love  him  no  less 
and  no  more  than  you  love  yourself. 
Surely  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
commandments  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment implies  a  distinction  between 
the  love  of  God  which  is  to  be  with 
the  whole  heart,  and  the  love  of 
neighbor  which  is  to  be  circumscribed 
by  the  consideration  of  self-love.  In 
the  form  in  which  we  find  the  com- 
mandment given  in  Luke  10:27,  it  is 
implied  at  least  that  the  love  to  be 
shown  the  fellow-man  is  to  be  of  the 
same  order  as  that  for  God,  i.e.,  with 
all  one's  heart,  and  strength,  and  soul. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations  of 
neighbor-love  in  the  Bible,  both  Old 
Testament  and  New  Testament, 
which  show  that  such  a  restriction  in 
the  normal  sense  of  the  word  is  not 
intended  by  the  author.  Jesus'  parable 
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incidentally  points  to  the  extraordin- 
ary quality  of  the  Samaritan's  love 
for  his  unfortunate  fellow-creature. 
The  sacrificial  and  selfless  character 
of  the  act  of  love  here  is  notable,  and 
selfish  or  even  prudential  considera- 
tions are  entirely  absent.  Going  be- 
yond this,  we  can  point  to  Jesus' 
words  about  ultimate  human  love  in 
John  15:13,  "Greater  love  has  no 
man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends."  But  such  an 
act  could  hardly  be  described  as  the 
ultimate  in  self-love,  unless  we  wish 
to  be  deliberately  paradoxical.  De- 
fined as  prudential  consideration  of 
one's  personal  well-being  and  advan- 
tage, then  it  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  love  of  others;  we  should  have  to 
say  that  the  one  who  loves  others 
most,  loves  himself  least.  This  is  in- 
deed the  way  the  Bible  defines  the 
situation:  to  risk  one's  life  for  the 
sake  of  others  or  the  welfare  of  the 
community  is  to  hate  life  and  regard 
it  as  of  no  value  (cf.  Judges  5:18). 
The  examples  of  Ruth  and  Naomi, 
David  and  Jonathan,  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  scope  and  depth  of  neigh- 
bor-love, and  the  heroic  self-sacrifice 
in  which  such  love  found  expression. 
We  need  not  comment  on  the  quality 
of  love  explicit  in  the  self-denying 
ministry  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
will  be  granted  that  these  are  extra- 
ordinary demonstrations  of  neighbor- 
love,  and  that  in  most  instances  such 
examples  are  neither  necessary  nor 
expected.  But  the  commandment  is 


not  limited  by  the  final  phrase  to  the 
ordinary  and  prudential.  The  ultimate 
meaning  can  only  be  probed  by  the 
heroic  and  selfless. 

If  we  have  refuted  the  common 
interpretation  of  the  qualifying 
phrase,  it  remains  to  offer  an  inter- 
pretation consonant  with  the  meaning 
and  usage  of  the  Hebrew  terms,  and 
yet  which  makes  sense  in  the  setting 
of  the  biblical  picture  of  neighbor- 
love.  The  answer  may  lie  in  the  word 
"yourself."  The  term  "corporate  per- 
sonality" has  been  much  used  of  late 
to  describe  the  Hebrew  sense  of  com- 
munity, the  consciousness  that  all 
Israelites  belonged  to  each  other  in  a 
peculiar  way.  Whether  this  term  ade- 
quately conveys  the  biblical  portrayal 
may  be  questioned,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  powerful  sense  of 
identity  and  solidarity  which  per- 
meated the  community  from  its  in- 
ception. In  poetry,  at  least,  the  whole 
people  could  be  treated  as  a  single 
individual,  and  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish  the  sense  in  which  the 
expression  Jacob/Israel  is  used:  does 
it  refer  to  the  patriarch  simply  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  people,  or  as  em- 
bodied and  alive  in  them;  on  the 
other  hand  is  it  the  people  as  his 
posterity,  or  in  some  sense  as  the  in- 
corporation and  extension  of  his 
personality?  It  may  be  no  more  than 
a  figurative  expression,  like  our  legal 
fiction  which  defines  a  vast  industrial 

— Concluded  on  page  30 


The  Liturgical  Movement 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 


by  Walter  R.  Clyde 


In  recent  years  concern  for  the 
renewal  of  Christian  corporate  wor- 
ship has  given  rise  in  many  Chris- 
tian communions  to  what  is  called 
the  Liturgical  Movement.  Nowhere, 
however,  is  that  concern  so  vital,  ex- 
tensive, and  highly  developed  as  it  is 
within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Indeed,  somewhat  as  the  Ecumenical 
Movement  belongs  first  of  all  to  the 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  Catholic 
Churches,  so  the  Liturgical  Move- 
ment belongs  first  of  all  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

CHARACTER 

The  Liturgical  Movement  —  a 
phrase  which  from  here  on  identifies 
solely  Roman  Catholic  liturgical  con- 
cern— endeavors  to  bring  the  Roman 
Church  to  the  proper  worship  of 
God  with  emphasis  primarily  on  the 
worship  of  God  which  is  the  Mass, 
and  which,  for  the  Roman  Church, 
ideally  is  corporate  worship.  In  so 
doing,  the  Liturgical  Movement:  ( 1 ) 
presents  a  theological  basis  from 
which  the  nature  of  the  Mass,  as  cor- 
porate  worship,   is   discerned;    (2) 


points  out,  accordingly,  need  for 
change  and  makes  some  specific  sug- 
gestions; (3)  explains  how,  in  its 
judgment,  reforms  will  vitalize  Chris- 
tian life  both  in  the  sanctuary  and  in 
the  world. 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT1 
Before  discussing  the  three  points 


^•The  following  paragraphs  are  based  largely  on  the  chapter  of  Shepherd,  "The  His- 
tory of  Liturgical  Renewal,"  in  the  symposium,  The  Liturgical  Renewal  of  the 
Church,"  Oxford,  I960. 
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just  mentioned,  we  say  something 
about  the  historical  development  of 
the  Liturgical  Movement. 

The  Liturgical  Movement  had  its 
inception  in  the  Benedictine  revival 
in  France  soon  after  the  French  Revo- 
lution; and,  it  can  be  added,  Bene- 
dictines have  remained  among  its 
foremost  leaders.  The  pioneer  was 
Dom  Prosper  Gueranger,  who  in 
1832  refounded  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Solesmes  in  France.  Dom 
Gueranger,  and  those  who  followed 
him,  sought  especially  to  restore  to 
the  Mass  the  old  Gregorian  plainsong 
or  chant. 

The  Liturgical  Movement  has  re- 
ceived major  encouragement  from 
twentieth-century  popes.  In  Novem- 
ber of  1903,  only  three  months  after 
his  enthronement,  Pope  Pius  X 
(1903-1914)  issued  an  encyclical, 
Motu  pro-pis,  on  Sacred  Music,  in 
which  he  called  for  worship  truer  to 
the  Christian  spirit.  Particularly  he 
urged  congregational  participation 
through  singing  modeled  after  the 
Gregorian  plainsong,  and  through  the 
receiving  of  Communion  not  after  or 
before  Mass  but  during  k.  Later  he 
initiated  a  revision  of  the  song  books 
of  the  Church,  assigning  special 
responsibilities  to  the  monks  of 
Solesmes,  and  authorized  a  reform  of 
the  church  calendar  and  of  the  brevi- 
ary, the  form  of  worship  daily  re- 


quired of  all  those  in  holy  orders. 
More  recently,  Pope  Pius  XII  ( 1939- 
1958)  published  two  encyclicals  deal- 
ing with  liturgical  development, 
Mystici  corporis  in  1943,  and  Media- 
tor Dei  in  1947.  Later,  to  facilitate 
participation  of  the  laity  in  the  Mass, 
he  approved  the  occasional  use  of  the 
vernacular,  regularized  evening  cele- 
brations of  the  Mass,  and  revised  the 
canonical  rules  relative  to  the  pre- 
communion  fast. 

The  Liturgical  Movement  has  had 
its  most  extensive  development  in 
Europe.  The  Benedictines  of  Maria 
Laach  Abbey  in  Germany  have  been 
especially  active  in  studies  made 
available  to  both  the  learned  and  the 
ordinary  inquirer.  The  first  Inter- 
national Liturgical  Congress  met  at 
Antwerp  in  1930,  and  two  other 
meetings  have  been  held  since.  The 
Centre  de  Pastorale  Liturgique,  estab- 
lished in  1943  near  Paris  by  Benedic- 
tines, Dominicans,  and  Jesuits,  pub- 
lishes much  relevant  literature.  In 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  France,  many 
Masses  are  recited  or  sung  by  the 
congregation.2 

In  the  United  States  the  Benedic- 
tines have  taken  the  lead,  especially 
at  St.  John's  Abbey  in  Minnesota, 
with  its  periodical,  Worship.  In  1940 
there  began  an  annual  observance  of 
Liturgical  Week  attended  by  clergy, 


2Ernest  B.  Koenker,  "Objectives  and  Achievements  of  the  Liturgical  Movement  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  Since  World  War  II,"  in  Church  History,"  Vol.  XX,  No. 
2  (June,  1951),  p.  15. 
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religious,  and  laity.  Vernacular  Mass- 
es, however,  are  celebrated  only 
occasionally. 

The  Liturgical  Movement  is  gain- 
ing strength.  It  has  its  opponents,  and 
the  papacy  has  not  supported  all  its 
objectives.  For  example,  Pius  XII 
regulated  without  encouraging  one 
of  its  major  interests,  a  Dialogue 
Mass  in  which  the  congregation 
makes  the  responses,  while  the  late 
John  XXIII  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  Latin  in  the  liturgy.  But  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  has  already 
recommended  liturgical  reforms. 

THEOLOGY  AND  THE 
NATURE  OF  THE  MASS 

A.  Theology 

The  Liturgical  Movement  finds  its 
theological  basis  in  the  essential  na- 
ture of  Christianity.  Christianity,  it 
says,  is  essentially  divine  life  acting  to 
save  men.3  Christianity  is  doctrine 
only  so  far  as  doctrine  serves  that  life. 
Christianity  is  ethics  only  in  so  far 
as  ethics  derives  from  that  life. 

Why  is  Christianity  essentially 
divine  life  acting  to  save  men?  Be- 
cause God  was  and  is  incarnate  in 
Jesus  Christ  for  man's  salvation.  Con- 
sequently what  Jesus  Christ  did  and 
does  for  men  God  did  and  does  to 
save  men. 

Thus  Christianity  is  Christ  acting 
in  the  past  to  save  men  through  his 


sacrificial  life  and  death,  and  his 
resurrection  and  ascension  to  heaven. 
In  so  acting  he  saves  men  from  hell 
by  meriting  for  them  forgiveness  for 
their  sin.  In  so  acting  he  saves  men 
to  heaven  by  meriting  for  them  sacra- 
mental grace  imparted  to  them 
through  prayer  and  the  sacraments, 
and  by  triumphing  over  death. 

Thus  Christianity  is  Christ  acting 
now  to  save  men  through  his  inter- 
cession in  heaven  and  his  sacrifice  in 
the  Mass.  Through  his  bloody  sacri- 
fice, performed  once  on  the  Cross,  he 
merited  salvation  for  all  men. 
Through  his  intercession  continued  in 
heaven  before  God,  he  pleads  the 
merit  of  his  bloody  sacrifice.  Through 
his  unbloody  sacrifice,  performed 
often  on  the  altar  of  the  Mass,  he 
allows  men  to  sacrifice  themselves 
with  him,  and  thereby  to  merit  along 
with  him  the  benefits  of  his  bloody 
sacrifice. 

Thus  Christianity  is  Christ  acting 
now  to  save  men  through  the  Com- 
munion with  him  accomplished  by 
the  Lord's  Supper  at  the  Mass.  By  the 
Bread  and  the  Wine  at  the  Supper  he 
imparts  to  them  his  very  self.  Receiv- 
ing him,  they  are  nourished  as  mem- 
bers together  of  his  Mystical  Body 
which  is  the  Church.  Receiving  him, 
they  are  strengthened  not  only  to  act 
along  with  him  for  their  own  salva- 
tion, but  to  act  along  with  him  for 
the  salvation  of  others.  To  be  sure, 


3See  Srawley,  The  Liturgical  Movement — Its  Origin  and  Groivth,  p.  12,  London,  1954. 
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men  receive  from  the  other  sacra- 
ments, particularly  from  the  sacra- 
ments of  baptism  and  penance,  the 
sacramental  grace  without  which  they 
cannot  attain  heaven.  But  through 
the  Communion  men  receive  Christ 
himself,  and  hence  most  fully  and 
effectively  the  saving  benefits  he  has 
secured  for  them.  As  the  Catechism 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  puts  it,  "This 
sacrament  must  be  truly  said  to  be 
that  source  of  all  graces,  because  it 
contains  in  a  wonderful  way  Christ 
our  Lord,  the  source  of  every  gift  and 
blessing  and  the  author  of  all  the 
sacraments;  this  sacrament  is  the 
source  from  which  the  other  sacra- 
ments derive  whatever  goodness  and 
perfection  they  possess." 

B.  Nature 

The  nature  of  the  Mass  appears 
from  the  essential  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity. First  of  all  there  is  the  nature 
of  the  Mass  as  being,  with  and 
through  Christ,  the  primary  Chris- 
tian action  for  men.  Then  there  is  the 
nature  of  the  Mass  as  a  form — in 
Christianity,  the  form — of  worship. 

To  say  that  the  Mass  is  the  primary 
Christian  action  for  men  is  to  say 
that  for  men  to  participate  in  the 
Mass  is  essential  Christianity.  For, 
participating  in  the  Mass,  they  join 
with  Christ  in  the  divine  action  for 
men's  salvation  which  is,  essentially, 
Christianity.  Fundamentally  the  Mass 
is  Christ's  action  through  which  he 


continues  his  saving  work.  But  Christ 
allows  men  to  participate  in  the  Mass, 
and  so  to  join  him  in  his  saving  work. 
They  join  with  him  in  accomplishing 
their  own  salvation;  they  join  with 
him  in  accomplishing  the  salvation  of 
others. 

Emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
paramount  importance  of  Christians' 
participating  in  the  Mass.  It  is  this 
participation,  this  action,  which  is 
essential  Christian  action  and  there- 
fore essential  to  their  life  as  Chris- 
tians. Fundamentally,  they  are  Chris- 
tians through  their  participation  in 
Mass,  not  through  their  Christian 
thought  (doctrine)  or  their  Christian 
deeds  (ethics);  these  cannot  substi- 
tute for  participation  in  the  Mass  but 
belong  to  the  Christian  life  as  both 
helps  and  expressions  of  it.  The  Mass, 
however,  belongs  to  its  source.  For, 
participating  in  Mass,  men  not  only 
unite  their  sacrifice  with  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  thus  meriting  saving  bene- 
fits for  themselves  and  others;  they 
also  commune  with  Christ,  thus  be- 
coming one  with  him  and  others. 
Hence  participation  in  the  Mass  is 
essential  if  Christians  would  advance 
their  salvation  and  that  of  others — 
which  includes  the  advancement  of 
Christian  thought  and  deeds. 

Emphasis  is  to  be  placed  also  upon 
the  fact  that  Christians  participate  in 
the  Mass  and  benefit  through  it  only 
because  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Mass  is 
first  of  all  Christ's  act,  not  theirs.  He 
initiated  it,  ensures  its  continuance, 
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secures  and  makes  available  its  bene- 
fits. He  is  both  the  priest  sacrificing 
and  the  victim  sacrificed.  Christians 
participate  in  the  Mass  only  because 
of  his  provision  and  permission.  They 
join  their  sacrifice  with  his  and  bene- 
fit from  both  his  sacrifice  and  theirs 
because  he  makes  it  all  possible. 


The  Mass  is  worship — in  Chris- 
tianity the  form  of  worship.  It  is  wor- 
ship in  the  general  form  attested  by 
the  judgment  of  both  men  and  bibli- 
cal revelation  to  be  the  highest  form 
of  worship — sacrifice.  It  is  worship  in 
the  specific  sacrificial  form  prescribed 
by  the  Bible  and  the  Church.  In 
Christianity  it  is,  therefore,  the  form 
of  worship,  unique  in  both  quality 
and  prescription.  As  such  it  is  the 
following: 

1.  The  Mass  is  action.  In  it  Christ 
offers  himself  to  God  in  behalf  of 
men.  In  it  men  offer  themselves  along 
with  Christ  to  God.  For  men,  there- 
fore, participation  in  the  Mass  is  not 
simply  their  experience  of  a  subjec- 
tive mood  like  that  of  meditation,  or 
contemplation,  or  sentiment;  nor  is 
it  simply  their  learning  from  it;  nor 
is  it  simply  their  visiting  of  Christ 
present  through  the  Host.  For  men 
rather,  participation  in  Mass  is  funda- 
mentally an  action  in  which  they 
praise  God  for  his  salvation  and  sub- 
mit themselves  in  trust  to  his  keep- 
ing. 

2.  The  Mass  is  corporate  action.  It 
is  the  action  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 


19 
people  united  to  become  the  Mystical 
Body  of  Christ.  It  is  not  the  action  of 
Christ  alone,  nor  of  individuals  alone, 
nor  of  a  congregation  alone.  It  is  the 
action  of  Christians  composing  to- 
gether the  Body  of  Christ  through 
the  supernatural  life  imparted  from 
Christ,  its  Head,  as  the  fruit  of  his 
redeeming  work  and  through  the 
means  of  the  sacraments,  especially 
baptism  and  penance. 

3.  The  Mass  is  sacrificial  action. 
The  unbloody  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
united  with  the  sacrifices  of  individ- 
uals and  congregation  to  become  the 
joint  sacrifice  of  the  Mystical  Body  of 
Christ.  Here  there  is  the  joint  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  and  the  parts  of  his 
Mystical  Body — Christ  really  on  the 
altar,  the  worshippers  through  their 
prayers  and  offerings — in  recognition 
of  the  sole  sovereignty  and  active 
goodness  of  God. 

4.  The  Mass  is  life-giving  action. 
God  with  Christ  as  God-Incarnate  are 
not  simply  contemplated,  or  praised, 
or  listened  to,  or  addressed,  or  ac- 
knowledged. In  the  Mass  ordinary 
bread  and  wine  are  transformed  into 
the  very  being  of  Christ,  and  when 
the  worshippers  eat  of  that  Holy 
Eucharist  the  life  of  God  comes  into 
them.  It  so  penetrates  their  human 
life  that,  without  their  becoming 
God,  God  becomes  one  with  them 
and  they  with  him.  There  is  deep 
mystery  here.  To  understand  how  the 
divine  life  interpenetrates  the  human 
life  is  beyond  comprehension.  But  it 
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happens.  And  because  it  happens, 
worshippers  are  moved  and  enabled 
the  better  to  perform  those  works 
pleasing  to  God  by  which  they  co- 
operate with  him  in  advancing  their 
salvation  and  that  of  others. 

NEED  AND  WAY  OF  CHANGE 

A.   Need 

Modern  observance  of  the  Mass, 
declares  the  Liturgical  Movement,  re- 
quires change.  That  is  clear  when 
modern  observance  of  the  Mass  is 
compared  with  what  theology  shows 
to  be  its  essential  nature.  Consider  a 
few  things.4 

The  Mass  is  the  form  of  Christian 
worship.  Yet  people  mostly  attend 
the  shortest  masses,  and  often  just 
because  church  law  requires  them  to. 
Also  they  diminish  the  importance  of 
the  Mass  by  excessive  attachment  to 
extra-liturgical  forms  of  worship,  like 
novenas,  the  stations  of  the  Cross, 
saying  the  rosary,  devotions  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  visiting  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  for  silent  prayer. 

The  Mass  is  action.  Yet  many  at- 
tending Mass  pay  no  attention  to  it 
and  retire  into  their  own  subjective 
worship,  reciting  the  rosary  or  saying 
their  own  prayers. 

The  Mass  is  a  corporate  action.  Yet 
there  is  little  lay  participation  in  the 
Mass.  For  example,  priests  say  much 
of  the  liturgy  in  words  inaudible  to 


the  laity  in  their  pews,  and  in  Latin. 
And  often  the  laity  take  Communion 
after  or  outside  the  Mass. 

The  Mass  is  sacrificial  action.  Yet 
at  Mass  many  come  simply  to  witness 
a  miracle — the  transformation  of 
bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ;  or  to  visit  Christ  so 
become  present.  They  do  not  offer 
themselves  to  God. 

The  Mass  is  life-giving  action.  Yet 
many  seldom  take  Communion,  and 
when  they  do,  think  of  it  as  only  a 
visit  of  Christ  to  the  soul.  They  lack 
sense  of  its  mysterious  imparting  of 
the  divine  life. 

Obviously,  modern  observance  of 
the  Mass  requires  change! 

B.   Way 

The  Liturgical  Movement  goes  on 
to  propose  a  general  guide  to  change 
from  which  it  urges  particulars. 

The  general  guide  to  liturgical 
change  is  the  practice  of  the  early 
church,  the  church  of  the  first  five  or 
six  centuries.  For  then,  as  historical 
research  shows,  celebration  of  the 
Mass  harmonized  most  fully  with  its 
nature.  It  was  accorded  chief  place  in 
Christian  worship,  and  its  conduct 
was  agreeable  with  the  specifics  of  its 
character  or  action.  For  example,  the 
liturgy  was  in  the  vernacular  with  the 
worshippers  making  liturgical  re- 
sponse, worshippers  brought  bread 
and  wine  and  offered  them  as  symbols 


4The  following  paragraphs  are  based  largely  on  Koenker,  op.  cit.,  pp.  14  ff. 
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of  their  own  sacrifice,  and  everyone 
regularly  joined  in  receiving  the  Holy 
Eucharist  within  the  Mass. 

Later,  with  the  medieval  period 
and  on  into  the  present,  developments 
appeared  corrupting  the  purity  of 
early  practice.  A  case  in  point  comes 
from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Frankish  priests,  not  wanting  to 
waste  time  while  clerics  in  the  choir 
sang  the  Sanctus  to  lengthy  melodies, 
began  to  recite  the  Canon  during  the 
singing  but  in  a  low  voice  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  it.  From  that  devel- 
oped the  inaudible  recitation  of  the 
Mass.  And  corruptions  appeared  not 
only  in  ceremonial,  but  also  in  the 
text  itself. 

Accordingly,  through  the  centuries 
since  the  beginning  of  the  medieval 
period,  in  numerous  ways  liturgical 
practice  has  come  into  variance  with 
the  nature  of  the  Mass.  To  effect 
needed  change  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  practice  of  the  early 
church.  Of  course  exact  duplication 
of  the  practice  of  one  age  in  another 
age  is  neither  feasible  nor  wise.  But 
what  the  early  church  did  is  a  guide 
to  what  the  modern  church  should 
do  to  bring  its  practice  into  greater 
accord  with  the  nature  of  the  Mass. 

Looking  to  the  practice  of  the  early 
church  as  a  guide,  the  Liturgical 
Movement  urges  specific  changes  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Mass.  Consider, 
illustratively,  examples  given  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  characteristics  of  the 
Mass.  It  will  be  observed  that  some 


examples  could  be  listed  with  two  or 
more  characteristics. 

The  Mass  is  action.  So  the  Litur- 
gical Movement  discourages  adora- 
tion of  the  Reserved  Sacrament  and 
the  saying  of  the  rosary  during  the 
Mass,  and  encourages  use  of  transla- 
tions of  its  ritual  to  further  participa- 
tion in  it. 

The  Mass  is  corporate  action.  So 
the  Liturgical  Movement  opposes  the 
multiplication  of  private  Masses,  and 
favors  use  of  the  vernacular,  priests 
saying  Mass  facing  the  people  (the 
Basilican  position),  dialogue  Masses 
in  which  the  people  make  the  re- 
sponses, and  church  architecture  de- 
signed to  give  worshippers  a  sense  of 
unity. 

The  Mass  is  sacrificial  action.  So 
the  Liturgical  Movement,  in  some- 
thing of  a  theological  innovation, 
would  teach  the  laity  that  the  whole 
congregation  offers  Christ,  the  Vic- 
tim, and  would  have  worshippers 
symbolize  their  sacrifice  by  giving 
their  gifts  in  an  offertory  procession. 

The  Mass  is  life-giving  action.  So 
the  Liturgical  Movement  advocates 
the  regular  taking  of  Communion 
during  the  Mass. 

REVITALIZATION 

The  Liturgical  Movement  seeks, 
basically,  vitalization  of  the  Christian 
life.  Its  interest  in  liturgy  is  not 
interest  in  form  or  ceremony  for  their 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  Chris- 
tian life — vibrant,  alert,  dedicated.  It 
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believes  that  adoption  of  its  proposals 
would  contribute  more  than  anything 
else  to  that  life. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which 
the  Christian  life  becomes  devitalized 
— cold,  weak,  rigid,  lax.  It  becomes 
devitalized  from  excessive  regard  for 
one's  needs,  albeit  they  be  spiritual 
and  be  thought  about  in  worship; 
from  failure  to  offer  self  to  God; 
from  the  lack  of  corporate  unity 
realized  either  as  individualism  or  as 
institutionalism,  or  as  both;  from 
concentration  on  theological  under- 
standing or  ethical  obedience  to  God. 


By  helping  to  overcome  all  these, 
proper  celebration  of  the  Mass  vital- 
izes Christian  life.  It  turns  worship- 
pers from  preoccupation  with  their 
own  need  and  causes  them  to  honor 
God  who  saves.  It  binds  worshippers 
together  in  the  spiritually  organic 
unity  which  is  the  Body  of  Christ.  It 
brings  them  to  self-sacrifice.  It  im- 
parts to  them  divine  life. 

And  all  this  is  to  vitalize  the  Chris- 
tian life  both  in  the  sanctuary  and  in 
the  world.  In  the  sanctuary  Christians 
will  worship  more  truly.  In  the  world 
Christians  will  act  more  faithfully. 


The  Humble  Church,  concluded 

Maybe  our  churches  will  not  unite.  Maybe  it  is  impossible  to  restore  us 
again  to  repentance.  Maybe  God  is  going  to  leave  us  in  our  apostasy,  so  we 
will  grow  big,  fat,  successful,  prosperous,  self -satisfied,  zealous  in  our  piety. 
Maybe  He  will  let  each  of  us  live  with  the  unfruitful  illusion  that  we  are  the 
vine  and  not  a  branch.  But  I  think  He  is  calling  us  to  a  sacrifice  of  ourselves, 
of  our  pride,  of  our  efficiency,  of  our  distinctiveness,  of  our  size,  that  we  may 
become  a  humble  part  of  His  servant  Church. 


Book  Reviews 


Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  The  Communion  of  Saints:  A  Dogmatic  Inquiry  into  the 
Sociology  of  the  Church.  New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1963.  Pp.  256.  $4.00. 


Here  is  the  book  Bonhoeffer  stu- 
dents have  long  awaited,  his  doctoral 
dissertation,  written  in  1927  when  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old.  Unnoticed 
at  that  time,  Karl  Barth  later  hailed 
it  as  a  "theological  miracle." 

Bonhoeffer  attempted  to  develop  a 
concrete  sociological  conception  of 
the  structure  of  the  church  on  the 
basis  of  a  strictly  exegetical-theolo- 
gical  conception  of  its  nature.  He 
tried  to  develop  concepts  of  "person" 
and  "community"  by  uncovering  the 
social  "intention"  of  theological  con- 
cepts like  God,  revelation,  sin,  Spirit, 
etc.  By  comparing  the  concept  of  the 
Christian  community  thus  attained 
with  sociological  concepts  of  the 
varieties  of  human  communities  he 
was  able  to  describe  the  uniqueness 
of  the  ecclesia  in  sociological  terms. 
In  my  opinion  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  a  theologically  important  cri- 
tique of  the  so-called  "institutional 
Church"  can  be  achieved  which  will 
at  the  same  time  indicate  what  com- 
munal ties,  structures,  and  actions  are 
essential  to  the  soma  Christou. 

James  Gustafson's  Treasure  in 
Earthen  Vessels  uses  precisely  the  op- 
posite approach,  analyzing  the  Church 
as  a  species   of  human  community 


held  together  by  the  same  kind  of 
bonds  and  structures  that  any  human 
community  needs  (e.g.,  common 
loyalties;  expressions  thereof  in  sym- 
bols, words,  gestures,  activities;  or- 
ganizations that  preserve  and  support 
these  expressions ) .  It  would  be  eccle- 
siological  docetism  to  deny  the  exis- 
tence of  these  human  patterns  in  the 
Church.  Yet,  to  use  an  old  distinction, 
such  merely  empirically  grounded 
sociological  descriptions  never  get  be- 
yond the  "necessary"  conditions  of 
the  Church's  existence.  The  "suffi- 
cient" condition,  namely,  Christ's 
hold  on  his  people  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  simply  not  empirically  available. 
Since  it  is  from  this  factor  that  the 
power  and  direction  of  the  Church's 
life  must  spring  if  the  Church  is  to 
exist  at  all,  the  only  relevant  way  to 
come  at  the  problem  of  reordering 
the  Church  to  keep  it  serviceable  for 
its  mission  is  to  start  with  a  theolo- 
gical understanding  of  the  Church 
whose  social  implications  are  then 
drawn  out  and  expressed  in  socio- 
logical terms. 

Peter  Berger  has  raised  strong  ob- 
jections to  Bonhoeffer's  use  of  soci- 
ology (cf.  The  Place  of  Bonhoeffer, 
ed.  Martin  Marty,  Ch.  3).  His  chief 
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objection  is  that  Bonhoeffer  chose  to 
use  the  wrong  school  of  sociology, 
the  so-called  "formalistic"  school  of 
Simmel  and  Toennies.  As  a  result, 
argues  Berger,  Bonhoeffer's  sociolo- 
gical concepts  often  lack  any  clear 
and  solid  connection  with  empirical 
data.  For  example,  the  idea  of  com- 
munities as  "collective  persons"  is 
pretty  far  out  for  any  empirically 
grounded  sociology  and  belongs  prop- 
erly to  the  social  philosophy  of  Ger- 
man Idealism.  Bonhoeffer's  attempt 
to  find  in  this  concept  a  sociological 
category  for  describing  Christ  as  the 
head  of  the  Church,  his  body,  is  cer- 
tainly open  to  criticism  from  Ber- 
ger's  standpoint.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  theological  need  for  a 
sociological  category  of  some  sort  to 
express  the  unity  which  all  Christians 


have  in  Christ  despite  the  geograph- 
ical, temporal,  denominational,  and 
other  factors  that  make  them  exist  as 
members  of  different  groups.  Bon- 
hoeffer's category  may  have  to  do 
until  we  can  find  a  better  one, 
although  we  must  always  remember  it 
is  at  best  a  vague  metaphor  from 
which  it  would  be  hazardous  to  at- 
tempt to  draw  any  conclusions. 

If  any  of  Bonhoeffer's  books  may 
be  considered  the  "key"  to  his  theolo- 
gical development,  this  is  the  book. 
It  is  his  most  systematic  work.  It 
establishes  the  meaning  of  his  techni- 
cal terms.  And  it  already  contains  pre- 
monitions of  his  later  reflections  on 
"the  world  come  of  age"  (cf.  the  sec- 
tion on  "Church  and  Proletariat"). 

— George  H.  Kehm. 


Tenney,  Merrill  C.  New  Testament  Survey.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1961. 
Pp.  xx  +  464.  $5.95. 

Fuller,  R.  H.  The  New  Testament  in  Current  Study.  New  York:  Scribner's, 
1962.  Pp.  x  +  147.  $2.95. 

Grant,  Robert  M.  Historical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Row,  1963.  Pp.  447.  $5.00. 


Of  the  making  of  books  about  the 
New  Testament  there  is  no  end,  and 
one  sometimes  wonders  whether  there 
is  any  justification  for  many  of  them 
except  the  existence  of  a  ready  mar- 
ket. Here  are  three  books  which 
touch  the  same  areas  of  interest  in 


many  instances  but  with  quite  diver- 
gent viewpoints  and  conclusions. 

Tenney's  Survey,  a  revision  of  an 
earlier  work,  is  a  well  organized 
book,  beautifully  published  with 
many  pictures  and  a  number  of 
sketch-maps.    (Some  of  the  pictures 
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are  rather  old,  and  the  identification 
of  at  least  one  is  questionable  [p. 
215],  but  the  general  impression  is 
good.)  The  section  on  "The  World 
of  the  New  Testament"  is  full  and 
helpful,  though  the  discussion  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  is  apparently  a 
separate  part  of  the  revision  and  not 
integrated  into  the  book  at  other  ap- 
propriate places.  Besides  the  usual 
considerations  of  such  a  survey,  there 
is  a  section  on  canon  and  text  plus 
appendixes,  bibliography,  and  exten- 
sive indexes. 

Dr.  Fuller's  book  does  not  attempt 
to  give  any  systematic  survey  of  de- 
tails of  New  Testament  knowledge 
but  rather  to  present  "the  main  issues 
of  debate  over  the  past  two  decades 
and  a  critical  assessment  of  present 
trends."  The  first  three  chapters  con- 
sider the  Bultmann  debate  and  its 
sequel.  Then  Pauline  and  Gospel 
studies  are  reviewed,  and  there  is  a 
chapter  of  "diagnosis  and  prospect." 

Professor  Grant  begins  his  work 
with  canon  and  text,  and  then  con- 
siders criticism  and  the  historical  ap- 
proach. He  deals  with  some  of  the 
issues  covered  in  Fuller's  study;  and 
as  one  would  expect  from  his  special 
competence,  he  gives  extra  attention 
to  gnosticism.  He  also  considers  apoc- 
ryphal gospels  and  the  writings  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  studies  on  the  canonical 
books.  The  last  part  of  his  book  is 
theologically  oriented:  k  moves  from 
the  background  of  the  New  Testa- 


ment world  to  the  Life  of  Jesus,  to 
the  mission  of  Paul,  to  "the  Church 
in  the  New  Testament." 

The  contrasts  presented  by  these 
books  lead  one  to  some  observations 
both  specific  and  general.  Tenney 
professes  to  be  writing  a  "conserva- 
tive" volume.  One  wonders  to  what 
extent  one  can  be  honest  with  the 
materials  such  a  book  covers  and 
maintain  a  conservative,  a  liberal,  or 
any  other  bias.  A  comparison  of  some 
of  the  critical  conclusions  in  Tenney's 
and  Grant's  books  points  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  some  data  in  the  latter's 
book  seem  to  fit  the  conservative  bias 
better  than  the  parallel  data  of 
Tenney — and  Dr.  Grant  is  hardly  to 
be  accused  of  conservative  predilec- 
tions. Tenney's  bibliography  has  spe- 
cial symbols  to  mark  the  most  valu- 
able books  representing  "the  con- 
servative point  of  view"  and  "books 
that  are  not  necessarily  conservative 
but  that  are  useful  for  general  in- 
formation." How  difficult  it  must  be 
to  study  the  Bible  with  such  prejudi- 
cial commitments!  One  is  inevitably 
reminded  of  the  "Imprimatur"  on 
Roman  Catholic  books,  though  their 
writers  seem  to  make  less  protesta- 
tion of  scholarly  reservation. 

The  title  of  the  Fuller  book  proves 
to  be  a  little  misleading.  Although  no 
one  would  dispute  that  the  Bultman 
"school"  has  been  making  the  biggest 
"splash"  in  current  study,  one  is  hard- 
ly prepared  for  the  balance  of  con- 
sideration which  this  volume  devotes 
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to  it.  Dr.  Fuller  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  guide  to  help  one  understand 
the  impact  of  this  literature,  but  cer- 
tainly there  are  other  significant  cur- 
rents in  the  stream  today.  Indeed,  the 
general  failure  of  Bultmann  and 
many  of  his  students  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  paleographic  and  archeolog- 
ical  advances  of  the  last  two  decades 
may  presage  the  diminution  of  their 
influence — Fuller  gingerly  allows  for 
this  on  p.  135.  This  book  is  helpful 
but  by  no  means  comprehensive. 

Grant's  work  is  in  many  respects  a 
joy  to  peruse.  Probably  no  other 
single  volume  contains  so  much  up- 
to-date  material  of  the  sort.  Professor 
Grant  has  done  an  excellent  job  of 


stating  the  case  for  "the  necessity  of 
historical  understanding"  (pp.  88fT) 
in  approaching  the  New  Testament. 
Moreover,  he  has  taken  his  own  ad- 
vice seriously;  and  his  conclusions  to 
critical  questions  have  obviously  been 
newly  rethought  in  terms  of  current 
data.  The  book  is  not,  however,  for 
beginners:  many  statements  are 
slanted  at  adversaries  who  will  be  un- 
known to  the  novice.  Moreover,  the 
book  is  sparsely  documented;  and 
there  is  no  bibliography. 

It  is  no  small  task  to  keep  abreast 
of  "the  New  Testament  in  current 
study."  Often  one  has  to  say,  "The  old 
is  better";  but  the  new  must  be  tasted. 


Hartman,  Olov.  Holy  Masquerade.  Translated  by  Karl  A.  Olsson.  Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1963.  Pp.  142.  $3.00. 


This  could  very  well  be  the  out- 
standing piece  of  religious  fiction  in 
this  decade.  It  has  been  widely  hailed 
by  such  discriminating  readers  as 
Nathan  Scott,  Tom  Driver,  and 
Krister  Stendahl.  It  is  compared 
favorably  with  the  writing  of  Graham 
Greene,  and  it  may  remind  one  of 
Ibsen  or  more  obliquely  Kierkegaard. 

The  book  follows  Klara  Svensson 
through  one  Lenten  season  and  pur- 
ports to  be,  for  the  most  part,  a  diary 
she  kept  at  that  time.  She  is  the  wife 
of  a  Church  of  Sweden  minister.  An 
honest  pagan,  she  comes  to  a  critical 


decision  to  analyze  her  husband's 
faith  during  the  Holy  Season.  The 
chapter  headings,  taken  from  medi- 
eval Latin  liturgies  and  following  the 
cycle  of  Lent,  correspond  broadly  to 
the  spiritual  experience  which  Klara 
pursues  to  the  end. 

The  plot  development  is  uncom- 
monly skillful,  and  a  suspense  accu- 
mulates. This  review,  therefore,  must 
go  no  further  in  revealing  those  de- 
tails. The  reader  will  surely  find  the 
book  gripping,  and  those  who  read 
from  within  the  context  of  the  minis- 
try are  likely  to  be  disturbed.  It  will 
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be  a  deliberately  myopic  clergyman 
who  fails  to  see  some  shadow  of  him- 
self in  Albert  Svensson.  The  book  is 
thus  probably  to  be  catalogued  as 
"significant"  though  such  a  cliche 
would  doubtless  merit  one  of  Kiara's 
probing  barbs. 

One  ought  not  to  miss  this  book 
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even  though  the  promotion  of  its 
publisher  may  not  reach  some  sizable 
areas  of  the  church. 

[On  page  13,  the  sixth  and  seventh 
lines  are  transposed.  Otherwise  the 
book  is  well  edited  and  includes  some 
helpful  notes  by  the  translator.] 

—J.  A.  Walther. 


Book  Notes 


Stringfellow,  William.  Free  in  Obedi- 
ence. New  York:  Seabury  Press, 
1964.  Pp.  128.  $2.75. 

Mr.  Stringfellow  has  come  up  with 
a  book  of  Lenten  meditations.  Its 
theme:  the  City  of  Death  and  the 
City  of  Salvation.  Familiar  powers, 
ideologies,  personages  and  urbaniza- 
tion itself  appear  as  symbols  of  an 
organized  death.  Contrasted  to  this  is 
the  invincible  power  and  freedom  of 
God  exhibited  in  the  obedience, 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
An  ethics  of  witness  is  developed  on 
this  basis  which  is  full  of  examples  of 
the  sort  of  letting  go  (repentance) 
and  taking  hold  (freedom),  of  dis- 
illusionment and  hope,  that  exhibits 
the  radical  transvaluation  of  values 
the  resurrection  effects. 

In  the  words  of  an  East  Harlem 


minister,  Mr.  Stringfellow  is  "ruth- 
less, rigid,  and  right." 

— George  H.  Kehm. 


Wedel,  Theodore  O.  The  Gospel  in  a 
Strange,  New  World.  (Westminster 
Studies  in  Christian  Communication. 
Edited  by  Kendig  B.  Cully.)  Phila- 
delphia: Westminster  Press,  1963. 
Pp.  141.  $3.75. 

The  Kellogg  Lectures,  delivered  at 
the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1961-62. 
The  Pittsburgh  Seminary  community 
will  remember  that  Dr.  Wedel  de- 
livered an  address  here  last  year  in 
which  he  summarized  much  of  the 
material  which  appears  in  this  book. 
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Metzger,  Bruce  M.  Chapters  in  the 
History  of  New  Testament  Textual 
Criticism.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
1963.  Pp.  xi  +  164.  $4.00. 

This  is  Volume  IV  in  New  Testa- 
ment Tools  and  Studies,  a  very  use- 
ful series  edited  by  Dr.  Metzger  and 
published  abroad  by  E.  J.  Brill.  The 
purpose  of  this  present  collection  of 
essays  is  "to  survey  certain  significant 
areas  within  the  broad  field  of  the 
history  of  New  Testament  textual 
criticism"  and  "to  stimulate  students 
of  various  backgrounds  and  talents  to 
pursue  further  the  fascinating  and 
rewarding  tasks  associated  with  in- 
vestigating the  transmission  of  the 
text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament." 

Professor  Metzger  is  an  outstand- 
ing authority  in  this  field;  so  the 
book  is  an  impeccable  piece  of 
scholarship.  Several  of  the  chapters 
grew  out  of  articles  which  he  previ- 
ously contributed  to  leading  journals. 
The  material,  of  course,  will  be  of 
primary  interest  to  those  with  some 
background  in  the  field,  but  one 
wishes  that  more  students  of  the 
New  Testament  would  undertake  the 
profitable  labor  of  qualifying  for  this 
company. 


Tasker,  R.  V.  G.  The  Gospel  Accord- 
ing to  St.  Matthew.  An  Introduction 
and    Commentary.     Grand    Rapids: 


Eerdmans,  1961.  Pp.  285.  $3.00. 

Cole,  Alan.  The  Gospel  According  to 
St.  Mark.  An  Introduction  and  Com- 
mentary. Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
1961.  Pp.  263.  $3.00. 

These  are  Volumes  1  and  2  in  the 
New  Testament  Series  of  the  Tyndale 
Bible  Commentaries  under  the  gen- 
eral editorship  of  Professor  Tasker. 
(Cf.  Perspective,  II.2.39,  for  another 
volume  in  the  series.)  The  writing  is 
conservative  and  designed  to  be  use- 
ful to  one  without  technical  training, 
but  the  scholarly  background  seems 
to  be  generally  sound.  The  careful 
Bible  student  will  find  much  that  is 
good,  particularly  on  Matthew.  There 
is  an  interesting  appendix  to  that 
volume  on  "The  Gospel  of  Matthew 
in  the  New  English  Bible." 


Bowman,  John  Wick.  Jesus'  Teach- 
ing in  Its  Environment.  (Paper.) 
Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1963. 
Pp.  120.  $1.75. 

This  little  book  is  a  distillation  of 
wisdom  and  experience  from  a  great 
Presbyterian  teacher  (who  taught  at 
Pittsburgh,  1936-1944).  There  are 
carefully  articulated  comments  on 
wide  ranges  of  gospel  material — the 
Judaism  contemporary  with  Jesus, 
the  transmission  of  his  teaching,  his 
life's  purpose,  and  a  synopsis  of  his 
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teaching.  Dr.  Bowman  has  kept 
abreast  of  latest  developments  affect- 
ing biblical  studies,  and  readers  may 
be  surprised  by  some  of  his  conclu- 
sions. Those  who  have  known  him 
well,  however,  will  perhaps  reflect 
that  it  is  not  so  much  a  presentation 
of  new  positions  as  it  is  evidence 
that  current  trends  have  been  moving 
nearer  to  where  Dr.  Bowman  has 
stood  for  many  years. 

Each  chapter  concludes  with  "ques- 
tions for  thought  and  group  discus- 
sion," and  there  is  a  selective  bibliog- 
raphy; so  the  book  is  well  adapted 
for  study  by  lay  persons  or  groups. 
Ministers  and  students  will  also  prof- 
it from  the  wealth  of  insights  con- 
tained here. 


Facet  Books.   Philadelphia:    Fortress 
Press,  1963  ff. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  this 
new  series  of  paperback  reprints 
which  the  comparatively  new  Fortress 
Press  has  begun  to  give  us  in  attrac 
tive  and  handy  format.  The  first  set 
has  been  issued  in  the  "Biblical 
Series,"  edited  by  Dr.  John  Reumann, 
professor  at  the  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
Testament  book  review  editor  of  JBL. 
The  five  titles  are:  C.  H.  Dodd,  The 
Old  Testament  in  the  New  (pp.  33, 
75^) ;  J.  Jeremias,  The  Sermon  on  the 


Mount  (pp.  38,  75^);  C.  S.  Lewis, 
The  Literary  Impact  of  the  Author- 
ized Version  (pp.  37,  75^);  C.  F.  D. 
Moule,  The  Meaning  of  Hope  (pp. 
72,  85^);  and  A.  Nygren,  The  Signi- 
ficance of  the  Bible  for  the  Church 
(pp.  46,  75^).  The  importance  of 
these  works  is  beyond  question,  and 
therefore  the  value  of  their  new 
availability  is  self-evident. 


Lewis,  C.  S.  The  Great  Divorce.  New 
York:  Macmillan,  1963.  Macmillan 
Paperbacks.  Pp.  128.  $0.95. 

The  works  of  C.  S.  Lewis  are  per- 
ennially recommendable;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  book  in  paperback 
edition  gives  opportunity  to  suggest 
that  it  is  still,  after  seventeen  years,  a 
highly  perceptive  commentary  on 
heaven  and  hell — and  (hardly  inci- 
dentally) on  life  and  love  in  this 
world.  It  reminds  one,  too,  how  great 
was  our  loss  in  the  recent  death  of 
this  author. 


Huddleston,  Trevor.  Naught  for  Your 
Comfort.  New  York:  Macmillan, 
1963.  Macmillan  Paperbacks.  Pp.  188 

$1.45. 

In  the  light  of  the  current  race 
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revolution  in  America,  this  story  of 
the  author's  experience  with  apartheid 
is  perhaps  more  timely  than  when  it 
was   first   published   in    1956.   This 


paperback  edition  has  a  new  introduc- 
tion which  updates  the  South  African 
background. 

— Ed. 


The  Hebrew  Old  Testament  and  the  Minister  Today 

concluded 


complex  of  share-holders,  manage- 
ment, laborers,  and  factories  with 
their  equipment  and  products  as  a 
single  person,  that  is  a  corporation. 

We  suggest  that  in  this  passage 
"self"  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
broader  sense  of  the  whole  unit 
which  constitutes  the  person,  i.e.,  his 
wife  and  children:  the  immediate 
community  which  bears  the  individ- 
ual's name  and  shares  his  life.  The 
relationship  to  these  determines  the 
norm  of  love:  the  common  experi- 
ence, the  affection  and  consideration 
which  are  shown  to  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  by  them  to  husband  and 
father,  are  the  pattern  upon  which 
neighbor-love  is  to  be  modeled.  Thus 
the  commandment  is  to  be  under- 


stood as  meaning:  You  are  to  love 
your  fellow-man  as  though  he  were 
part  of  you,  i.e.,  part  of  the  kinship 
group  which  is  the  immediate  and 
natural  area  for  the  expression  of 
love.  The  measure  of  a  man's  love  is 
its  scope  or  inclusiveness;  the  wider 
its  reach,  and  the  more  who  are  made 
part  of  the  "self,"  the  greater  its 
depth  and  magnitude.  In  short,  he 
who  loves  much,  loves  many.  To  ful- 
fill the  commandment,  one  must  in- 
clude one's  fellow-man,  the  friend, 
but  also  the  stranger.  Another  way  to 
put  it  is  this:  "You  shall  love  your 
fellow-man  as  you  love  your  wife  and 
children — those  closest  to  you,  who 
are  you." 


Books  Received 


Allen,  Roland.  Missionary  Methods:  St. 
Paul's  or  Ours?  (6th  Ed.  Foreword  by 
Leslie  Newbigin.)  (Paperback.)  Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1962.  $1.65. 

Baird,  Jesse  Hays.  The  San  Anselmo 
Story.  A  Personalized  History  of  San 
Francisco  Theological  Seminary.  (Pa- 
perback.) Stockton,  Calif.:  The  Cali- 
fornia Lantern  Press,  1963.  Pp.  124. 
$2.95. 

Baxter,  Richard.  The  Reformed  Pastor. 
(Paperback.)  Richmond:  John  Knox 
Press,  1963.  Pp.  126.  $1.50. 

Broomall,  Wick.  The  Holy  Spirit.  A 
Scriptural  Study  of  His  Person  and 
Work.  (Christian  Faith  Series.)  Grand 
Rapids:  Baker,  1963.  Pp.  211.  $2.95. 

Buswell,  J.  Oliver.  A  Systematic  Theology 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  Volume 
One:  Theism  and  Biblical  Anthropol- 
ogy. Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1962. 
Pp.  430.  $6.95. 

Cauthen,  Kenneth.  The  Impact  of  Ameri- 
can Religious  Liberalism.  New  York: 
Harper,  1962.  $6.00. 

Ford,  W.  Herschel.  Simple  Sermons  for 
Funeral  Services.  Grand  Rapids:  Zon- 
dervan, 1962.  Pp.  54.  $1.50. 

Genne,  Elizabeth  and  William.  Christians 
and  the  Crisis  in  Sex  Morality.  (Reflec- 
tion Book.)  New  York:  Association 
Press,  1962.  Pp.  123.  $0.50. 

Gilson,  Etienne.  The  Elements  of  Chris- 
tian Philosophy.  (A  Mentor-Omega 
Book.)  New  York:  New  American 
Library,  1963.  Pp.  380.  $0.75. 

Graf,  Arthur  E.  Bought  With  a  Price. 
Springfield,  111.:  Faith  Publications, 
1961.  Pp.  140.  $3.00. 

Henderson,  Robert  W.  The  Teaching  Of- 
fice in  the  Reformed  Tradition.  A  His- 
tory of  the  Doctoral  Ministry.  Philadel- 
phia: Westminster,  1962.  Pp.  277. 
$6.50. 

lie  Speaks  from  the  Cross.  The  Seven 
Last  Words.  Sermons  by  seven  Protes- 
tants. Westwood,  N.  J.:  Revell,  1963. 
Pp.  126.  $3.00. 


Kevan,  Ernest  F.  Salvation.  (Christian 
Faith  Series.)  Grand  Rapids:  Baker, 
1963.  Pp.  130.  $2.50. 

Kik,  J.  Marcellus.  The  Supreme  Court 
and  Prayer  in  the  Public  School.  (In- 
ternational Library  of  Philosophy  and 
Theology.  Biblical  and  Theological 
Studies.)  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Publishing  Co.,  1963. 
Pp.  40.  $0.75. 

Littell,  Franklin  H.,  ed.  Sermons  to  In- 
tellectuals —  from  Three  Continents. 
New  York:  Macmillan,  1963.  Pp.  160. 
$3.95. 

Lynch,  William  F.  Christ  and  Apollo. 
(A  Mentor-Omega  Book.)  New  York: 
New  American  Library,  1963.  Pp.  254. 
$0.75. 

Marty,  Martin  E.  and  Peerman,  Dean. 
Pen-ultimates.  The  follies,  ploys,  and 
ironies  of  contemporary  religion  as  re- 
corded by  the  authors.  New  York: 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1963.  Pp. 
110.  $2.95. 

Moberg,  David  O.  The  Church  as  a  So- 
cial Institution.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N. 
J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1962.  Pp.  569. 
$10.00. 

Moody,  D.  L.  (Introduction  by).  The 
Scripture  Sourcebook.  A  Topical  Text- 
book of  Bible  Persons,  Places  and  Sub- 
jects. Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1962. 
Pp.  192;  and  22  pages,  The  Bible  Stu- 
dent's Manual.  $2.50. 

Unger,  Merrill  F.  Unger's  Bible  Com- 
mentary. Zechariah.  Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1963.  Pp.  275.  $6.95. 

Van  Ruller,  A.  A.  Zechariah  Speaks  To- 
day. Studies  in  Zechariah,  Chapters  1-8. 
(World  Christian  Books  No.  43,  Sec- 
ond Series — Paper.)  New  York:  Asso- 
ciation Press,  1962.  Pp.  79.  $1.00. 

Watts,  J.  W.  A  Distinctive  Translation  of 
Genesis.  (Paperback.)  Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1963.  Pp.  154.  $1.95. 

Wagoner,  Walter  D.  Bachelor  of  Divin- 
ity. New  York:  Roland  E.  Burdick, 
1963.  Pp.  159.  $3.50. 
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Sonnet  Sequence* 


One  afternoon  I  heard  the  songs  of  trees  singing 

As  the  birds  looked  on; 

The  sun  winked  at  me  through  the  water 

And  the  daisies'  roots  protruded  the  lava, 

As  the  river  carried  me  swiftly  along  the  rainbow. 

When 

I 

Stopped 

At 


The 

End 


The  pot  of  gold  was  empty — 
My  head  fell  into  the  basket 
As  the  clown  stood  on  his  feet. 


— William  Virgil  Davis,  '65. 


*  Published  under  the  title,  "Materialism"  in  the  Anthology,  America  Sings,   I960, 
National  Poetry  Association,  Los  Angeles. 
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From  the  President's  Desk — 

One  of  the  Weaknesses  to  which  human  nature  is  prone  is  to  set 
up  false  antitheses.  To  stress  one  truth,  we  deny  another.  "It  is  better  to  wear 
out  than  to  rust  out,"  we  say;  therefore  we  will  take  no  rest.  As  though  a 
proper  use  of  leisure  or  legitimate  periods  of  rest  were  "rusting  out"  and 
as  though,  in  order  to  avoid  "rusting  out"  it  is  necessary  to  "wear  out."  Or, 
"I  am  saved  by  grace,  not  by  works;  therefore,  I  will  do  no  good  works." 
As  though  doing  good  works  were  somehow  antithetical  to  salvation  by 
grace. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strain  of  this  in  our  current  stress  on  social  ethics 
at  the  expense  of  personal  ethics.  We  have  often  tithed  "mint  and  dill  and 
cummin,  and  have  neglected  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  justice  and 
mercy  and  faith"  (Matt.  23:23).  A  sudden  awakening  to  this  escape  from 
social  duty  by  preoccupation  with  minor  matters  of  our  personal  relationship 
to  God  seems  to  cause  a  reaction,  whereby  we  deliberately  become  indifferent 
to  the  one  as  a  witness  that  we  have  become  alert  to  the  other.  There  is 
added  in  the  Matthean  passage  quoted  above,  however,  these  words:  "these 
you  ought  to  have  done,  without  neglecting  the  others."  There  is  here,  along 
with  a  judgment  on  escape  from  social  obligation  through  preoccupation 
with  the  more  personal  aspects  of  one's  religious  life,  a  suggestion  that  no 
false  antithesis  between  these  two  aspects  of  life  should  be  set  up.  The  one 
should  not  be  neglected,  but  the  other  still  "ought"  to  be  done. 

Any  neglect  of  the  demands  of  social  justice  in  our  time,  any  effort  to 
escape  the  obligations  of  "justice  and  mercy,"  can  only  rest  under  the  terrible 
judgment  of  God  and  make  the  church  an  anachronism  in  our  contemporary 
world.  But  to  "justice  and  mercy"  there  is  added  "faith,"  and  the  suggestion 
that  the  more  private  aspects  of  a  disciplined  religious  life  are  still  worthy. 
We  tend  today  to  feel  that  if  a  man  is  right  in  his  social  ethics,  personal 
ethics  is  either  optional  or  irrelevant.  If  one  seeks  justice,  it  is  an  indifferent 
matter  whether  he  is  personally  honest,  whether  purity  of  heart  is  his  desire, 
whether  he  is  concerned  about  prayer,  faith,  and  right  theological  under- 
standing. 

Is  not  the  antithesis  false?  "These  you  ought  to  have  done,  without 
neglecting  the  others."  Why  cannot  we  have  both?  In  fact,  should  not  a 
true  concern  for  social  justice  lead  to  an  ever  deeper  wrestling  with  the 

— Concluded  on  page  32. 


Ad  Hoc 

This  ISSUE  presents  what  might  be  described  unimaginatively  as  "the- 
ory" and  "practice" — except  that  Professor  Lochman  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  short  on  practice,  teaching  as  he  does  behind  the  Iron  Curtain;  and 
George  Kehm  is  quick  to  explain  about  and  beyond  the  events  he  sets  out 
to  describe. 

Dr.  Jan  Lochman  is  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Comenius  Faculty  of 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia.  Our  seminary  community  had  taken  a  particular 
interest  in  that  school  last  year  (especially  making  a  book  collection)  and 
we  were  delighted  when  one  of  their  illustrious  teachers  visited  us  in  Feb- 
ruary and  delivered  the  address  printed  here.  The  same  paper  will  appear  in 
the  forthcoming  issue  of  Theology  Today,  and  we  record  our  appreciation  to 
the  editorial  staff  of  that  journal  for  their  agreement  to  our  prior  publication. 

Mr.  Kehm's  article  is  self-explanatory.  Pittsburgh  Seminary  has  been 
substantially  involved  in  civil  rights  affairs,  and  the  Greenwood  story  pro- 
vided a  new  "hot"  discussion-starter.  It  is  an  overworked  truism  that  under- 
standing, good  will,  and  even  Christian  love  cannot  be  legislated;  but  we 
think  you  will  agree  that  Mr.  Kehm's  report  provides  the  kind  of  first-hand 
information  and  perceptive  reflection  that  is  necessary  for  fair  appraisal  and 
sound  judgment — which  are  surely  a  binding  duty  upon  us  all. 

We  GREET  the  publication  of  a  new  journal  which  has  special  claims 
upon  our  interest  and  support.  The  Journal  of  Ecumenical  Studies,  Volume 
1,  Number  1,  appeared  this  past  quarter.  The  editors  are  PTS  professor 
Elwyn  Smith  and  Leonard  Swidler  of  Duquesne  University.  The  Duquesne 
University  Press  will  publish  this  attractive  journal  three  times  a  year  ( it  may 
be  ordered  from  that  press  at  $6.00  per  calendar  year).  The  precise  task  of 
this  new  publication  is  "to  provide  the  English  speaking  world  with  a 
periodical  devoted  to  serious — technical  when  necessary — examination  of 
the  issues  which  concern  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Orthodox  Christians." 
Among  the  associate  editors  are  Markus  Barth  (PTS)  and  Robert  Johnson 
(lately  PTS,  now  Yale);  Dietrich  Ritschl  of  our  faculty  is  a  book  review 
editor;  and  Professor  Barth  has  a  major  article  in  the  first  issue.  Several  of 
our  faculty  and  students  contribute  reviews  and  abstracts.  Our  readers  should 
add  the  Journal  of  Ecumenical  Studies  to  their  lists  of  preferred  reading. 

— Concluded  on  page  32. 


The  Significance  of  Historical 
Events  for  Ethical  Decisions 


by  J.  M.  LOCHMAN 


1  HE  QUESTION  of  the  importance 
of  historical  events  for  our  ethical 
and  political  decisions  is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  and  most  discussed 
problems  of  theology  today.  For  all 
of  us  world  history  has  become  an 
almost  inevitable  destiny.  Of  course 
it  is  true  that  in  the  past  also  people 
were  bound  by  the  conditions  of 
their  time  and  conditioned  by  his- 
tory. That  is  one  of  the  conditions  of 


human  life  at  any  time:  no  one 
chooses  the  time  and  place  in  which 
his  life  will  be  passed.  He  enters  a 
situation  which  is  to  a  large  extent 
already  ordered.  We  are  members  of 
a  certain  race,  a  certain  nation,  a  cer- 
tain class,  a  certain  church. 

Today,  however,  this  general  situa- 
tion has  become  far  more  acute. 
Never  before  has  human  life  been 
woven  into  such  an  intricate  web  of 
world  events.  In  former  times  people 
could  live  within  the  comparatively 
narrow  limits  of  their  tribe,  their 
town,  their  country,  which  were  only 
seldom  directly  affected  by  the  events 
of  world  history.  Today  this  is  no 
longer  possible.  During  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century  it  has  be- 
come absolutely  clear  that  "every- 
thing is  connected  with  everything 
else."  An  explosion  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe  which  would  not  have 
concerned  us  at  all  fifty  years  ago 
now  has  direct  repercussions  on  our 
own  lives.  This  is  particularly  clear 
in  relation  to  the  questions  of  peace 
and  war:  on  this  planet  we  are  all  in 
the  same  boat.  It  may  even  be  said: 
for  thousands  of  years  the  first  prob- 
lem facing  mankind  has  been  how 
to   control   Nature;    today   our   first 
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problem  is  history,  and  how  to  con- 
trol the  future  history  of  mankind. 
The  questions  of  the  significance  of 
historical  events  for  our  decisions  is 
therefore  extremely  urgent. 

And  k  is  among  the  theologians 
of  today  very  controversial.  Let  us 
try  to  indicate  the  field  of  discussion, 
pointing  out  two  typical  possibilities. 

I 

1.  A  REALIZATION  of  the  decisive 
power  of  history  over  our  lives  may 
at  first  stimulate  attempts  to  formu- 
late a  philosophy  of  history  or  a 
theology  of  history.  That  may  be  the 
classic  line  of  theological  thinking 
about  history.  It  was  the  Bible  ( espe- 
cially the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment) which  first  showed  mankind 
that  the  stage  of  world  history  is  the 
decisive  scene  where  our  decisions 
have  to  be  taken.  Nearly  all  the  reli- 
gions of  antiquity  were  directed  to- 
wards nature-mythology;  the  philoso- 
phy of  antiquity  was  strongly  meta- 
physical and  transcendental  in  its 
orientation,  seeking  truth,  meaning, 
and  reality  beyond  time  and  history. 
But  the  prophets  and  the  apostles 
emphatically  draw  attention  to  this 
world  and  its  history  as  the  sphere 
in  which  God  deals  with  His  people, 
in  which  He  brings  forth  Jesus 
Christ  as  His  ultimate  act  of  salva- 
tion, and  in  which  He  will  maintain 
His  loyalty  until  the  end  of  history. 


Of  course,  the  Bible  does  not  work 
out  an  abstract,  general  philosophy 
of  history.  It  has  little  interest  in  the 
course  of  world  history  as  such.  Its 
whole  attention  is  concentrated  upon 
the  history  of  the  Covenant — the  his- 
tory of  salvation.  But  the  light  of 
this  history — which  takes  place  with- 
in world  history  and  which  ultimate- 
ly means  the  salvation  of  the  nations, 
of  the  human  race — falls  also  upon 
the  whole  history  of  the  world  and 
of  the  nations.  They  too  are  in  the 
hand  of  the  One  God;  the  Cross 
stands  above  them  too;  God's  ulti- 
mate purpose  is  also  their  purpose. 
So  the  message  of  the  Bible  always 
provides  a  stimulus  to  examine  the 
course  and  the  meaning  of  history — 
including  those  trends  of  thought 
where  the  strict  concentration  upon 
the  Heilsgeschichte  has  become  gen- 
eralized and  secularized.  The  biblical 
background  can  be  clearly  traced  in 
all  the  past  philosophies  of  history 
— including  those  which  are  deliber- 
ately non-Christian. 

The  great  time  for  philosophy  of 
history,  both  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  world,  was  probably  the  19th 
century.  Schleiermacher,  the  great 
father  of  19th-century  Protestant 
theology,  already  called  theology  and 
the  Church  to  do  so:  "History  is  .  .  . 
the  loftiest  object  of  religion;  reli- 
gion begins  with  history  and  ends 
with  history."1*  History  is  "the  pro- 


*  The  Notes  to  this  article  begin  on  page  13. 
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foundest,  most  universal  revelation" 
of  what  is  deepest  and  holiest.  And 
the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, Hegel  and  Marx,  were  also  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  history. 
Hegel  regarded  k  as  sheer  lack  of 
faith  if  the  Church  did  not  venture 
upon  a  philosophy  of  history,  for 
"Christians  are  initiated  into  God's 
mysteries,  and  this  gives  us  also  the 
key  to  world  history."2  So  these  at- 
tempts were  ventured  upon,  both  in 
the  Church  and  in  the  world.  Many 
people  who  lost  their  faith  in  the 
Christian  Heilsgeschichte  retained 
their  faith  in  history  as  the  ultimate 
religion.3 

Through  the  terrible  catastrophes 
of  the  two  world  wars  this  faith  was 
shattered  during  the  20th  century — 
and  so  were  other  types  of  philoso- 
phy of  history  such  as  the  American 
Social  Gospel  with  its  faith  in  the 
progressive  attainment  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  through  the  democratic 
ordering  of  modern  society.  Never- 
theless, despite  all  these  blows,  the 
philosophy  of  history  is  far  from 
dead.  Even  in  Germany,  some  of  the 
younger  theologians  have  recently 
been  trying  to  revive  the  19th  cen- 
tury traditions  of  a  philosophy,  and 
to  carry  it  further — even  as  far  as 
the  somewhat  ambiguous  idea  about 
"the  Revelation  as  history."4 

2.  In  opposition  to  the  old  and 

the  new  philosophy  of  history  and 
theology  of  history,  the  20th  century 


has  produced  an  increasingly  strong 
tendency  to  mistrust  history.  This 
mistrust  springs  not  only  from  the 
destruction  of  faith  in  the  great  phil- 
osophies of  history,  owing  to  the 
shattering  events  of  our  time.  It 
springs  also  (and  that  is  its  strength ) 
from  a  protest  against  the  "wearier" 
forms  of  "confidence  in  history,"  es- 
pecially against  relativistic  histori- 
cism,  which  regarded  the  truth  mere- 
ly as  a  predicate  of  changing  history. 
It  sprang  also  from  despair,  and  that 
is  perhaps  its  weakness:  despair 
about  the  course  of  contemporary 
history.  This  type  of  theological  view 
of  the  events  of  history  assumes 
many  different  forms.5  But  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  the  form  which  has 
had  the  most  influence:  the  theology 
of  Rudolf  Bultmann. 

Bultmann's  philosophy  of  history 
is  based  on  the  work  of  Martin  Hei- 
degger. According  to  the  latter  the 
essence  of  history  is  Geschichtlich- 
keit  ("historicity").  The  whole  at- 
tention of  this  philosophy  is  concen- 
trated upon  this  "essence"  of  history, 
i.e.,  upon  my  Geschichtlichkeit  as 
"the  essential  structure"  of  existence 
— not  upon  history  as  a  process  of 
individual  and  collective  events. 
Finally  Heidegger  pronounces  this 
history  to  be  "the  commonplaces  of 
vulgar  history,"  and  our  involvement 
with  it  as  a  failure  to  perceive  our 
real  nature,  forgetting  what  we 
really  are  and  concentrating  our  at- 
tention on  "the  commonplaces  of  Mr. 
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Everyman."  The  question  of  the 
events  of  world  history  is  a  false 
flight  from  death.  The  history  of 
philosophy  is  therefore  the  arch-lie: 
"All  history  calculates  what  the  fu- 
ture will  be  like,  on  the  basis  of  cer- 
tain views  of  the  past.  History  is  the 
constant  destruction  of  the  future."6 

The  ideas  of  Rudolf  Bultmann 
follow  the  same  lines.  He  too  starts 
with  the  essence  of  history,  which  he 
finds  in  the  Geschichtlichkeit  of 
human  nature — human  temporality. 
Man  always  lives  in  the  future;  his 
real  life  is  always  before  him;  he  is 
"always  on  the  way  to  what  he  wants 
to  be."  The  essential  thing  is  always 
to  attain  the  real  nature  of  that  fu- 
ture, and  not  to  miss  it.  For  ultimate- 
ly there  is  no  real  history  beyond 
this  Geschichtlichkeit  of  mine.  Our 
thought  and  our  action  must  there- 
fore be  concentrated  upon  that — sole- 
ly upon  that.  'The  man  who  com- 
plains that  he  cannot  see  any  mean- 
ing in  history,  and  that  his  own  life 
therefore  has  no  meaning  either  be- 
cause it  is  interwoven  v/ith  history" 
must  be  told:  "Don't  look  around 
you  at  the  history  of  the  world;  look 
into  your  own  personal  history.  The 
meaning  of  history  is  always  present 
with  you;  you  cannot  look  at  it  as  a 
spectator;  you  can  only  see  it  by  tak- 
ing responsible  decisions.  Every  mo- 
ment contains  the  dormant  possibil- 
ity of  being  the  eschatological  mo- 
ment. You  must  awaken  it."7 

Bultmann  argues  as  a  theologian, 


and  his  view  of  history  is  expressed 
as  a  Christian,  eschatological  view. 
He  must  therefore  work  the  biblical 
motives  into  his  own  concept,  espe- 
cially the  prophetic  view  which  re- 
gards the  events  of  history  also  as 
signs  of  God's  judgment  and  of  His 
mercy.  How  can  he  do  this?  Bult- 
mann takes  his  stand  on  the  thesis 
that  a  sublimation  of  the  prophets' 
theology  of  history  into  existential 
Geschichtlichkeit  corresponds  to  the 
message  of  the  Bible  itself,  on  all 
essential  points.  It  is  true,  the 
prophets  regarded  history  as  the 
scene  of  God's  concrete  action.  But 
this  belief  was  soon  sublimated  (in 
apocalyptic  thought)  into  mythology 
and  metaphysics;  apocalyptism  was 
then  still  further  removed  from  this 
world;  and  this  opened  up  a  way  for 
us — the  way  to  the  existential  inter- 
pretation. Bultmann  insists  on  this 
existentialization.  That  means  even- 
tually my  own  existence  is  the  only 
point  to  which  our  decisions  in  his- 
tory are  related:  "In  the  decision  of 
faith  I  decide  not  for  a  responsible 
action,  but  for  a  new  understanding 
of  myself  as  a  man  freed  from  him- 
self by  God's  grace  and  given  back 
to  himself  anew,  in  order  to  live  by 
the  grace  of  God"8  The  history  of 
the  world  does  not  concern  the 
Christian  at  all — at  any  rate  not  di- 
rectly. This  applies  already  to  the 
work  of  Christ:  "The  coming  of 
Christ  is  an  event  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Eternity,  which  is  incommensur- 
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able  in  relation  to  historical  time." 
It  applies  also  to  our  own  life  and 
action:  "In  his  faith  the  Christian  is 
a  contemporary  of  Christ;  time  and 
world-history  are  superseded."9 

If  we  try  to  apply  the  results 
of  our  comparison  between  the  two 
different  Christian  concepts  of  his- 
tory to  our  question,  we  arrive  at 
two  different  answers.  In  fact  they 
are  diametrically  opposed.  The  "phi- 
losophy of  history"  concept  regards 
the  events  of  history  as  supremely 
important  in  relation  to  ethical  deci- 
sions. This  applies  especially  to  the 
form  of  this  philosophy:  if  history  is 
really  Heilsgeschkhte,  then  it  is 
absolutely  crucial  to  recognize  the 
kairos  of  history  and  to  seize  it — 
for  a  genuine  decision  can  be  taken 
only  in  relation  to  this  kairos,  recog- 
nizing truly  the  "logic  of  history" 
and  actively  adapting  itself  to  the 
necessity  of  history.  "Volentem  fata 
ducunt,  nolentem  trahunt" — tertium 
non  datur.10  For  our  own  action, 
therefore,  it  is  essential  to  decipher 
the  signs  of  the  times.  It  is  they 
which  decide  even  what  is  "good" 
and  what  is  "bad";  for  what  is  good 
is  what  corresponds  with  the  course 
of  history.  But  the  historical  situa- 
tion is  also  ethically  decisive  for  the 
"more  tired"  forms  of  philosophy  of 
history:  if  truth  is  a  predicate  of 
history,  and  if  history  is  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end,  then  the  course  of 
history  is  our  final  hope  and  our  final 


point  of  relation:  we  must  act  in 
accordance  with  history.  So  the  phi- 
losophy of  history  takes  the  events  of 
history  very  seriously. 

It  is  quite  different  when  history 
is  existentially  transformed  into 
Geschichtlichkeit.  This  regards  the 
events  of  history  as  quite  unimpor- 
tant. They  are  a  sea  of  chaos,  and  it 
really  is  not  worthwhile  to  take  too 
much  interest  in  them.  The  only 
thing  which  may  therefore  be  profit- 
able for  our  ethical  decisions  may  be 
an  attempt  to  perceive  a  new  mean- 
ing in  the  processes  of  history,  "as 
long  as  the  pressure  and  the  con- 
flicts continue,  under  which  the 
Christian  has  to  purify  his  soul."  So 
it  is  quite  logical  if  Bultmann  re- 
gards it  as  one  of  the  two  main 
temptations  of  the  Protestant  Church 
today,  that  it  is  clearly  and  concretely 
taking  political  action  in  contempo- 
rary history.  It  is  true,  the  Christian 
has  a  political  responsibility — but  it 
concerns  not  so  much  his  faith  as  his 
reason  and  his  personal  judgment. 
"it  is  the  duty  of  theology  and  of  the 
Church  to  point  out  his  responsi- 
bility in  its  preaching.  But  it  is  not 
the  task  of  theology  and  of  the 
Church  "to  draw  up  political  rules 
and  thus  relieve  the  individual  of 
responsibility  for  his  own  deci- 
sion."11 Our  decisions  of  faith  have 
nothing  to  do  directly  with  the 
events  of  history.  It  is  characteristic 
of  Bultmann  that  he  regards  the 
course  of  world  history  as  somewhat 
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power  of  the  Christian  life.  So  the 
Christian  lives  in  history.  He  regards 
human  confusion  quite  soberly.  He 
believes  quite  soberly  in  God's  provi- 
dence. "We  are  living  in  the  Penulti- 
mate— we  believe  in  the  Ultimate": 
this  phrase  taken  from  Bonhoeffer's 
Ethik  applies  also  to  our  decisions  in 
face  of  history. 

Both  the  views  of  history  men- 
tioned fall  short  of  this  biblical 
view.  The  philosophy  of  history  cer- 
tainly understands  something  about 
human  confusion;  but  is  it  not  in 
danger  of  under-estimating  it  and 
thus  impairing  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Ultimate  and  the  Penulti- 
mate? The  existential  view  of  his- 
tory certainly  understands  about 
God's  providence;  but  is  it  not  in 
danger  of  separating  it  (as  "the  Ulti- 
mate") completely  from  our  human 
history,  thus  leaving  us  in  despair? 
The  two  things  are  inseparable.  In 
my  own  view,  it  is  only  against  this 
background  that  the  question  of  the 
significance  of  historical  events  for 
our  ethical  and  political  decisions 
can  be  given  a  proper  theological 
basis.  How  can  we  now  answer  this 
question,   concretely  and   positively? 

II 
Our  view  of  history  as  a  sphere 
"ruled  by  divine  providence  and 
formed  by  human  confusion"  seems 
to  me  to  lead  to  important  conse- 
quences for  our  theme,  consequences 
which  are  of  central  importance  for 


disastrous  and  catastrophic.  Faced  by 
the  events  of  contemporary  history 
"men  and  women  realize  not  only 
their  dependence  on  those  events, 
but  also  their  own  helplessness.  They 
feel  that  they  are  not  only  involved 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  but  that 
they  are  at  its  mercy.  There  is  par- 
ticular bitterness  in  this  feeling  to- 
day."12 There  is  a  certain  nostalgia 
m  this  concept  of  history. 

Both  views  of  history  are  put  for- 
ward as  "Christian,"  and  still  they 
are  contradictory.  This  is  a  warning, 
not  to  base  our  ethical  decisions  on 
one  of  these  views  alone.  They  are 
a  Scylla  and  Charybdis  between 
which  we  must  steer  our  course;  both 
fall  short  of  the  biblical  view. 

We  realize  their  shortcomings  if 
we  compare  them  with  the  main 
emphases  of  the  Bible's  message.  The 
biblical  view  of  history  seems  to  me 
to  be  marked  by  two  perceptions, 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
pregnant  phrase:  bominum  con- 
fusione  et  Dei  providentia  historia 
regitur.13  Both  must  be  taken  seri- 
ously: the  Bible  is  well  acquainted 
with  "human  confusion,"  with  his- 
tory as  the  sphere  of  human  freedom 
and  human  guilt.  But  in  spite  of  all 
this  confusion  the  Bible  attests  its 
firm  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of 
God — even  in  history.  God  has  not 
abandoned  history.  This  is  a  state- 
ment of  faith,  not  a  principle  of 
one's  own  philosophy  of  history.  But 
as    a    statement    of    faith    it    is    the 
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our  basic  ethical  attitude  in  face  of 
history.14 

If  history  stands  under  God's 
providence — or  to  express  it  in  clear- 
er theological  terms,  if  history  is  the 
place  where  Jesus  Christ  accepted 
our  human  lot  in  complete  solidarity, 
in  which  he  became  our  contempo- 
rary in  history,  and  "dwelt  among 
us"  {John  1:14) — then  it  must  be 
taken  with  great  seriousness  also  as 
our  place. 

Our  place  in  history  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  chance,  it  is  not  an  Adiaphor- 
on,  it  is  not  a  side-stage  imposing  no 
responsibility  upon  us,  and  which  we 
can  change  at  will.  It  is  our  'unique 
opportunity"  entrusted  to  us  here 
and  now.  We  have  no  other.  And  it 
is  also  the  scene  of  our  vocation, 
the  actual  scene  of  our  concrete  re- 
sponsibility, the  only  one  we  have, 
in  which  we  must  either  acquit  our- 
selves of  our  vocation — or  fall.  All 
that  sounds  rather  commonplace,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  a  truism.  For  it  is 
so  easy  to  miss  that  opportunity,  and 
so  many  people  do  so.  Some  people 
are  always  behind,  they  come  limp- 
ing after,  they  are  always  longing 
for  the  past.  And  others  are  impa- 
tient with  the  present  time;  they  are 
already  living  in  the  dreams  of  their 
future.  Both  these  types  of  people 
are  in  danger  of  missing  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  present — their  concrete 
tasks,  the  people  around  them,  their 
actual  occupation.  And  how  easy  it 
is  for  people  to  miss  the  concrete 


opportunities  of  their  calling;  dis- 
contented with  their  lot,  they  long 
for  a  different  one,  and  dream  of 
other  opportunities;  or  else  they 
withdraw  into  themselves  and  be- 
come embittered  and  defiant.  All  that 
is  humanly  understandable  in  certain 
situations.  But  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view  it  is  not  justifiable. 
"It  is  here,  and  not  in  any  other 
place,  that  God's  call  must  be  per- 
ceived and  His  commandment  ful- 
filled. Loyalty  to  Him  requires  loyal- 
ty also  to  one's  place  in  life."15 

All  this  applies  especially  to  our 
ethical  decisions.  From  the  biblical 
point  of  view,  ethics  cannot  exist  at 
all  apart  from  their  historical  setting, 
ethics  cannot  be  divorced  from  time. 
In  this  respect  the  eschatological 
orientation  of  the  New  Testament 
should  be  taken  very  seriously,  and 
the  consequences  which  the  apostles 
deduce  from  it  in  their  ethical  com- 
mandments. The  New  Testament  is 
not  concerned  with  abstract  princi- 
ples, nor  with  dogmatic  laws  di- 
vorced from  time  and  space;  it  is 
concerned  with  recognizing  time 
soberly,  seizing  it,  "redeeming"  it — 
and  acting  accordingly  in  the  place 
and  time  appointed  us.  (We  need 
only  recall  the  eschatological  Para- 
nesis  of  Romans  13:1  Iff;  1  Thess. 
5:  Iff,  etc.;  also  the  "house-tables" 
mentioned  in  Eph.  5:22S;  Col. 
3:18ff,  etc.  This  eschatological  orien- 
tation of  the  ethics  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament— and  the  ethical  orientation 
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of  the  eschatology  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament—  applies  also  to  our  deci- 
sions when  faced  by  the  events  of 
history.)  Of  course,  eschatology  is 
not  simply  history,  and  history  is  not 
simply  eschatology.  But  the  light  of 
eschatology  illumines  faith  in  history 
and  compels  us  to  shape  it  according- 
ly: to  decipher  the  signs  of  the  time, 
and  to  do  what  is  necessary  here  and 
now.  Thus  the  Christian  ethic,  be- 
cause it  is  eschatological,  is  definitely 
related  to  history.  It  can  never  be 
sufficient  simply  to  repeat  what  was 
demanded  of  people  "in  past  times 
and  in  different  places,"  however 
well  they  may  have  responded  to  the 
challenge  of  that  time.  It  is  here  and 
now  that  we  have  to  fulfil  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Living  God.  Faith 
takes  that  commandment  seriously; 
and  for  that  very  reason  it  strives  to 
fulfil  that  commandment  here  and 
now. 

(I  should  like  to  give  an  example 
to  illustrate  this  importance  of  the 
historical  situation  for  our  ethical 
decisions:  the  question  of  war.  We 
all  know  the  theory  of  the  "just 
war,"  and  we  know  that  for  centuries 
it  has  been  the  classical  teaching  of 
the  Christian  Church  about  war. 
Some  Christian  groups  have  always 
been  opposed  to  this  teaching,  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  distortion  of 
God's  will.  There  are  other  Chris- 
tians, however,  who  have  no  objec- 
tion to  warfare  in  principle  as  ap- 
plied  in  the  past,  but  who  clearly 
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feel  that  the  old  categories  are  no 
longer  applicable  to  our  present  his- 
torical situation,  because  in  the 
atomic  age  the  danger  of  atomic 
warfare  is  a  complete  negation  of 
every  form  of  justice,  and  because 
it  constitutes  a  radical  menace  to  the 
very  existence  of  mankind.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  that  today 
we  can  no  longer  simply  hand  on  the 
traditional,  classical  formulations  and 
decisions  relating  to  war.  They  are 
an  absurd  anachronism  in  our  pres- 
ent situation.  We  must  seek  new 
ways  and  new  formulations.  And 
that  is  where  the  astonishing  thing 
happens  for  many  of  us;  the  clear 
message  of  Jesus  is  illumined  for  us 
afresh  —  because  we  take  the  new 
situation  seriously.  It  is  not  the  his- 
torical events  themeslves  which  give 
his  message  this  additional  force. 
Nothing  in  history  could  ever  do 
that.  But  Jesus'  commandment, 
which  had  been  watered  down  into 
abstract  terms,  becomes  strong  and 
powerful  when  we  obediently  apply 
the  Gospel  to  actual  life.  This  is  an- 
other reason  why  the  historical  situa- 
tion must  be  taken  seriously.16) 

Although  faith  takes  the  events  of 
history  seriously,  it  does  not  take 
them  "with  deadly  seriousness."  For 
history  is  also  the  sphere  of  "human 
confusion,"  and  should  not  on  any 
account  be  taken  with  deadly  seri- 
ousness. Both  facts  are  stressed  in 
our  slogan:  history  is  a  human  activ- 
ity, not  the  work  of  daemons;   the 
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power  of  history  is  not  the  power  of 
God  nor  the  power  of  the  devil.  It 
must  not  be  regarded  either  as  di- 
vine or  as  devilish.  And  history  is 
the  outcome  of  human  confusions; 
it  is  not  entirely  sublime,  venerable, 
or  holy.  We  need  not  be  bewitched 
or  dazzled  by  the  course  of  history. 
Of  course,  it  does  bewitch  and  daz- 
zle us,  filling  us  either  with  "enthusi- 
astic" optimism  or  with  sceptical  de- 
featism. (Both  the  concepts  of  his- 
tory that  we  have  mentioned  may 
perhaps  bear  some  traces  of  this.) 
But  there  is  no  biblical  justification 
for  this  attitude.  The  events  of  his- 
tory must  be  evaluated  soberly  and 
realistically. 

In  concrete  terms  this  means:  that 
no  historical  position  must  be  raised 
to  an  absolute.  This  is  true  already  of 
our  own  lives.  We  are  not  the  pris- 
oners of  history,  and  we  must  not 
live  as  if  we  were.  Our  situation  in 
history  is  the  base  from  which  we 
act.  We  cannot  take  action  from  any 
other  position;  but  we  do  take  action 
from  it,  i.e.,  we  are  not  simply  domi- 
nated by  it.  Karl  Barth  has  expressed 
this  in  a  very  apt  way;  he  says,  "We 
must  not  regard  our  position  in  his- 
tory as  our  grave,  but  as  our 
cradle."17  Our  position  is  not  equiva- 
lent to  our  completed  vocation;  it  is 
a  preparation  for  that  vocation.  This 
vocation  (the  call  of  the  Christian 
Gospel)  illumines  our  history,  not 
vice  versa.  In  this  light  we  recognize 
our  "cradle"  as  a  gift  and  gratefully 


accept  it;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
realize  that  it  is  a  task,  a  point  of 
departure  for  a  life  of  faith.  So  the 
eschatological  call  first  shows  us  our 
concrete  place  in  history,  and  then 
calls  us  to  move  forward  from  that 
place,  not  in  order  to  leave  it  empty 
(in  the  general-abstract,  cosmopoli- 
tan sense)  but  in  order  to  fill  it  with 
the  Message  of  Christ.  It  is  the  place 
where  we  prove  ourselves,  the  place 
where  we  make  our  witness;  it  is  not 
to  be  accepted  passively,  but  to  be 
moulded  actively. 

Our  position  in  history  must  not 
be  turned  into  an  Absolute  in  its 
relation  to  our  own  lives,  and  even 
less  in  relation  to  the  lives  of  others. 
This  is  a  constant  temptation:  to 
judge  others  by  one's  own  standards. 
In  a  certain  sense  it  is  "natural";  we 
cannot  help  thinking  and  acting 
from  our  own  point  of  view.  This 
"bias"  is  inevitable  when  thinking 
about  history,  and  acting  in  it.  But 
this  situation  must  be  soberly  real- 
ized; we  must  not  "take  it  for  grant- 
ed," as  a  dogma;  we  must  be  ready 
for  genuine  encounter  and  conversa- 
tion with  people  in  different  situa- 
tions. Otherwise  our  own  view  be- 
comes an  absolute  norm.  If  we  do 
not  remember  our  own  "human  con- 
fusion," history  becomes  dehuman- 
ized; the  sphere  of  human  decisions 
develops  into  a  battle-ground  for 
daemons;  for  whenever  I  turn  my 
personal  view  into  an  absolute  norm, 
the  other  person  will  be  daemonized. 
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It  is  of  particular  importance  to 
recognize  this  today;  it  is  a  particu- 
larly acute  point  of  our  ethical  re- 
sponsibility in  the  contemporary 
world.  We  are  living  in  the  age  of 
the  Cold  War  in  a  world  in  which 
every  conceivable  means  is  enlisted 
( except  nuclear  warfare  which  would 
mean  universal  suicide)  to  fight  our 
opponents.  It  is  an  age  full  of  divi- 
sions and  tensions.  In  this  situation 
even  the  Christian  Church  is  tempt- 
ed to  adopt  the  strategy  of  the  Cold 
War.  This  intensifies  the  spirit  of 
the  Cold  War;  for  it  is  precisely  in 
the  religious  categories  that  one's 
opponent  is  easily  stamped  as  an 
adversary  of  God  ( i.e.,  daemonized ) . 
This  is  clearly  a  danger  to  the  spirit 
of  understanding;  one  cannot  nego- 
tiate with  daemons.  The  difficult,  but 
hopeful,  way  of  negotiation  and  ef- 
fort is  defamed  from  the  outset  as 
an  illusion.  Christians  must  try  to 
counter  this  tendency.  In  the  world 


of  "human  confusion"  the  struggles 
are  not  between  angels  and  daemons; 
they  are  human  tensions.  That  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  innocuous; 
they  go  very  deep.  But  they  certain- 
ly must  not  be  regarded  as  insuper- 
able. For  they  are  just  human  ten- 
sions. The  task  of  Christian  theology 
is  soberly  to  develop  this  view  of 
history,  to  bear  the  witness  to  it  in 
our  efforts  for  peace  in  the  divided 
world.  By  doing  so,  by  carefully  lis- 
tening to  one  another,  without  con- 
cealing the  differences  between  us 
(realizing  the  human  relativity  of 
our  views,  in  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel) we  shall  not  only  prove  the 
genuineness  of  ecumenical  contacts; 
we  shall  also  set  up  a  sign  of  hope 
and  of  reconciliation  for  our  fellow- 
men.  This  is  a  very  practical  way  in 
which  to  seal  our  theological  reflec- 
tions concerning  the  significance  of 
historical  events  for  ethical  decisions. 


Notes 

1  Addresses  on  Religion,  2nd  Address. 

2  Vernunft  in  der  Geschichte,  ed.  Hoffmeister,  p.  46. 

3  E.g.,  Burckhardt,  Dilthey,  Croce,  and  Troeltsch.  See  K.  Lowith,  Welt  geschichte  und 

Heilsgeschehen,  p.  176f:  "The  modern  over-appreciation  of  history,  and  of  'the 
world'  as  'history,'  is  the  outcome  of  our  estrangement  from  the  natural  theology  of 
antiquity,  and  from  the  supernatural  theology  of  Christianity.  .  .  .  Faith  in  the 
absolute  relevance  of  history,  which  has  made  the  books  of  Spengler  and  Toynbee 
best-sellers,  has  been  brought  about  by  the  emancipation  of  the  modern  view  of  his- 
tory from  its  original  limitation  by  classical  cosmology  and  by  Christian  theology." 

4  Wolfhart  Panneberg  and  his  friends. 

5  It  would  be  worthwhile,  for  instance,  to  describe  the  ideas  of  Danek,  an  outstanding 
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Old   Testament   theologian   in   Czechoslovakia,   against   the    background    of   Czech 
theology. 

*Holzwege  (=  False  Tracks),  p.  301. 

7  Geschichte  und  Eschatologie,  p.  181. 

*IbU.,  p.  191. 

9 Ibid.,  p.  182. 

io  (<«  ^he  fates  carry  us  along,  whether  we  will  or  not';  there  is  no  third  course.") 

^Glauben  und  Verstehen,  III,  p.  196. 

12  Geschichte  und  Eschatologie,  p.  2f. 

13  "History  is  governed  by  human  confusion  and  by  divine  providence."  For  the 
biblical-theological  basis  for  this  view  of  world  history  I  should  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion especially  to  what  Karl  Barth  writes  in  Kirchliches  Dogmatik,  IV.3,pp.  784-825. 

14  In  my  opinion  this  view  of  history  is  also  of  importance  for  other  questions,  e.g.,  are 
these  decisions  decisions  of  faith,  or  are  they  merely  questions  of  judgment?  As  is 
well  known,  this  question  is  one  of  those  most  debated  by  German  and  Continental 
theologians  today.  If  one  bears  in  mind  the  two  different  concepts  of  history,  it  is 
fairly  clear  what  the  answer  will  be  in  this  case  also.  A  philosophy  of  history  regards 
decision  in  face  of  history  as  a  matter  of  faith;  if  history  is  a  divine  revelation 
(direct  or  indirect)  it  calls  for  a  corresponding  attitude — an  attitude  of  faith.  Ac- 
cording to  the  existential  concept,  however,  history  is  a  factor  which  is  irrelevant  to 
theology,  and  our  attitude  to  the  events  of  history  is  a  question  of  purely  rational 
judgment.  Ultimately  faith  has  nothing  to  do  with  history.  In  the  secular  sphere  of 
history  faith  at  most  emphasizes  our  responsibility  in  principle,  but  it  cannot  give 
concrete  guidance.  That  is  only  in  the  power  of  reason  and  judgment.  According  to 
the  concept  of  history  indicated,  both  answers  seem  to  me  inadequate.  If  history  is  a 
sphere  of  "human  confusion,"  then  the  events  of  history  must  really  be  considered 
with  extreme  soberness.  We  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  proclaiming  "judgments  of 
faith"  in  the  confusion  of  human  quarrels;  we  must  not  be  too  ready  to  "preach," 
where  the  immediate  need  is  to  have  a  clear  grasp  of  the  facts.  Most  important  of 
all,  we  must  not  claim  that  our  own  limited  view  is  "the  Christian  view"  and  make 
our  political  differences  into  religious  or  metaphysical  fronts.  Our  views  must  not 
assume  the  character  of  a  "last  judgment";  our  quarrels  must  not  be  carried  on  as  if 
they  were  crusades.  There  is  constant  justification  here  for  Bultmann's  concern  in 
emphasizing  the  sober,  logical,  reflective  aspect  of  our  views  of  history.  But  in  my 
opinion  this  concern  is  made  into  an  absolute,  and  this  is  not  justifiable.  Of  course, 
we  are  living  in  the  Penultimate  and  should  think  and  argue  accordingly  (i.e. 
logically) .  But  we  believe  in  the  Ultimate;  amid  all  the  relativities  of  historical 
events,  amid  all  logical  considerations,  our  faith  is  not  dumb.  Wherever  we  en- 
counter man,  there  faith  must  speak.  This  does  not  mean  that  logic  is  simply 
excluded.  In  this  respect  it  is  not  a  choice  of  "either  faith  or  logic";  nor  is  it  a  ques- 
tion of  choosing  between  "human  confusion"  and  "divine  providence."  On  the  con- 
trary: faith  calls  for  logical  thought;  but  it  is  faith  which  calls.  Faith  is  not  neutral, 
it  is  "partial";  following  in  the  steps  of  Jesus,  faith  takes  sides  with  man,  and 
appeals  to  reason  to  seek  in  this  direction.  So  our  ethical  decisions  are  of  faith,  not 
dualistically  as  bare  questions  of  judgment;  they  must  be  understood  in  the  unity  of 
the  obedient  life  which  tries  to  act  in  faith  and  in  the  light  of  reason  (without 
separating  them). 

15  Karl  Barth,  Kirchliche  Dogmatik,  III.4,  p.  710. 
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16  It  is  one  of  the  important  points  in  the  theology  of  J.  L.  Hromadka  that  he  stresses 
this  fact.  The  slogan  "take  the  historical  situation  seriously"  has  become  a  real 
ceterum  autem  of  his  message,  especially  during  the  last  decades.  In  the  ecumenical 
movement  today  we  find  hardly  a  single  important  theologian  who  has  devoted  so 
much  thought  to  our  position  in  history,  and  to  the  meaning  of  the  tremendous 
changes  in  church  and  society.  He  is  therefore  criticized  on  account  of  having  a 
boundless  preference  for  philosophizing  about  history,  and  theologizing  about  his- 
tory. When  reading  Hromadka  one  constantly  comes  across  phrases  which  indicate 
a  tendency  to  philosophize  about  history,  such  as  "we  are  confronted  today  by  a 
completely  new  era  in  the  history  of  mankind,"  contemporary  events  "reflect  the 
deep  change,  the  turning-point  which  has  taken  place  in  the  structure  of  history," 
"the  challenge  of  the  hour,"  we  must  examine  "the  dimensions-of -depth  in  the 
course  of  history,"  and  so  on.  And  if,  in  addition,  one  takes  account  of  the  fact 
that  Hromadka  is  a  pupil  of  Troeltsch,  and  that  he  is  clearly  influenced  by  his 
teacher  in  spite  of  being  a  theologian,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  clear:  Hromadka 
is  a  philosopher  of  history  cloaked  as  a  theologian. 

In  spite  of  all  the  apparent  evidence  for  this,  however,  this  conclusion  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  example  of  rushing  to  a  conclusion,  which  is  not  justified.  A  clear  dis- 
tinction must  be  drawn.  The  theological  fatality  of  a  philosophy  of  history  breaks 
out  where  one  transforms  history  (consciously  or  unconsciously)  into  a  religious  or 
secular  "doctrine  of  salvation,"  when  one  ascribes  the  nature  of  a  Revelation  to  his- 
torical events,  and  then  turns  one's  own  views  of  history  into  an  absolute — into 
religious  judgments.  But  this  is  just  what  Hromadka  does  not  do.  He  angrily  rejects 
any  attempt  to  interpret  history  as  Heilsgeschichte  or  as  Revelation:  "It  is  not 
legitimate  to  regard  history  and  its  events  as  a  source  of  Revelation;  I  will  waste  no 
words  on  this  point."  [Letter  to  Karl  Barth,  Antwort,  p.  4.]  And  he  is  sincere  in 
this.  His  whole  life-work  is  a  protest  against  everything  which  tries  to  restrict  the 
Gospel  within  natural  factors.  The  Gospel  is  free — and  it  liberates.  This  great  cer- 
tainty shines  out  of  all  Hromadka's  writings — and  not  only  out  of  them  but  out  of 
his  whole  life.  So  it  frees  us  too  from  history,  and  of  course  from  all  forms  of 
philosophy  about  history,  which  are  always  tempted  to  weave  the  Christian  Gospel 
into  their  theories.  But  the  Gospel,  the  Message  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Word 
incarnate  of  God,  "liberates  us  from  history  within  history,  just  as  it  liberates  us 
from  death  and  the  grave."  \Kirchliche  Existenz  in  der  heutigen  Situation,  sympo- 
sium Kirche  und  Verkundigung,  p.  15.] 

The  fact  that  the  Christian  Gospel  is  free  from  history,  but  at  the  same  time 
within  history  and  for  history,  is  perhaps  the  very  heart  of  Hromadka's  theology.  It 
is  clearly  rooted  in  Christology,  in  "the  Gospel  of  the  way  to  man"  (as  he  has 
called  his  kleine  Dogmatik) .  Hromadka  says  that  we  must  obediently  occupy  the 
place  which  the  Son  of  God  has  occupied  for  us.  He  entered  earthly  history  to  the 
full;  he  therefore  cannot  be  related  only  to  our  religious  life  beyond  history,  its 
purification  and  spiritualization;  he  must  be  sought  in  the  middle  and  in  the  depth 
of  the  reality  of  history.  That  is  the  ultimate  meaning  of  Hromadka's  concept  of 
history:  the  reality  of  our  following  Christ.  "My  concern  is  to  show  that  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  its  theologians  must  face  history  courageously,  and  must  grapple 
with  contemporary  realities  in  all  their  naked  pitilessness.  And  the  purpose  of  this 
is  not  to  adapt  oneself  to  history  and  its  changes,  for  any  reason  whatever,  or  to 
mould  theological  thought  in  accordance  with  history;  it  purpose  is  to  attain  real 
theological  control  of  any  historical  situation."  [Antwort,  p.  4.]  And  this  concern — 
to  take  history  seriously  for  the  sake  of  the  way  of  Jesus  Christ-— must  be  whole- 
heartedly approved.  So  Hromadka  is  not  a  philosopher  of  history  in  the  cloak  of  a 
theologian;  he  is  a  genuine  theologian — though  perhaps  sometimes  in  the  cloak  of  a 
philosopher  of  history. 

17  See  Karl  Barth,  Kirchliche  Dogmatik,  IV.3,  p.  714. 


Holy  Week  In  Greenwood 


by  George  H.  Kehm 


The  little  note  the  secretary 
had  left  on  my  desk  looked  so  in- 
nocuous. I  was  to  call  Mrs.  Mar- 
guerite Hofer  of  Pittsburgh  Presby- 
tery's Church  and  Community  De- 
partment. In  a  few  minutes  she  was 
explaining  to  me  that  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church's  Commission 
on  Religion  and  Race  was  in  need 
of  some  ministers  to  participate  in  a 
"Freedom  Day"  demonstration  in 
Greenwood,  Mississippi,  the  next 
week  (Holy  Week).  Could  the  Sem- 
inary provide  any  volunteers,  i.e., 
could  I  go? 

I  was  hooked  before  the  question 
was  posed.  No  activist  by  tempera- 
ment, it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
me  merely  to  preach  about  God's 
concern  for  the  oppressed,  the 
Church's  responsibility  to  use  its 
power  for  social  justice,  the  recon- 
ciling power  of  Jesus  Christ  to  over- 
come the  barriers  which  alienate 
men  not  only  from  God  but  from 
each  other,  etc.  These  things  have 
to  be  demonstrated  in  public,  espe- 
cially where  the  forces  of  injustice 
come  out  into  the  open  and  threaten 
the  very  lives  of  the  people  they  are 
holding  down. 

It  took  me  a  day  to  make  up  my 
mind,  i.e.,  to  convince  myself  that 
the  reasons  that  had  occurred  to  me 


for  declining  the  invitation  were 
either  ways  of  escaping  responsibil- 
ity or  else  not  weighty  enough  to 
keep  me  from  going.  The  people 
who  have  invited  the  churches  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  Freedom  Day  need- 
ed help  now.  Were  the  churches  go- 
ing to  be  there  with  them  when 
they  faced  the  angry  defenders  of  an 
unjust  voting  system,  or  were  they 
not?  This  was  the  decisive  issue,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned.  The  answer 
had  to  be:  "Stand  with  those  who 
cry    for    justice."    To    do    that    was 
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worth  the  cost  of  transportation,  the 
time,  and,  if  it  came  to  that,  even  the 
considerable  bail  bond  and  a  few 
days  in  jail. 

THE  TRIP 

On  March  23,  Mrs.  Hofer  and  I 
left  for  Greenwood.  She  had  decided 
to  go  when  CORAR  shifted  its  staff 
meeting  to  Greenwood  so  it  could 
bolster  the  ranks  of  the  pickets  and 
observers.  We  flew  to  Memphis,  rent- 
ed a  car,  and  drove  on  to  our  desti- 
nation. The  trip  was  uneventful,  but 
the  feeling  of  getting  closer  and 
closer  to  the  battle  line  built  up  as 
we  drove  along. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  so- 
called  "delta"  region,  along  the 
Yazoo  river,  Greenwood  is  still  the 
center  of  Mississippi's  cotton  indus- 
try, from  which  most  of  its  22,000 
inhabitants  derive  their  livelihood. 
Wages  are  low,  however,  and  the 
work  is  seasonal.  In  I960,  87.3% 
of  the  Negroes  and  almost  25%  of 
the  whites  in  Leflore  County,  of 
which  Greenwood  is  the  county  seat, 
had  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a 
year.  Whatever  prosperity  there  may 
be  in  Greenwood,  it  is  not  widely 
distributed;  and  the  Negro  gets  the 
very  smallest  share  of  it,  just  as  in 
the  North. 

We  drove  into  the  center  of  town 
looking  for  Avenue  N,  on  which 
"Snick"  (Student  Non-violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee)  headquarters 
was  located.  Without  realizing  it,  we 


passed  within  a  block  of  the  home  of 
Byron  Beckwith,  alleged  killer  of 
Medger  Evers.  It  seemed  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  this  pleasant  looking  town 
was  the  home  of  the  White  Citizen's 
Councils,  and  that  Emmett  Till  had 
been  murdered  only  a  few  miles 
from  here.  We  finally  located  the 
Negro  ghetto  on  the  southeast  side 
of  town.  The  only  building  on  Ave- 
nue N  that  looked  like  it  might  be 
our  destination  was  a  little  two- 
storey  brick  structure  resembling  a 
store-front  church.  A  group  of  Negro 
boys  standing  around  outside  scruti- 
nized us  as  we  looked  in  vain  for 
some  sign  that  would  identify  the 
building.  Then  one  of  them  ran  over 
to  us  and  said  "This  is  the  place." 
We  had  arrived  and  were  welcome. 

THE  SITUATION 

Upstairs  we  met  Dick  Frey,  a 
21 -year-old  former  Yale  student 
(white),  who  is  presently  heading 
up  the  SNCC  operation  in  Green- 
wood. There  were  evident  signs  of 
fatigue  in  his  thin,  wan  face,  tired 
eyes,  and  sagging  shoulders.  He  did 
not  seem  depressed  or  anxiety  rid- 
den, although  one  could  hardly  say 
he  was  brimming  over  with  enthusi- 
asm. His  slow,  almost  labored  speech 
did  not  prevent  him  from  communi- 
cating his  deep  convictions,  level- 
headed evaluation  of  the  situation, 
and  the  strategy  to  meet  it. 

We  learned  that  only  2%  (285) 
of  the  Negroes  of  voting  age  were 
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on  the  roll  of  registered  voters  in 
Leflore  County  in  1962  (figures 
from  the  U.  S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  Report,  1963).  This  situation 
is  not  accidental,  nor  can  it  be  ex- 
plained by  the  low  educational  level 
of  most  of  the  Negroes.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  deliberate  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  white  community  to  deprive 
the  Negro  of  his  voting  rights. 
Threats  and  reprisals  against  Ne- 
groes who  do  try  to  register  and  a 
qualifying  examination  that  allows 
arbitrary  decisions  on  the  part  of  the 
Registrar  Clerk  to  determine  the  out- 
come of  the  exam  have  been  the  two 
chief  causes  of  this  situation.  These 
charges  have  been  fully  documented 
in  the  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights.  In  order  to 
understand  the  situation  more  fully, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  some 
political  history  and  the  facts  of  the 
actual  procedure  for  becoming  a 
registered  voter  in  Mississippi. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence 
says  that  governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  This  principle  was  not 
made  a  constitutional  guarantee  for 
the  Negro  until  the  passage  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  in  1870.  Un- 
der the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
States  have  the  right  to  determine 
the  qualifications  for  voting  in  their 
territory.  Still,  they  may  not  set  such 
qualifications  as  would  deprive  or 
abridge  one  group  of  people  of  its 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  or  ad- 


minister qualifying  examinations  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  preference  to 
one  group  and  to  discriminate 
against  another.  Prior  to  1954,  Mis- 
sissippi law  required  that  applicants 
"be  able  to  read  any  section  of  the 
Constitution  (of  Mississippi)  .  .  . 
(and)  give  a  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion thereof."  Under  this  law,  only 
22,000  (4.4%)  of  the  then  500,000 
Negroes  of  voting  age  in  the  State 
had  been  registered  voters.  In  1954 
the  Mississippi  Constitution  was 
amended  to  impose  more  stringent 
registration  qualifications.  Applicants 
were  now  required  to  "demonstrate 
to  the  county  registrar  a  reasonable 
understanding  of  the  duties  and  ob- 
ligations of  citizenship  under  a  con- 
stitutional form  of  government." 
However,  this  was  "not  required  of 
any  person  who  was  a  duly  regis- 
tered and  qualified  voter  .  .  .  prior 
to  January  1,  1954.  "The  effect  of 
the  new  registration  requirements 
is  similar  to  the  unconstitutional 
grandfather  clauses' — to  retain  white 
voters  but  discourage  new  Negro 
voters."  (U.  S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  Report,  1961,  Vol.  1,  p.  31). 
The  new  amended  constitution 
"gives  the  registrars  a  significant 
range  of  discretionary  power,  which 
was  expanded  by  another  constitu- 
tional amendment  in  I960,  requiring 
that  voters  be  of  'good  character'." 
(loc.  cit.)  The  expression  "signifi- 
cant range  of  discretionary  power" 
is  undoubtedly  a  euphemism  for  "the 
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power   to   make   arbitrary  decisions 
against  Negroes." 

A  recent  article  in  The  Reporter 
(March  26,  1964)  cites  some  shock- 
ing examples  of  such  arbitrary  deci- 
sions on  the  part  of  registrars.  They 
range  from  excuses  that  the  forms 
are  unavailable,  "The  clerk  is  out," 
etc.,  to  disqualifications  for  "nit- 
picking" errors  of  spelling,  ignor- 
ance of  place  of  birth,  failing  to 
note  the  line  for  signature,  to  judg- 
ments that  the  applicant  had  given 
incorrect  answers  to  the  questions 
asking  for  an  interpretation  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  state  constitution  and  for 
a  statement  of  the  duties  of  citizens 
under  a  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Despite  the  apparently 
overwhelming  evidence  the  Justice 
Department  has  gathered  of  such 
cases,  it  has  never  yet  succeeded  in 
convincing  a  district  judge  in  Missis- 
sippi that  the  different  treatment  ac- 
corded whites  and  Negroes  amounts 
to  a  "pattern  or  practice,"  which 
would  have  to  be  proven  before 
court  appointed  referees  could  over- 
see the  registration  proceedings  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  I960.  One  of  the  objectives 
of  Title  I  of  the  present  civil  rights 
bill  is  to  eliminate  this  virtually  in- 
surmountable judicial  proceeding  and 
to  enable  the  Federal  government  to 
act  much  more  quickly  and  directly 
to  check  these  discriminatory  regis- 
tration practices. 

Getting    names    on    voting    rolls 


might  seem  insignificant  in  view  of 
the  more  threatening  and  debasing 
forms  of  injustice — police  brutality 
and  harassment,  discrimination  in 
jobs,  housing,  education  and  public 
accommodations.  To  challenge  injus- 
tice in  these  other  areas  is  often 
more  spectacular.  However,  COFO 
(Council  of  Federated  Organizations, 
comprising  the  NAACP,  CORE, 
SNCC,  and  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference)  believes  that 
voter  registration  is  the  most  crucial 
area  of  the  civil  rights  struggle  in 
the  South.  The  Negro  stands  to  gain 
more  in  the  long  run  by  capitalizing 
on  his  potential  political  power. 
Only  when  he  gets  a  voice  in  state 
government  will  the  Negro  be  able 
to  demand  that  as  much  money  be 
spent  on  Negro  pupils  for  education- 
al purposes  as  is  spent  for  white  stu- 
dents (in  I960,  Mississippi  spent 
$88  per  Negro  pupil  for  instruction- 
al purposes,  in  contrast  to  $201  per 
white  pupil).  Only  then  will  Ne- 
groes be  able  to  demand  hospital 
facilities  adequate  to  their  needs,  in 
contrast  to  the  present  situation;  e.g., 
Leflore  County  provides  a  total  of 
168  hospital  beds,  131  reserved  for 
whites  and  37  for  Negroes.  These 
goals  will  never  be  achieved  unless 
the  Negro  gains  access  to  the  ballot 
box.  This  brings  us  to  the  strategy 
of  the  Freedom  Day  demonstrations. 

THE  DEMONSTRATIONS 

The  Freedom  Day  is  the  climax  of 
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intensive  campaigns  of  canvassing 
and  mass  meetings  urging  Negroes 
to  try  to  become  registered  voters. 
The  demonstrations  themselves  con- 
sist of  picket  lines  marching  around 
the  county  courthouse,  the  pickets 
bearing  signs  announcing  their  griev- 
ances and  stating  their  demands.  The 
pickets  consist  of  COFO  workers, 
local  Negroes,  and  white  ministers 
and  laymen  from  out  of  town.  Simul- 
taneously, other  local  Negroes  come 
to  the  courthouse  and  line  up  at  the 
registrar's  office  to  take  the  registra- 
tion test.  The  picketing  goes  on  un- 
til the  registrar's  office  closes.  It  re- 
sumes the  following  morning,  unless 
the  police  move  in  and  arrest  the 
demonstrators.  A  similar  demonstra- 
tion the  year  before  had  been  broken 
up  by  police,  nine  of  the  SNCC 
workers  being  sentenced  to  four 
months  in  prison  and  fined  $200 
each.  In  Hattiesburg  and  Canton  this 
year,  however,  the  demonstrations 
had  not  been  interfered  with  by  the 
police  except  for  an  order  restrict- 
ing the  picketing  to  certain  parts  of 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  court- 
house in  Hattiesburg. 

We  hoped  that  these  two  prece- 
dents would  persuade  the  Green- 
wood officials  to  do  likewise.  Al- 
though the  Mayor  appeared  on  TV 
and  threatened  to  arrest  any  organ- 
ized group  attempting  to  occupy  the 
streets  or  sidewalks  of  the  city,  no 
arrests  were  made  on  March  25  and 
26.  Nor  were  there  any  arrests  when 


picketing  resumed  the  following 
Monday,  after  the  ministers  had  gone 
home.  But  on  Tuesday,  the  police 
ordered  the  pickets  to  confine  their 
line  to  the  area  behind  the  court- 
house. This  the  pickets  refused  to 
do.  Fourteen  of  them  were  arrested 
and  charged  with  disorderly  conduct. 
At  last  word,  the  NAACP  was  try- 
ing to  get  an  injunction  removing 
their  cases  to  a  federal  court,  where 
they  would  probably  win  their  case 
since  the  Constitution  protects  the 
right  of  peaceable  assembly.  A  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  upheld  the 
right  of  65  Negro  students  who  had 
been  arrested  for  picketing  in  front 
of  a  City  Hall  in  a  South  Carolina 
town. 

Why  did  the  Greenwood  officials 
act  this  way?  Did  they  have  word 
from  their  senators  to  avoid  incidents 
that  would  focus  national  attention 
upon  Mississippi  and  help  to  build 
up  support  for  the  civil  rights  bill? 
After  all,  to  arrest  a  group  of  white 
ministers  and  a  white  woman  during 
Holy  Week  would  certainly  make  the 
papers  and  probably  TV  all  over  the 
country.  NBC  and  ABC  news  were 
on  hand!  Did  the  local  officials  fear 
that  the  Justice  Department  might 
move  in  if  they  broke  up  the  picket- 
ing? Such  action  might  easily  be  con- 
strued as  an  attempt  to  intimidate 
people  coming  to  take  the  test,  not 
to  say  outright  interference  with  the 
registration  line.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  already  brought  four  suits 
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against  Greenwood's  Registrar  Clerk, 
Martha  Lamb.  Although  Mrs.  Lamb 
has  won  them  all,  she  is  still  under 
great  pressure  from  Washington  and 
no  doubt  would  like  to  avoid  any 
further  litigation  of  this  sort.  Or  did 
the  Greenwood  police  have  a  change 
of  heart  and  decide  for  once  to  fulfill 
their  proper  function  as  "peace  offi- 
cers" and  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  demonstrators?  If  so, 
was  their  conversion  only  partial  so 
that  they  reverted  to  old  habits  as 
time  passed  and  the  memory  of  Holy 
Week  faded?  We  may  never  know. 
We  may  get  a  clearer  picture  after 
other  contingents  of  ministers  go 
down  to  resume  picketing.* 

THE  PEOPLE 

So  much  for  the  external  aspects  of 
the  situation.  Now  for  a  closer  look 
at  the  people  who  were  involved. 
Working  along  with  Dick  Frey  are  a 
group  of  young  Negroes  who  are  in 
some  respects  more  impressive  than 
Dick  himself.  Willie  Peacock  and 
Sam  Block  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  white  communities'  harassment 
of  SNCC  in  Greenwood.  Block,  who 
single-handedly  began  the  work  there 
two  years  ago,  has  been  shot  at, 
jailed,  and  beaten  several  times.  His 
work  in  distributing  food  and  cloth- 
ing collected  by  SNCC  for  the  Ne- 
groes in  Leflore  County  in  1962  after 
county  officials  had  voted  to  drop  a 


surplus  food  program  that  helped 
sustain  some  22,000  Negroes  was  a 
major  breakthrough  in  winning  sup- 
port for  SNCC  in  the  Negro  com- 
munity. 

Willie  Peacock  is  a  solidly  built 
middleweight  who  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  a  man  of  great  strength  and 
intense  emotions  who  has  disciplined 
himself  so  that  his  energy  is  stored 
up  for  when  he  needs  it.  Quiet 
spoken  and  unassuming  in  conversa- 
tion, his  passionate  determination  to 
win  this  fight  leaps  across  to  the  au- 
dience when  he  is  leading  freedom 
songs  at  a  mass  meeting.  The  first 
day  of  our  visit  he  was  picked  up  by 
the  police  and  jailed  without  being 
charged.  He  had  been  canvassing 
door  to  door  in  the  Negro  commun- 
ity, passing  out  leaflets  telling  about 
the  mass  meetings  and  the  Freedom 
Day.  The  police  kept  him  "on  ice" 
for  a  while,  confiscating  his  leaflets, 
finally  letting  him  make  his  own  way 
back  from  the  station  house  to  SNCC 
headquarters,  about  Wi  miles.  Sev- 
eral others,  including  one  of  the  min- 
isters, were  harassed  in  the  same  way. 
The  police  tried  to  explain  their 
actions  by  referring  to  an  anti-litter 
ordinance  which  prohibits  passing 
out  leaflets  on  the  sidewalks  or 
streets.  Since  the  canvassers  were 
handing  them  out  at  the  doors  of 
private  homes  they  were  not  violat- 
ing this  ordinance.  So  the  police  had 


*  Cf.  Postscript,  pp.  28  ff. 
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no  legitimate  grounds  for  detaining 
them  or  confiscating  their  leaflets. 
Willie  did  not  seem  either  surprised 
or  disturbed  by  this  treatment,  how- 
ever. A  person  who  has  learned  to 
live  under  the  threat  of  being  killed 
isn't  easily  ruffled  by  a  mere  trip  to 
the  police  station.  The  night  after  the 
Freedom  Day,  Willie's  emotions 
broke  through  for  a  few  moments  as 
he  said  to  the  people,  a  triumphant 
gleam  on  his  face,  "It  was  beautiful 
today,  just  beautiful!  For  once,  our 
(smile)  police  protected  our  rights." 

The  Negro  community  itself  seems 
to  be  undergoing  significant  shifts  in 
values  and  in  leadership  as  a  result  of 
the  civil  rights  fight.  The  aggressive, 
intelligent,  and  courageous  young 
SNCC  men  are  pushing  the  Negro 
ministers,  teachers  and  professional 
people  into  the  wings.  They  have 
captured  the  imagination  of  the  gen- 
eration of  Negroes  still  in  high 
school  and  junior  high  school.  De- 
spite warnings  from  the  principal 
and  teachers,  high  school  students 
turned  out  to  the  mass  meetings  in 
large  numbers.  Evidently  they  do  not 
intend  to  go  the  way  of  their  parents 
and  grandparents,  many  of  whom  do 
not  take  part  in  the  freedom  move- 
ment because  of  fear,  despair,  or  just 
plain  fatigue. 

The  Negro  ministers  and  their 
pray-and-wait-for-God  religion  are 
being  severely  tested.  Their  version 
of  the  Gospel,  which  is  not  totally 
lacking   of   biblical   roots,   was    de- 


signed for  people  who  had  virtually 
nothing  to  hope  for  in  this  world. 
But  the  Negro  community  today  is 
determined  to  be  treated  with  respect 
here  on  earth  and  to  get  its  share  of 
the  benefits  of  God's  creation.  The 
preachers  can't  condemn  the  freedom 
movement  as  encouraging  the  kind 
of  worldliness  they  are  used  to  con- 
demning, e.g.,  drunkenness,  promis- 
cuous sexuality,  fancy  clothes  and 
cars,  gambling,  etc.  They  know  the 
prophets  well  enough  to  recognize 
that  concern  for  justice  in  national 
affairs  is  integral  to  biblical  religion. 
The  members  of  the  Negro  ministe- 
rial alliance  in  Greenwood  admitted 
openly  to  us  that  they  are  morally  in 
favor  of  the  freedom  movement.  But 
they  seem  to  be  unable  to  break  out 
of  their  customary  modes  of  preach- 
ing and  behaving  as  ministers.  With 
rare  exceptions,  they  have  not  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  voter  canvassing, 
the  mass  movements,  the  picket  lines, 
or  even  the  registration  lines.  They 
do  not  speak  against  the  civil  rights 
movement,  nor  do  they  speak  for  it. 
They  stick  to  a  Gospel  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  in  heaven  for  those  who 
keep  themselves  unstained  by  the 
world.  How  long  they  will  be  able 
to  do  this  before  they  lose  their  fol- 
lowing and  consequently  their  liveli- 
hood remains  to  be  seen.  When  it 
begins  to  hit  their  pocket-books  (the 
nicest  home  I  saw  in  the  Negro 
ghetto  was  a  brick  ranch-style  house 
belonging  to  a  minister)  I  am  rather 
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certain  that  many  of  them  will  be- 
come converted,  if  their  consciences 
do  not  do  the  job  first. 

The  whites  within  this  story  fall 
into  two  groups:  our  team  of  minis- 
ters and  laymen,  and  the  local  resi- 
dents of  Greenwood.  We  were  an 
interracial  group  of  about  twenty 
persons  from  various  parts  of  the 
country:  Kansas,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Maryland,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  Most 
of  us  were  United  Presbyterians  al- 
though there  were  two  Disciples  of 
Christ  and  a  Methodist  in  the  group. 
The  National  Council  of  Churches 
Commission  on  Religion  and  Race 
was  in  charge  of  our  participation 
in  the  Freedom  Day.  We  were  there: 
(1)  to  walk  and  carry  signs  in  the 
picket  line  or  to  be  there  as  observ- 
ers (we  had  a  choice);  (2)  to  can- 
vass in  the  Negro  community;  (3) 
to  contact  the  white  leadership.  In 
this  way  we  hoped  to  give  courage 
to  the  Negro  community  to  stand  up 
for  its  rights,  and  to  show  our  soli- 
darity with  them  in  their  struggle. 
At  the  same  time  we  wanted  the 
white  omicials  to  know  us,  what  we 
planned  to  do,  our  reasons  for  doing 
this,  and  our  hope  that  they  would 
take  steps  to  prevent  violence  and 
to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  demonstrators. 

The  Mayor  was  not  available  for 
a  meeting  with  us.  Some  of  our  team 
did  get  to  meet  some  of  the  local 


white  clergy,  the  Police  Commission- 
er and  Chief  of  Police,  one  of  the 
newspaper  editors,  the  lawyer  who 
has  defended  the  Registrar  Clerk 
against  the  Justice  Department  (a 
Presbyterian  elder!),  and  a  former 
head  of  the  Mississippi  Bar  Associa- 
tion. The  two  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  reports  our  people 
brought  back  about  these  conversa- 
tions were:  (1)  that  the  white  lead- 
ers bitterly  resent  the  interference  of 
what  they  call  "outside  agitators"; 
and  (2)  they  are  willing  to  admit 
privately,  but  not  in  public,  that  the 
Negro  is  justified  to  some  extent 
(some  will  say  to  a  large  extent)  in 
his  contention  that  he  has  been  un- 
justly deprived  of  the  rights  and  op- 
portunities a  free  citizen  is  entitled 
to  in  our  system  of  government.  It  is 
important  to  consider  these  two 
points  very  seriously,  without  cyni- 
cally denying  the  sincerity  of  the  ad- 
missions in  point  two,  or  naively 
assuming  the  validity  of  the  charge 
made  in  point  one. 

On  the  first  point,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  chief  cause  of 
resentment  among  the  white  officials 
was  their  fear  that  our  demonstra- 
tion would  lead  to  violence.  The 
Mayor's  news  release  stated  that 
Greenwood  was  being  "invaded  by 
individuals  from  elsewhere  whose 
only  purpose  here  will  be  to  encour- 
age discord  and  create  disorder."  Re- 
peatedly in  this  statement  he  pic- 
tured us  as  persons  planning  to  ere- 
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ate  disorder  in  any  way  possible. 
This  was  completely  irresponsible  on 
his  part.  The  leaflets  his  police  had 
confiscated  told  him  what  our  pur- 
poses and  plans  were.  Had  he  met 
with  us,  we  would  have  assured  him 
that  we  did  not  intend  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  provoke  arrest,  al- 
though we  were  not  going  to  be  in- 
timidated from  exercising  our  con- 
stitutional rights.  In  fairness  to  the 
Mayor  it  should  also  be  said  that  he 
told  the  people  of  Greenwood  to 
avoid  the  courthouse  area,  and  to  let 
the  police  handle  the  situation.  The 
people  of  Greenwood,  for  the  most 
part,  followed  his  instructions.  This 
made  the  chances  of  violence  much 
less.  However,  three  crosses  were 
burned  in  town,  one  near  SNCC 
headquarters,  the  night  before  the 
demonstration.  Also  one  of  the  Ne- 
gro ministers  with  us,  a  United  Pres- 
byterian from  Alabama,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  pick-up  truck  one  night 
and  almost  run  down.  He  had  to 
jump  up  on  the  hood  of  a  parked 
car  to  avoid  being  struck. 

During  and  after  the  demonstra- 
tion, when  it  had  become  evident 
that  no  violence  was  likely  to  occur, 
some  of  the  same  officials  who  had 
been  very  hostile  to  us  the  day  be- 
fore were  far  more  cordial  and  recep- 
tive, engaging  in  lengthy  discussions 
with  members  of  our  group.  They 
were  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
North,  too,  has  serious  racial  prob- 
lems which  it  has  not  solved.  They 


concluded  from  this  that  we  north- 
erners (we  were  not  all  northerners, 
however)  were  hardly  in  a  position 
to  solve  their  racial  problems  since 
we  lacked  sufficient  knowledge  of 
their  community  and  had  no  solu- 
tions for  the  problems  in  our  own 
cities!  These  points  we  readily  con- 
ceded. We  were  not  there  to  provide 
blue-prints  for  settling  Greenwood's 
racial  problem.  We  were  there  to 
force  the  white  community  and  the 
officials  of  Greenwood  to  face  these 
problems  and  to  begin  to  work 
towards  solutions  which  would  ac- 
knowledge the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  the  Negro — something  that  the 
white  community  has  not  yet  done 
and  may  well  be  unable  to  do  by 
itself.  I  am  much  more  certain  now 
that  this  needs  to  be  done  than  I 
was  before  going  down. 

CASE  FOR  PARTICIPATION  BY 
NORTHERN  CHURCHMEN 

In  my  opinion  there  are  over- 
whelming reasons  why  northern 
churchmen — and  I  will  confine  my 
remarks  to  this  group,  although  I 
think  many  of  them  could  apply  to 
any  northerner  who  supports  the 
civil  rights  movement — should  par- 
ticipate in  the  struggle  in  the  South. 

First  of  all,  the  Negro  civil  rights 
groups  in  the  South  and  people  be- 
hind them  asked  us  to  be  there  and 
still  want  us  there.  We  were  not 
outsiders  but  guests.  Indeed,  since 
most    of    the    Negroes    there    were 
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Christians,  one  can  honestly  say  we 
were  there  as  brothers,  members  of 
the  one  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  did 
not  go  in  to  stir  up  people  who 
would  not  have  fought  otherwise. 
We  went  in  as  reinforcements  of 
those  who  had  been  fighting  a  long 
time.  The  Negro  community  in  the 
South  is  no  longer  willing  to  suffer 
passively  under  the  indignities  of  the 
white  man's  caste  system.  Green- 
wood officials  pointed  to  the  relative- 
ly small  number  of  local  Negroes 
who  had  turned  out  (about  150  in 
the  registration  line;  about  60  in  the 
picket  line)  as  evidence  that  the 
Negro  community  was  not  unani- 
mously behind  the  civil  rights 
groups.  They  were  partly  correct.  Of 
course,  the  showers  that  day  did  not 
help.  Nor  did  it  help  to  have  the 
police  stop  a  bus-load  of  Negroes 
from  a  nearby  town  who  were  com- 
ing to  the  demonstration.  In  any 
case,  the  turn-out  was  about  what 
SNCC  had  predicted.  These  officials 
knew  and  we  knew  that  they  were 
whistling  in  the  dark.  The  enthusi- 
astic welcome  we  received  in  the 
homes  of  Negroes  with  whom  we 
stayed  and  at  the  mass  meetings 
three  consecutive  nights,  and  the  de- 
lirious chanting  of  "Freedom!  Free- 
dom! Freedom!"  we  heard  there 
were  evidence  of  a  powerful  new 
spirit  among  the  Negroes  which  did 
not  need  to  be  whipped  up  by  out- 
siders. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  one  thing  to  be 


invited,  and  another  thing  to  accept 
the  invitation.  Why  should  northern 
Christians  accept  such  an  invitation? 
As  Christians  entrusted  with  the 
message  of  reconciliation  for  all  who 
receive  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ,  by  which  they  are  not  only 
adopted  as  God's  children  but  also 
made  members  of  one  family  and  so 
reconciled  to  each  other,  we  may 
not  withdraw  ourselves  from  any 
group  of  people,  especially  when  that 
group  is  suffering.  And  when  many 
of  these  sufferers  are  Christians  it  is 
unthinkable  that  fellow-Christians 
should  remain  aloof  to  their  plight. 
The  white  churches  in  Greenwood 
have  thus  far  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  struggles  of  their  Negro 
brethren.  They  may  be  inwardly  sym- 
pathetic with  them  and  morally  op- 
posed to  segregation,  as  some  of  the 
white  ministers  are.  But  they  have 
deliberately  refused  to  speak  out  or 
to  take  their  stand  with  the  Negroes 
in  public.  So  the  struggle  in  Green- 
wood (though  not  everywhere  in  the 
South)  threatens  to  become  one  of 
Black  against  White,  with  all  the 
major  Protestant  denominations  on 
the  side  of  the  whites.  This  is  the 
kind  of  situation  that  makes  it  im- 
perative for  white  Christians  from 
the  North  to  stand  with  the  Negro 
in  the  South.  They  thereby  prevent 
this  struggle  from  becoming  polar- 
ized along  color  lines  which  would 
make  future  steps  toward  reconcilia- 
tion between   the  two  sides   almost 
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impossible.  And  in  addition,  they  act 
vicariously  for  the  white  Christians 
in  the  South,  especially  clergymen, 
who  are  afraid  that  if  they  take  a 
public  stand  with  the  Negro  they 
will  be  thrown  out,  leaving  the  segre- 
gationists in  complete  control — a  fact 
northerners  do  well  to  ponder  at 
length.  Christians  from  out  of  town 
are  not  as  open  to  reprisals  as  those 
whose  homes  are  there.  "Bear  one 
another's  burdens"  can  mean  stand- 
ing with  the  Negro  and  taking  what- 
ever he  has  to  take;  and  the  same  act 
can  also  mean  standing  for  the  white 
brother  who  at  the  moment  cannot 
act.  The  kind  of  demonstration  we 
engaged  in  does  both  things. 

But  what  about  the  segregationist, 
who  is  also  in  trouble?  Do  these 
demonstrations  help  to  reconcile  him 
to  his  brothers?  The  only  answer  I 
can  think  of  is  this:  the  form  which 
love  for  the  segregationist  must  take 
today  is  that  of  forgiving  one's 
enemies.  For  as  soon  as  you  take  a 
stand  for  racial  justice — and  Chris- 
tians must  do  this  because  the 
achievement  of  justice  is  an  essential 
part  of  their  obedience — the  segrega- 
tionist sees  you  as  his  enemy.  In  this 
situation  the  only  authentic  form  of 
love  I  can  imagine  is  to  pray  for 
those  who  spitefully  use  you  while 
persisting  in  the  struggle  for  justice. 

Love  without  justice  is  sentimen- 
tality, not  Christian  love  at  all.  It  is 
a  hard  thought,  but  perhaps  the  only 
thing  that  can  drive  some  people  to 


repentance  is  to  allow  them  to  vent 
their  hostility  and  to  shed  innocent 
blood.  It  takes  something  like  that  to 
get  some  people  to  see  the  enormity 
of  the  cause  they  have  committed 
themselves  to. 

THE  DEEPEST  ROOT 
OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  deepest  root  of  injustice 
against  the  Negro  in  the  South  in 
my  opinion  is  the  psychological  atti- 
tude of  the  majority  of  the  southern 
whites  which  makes  them  virtually 
unable  to  admit  that  the  Negro  is 
due  the  very  same  rights  they  are 
entitled  to.  The  white  leaders  we 
spoke  to  never  verbalized  this  atti- 
tude. Yet  all  their  expressions  of  con- 
cern for  the  Negro  were  premised 
on  the  assumption  of  white  suprem- 
acy. They  believe  they  know  what  is 
best  for  "our  niggers."  They  view  the 
Negro  as  an  unfortunate,  uncivilized 
creature,  an  object  of  charity,  capable 
of  understanding  orders  and  doing 
useful  work,  but  who  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  occupy  a  position  of  au- 
thority over  whites.  The  white  man 
must  always  be  the  boss.  If  a  Negro 
is  made  a  high  school  principal,  he  is 
in  charge  of  other  Negroes.  He  must 
answer  to  the  white  leaders  who  put 
him  there.  In  Greenwood,  no  Negro 
may  become  a  policeman  or  fireman. 
Even  the  sanitation  trucks  are  always 
driven  by  whites,  with  Negroes  han- 
dling the  trash.  Everywhere  the  pat- 
tern is  the  same:  Negroes  may  not 
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be  in  positions  of  authority  over 
whites.  Why  not?  No  one  says,  but 
it  was  obvious  that  the  whites  we 
met  in  Greenwood  were  unable  to 
admit  that  the  Negro  is  entitled  to 
equal  rights.  Their  continual  use  of 
the  term  "nigger"  is  very  revealing 
in  this  context. 

Recently  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed an  Alabama  judge's  ruling 
that  a  Negro  woman  be  held  in  con- 
tempt of  court  because  she  refused 
to  answer  questions  when  addressed 
as  "Mary"  instead  of  "Miss  Hamil- 
ton." This  decision  poignantly  illus- 
trates the  problem.  It  was  no  mere 
lawyer's  trick  of  trying  to  behave  as 
if  on  familiar  terms  with  the  witness 
in  order  to  get  her  to  talk  freely  and 
perhaps  make  some  damaging  state- 
ment. In  the  context  of  the  South, 
this  patronizing  form  of  address  is 
an  expression  of  the  attitude  of  white 
supremacy.  It  is  a  polite  way  of  say- 
ing "nigger,"  a  term  many  white 
southerners  tenaciously  cling  to,  for 
it  expresses  their  basic  attitude. 

The  northern  white  Christian  may 
be  in  a  position  to  render  a  service 
here  which  at  the  present  time 
neither  southern  whites  nor  southern 
Negroes  can  perform.  The  majority 
of  the  Negroes  in  Mississippi  are  so 
obviously  unequal  to  the  majority  of 
the  whites  from  the  standpoint  of 
education,  jobs,  and  culture  that  they 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  make 
much  of  a  dent  upon  the  psychology 
of   white    supremacy.    The    extreme 


white  racists,  who  are  probably  a 
minority  among  the  whites,  are  obvi- 
ously committed  to  the  idea  of  white 
supremacy  and  thus  embody  the 
problem  rather  than  contribute  to 
its  solution,  except  by  the  revulsion 
they  evoke  among  more  understand- 
ing whites.  The  morally  sensitive 
southern  white — most  of  whom  are 
probably  churchmen,  and  many  of 
whom  are  in  positions  of  leadership 
in  their  towns — may  want  to  rid 
himself  of  the  attitude  of  white  su- 
premacy and  may  believe  he  has  al- 
ready been  emancipated  at  this  point. 
Yet  he  still  tends  to  think  of  solu- 
tions based  on  the  paternalistic 
premise  that  it's  up  to  the  white 
man  to  determine  what's  best  for  the 
"niggers."  What  other  solutions  can 
they  be  expected  to  imagine,  given 
the  history  and  conditions  of  the 
South? 

Yet  no  paternalistic  solution  can 
be  adequate  today  in  view  of  the 
Negro's  determination  to  have  his 
own  voice  in  government,  and  thus 
to  become  independent  of  white  con- 
trol and  a  real  rival  for  any  position 
or  opportunity  open  to  a  white  per- 
son. The  white  Christian  from  the 
North  who  accepts  the  legitimacy  of 
such  aspirations  on  the  part  of  the 
Negro  can  help  the  southerner  face 
the  issues  involved  here.  He  can 
press  questions  many  southern  (and 
northern! )  whites  do  not  want  to 
face,  such  as:  "Do  you  really  want 
Negroes   to  get      the  best  possible 
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education,  as  you  claim?  Do  you  real- 
ly want  them  to  be  eligible  to  vote? 
Do  you  really  want  them  to  assume 
responsible  positions  of  leadership  in 
this  community?  Do  you  really  want 
them  to  become  proud  citizens  like 
yourselves,  who  take  responsibility 
for  themselves  and  their  community, 
stand  up  for  their  rights,  etc.?"  Any- 
one who  really  believes  in  equal 
rights  for  all  regardless  of  race  or 
color  will  have  to  answer  "Yes."  And 
then  the  ground  is  cut  from  beneath 
all  paternalistic  solutions  to  the  race 
problem.  For  it  seems  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  civil  rights  movement 
is  doing  more  to  instill  into  the  Ne- 
gro attitudes  of  self-respect,  the  de- 
sire to  learn,  and  civic  responsibility 
than  any  paternalistic  solution  ever 
has  or  ever  can. 

If  southern  white  leaders  can  be 
helped  to  see  this,  then  they  may  be 
willing  to  talk  to  the  Negro  leaders, 
to  begin  to  understand  their  aspira- 
tions, and  eventually  to  learn  to  see 
these  as  fair  and  desirable  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  country  and  not 
just  for  the  Negro's  good.  Southern 
whites  will  have  to  be  willing  to 
give  up  their  monopoly  of  power  if 
they  do  this.  That  will  not  be  easy. 
If  the  Church  can  open  lines  of  com- 
munication between  Negro  and 
white  leaders  in  the  South,  starting 
with  the  ministers  and  moving  out 
from  here  to  the  laymen,  it  may  be 
possible  to  build  up  attitudes  of  mu- 
tual respect  and  trust  that  will  en- 


able both  sides  to  work  together  to- 
ward mutually  acceptable  solutions. 
The  U.  P.  Commission  on  Religion 
and  Race  is  planning  follow-up  pro- 
grams in  which  teams  of  northern 
clergy  will  spend  two  weeks  or  so 
in  places  that  have  had  Freedom 
Days.  These  ministers  would  meet 
with  the  local  Negro  and  white  cler- 
gy, first  separately  and  then,  hope- 
fully, together.  They  would  spend 
their  time  in  study  of  the  nature  of 
the  Church  and  what  this  implies 
about  the  various  dimensions  of  their 
responsibility  in  the  civil  rights 
struggle.  In  this  way  the  Church  may 
be  able  to  contribute  to  the  situation 
something  which  no  legislation,  fed- 
eral coercion,  or  demonstrations  can 
provide.  It  may  be  able  to  drive  out 
the  demon  of  white  supremacy. 
Meanwhile,  the  battle  will  be  going 
on  in  the  streets,  the  courts,  the  po- 
lice stations.  Christians  will  have  to 
be  there,  too.  The  cost  will  be  high, 
and  everyone  will  have  to  pay  some- 
thing. 

POSTSCRIPT 

After  the  article  thus  far  was  writ- 
ten, eight  Presbyterian  ministers 
from  Pittsburgh  were  arrested  for 
picketing  in  Hattiesburg  and  Green- 
wood. In  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  still  much  confusion  abroad  con- 
cerning what  they  did,  and  about  the 
legal,  ethical,  and  theological  valid- 
ity of  what  they  did,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  offer  a  concise  ac- 
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count  of  these  matters. 

Two  days  after  Easter,  Greenwood 
police  arrested  SNCC  pickets  for  re- 
fusing to  obey  a  police  order  to  con- 
fine their  picket  line  to  the  area  be- 
hind the  courthouse.  They  disregard- 
ed this  order  because  they  were  not 
blocking  any  entrance  or  exit  to  the 
courthouse  and  therefore  did  not  be- 
lieve they  were  violating  the  Missis- 
sippi law.  Rather  than  surrender 
their  constitutional  right  to  assembly 
they  chose  to  challenge  the  action  of 
the  police,  which  they  believed  un- 
lawful. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches 
and  COFO  decided  to  send  another 
contingent  of  volunteers  to  Green- 
wood to  resume  the  picketing.  Four 
Presbyterian  ministers  from  Pitts- 
burgh were  in  this  group.  The  men 
picketed  for  some  time  before  the 
police  began  to  shown  signs  that 
they  intended  to  arrest  them.  On  the 
advice  of  John  Pratt,  the  NCC  attor- 
ney on  the  scene,  the  pickets  ar- 
ranged their  line  so  that  they  could 
not  possibly  be  guilty  of  blocking 
any  entrance  or  exit  from  the  court- 
house. The  Chief  of  Police  ordered 
them  arrested  anyway  on  the  ground 
that  only  ten  persons,  all  of  whom 
had  to  be  registered  voters  in  Leflore 
County,  would  be  allowed  to  picket. 
The  pickets,  of  course,  refused  to 
obey  this  arbitrary  ruling  of  the 
Chief.  The  men  were  held  in  jail 
until  evening  when,  unexpectedly, 
they  were  released  without  any  ex- 


planation whatsoever  as  to  why  no 
formal  charges  had  even  been  filed 
against  them.  "You'll  just  have  to 
wonder,"  they  were  told. 

The  next  day  pickets  at  the  court- 
house in  Hattiesburg,  where  the 
picket  line  had  been  going  on  since 
early  in  March  without  interruption, 
were  unexpectedly  arrested.  Four 
other  Presbyterian  ministers  from 
Pittsburgh  were  included  in  this 
group.  They  were  arrested  for  illegal 
picketing  and  refusal  to  obey  the 
lawful  command  of  a  police  officer. 
As  of  this  writing  they  are  out  on 
$500  bond,  awaiting  the  outcome  of 
further  court  action.  Like  the  pickets 
in  Greenwood,  they  were  not  block- 
ing any  entrance  or  exit  and  there- 
fore do  not  believe  they  violated  the 
Mississippi  law. 

Unfortunately,  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  certain  that  any  of  the  men  vio- 
lated any  law,  and  that  four  of  them 
were  never  formally  charged  with 
any  such  violation,  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  many  peo- 
ple in  Pittsburgh,  including  many 
members  of  Pittsburgh  Presbytery. 
There  have  been  many  protests 
against  the  "methods"  of  these  men 
which  assumed  that  the  men  did  vio- 
late a  law.  The  "evil"  of  "civil  dis- 
obedience" was  decried  on  the 
grounds  that  any  violation  of  the 
law  encourages  disrespect  for  the  law 
as  such  and  thus  undermines  the 
basis  of  civil  order.  Such  protesta- 
tions are  confusing  for  two  reasons: 
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they  imply  that  the  ministers  did 
something  they  did  not  do;  and  they 
fail  to  identify  precisely  the  real 
threats  to  lawful  government,  which 
we  should  be  concerned  to  combat. 

Violations  of  laws  deemed  uncon- 
stitutional, with  the  intent  of  setting 
up  a  legal  test  in  the  courts,  and 
undertaken  in  full  readiness  to  ac- 
cept the  penalty  if  the  law  in  ques- 
tion is  upheld,  are  no  threat  to  gov- 
ernment by  law:  on  the  contrary, 
such  actions  exhibit  eminent  respect 
for  the  law,  since  the  final  decision 
of  the  law  is  accepted,  without  any 
attempt  to  evade  the  penalty  if  the 
decision  goes  against  one.  The  real 
threats  to  the  rule  of  law  are:  (1) 
failure  of  the  civil  authorities  to 
obey  and  enforce  laws,  such  as  the 
South's  refusal  to  integrate  public 
schools;  (2)  the  use  of  law  as  an 
instrument  of  oppression  on  the  part 
of  legislators,  such  as  Senator  Kea- 
ting recently  pointed  out  in  his  con- 
demnation of  what  he  termed  Mis- 
sissippi's "States'  wrongs"  laws;  (3) 
criminal  attempts  to  circumvent  the 
laws  entirely.  Such  things  make  a 
mockery  of  the  idea  of  government 
by  law.  But  they  are  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent kind  of  thing  than  the  ac- 
tions we  have  seen  in  the  sit-ins, 
freedom  rides,  and  voter-registration 
picketing. 

From  the  moral  standpoint,  a  fur- 
ther consideration  is  relevant.  Every 
morally  justifiable  act  of  compliance 
with  a  law  must  be  based  upon  a 


judgment  about  the  justice  of  that 
law.  If  no  such  judgment  is  made, 
one's  compliance  is  not  a  moral  act 
at  all.  It  is  mere  conformism.  But  if 
such  a  judgment  is  made,  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  a  law  unworthy  of 
obedience  is  always  present.  If  one 
does  decide  that  a  particular  law  is 
unjust,  then  he  is  morally  bound  to 
undertake  to  change  that  law  with- 
out at  the  same  time  undermining 
the  structure  of  law  upon  which  civil 
order  depends.  The  usual  procedure 
in  such  circumstances  is  to  attempt 
to  have  new  legislation  passed  which 
will  supersede  the  old.  But  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  lawmakers  are  us- 
ing their  power  only  to  legalize  in- 
justice, and  there  is  no  way  of  un- 
seating them  by  ballot,  and  moral 
suasion  is  utterly  hopeless,  the  only 
way  left  to  achieve  a  change  while 
still  upholding  the  law  of  the  land 
is  to  refuse  to  obey  those  unjust  laws 
and  to  fight  in  the  courts  to  have 
them  declared  invalid,  or,  if  one 
loses,  to  accept  the  consequences  of 
his  disobedience.  When  such  a  situa- 
tion exists,  and  it  exists  today  in  the 
South,  it  is  morally  obligatory  to  en- 
gage in  "civil  disobedience."  Let  us 
not  forget  the  Nuremberg  trials  so 
quickly!  There  we  condemned  men 
to  death  for  obeying  laws  and  com- 
mands which  we  deemed  inhuman 
and  insisted  they  should  have  dis- 
obeyed! 

Theologically,   little   needs   to   be 
said  here.  Anyone  who  has  the  mer- 
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est  acquaintance  with  Jesus'  attack 
upon  the  Pharisaic  attitude  toward 
the  law  of  Moses,  or  with  Paul's  doc- 
trine that  righteousness  comes  by 
grace  through  faith  and  not  by  the 
works  of  the  Law,  ought  to  realize 
immediately  that  no  law  code  can  be 
regarded  by  Christians  as  absolutely 
binding  upon  their  behavior.  The 
kind  of  obedience  Christians  are 
called  to  exhibit  is  more  spontane- 
ous, more  imaginative  and  relevant 
to  the  endless  novelty  of  circum- 
stances than  any  codified  prescrip- 
tions could  anticipate.  Christians  are 
to  "walk  according  to  the  Spirit"  and 
thus  fulfil  the  justice  required  by  the 
Law  {Rom.  8:4).  They  fulfil  the  law 
not  by  adhering  to  its  legal  prescrip- 
tions but  by  doing  the  works  of  love 
which  are  prompted  by  the  Spirit 
{Gal.  5:14,  22).  There  is  no  law 
worthy  of  the  name  which  would  op- 
pose such  works  {Gal.  5:23).  Thus, 
although  Paul  regards  the  Law  as 
"holy,  just  and  good"  {Rom.  7:12), 
the  obedience  he  seeks  does  not  in- 
volve the  observance  of  the  letter  of 
the  Law,  but  occurs  in  the  respon- 
sible freedom  of  "faith  working  in 
love"  {Gal.  5:6). 

Therefore,  it  is  theologically  un- 
justified to  view  any  law  as  sacro- 
sanct, having  binding  authority  sim- 
ply by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
law.  The  submission  to  the  govern- 
ing authorities  which  Rom.   13:1-7 


calls  for  is  not  mere  passive  compli- 
ance with  the  demands  of  the  State, 
but  a  responsible  act  of  obedience 
to  God  in  support  of  those  who  have 
a  mandate  from  God  to  uphold  jus- 
tice in  the  civil  order.  Such  submis- 
sion does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
of  disobedience  to  the  State.*  If  any- 
one wants  evidence  of  biblical  prece- 
dents for  disobedience  to  civil  law 
for  the  sake  of  obedience  to  God, 
let  him  read  the  book  of  Daniel,  if 
he  deems  the  examples  of  Jesus'  vio- 
lations of  the  Sabbath  laws  {Mk. 
2:23-3:6,  para.)  or  Peter's  "We 
must  obey  God  rather  than  men" 
{Acts  5:29)  to  be  inconclusive.  Or 
let  him  study  Revelation  13,  where 
Christians  are  exhorted  to  suffer 
martyrdom  rather  than  to  worship 
the  emperor,  as  Roman  law  required. 
It  is  one  thing  to  give  Caesar  what 
obviously  belongs  to  him,  namely,  a 
coin  with  his  image  and  inscription 
on  it  {Matt.  22:20).  But  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  give  Caesar  what 
he  has  no  right  to  demand,  namely 
unconditional  obedience  to  whatever 
he  legislates.  Unconditional  obedi- 
ence belongs  to  God  alone,  and  not 
to  any  man-made  law. 

For  these  reasons  I  conclude  that 
the  kinds  of  "civil  disobedience"  in- 
volved in  the  cases  we  have  men- 
tioned, viz.,  sit-ins,  freedom  rides, 
and  voter-registration  picketing,  are 
legally,    ethically    and    theologically 

See  my  article  "The  Christian  and  the  State,"  in  Pittsburgh  Perspective,  Vol.  Ill, 
No.  3  (September,  1962)  p.  6f. 
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justified.  One  may  admit  this  and 
still  question  their  effectiveness  in 
obtaining  the  goals  sought.  That  is 
another  matter  and  cannot  be  re- 
solved here  since  it  calls  for  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  history  of 
such  demonstrations.  I  will  only  say 
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here  that  I  believe  the  civil  rights 
demonstrations  we  have  witnessed 
have  on  the  whole  been  well  disci- 
plined, and  have  resulted  in  imme- 
diate and  long-term  gains  for  Negro 
rights  that  might  have  taken  years  to 
accomplish  otherwise. 


From  the  President's  Desk,  concluded 

problems  of  personal  faith,  morality,  and  ethics?  For  is  it  not  in  Paul's  great- 
est call  to  Christian  freedom,  the  Letter  to  the  Galatians,  that  he  reminds  us 
that  "immorality,  impurity,  licentiousness,  .  .  .  strife,  jealousy,  anger,  selfish- 
ness, dissension,  party  spirit,  envy,  drunkenness,  carousing,  and  the  like"  are 
"works  of  the  flesh"  which  the  Christian  should  shun;  whereas  "the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness, 
gentleness,  self-control"?  ( Gal.  5:19-23). 

— D.G.M. 


Ad  Hoc,  concluded 


Our  Next  Issue  will  appear  just  before  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Barbour  Library.  We  expect  to  present  a  history  of  the  seminary  library, 
written  by  Professor  McCloy. 

— JAW. 
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Brownlee,  William  Hugh.  The  Meaning  of  the  Qumran  Scrolls  for  the  Bible. 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1964.  Pp.  XXI  +  309.  $7.50. 


Professor  Brownlee  has  written  an 
interesting  and  useful  book  on  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  It  is  neither  a 
general  introduction  to  the  subject 
for  the  ordinary  reader,  nor  a  techni- 
cal study  for  the  specialist,  but  con- 
tains elements  of  both  types  of  work. 
As  a  member  of  the  group  of  Amer- 
ican scholars  who  prepared  some  of 
the  original  manuscripts  from  Cave 
One  for  publication,  Brownlee  is 
well  qualified  to  trace  the  story  of 
the  scrolls  and  their  importance  for 
biblical  interpretation.  And  for  those 
who  have  wondered  about  develop- 
ments in  this  field  since  the  great 
public  stir  in  the  middle  fifties  about 
the  discoveries,  this  book  is  a  helpful 
guide.  It  is  typical  of  scholarly  re- 
search that  after  the  initial  period  of 
excitement,  press  conference  claims, 
and  radical  pronouncements,  public 
interest  subsides  and  scholarly  con- 
cern increases.  Work  proceeds  quiet- 
ly and  intensively  in  a  variety  of 
sub-specialties,  and  a  host  of  mono- 
graphs and  articles  are  produced 
dealing  with  the  details  of  the  mate- 
rial. On  the  basis  of  these,  earlier 
pronouncements  are  evaluated,  and 
new  syntheses  are  developed.  Gradu- 
ally a  more  accurate  and  complete 


picture  of  the  people  of  the  Scrolls 
and  their  world  emerge. 

Brownlee's  book  is  divided  into 
two  major  parts:  (1)  Essays  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Scrolls  for  the  Bible, 
and  (2)  a  more  detailed  investiga- 
tion of  the  great  Isaiah  Scroll.  A 
series  of  appendices  dealing  with 
even  more  technical  matters  com- 
pletes the  volume. 

In  the  first  group  of  chapters, 
Brownlee  discusses  the  text,  canon, 
and  interpretation  of  the  Bible  in 
the  light  of  the  Scrolls,  with  an  in- 
teresting excursus  on  geography. 
Chapters  5  and  6  relating  to  the 
New  Testament  and  a  comparison  of 
the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  with 
Jesus  Christ  will  be  of  special  inter- 
est to  Christian  students  and  minis- 
ters. Brownlee's  remarks  are  gener- 
ally well  balanced,  reflecting  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  scholarly 
data  as  well  as  his  own  explicit  evan- 
gelical convictions.  Similar  patterns 
are  evident  in  the  Scrolls  and  the 
New  Testament  but  radical  differ- 
ences between  the  Teacher  and  Jesus 
Christ  are  equally  apparent. 

Brownlee's  work  is  characterized 
by  meticulous  attention  to  detail  and 
extensive   consideration   of   alternate 
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and  opposing  views.  This  technique 
is  valuable  in  showing  the  process 
by  which  scholarly  progress  is  made, 
as  well  as  indicating  the  many  im- 
portant areas  where  opinions  legiti- 
mately differ,  and  no  clear  consensus 
has  been  reached.  At  the  same  time 
the  overall  picture  does  not  always 
emerge  from  the  welter  of  details — 
and  unless  the  reader  is  already  forti- 
fied by  a  general  knowledge  of  Scroll 
matters  he  may  not  be  able  to  follow 
the  movement  from  subject  to  sub- 
ject. On  the  other  hand,  Brownlee 
has  aimed  his  work  at  the  general 
reader  and  attempts  to  explain  even 
the  most  intricate  and  complex 
linguistic  problems  in  simple  under- 
standable terms.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  an  untrained  read- 
er will  gain  more  than  an  impression 
of  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the 
method  of  dealing  with  it  from  such 
a  presentation,  while  for  the  scholar 
it  becomes  rather  tedious. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  first 
section  of  the  volume  applies  even 
more  strongly  to  the  second.  In  spite 
of  Brownlee's  extreme  care  in  dis- 
cussing the  variant  readings  of  the 
great  Isaiah  Scroll,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  anyone  not  fully  versed 
in  the  languages  of  Scripture  and  its 
translations,  as  well  as  the  problems 
and  methods  of  text  criticism,  could 
follow  the  line  of  argument  or  evalu- 
ate the  conclusions.  Nevertheless, 
Brownlee  has  made  a  thorough  study 
of   this    important    text    and    called 


attention  to  many  details  which  shed 
light  on  the  biblical  text  and  reflect 
the  concerns  and  beliefs  of  the  Qum- 
ran  Community  which  was  respon- 
sible for  it. 

Aside  from  the  many  matters 
which  are  still  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy, and  where  differing  opinions 
are  held  by  scholars,  we  may  men- 
tion the  following  minor  points: 

On  p.  16  Brownlee  refers  to  three 
scrolls  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  but 
has  confused  their  dating.  The  third 
century  B.C.  MS  consists  of  only  a 
few  fragments,  while  the  relatively 
more  complete  scroll  is  of  later  date 
(probably  first  century  B.C.) 

On  p.  25,  fn.  24,  Brownlee  discusses 
different  forms  of  the  Hebrew  word 
for  "wine."  The  contracted  form  was 
pronounced  yen  not  yan  as  he  has  it. 

On  p.  Ill,  the  word  "religion" 
should  probably  be  read  "region,"  as 
the  sentence  otherwise  does  not 
make  sense. 

Appendix  D  (pp.  282-87)  is  en- 
titled "Variants  in  the  Text  of  Isaah 
49:7,"  but  it  deals  with  the  different 
texts  of  Isaiah  49:1-4.  In  fact  the 
only  references  to  Isaiah  49:7  in  the 
discussion  are  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence and  on  p.  286,  but  these  do  not 
correlate  with  the  rest  of  the  mate- 
rial. 

— David  Noel  Freedman. 
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Rowley,  H.  H.  From  Moses  to  Qumran:  Studies  in  the  Old  Testament. 
New  York:  Association  Press,  1964.  Pp.  xiv  +  293.  $7.50. 


This  volume  is  not  "new;"  rather 
it  is  a  collection  of  eight  of  Profes- 
sor Rowley's  essays  and  lectures 
which  have  already  been  published 
between  1940  and  1962,  during 
which  time  he  was  lecturer  in  the 
history  of  religion  at  University  Col- 
lege, Bangor  (1940-1945),  and  pro- 
fessor of  Semitic  languages  and  liter- 
ature at  the  University  of  Manchester 
(1945-1959).  The  articles  have  been 
brought  up  to  date,  particularly  in 
the  footnotes,  which,  besides  the  ad- 
dition of  recent  contributions,  have 
been  used  to  reply  to  criticisms  of 
the  original  articles.  This  adds  an 
interesting  side-light  to  the  substance 
of  the  articles  themselves.  Incidently, 
those  whose  linguistic  competence  is 
limited  to  English  may  be  annoyed 
by  the  discovery  that  quotations  in 
German,  French,  Dutch,  and  Swedish 
grace  the  footnotes.  (One  can  only 
hope  that  this  annoyance  may  issue 
in  an  incentive  to  learn  at  least  some 
of  these  languages. ) 

The  articles  in  this  collection  ar- 
range themselves,  topically,  into  four 
groups  of  two  articles  each:  the  first 
deals  with  basic  issues  of  orientation, 
"The  Authority  of  the  Bible,"  and 
"Moses  and  Monotheism;"  the  sec- 
ond, with  certain  aspects  of  the 
Israelite  cult,  "The  Meaning  of 
Sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament,"  and 
"Ritual  and  the  Hebrew  Prophets;" 


the  third,  with  literary  questions, 
"The  Book  of  Job  and  Its  Meaning," 
and  "The  Prophet  Jeremiah  and  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy;"  and  the 
fourth,  with  relationships  between 
the  New  Testament  and  the  inter  - 
testamental  period,  "Jewish  Proselyte 
Baptism  and  the  Baptism  of  John," 
and  "The  Qumran  Sect  and  Chris- 
tian Origins."  The  reviewer,  without 
implying  any  depreciation  of  the  arti- 
cles, would  single  out  the  essay  on 
Job  as  an  especially  fine  introduction 
to  the  various  problems  of  the  book, 
and  the  variety  of  proposed  solu- 
tions. 

As  those  who  are  familiar  with 
Professor  Rowley's  work  would  ex- 
pect, the  articles  in  this  collection 
have  a  two-fold  value.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  the  work  of  a  first- 
class  scholar  who  combines  a  high 
degree  of  critical  competence  and 
maturity  of  judgment  with  a  pro- 
found Christian  conviction.  Conse- 
quently, each  article,  in  itself,  is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  on- 
going search  for  truth.  At  the  same 
time,  the  author  provides  an  im- 
mense wealth  of  bibliograpical  data, 
which  has  a  value  that  at  times  seems 
to  exceed  that  of  Rowley's  own  con- 
tribution. (Not  a  few  pages  have 
only  a  line  or  two  of  text,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  page  being  taken  up  with 
footnotes.)    For   an   introduction   to 
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the  work  of  a  major  figure  in  con- 
temporary British  scholarship,  or  for 
penetrating  discussion  and  copious 
bibliography  on  a  variety  of  topics 
of  interest  and  importance,  the  vol- 
ume is  highly  desirable.  Indices  of 
subject,  authors,  and  texts  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  collected  arti- 
cles beyond  that  of  their  independent 


publication.  Unfortunately,  the  price 
of  the  book,  $7.50,  may  limit  it  to 
a  smaller  market  than  it  deserves. 

A  second  series  of  essays  by  Pro- 
fessor Rowley  has  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, and  one  would  hope  it  will  soon 
be  available  here. 

— Diedrik  A.  Nelson. 


Beek,  M.  A.  Concise  History  of  Israel.  New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1964. 
Pp.  352.  $4.50. 


This  book  begins  to  fascinate  even 
before  one  starts  to  read  it,  for  it  is 
the  author's  declared  purpose  to  tell 
the  history  of  Israel  with  a  scholar's 
integrity  from  Abraham  to  the  Bar 
Cochba  Rebellion  in  the  scope  of 
212  short,  well  illustrated  pages.  As 
with  the  dancing  elephant,  one  is  in- 
clined to  say,  never  mind  whether 
the  feat  be  well  done;  it  is  enough 
that  it  should  be  done  at  all. 

The  dust  jacket  promises  that  Pro- 
fessor Beek's  work  is  a  "guide  for 
those  who  find  it  difficult  to  read 
and  fully  understand  the  Bible." 
That,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not;  nor 
do  I  believe  that  the  author  intended 
to  produce  such  a  guide.  The  tech- 
nicalities of  recent  Old  Testament 
scholarship  and  archeological  investi- 
gation are  too  prominent  in  its  pages 
to  make  this  book  of  much  use  to 
the  biblically  illiterate.  Its  value  in 
a  church  library,  for  example,  would 


be  limited  to  those  laymen  who  are 
ready  to  go  beyond  the  elementary 
steps  of  their  study  of  the  Bible  in 
its  historical  context.  For  ministers, 
however,  and  others  who  have  al- 
ready gone  into  the  matter  in  some 
depth,  Professor  Beek's  book  will  be 
a  real  service,  first  as  a  review  of 
what  may  no  longer  be  as  fresh  in 
the  mind  as  once  it  was,  secondly  as 
a  presentation  of  new  findings  and 
theories,  and  finally  as  an  overlook 
upon  the  Old  Testament  panorama 
from  which  one  may  see  the  whole 
almost  at  a  glance,  as  it  were. 

The  emphasis  in  the  book  is  more 
upon  the  times  and  the  forces  that 
shaped  them  than  upon  the  religious 
beliefs  of  Israel,  except  as  those  be- 
liefs were  among  those  forces. 
Where  theological  issues  are  in- 
volved the  author  at  all  times  gives 
a  balanced,  moderate  interpretation. 
This  reviewer  is  not  qualified  to  esti- 
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mate  the  soundness  of  his  scholar- 
ship, but  quite  capable  of  being  im- 
pressed by  it. 

Incidentally,  when  one  gets  used 
to  the  idea,  there  seem  to  be  many 
advantages  to  having  a  professor  of 
speech  read  and  review  a  volume  of 
this  nature  in  the  field  of  Old  Testa- 
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ment,  cross-fertilization  being  one. 
The  same  advantages  could  perhaps 
be  extended  to  colleagues  in  other 
divisions  by  having  them  look  into 
and  review  a  recent  work  in  some 
other  field — speech,  for  instance. 

— Arlan  P.  Dohrenburg. 


Hennecke,  Edgar.  New  Testament  Apocrypha.  Vol.  1:  Gospels  and  Related 
Writings.  Edited  by  Wilhelm  Schneemelcher.  English  translation  by  R. 
McL.  Wilson.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1963.  Pp.  531.  $7.50. 


For  many  years  M.  R.  James'  The 
Apocryphal  New  Testament  has 
been  standard  equipment  for  the 
New  Testament  scholar.  In  the  last 
two  decades,  however,  it  has  rapidly 
become  obsolete;  for  the  discovery 
and  publication  of  new  material  in 
the  field  has  come  in  (what  is  for 
the  scholarly  world)  a  torrent.  Fif- 
teen years  ago,  Hennecke  began  a 
revision  of  the  half-century-old 
Neutestamentliche  Apokryphen;  and 
since  that  editor's  death  Schneemel- 
cher has  brought  the  work  to  publi- 
cation. The  second  volume  has  now 
appeared  in  German,  and  we  shall 
hopefully  have  it  soon  in  English. 

The  new  work  has  the  evident  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  utilize  the 
considerable  Nag  Hammadi  litera- 
ture. It  has  also  provided  guides  to 
New  Testament  apocryphal  litera- 
ture, a  feature  which  was  unfortun- 
ately scanty  in  James'  volume.  Intro- 


ductions and  comments  are  supplied 
by  internationally-known  scholars 
(including,  inter  alios,  W.  Bauer, 
Cullmann,  Jeremias,  and  Puech). 
The  translations  into  English  are  by 
several  hands,  but  they  are  well  done. 
An  appendix  by  the  English  editor 
provides  a  "fresh"  translation  of  The 
Gospel  of  Thomas,  and  a  "precis  of 
translation"  of  The  Gospel  of  Truth. 
For  all  but  the  specialist,  who  must 
come  to  his  own  critical  judgments 
about  text,  setting,  and  meaning,  this 
edition  will  provide  a  new  standard 
tool  for  study.  The  introductory 
material  gives  a  framework  for 
understanding  and  evaluation  of  the 
texts.  There  are  sections  on  the  New 
Testament  canon,  against  which  the 
apocrypha  must  be  set  in  relief.  This 
volume  then  covers  the  material  asso- 
ciated with  the  gospel  form  and  con- 
tent— gospels  attributed  to  a  variety 
of  holy  persons  and  heretics,  infancy 
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stories  about  Jesus,  sayings  of  Jesus, 
and  other  discussions  and  writings 
about  relevant  matters. 

The  pursuit  of  the  apocryphal 
writings  is  perhaps  more  important 
today  than  ever,  not  only  because  of 
the  broadening  horizons  in  the  field, 
but  also  because  the  contemporary 
ecumenical  conversations  continue  to 


raise  problems  about  the  uniqueness 
and  authority  of  the  canonical  New 
Testament  writings.  This  volume 
(and  eventually  its  sequel)  is  one  to 
be  owned,  studied,  and  restudied. 
Thanks  are  due  to  The  Westminster 
Press  for  making  available  such  a 
valuable  work  in  such  fine  format. 

— /.  A.  W. 


Wolthuis,  Enno.  Science,  God,  and  You.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House, 
1963.  Pp.  123.  $2.50. 

Richardson,  Alan.  The  Bible  in  the  Age  of  Science.  Philadelphia:   West- 
minster Press,  1961.  Pp.  192.  $3.50. 

Wells,  Albert  N.  The  Christian  Message  in  a  Scientific  Age.  Richmond: 
John  Knox  Press,  1962.  Pp.  160.  $3.75. 


Enno  Wolthuis  is  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  Calvin  College.  Unfor- 
tunately his  book  merely  skims  the 
surface  of  the  relationship  between 
science  and  Christianity.  Most  of  the 
statements  which  he  makes  are  ac- 
cepted beliefs  of  orthodox  Christian- 
ity, but  he  never  makes  them  come 
to  grips  with  the  problems  that  arise 
between  science  and  Christianity. 
The  fundamental  theological  weak- 
ness of  this  book  is  its  neglect  of 
Christology.  Creation  is  stressed  to 
the  neglect  of  redemption.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  book  in  regard  to  style 
and  notation  is  poor. 

The  revolution  within  science,  his- 
tory, and  theology  and  the  interac- 
tion of  the  studies  is  the  theme  of 


the  first  section  of  Richardson's  vol- 
ume. The  remainder  of  the  book  is 
an  appraisal  of  the  theologians  of 
the  twentieth  century  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  one  another.  This  book  is 
an  excellent  compilation  of  material 
showing  the  effect  and  achievement 
of  science  and  history  on  theology. 
It  is  not  the  final  word  on  the  sub- 
ject but  an  effective  introduction  to 
this  material.  Some  of  Richardson's 
conclusions  in  the  first  part  of  the 
book  call  for  further  clarification: 
"The  new  scientific  attitude,  the  su- 
preme achievement  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization ..."  "Natural  science  and 
its  offspring  technology  and  medi- 
cine are  the  gifts  of  the  Christian 
civilization  to  mankind."  These  and 
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other  statements  appear  as  unsub- 
stantiated conclusions.  Another  basic 
criticism  is  Richardson's  presupposi- 
tion of  a  unilateral  development 
within  and  inclusive  of  these  fields 
of  study.  Development  such  as  this 
does  not  occur.  It  is  regretful  that 
the  latter  portion  of  the  book  does 
not  relate  theology  more  to  the  twen- 
tieth-century conceptions  of  science 
and  history. 

Wells'  book  might  be  epitomized 
as  a  marriage  of  Christian  theology 
to  E=MC2.  The  theological  implica- 
tions of  the  change  from  the  mech- 
anistic ideas  of  process  to  those  of 
quatum  physics  is  the  framework  of 
this  book.  Wells  can  be  summarized 
in  this  statement:  "There  is  nothing 
in  our  present  basic  understanding 
of  Christianity  that  need  be  regarded 


as  incompatible  with  the  contempo- 
rary scientific  perspective."  The  au- 
thor appeals  for  a  Christian  world 
view  not  as  a  closed  philosophical 
system  but  as  a  new  open-minded- 
ness  as  the  Christian  deals  with  real- 
ity. He  calls  for  a  twofold  perspec- 
tive rather  than  two  unrelated  sets 
of  information  of  science  and  the- 
ology. The  author  acknowledges  the 
fact  that  the  hostility  between  sci- 
ence and  religion  has  disappeared, 
but  in  its  stead  they  ignore  one  an- 
other. This  book  is  an  attempt  to  set 
in  motion  a  dialogue  between  the 
two.  The  reviewer  commends  this 
book  to  the  pastor  who  finds  his  col- 
lege youth  confused  by  the  issues  of 
science  and  Christianity. 

— Howard  Eshbaugh,  '56. 


Fosdick,  H.  E.  The  Meaning  of  Being  a  Christian.  New  York:  Association 
Press,  1964.  Pp.  384.  $4.95. 


Several  generations  of  discriminat- 
ing readers  have  come  to  regard  as 
Christian  classics  three  little  books 
published  by  Dr.  Fosdick  from  1915 
to  1921 — The  Meaning  of  Prayer, 
The  Meaning  of  Service,  and  The 
Meaning  of  Faith.  After  nearly  half  a 
century — when  the  author  is  86  years 
old  and  still  writing!  —  selections 
from  these  three  books  have  been 
arranged  suitably  for  daily  readings 
throughout  a   year.   Material   which 


was  dated  has  been  omitted,  and  the 
one-page-reading  format  has  been 
carried  through. 

There  is  a  perceptive  introduction 
by  Dr.  Fosdick,  which  reflects  upon 
the  three-fold  division  of  the  book. 
The  years  have  not  dulled  his  felicity 
and  clarity  of  expression.  His  own 
understanding  of  "The  Meaning  of 
Being  a  Christian"  may  have  mel- 
lowed, but  it  is  no  less  incisive  and 
timely. 
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The  introduction  concludes:  "Hav- 
ing a  Savior  who  gives  purpose  and 
direction  to  our  daily  living  is  the 
glory  of  the  Christian  life.  Commit- 
ting our  lives  and  all  the  activities  of 


our  lives  to  such  a  Savior  is  the  real 
meaning  of  being  a  Christian.  Such  a 
commitment  is  born  in  faith,  nour- 
ished in  prayer,  expressed  in  service." 
— /.  A.  W. 


from  Psalm  137 

How  can  we  sing  the  old  songs 
The  songs  of  love  and  laughter 
Who  sit  and  weep  in  this  strange  land 
And  know  not  what  comes  after. 

Hang  the  harps  on  the  stranger-tree 
And  let  the  wind  blow  cold 
Nor  tongue  of  harp  nor  tongue  of  man 
Shall  sing  the  songs  of  old. 


Farewell  beloved  city 
But  may  I  lose  my  hand 
Before  it  strike  the  harp  to  sing 
Your  songs  in  this  strange  land. 

— Neil  A.  Freedman. 
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From  the  President's  Desk — 

Early  writing  was  done  on  tablets  of  wood  or  clay,  or  carved  stone. 
As  early  as  the  sixth  century  B.C.  writing  material  of  papyrus  began  to 
replace  these  tablets.  They  gave  way  to  scrolls  on  which  longer  writings  could 
be  recorded  more  easily  and  transported  more  conveniently.  Leather,  skin,  and 
parchment  were  also  available  as  improved  writing  materials.  These  were 
used,  along  with  papyrus,  to  make  books  with  separate  pages  bound  together, 
which  finally  displaced  the  scrolls. 

The  urge  of  man  to  write  was  early  and  enduring.  A  couple  of  centuries 
or  more  before  Christ  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  complained  that  "of  making 
many  books  there  is  no  end,  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh" 
(12:12).  At  least  fifteen  books  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  besides 
the  sacred  scriptures  themselves.  Luke  reminds  us  that  "many"  undertook  to 
"compile  a  narrative"  of  the  things  concerning  Jesus  (1:1).  From  those  days 
until  now  books  have  been  the  chief  means  of  imparting  continuity  to  the 
human  story. 

The  immeasurable  value  of  books  may  be  reckoned  from  those  periods 
of  history  from  which  books  do  not  abound.  How  little  we  really  know  about 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era,  or  the  generations  im- 
mediately following  the  days  of  the  New  Testament.  Had  the  library  at 
Alexandria  not  been  destroyed  in  47  B.C.,  how  rich  our  knowledge  of  the 
Intertestamental  Period  might  have  been.  Or  if  the  second  Alexandrian  Library 
had  not  succumbed  either  to  Christian  fanatics  near  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  A.D.,  or  to  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  century,  our  knowledge  of  early 
Christian  history  might  have  been  something  other  than  a  piecing  together 
of  sanctified  guesses. 

The  power  of  books  is  plain  to  those  who  do  not  want  men  to  think. 
When  either  ecclesiastical  or  political  leaders  want  to  dominate  the  minds 
of  others,  they  know  that  books  are  their  worst  enemies.  For  books  give 
perspective  to  man's  pilgrimage  out  of  the  past  and  open  up  vistas  into  the 
future  which  stir  the  shackled  human  spirit  to  shake  off  the  chains  of  slavery 
and  move  forward  toward  freedom  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit. 

— Concluded  on  page  12. 


Ad  Hoc 

This  ISSUE  appears  shortly  before  the  dedication  of  the  Clifford  E. 
Barbour  Library.  We  remember  with  appreciation  and  Christian  love  the  man 
whose  picture  was  on  the  first  issue  of  Perspective.  The  perspective  of  the 
years  is  showing  more  and  more  clearly  how  much  we  owe  this  man.  Most 
of  this  he  accomplished  after  he  might  well  have  retired  to  enjoy  the  hills  of 
Tennessee  and  the  shores  of  Nantucket.  Now  that  he  has  put  aside  his  major 
labors  for  the  Seminary,  it  is  good  to  have  this  opportunity  to  salute  him 
again! 

Apropos  the  library  dedication  we  are  pleased  to  print  a  historical  essay 
on  two  men  who  were,  in  effect,  the  "founding  fathers"  of  this  library.  The 
author,  Dr.  McCloy,  is  uniquely  the  person  to  prepare  this  sketch.  Besides  his 
competence  as  historian  and  litterateur,  he  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  library,  having  served  for  some  years  as  the  Western  Seminary  Librarian. 
This  material  is  a  substantial  supplement  to  the  history  published  last  Decem- 
ber (Perspective,  IV.  4);  and  the  editor  appreciates  the  timeliness  of  the 
author's  work. 

By  the  TIME  this  appears,  Dr.  Smith  will  have  completed  a  sabbatical 
year,  spent  entirely  abroad.  His  "Letter  from  Paris"  contains  reflections  which 
he  shared  with  us  during  his  leave. 

The  article  on  "Mission  in  Revolution"  is  something  of  a  supplement 
to  our  last  issue.  After  graduation  from  our  Seminary  in  1954,  Donald  G. 
Phillips  lived  and  labored  in  the  Far  East,  particularly  in  the  Philippines.  Last 
year  he  was  missionary  in  residence  with  his  family  at  the  Seminary,  and  he 
delivered  this  piece  at  daily  chapel  in  the  Seminary.  He  is  presently  minister- 
ing at  the  Linwood  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Several  renowned  guests  will  be  on  our  campus  this  fall,  and  we 
anticipate  that  the  December  issue  will  carry  one  of  their  addresses.  Mean- 
while, school  gets  under  way  with  the  most  significant  increase  in  enrollment 
in  recent  years.  The  fall  Panorama  will  carry  details. 

—J.  A.  W. 


The  Founding  of  the  Library  of 
The  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary 


by  Frank  Dixon  McCloy 


The  following  sketch  is  con- 
cerned with  the  activities  of  two  men 
in  founding  theological  libraries  for 
the  training  schools  of  ministers  in 
the  United  States  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  the  severance  of 
political  ties  with  the  Old  World: 
the  one  in  New  York  City  in  1802, 
the  other  in  Pittsburgh  in  1830.  The 
men  are  John  Mitchell  Mason  ( 1770- 
1829)  and  Allan  Ditchfield  Campbell 
(1791-1861).  In  devious  ways  the 
narratives  of  their  two  enterprises 
intertwine  and  give  intimations  of  a 
final  unity  which  occurred  in  I960 
when  the  two  libraries  were  brought 
together  in  the  one  institution,  The 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary.  The 
books  of  both  collections  were  first 
gathered  in  Great  Britain,  gifts  of  the 
evangelicals  and  Independents  of 
England,  and  the  Seceders,  as  well  as 
of  the  members  of  the  Established 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  By 
the  year  1800  there  was  a  common 
feeling  of  good  will  and  concern  in 
the  British  Isles  toward  the  emergent 
free  churches  of  America  which  in 
1776  had  cut  so  violently  the  bonds 
with  the  mother  country.  This  feeling 
crossed  the  lines  of  creed,  practice 
and  sect.  The  hospitality  and  generous 


response  given  to  both  Mason  and 
Campbell  when  they  visited  the 
mother  country  witness  to  the  general 
attitude,  and  also  to  the  broad,  en- 
lightened and  confident  Christianity 
which  the  two  American  clergymen 
exhibited. 

In  1801  the  Reverend  John  Mitchell 
Mason,  a  leading  figure  in  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church  of  America, 
was  appointed  by  the  General  Synod 
of  his  denomination  to  visit  England, 
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Scotland  and  Ireland  to  solicit  funds 
and  collect  books  for  a  proposed 
school  of  theological  training  in  the 
newly  formed  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  young  nation  was  rich  in 
land,  energy,  intelligence,  shrewdness 
and  vision;  but  it  was  poor  in  books. 
The  vast  expanses  of  the  frontier  west 
to  the  Mississippi  and  beyond  were 
opening,  and  a  great  exodus  from  the 
Atlantic  states  was  in  progress.  All  of 
the  major  Protestant  faiths  were 
establishing  congregations  on  the  ever 
receding  western  horizon.  Ministers 
were  needed  far  in  excess  of  the 
meagre  supply  from  the  colonial  col- 
leges, the  universities  of  Europe,  and 
the  isolated  manses  of  pastor-teachers. 
In  answer  to  the  need  there  arose  the 
American  theological  seminary.  From 
1784  to  1840  more  than  fifty  institu- 
tions were  founded  between  the  sea 
coast  and  the  Mississippi. 

It  was  in  the  library  of  a  seminary 
that  the  consciousness  of  history  and 
the  continuity  with  the  long  life  of 
the  church  back  through  the  centuries 
was  kept  fresh.  In  speaking  of  a 
theological  library  in  1841,  LeRoy 
Jones  Halsey,  who  later  became  pro- 
fessor at  McCormick  Seminary  in 
Chicago,  said: 

.  .  .  We  can  now  trace  back,  on  the 


bosom  of  classical  and  theological  liter- 
ature, the  whole  course  of  our  learning 
and  our  religion;  first,  from  our  Ameri- 
can shores  to  the  states  of  Europe, 
thence  back  to  the  shores  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  from  there  again  to  the  land  of 
the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  and  from 
that  chosen  land  up  to  the  top  of  old 
Ararat  and  the  ark  of  Noah,  thence 
back  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  thence 
again  to  heaven  and  to  the  throne  of 
God.1 

There  were  no  crumbling  abbeys,  no 
catacombs,  no  debris  of  ancient  Chris- 
tian cultures  in  the  raw,  virgin  land 
of  America.  It  was  in  books,  primar- 
ily, that  the  church's  glorious  past 
was  enshrined.  But  the  books  which 
American  seminary  libraries  needed 
were  still  in  Europe,  in  great  private 
collections  or  on  the  stalls  of  book- 
dealers  whither  they  drifted  following 
the  dissolution  of  monastic  libraries 
and  the  breakup  of  the  ancien  regime 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Toward  the  rich  storehouses  across 
the  sea  the  vigorous  and  determined 
seminary  founders  turned  for  the 
literary  traditions  and  legacies  of  his- 
toric Christianity. 


J 


ohn  Mitchell  Mason  was  one 

of  the  small  group  of  enlightened 
religious  leaders  raised  up  to  bring 
order  and  stability  to  the  American 
church    following   the    crisis    of    the 


1"The  Study  of  Theology  as  a  Part  of  Literature,"  American  Quarterly  Register,  XIV, 
No.  3  (February,  1842),  295-300.  This  extract  is  taken  from  Halsey's  Address  to 
the  Alumni  Society  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  on  the  Study  of  Theology  as  a 
Part  of  Science,  Literature  and  Religion,  delivered  at  Nashville,  October  5,  1841 
.  .  .  (Nashville,  1841). 
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War  of  Independence.  This  group  in- 
cluded such  men  as  Jedidiah  Morse, 
Ashbel  Green,  Samuel  Miller,  Edward 
Dorr  Griffin,  Charles  Nesbit,  and 
Leonard  Wood,  who  within  the  first 
decade  and  a  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  helped  to  found  seminaries 
(Andover,  1808;  Princeton,  1812), 
and  in  many  other  ways  left  their 
mark  on  American  Christianity.  Ma- 
son as  a  young  man,  after  his  early 
training  at  home  with  his  father,  the 
Reverend  John  Mason,  and  at  King's 
College  (now  Columbia  University), 
had  gone  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh for  studies  in  divinity,  and  was 
much  influenced  there  by  the  Scottish 
Philosophy  of  Dugald  Stewart.  This 
was  the  philosophy  of  "common 
sense"  which  in  opposition  to  the 
extreme  scepticism  of  David  Hume 
placed  high  valuation  on  the  natural 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  and  on 
the  inductive  method  of  learning.  Its 
principles  are  easily  seen  in  Mason's 
plan  for  a  theological  seminary  which 
he  was  requested  by  his  Synod  to 
formulate  for  the  proposed  Associate 
Reformed  seminary,  and  which  Jedi- 
diah Morse  published  for  the  benefit 
of  the  moderate  Calvin ists  of  New 
England  in  his  journal,  The  Panoplist 
(January,  1806,  pp.  357-361).  This 
was  the  first  general  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  a  theological  seminary, 
and  the  first  plan  of  a  theological 
curriculum,  in  American  Protestant 
Christianity. 

The  library  which  John  Mitchell 


Mason  collected  from  friends  and 
benefactors  in  Great  Britain  was  a 
reflection,  in  books,  of  Mason  himself, 
his  convictions  and  his  culture.  As  a 
student  in  the  tradition  of  the  Seces- 
sionist Church  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Dutch,  Huguenot  and  Swiss 
Reformed  theologians.  With  regard 
to  ancient  and  mediaeval  church  his- 
tory, Mason  was  dependent,  as  was 
true  of  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
on  the  popular  texts  of  Mosheim  and 
Spanheim.  However,  he  shared  the 
genuine  humanist's  love  for  not  only 
classical  literature  and  fine  rhetoric, 
but  also  the  Semitic  languages,  He- 
brew, Aramaic  and  Syriac.  He  loved, 
too,  the  Reformed  Church  and  ob- 
tained for  his  library  the  acts  and 
proceedings  of  its  various  judicatories 
in  France,  Holland  and  Scotland.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  were  well 
represented,  including  even  minor 
authors  such  as  Anacreon,  Athenaeus, 
Jamblichus  and  Stobaeus.  The  Church 
Fathers  in  majestic  folio  volumes 
from  the  great  presses  of  Antwerp, 
Cologne  and  Paris  included  Irenaeus, 
Origen,  Basil,  Eusebius,  the  two 
Gregorys,  Cyril,  and  Chrysostom 
among  the  Greeks,  and  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Jerome,  Augus- 
tine, and  Gregory  the  Great  among 
the  Latins.  Of  the  Reformers  there 
were  the  opera  of  Luther  (Jena, 
1566), of  Calvin  (Amsterdam,  1671) 
and  Zwingli  (Zurich,  1545).  Among 
the  later  Protestant  theologians  were 
Turretin,  Cocceius,  Arminius,  Chem- 
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nitz,  Jean  Daille,  Johannes  a.  Marck, 
and  Hugo  Grotius.  The  English  di- 
vines included  Ussher,  Bull,  Burnet, 
Chillingworth,  Halyburton,  Leland, 
Leslie,  John  Lightfoot,  Stillingfleet, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Tillotson.  Dutch 
Theologians  and  exegetes  were  much 
read  by  the  Seceders  in  Scotland. 
Alexander  Moncrieff,  one  of  the  four 
who  broke  away  from  the  state 
church,  had  studied  the  works  of 
Johannes  a  Marck  in  Leyden,  and  had 
made  his  Medulla  Christianiae  Theo- 
logiae  a  textbook  of  theology  at  the 
divinity  hall  (Aberdeen)  of  the  Anti- 
Burgher  faction  where  John  Mitchell 
Mason's  father  had  been  a  teacher 
before  heeding  the  call  to  settle  in 
America.  The  writings  of  other  Dutch 
scholars  such  as  Van  Mastricht, 
Venema,  and  Vitringa  took  their 
natural  place  in  the  library  which 
Mason  collected. 

Here  it  must  be  stated,  however, 
that  Dr.  Mason  decried  traditional 
systems  of  theology  in  ministerial 
education.  Rather,  he  insisted  that 
each  student  construct  his  own  system 
using  only  the  materials  of  Scripture. 
In  this  Mason  differed  from  the  gen- 
erally accepted  method  of  theological 
instruction,  especially  within  his  own 
denomination.  The  Reverend  John 
Anderson,  who  was  conducting  a 
school  for  young  clerical  candidates 
|on   the   frontier    in   Beaver   County, 


Pennsylvania,  followed  closely  the 
catechetical  system  of  a  Marck  which 
he  had  learned  at  the  Seceder  Semi- 
nary at  Selkirk,  Scotland. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  new  library 
was  devoted  to  the  Scriptures  and 
Biblical  literature.  There  was  the 
Antwerp  Polyglott  printed  at  the 
great  Plantin  press  in  1572,  together 
with  the  individual  Hebrew  texts  of 
Michaelis,  Doederlein,  Leusden,  Si- 
mon. The  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment included  an  Erasmus,  a  Beza, 
and  a  number  of  copies  of  Wettstein. 
The  mastery  of  the  Bible  was  the 
foundation  and  integrating  factor  of 
Mason's  curriculum.  The  student  was 
to  read  the  Bible  in  three  different 
ways:  first,  devotionally;  secondly,  in 
the  original  languages;  and  thirdly, 
critically,  with  the  mind  alerted  to 
"doctrinal,  controversial  and  practical 
points  and  difficulties."  Dr.  Mason, 
later  in  his  teaching  in  the  seminary, 
considered  each  of  the  theological 
topics  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence 
in  the  Scriptures  and  assisted  the  stu- 
dents in  the  constructing  of  their  own 
theological  systems.  These  topics,  e.g., 
the  creation,  the  Sabbath,  the  tempta- 
tion, etc.,  beginning  in  Genesis,  were 

the  very  bone,  muscle  and  heart  of  di- 
vine revelation;  comprising  the  most 
prominent,  and  the  most  controverted, 
of  the  facts  and  institutions  recorded 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,2 


M  Brief  Outline  of  the  Mode  of  Instruction  Pursued  by  the  Rev.  John  M.  Mason, 
D.D.,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  lately  under  his  care  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
by  a  Student  of  Said  Seminary   (New  York:  John  P.  Haven,  1828),  p.  6. 
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wrote  one  of  his  students.  He  con- 
tinued, 

On  all  these  points  the  professor  di- 
rected the  students  to  what  he  esteemed 
the  best  sources  of  information;  and 
these  were  found,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, in  the  large  and  well  selected 
library,  which  belonged  to  the  Semi- 
nary. But  his  favorite  direction  was  the 
emphatic  charge — "Think"  .  .  .  His 
constant  and  avowed  aim  was  to  make 
his  students  their  own  teachers  ...  He 
considered  it  a  most  profitless  service  to 
be  filling  up  the  memory  with  the  con- 
tents of  theological  books  and  lectures, 
and  leaving  the  nobler  faculties  un- 
exercised and  inert.  He  wished  the 
mind  to  be  like  a  cat,  which  in  what- 
ever manner  she  be  tossed  up,  will  al- 
ways come  down  on  her  feet  .  .  .  One 
of  his  most  frequent  injunctions  was 
"call  no  man  master."3 

Dr.  Mason's  New  York  Seminary 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
was  in  operation  until  1821  when,  by 
the  vote  of  the  General  Synod  and  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  uniting  the  two  de- 
nominations, the  assets  of  the  school 
including  its  splendid  library  were 
transferred  to  the  seminary  at  Prince- 
ton. The  collection  was  kept  intact  on 
separate  shelving  for  sixteen  years.4 
However,  a  large  number  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Synod  of  New  York 
were  opposed   to  the  action   of  the 


General  Synod  and  refused  to  join  in 
the  merger.  They  established  a  new 
theological  seminary  at  Newburgh,  a 
small  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son River,  and  sued  through  the 
courts  of  New  Jersey  for  possession 
of  the  library.  The  court,  convinced 
that  the  petitioners  were  the  true, 
continuing  ecclesiastical  body,  granted 
them  the  books;  and  in  1838  the 
library  was  transported  from  Prince- 
ton to  Newburgh.  After  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Newburgh  Seminary  in 
1878,  the  books  were  divided  between 
two  other  theological  schools  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  and  Xenia,  Ohio. 
In  1932,  upon  the  merger  of  Xenia 
and  Pittsburgh,  the  books  were  re- 
united in  the  Pittsburgh  location 
where  they  have  been  kept  in  a  spe- 
cial rare  book  section  of  the  library.5 

One  of  the  young  men  trained 
for  the  ministry  in  the  New  York 
Seminary  under  Dr.  Mason  was  Allan 
Ditchfield  Campbell.  He  was  born  in 
Lancashire,  England,  near  Liverpool, 
but  as  a  child  had  been  brought  to 
Baltimore  where  his  father  had  settled 
and  was  active  on  the  session  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  congregation  of 
that  city.  Judge  John  E.  Parke  in  his 


Hbid.,  p.  10,  19. 

4The  collection  numbered  at  this  time  about  twenty-four  hundred  volumes.  Kenneth 
S.  Gapp,  "The  Theological  Seminary  Library,"  The  Princeton  University  Library 
Chronicle,  XV,  No.  2  (Winter,  1954) ,  90-100. 

5 Agnes  L.  Ballantyne,  "The  Newburgh  Collection  of  Theological  Books  of  the  16th, 
17th,  and  18th  Centuries,  with  a  Description  of  the  Works  of  Fifty  Authors." 
Unpublished  Master's  thesis,  School  of  Library  Science,  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, Cleveland,  Ohio,  1951. 
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Recollections  of  Seventy  Years  says 
that  the  young  Allan  "was  naturally 
of  a  vivacious  and  ardent  tempera- 
ment; and,  until  enlightened  by  di- 
vine grace,  the  strictures  of  the  paren- 
tal management  was  highly  distaste- 
ful to  him."6  After  preparatory 
schooling  at  the  academy  in  Philadel- 
phia (later  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania) under  Samuel  Brown  Wylie, 
who  became  the  first  professor  in  the 
seminary  of  the  Reformed  (Coven- 
anter) Church  (1810),  Allan  Camp- 
bell entered  the  classes  of  Dr.  Mason 
and  remained  for  the  complete  four 
years  of  the  curriculum.  It  was  here 
that  he  came  to  know  the  rich  collec- 
tion of  books  which  Mason  had 
brought  from  Europe,  and  to  catch 
the  broad  Christian  vision  of  his 
master. 

Upon  graduation,  Campbell  served 
the  Meadville  and  Sugar  Creek  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  churches  in  Crawford 
County,  western  Pennsylvania,  but  in 
1820  withdrew  from  the  denomina- 
tion and  was  admitted  to  the  Presby- 
tery of  Redstone  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  refused  to  join  with  those 
who  opposed  the  merger  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  and  Presbyterian 
bodies.  Campbell  was  then  called  to 


the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  the  for- 
midable General  Andrew  Jackson  was 
a  parishioner.  The  friendship  between 
these  two  men,  both  of  whom  could 
be  described  as  possessing  "vivacious 
and  ardent  termperaments,"  was  close 
and  strong.  During  the  seven  years  of 
his  pastorate  in  Nashville,  the 
"Athens  of  the  West,"  Campbell  was 
a  frequent  commissioner  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  had  joined  in  the 
discussions  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  seminary  in  the  West. 
Very  likely  it  was  through  his  influ- 
ence that  General  Jackson  was  named 
to  the  commission  which  was  to 
choose  the  site.  The  offer  of  eighteen 
acres  of  the  public  commons  of  Alle- 
gheny Town  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
mighty  Ohio  River,  the  Gateway  to 
the  West,  was  accepted;  and  in  1825 
by  action  of  the  General  Assembly 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
was  established.  In  1827  Campbell 
with  his  family  had  to  leave  the  heat 
and  humidity  of  Nashville  for  reasons 
of  health  and  settled  in  the  semi-rural 
area  of  Manchester,  near  Allegheny 
Town,  on  an  estate  given  to  Mrs. 
Campbell  by  her  father,  Benjamin 
Bakewell,  a  merchant  of  Pittsburgh.7 


Historical  Gleanings  of 
1886)    "Allen   (sic)   D. 


6Judge  John  E.  Parke,  Recollections  of  Seventy  Years  anc 
Allegheny,  Pennsylvania  (Boston:  Bund,  Avery  and  Co 
Campbell,"  pp.  372ff. 

7The  estate  was  called  "Maple  Grove."  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  adopted  a  niece,  Mar- 
garet Campbell,  who  under  the  pen  name  of  Margaret  Deland  wrote  a  number  of 
novels  with  old  Allegheny  as  the  setting.  See  Annie  Clark  Miller,  Chronicles  of 
Families,  Houses  and  Estates  of  Pittsburgh  and  Its  Environs  (Pittsburgh,  1927), 
pp.  73-75. 
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In  the  same  year,  1827,  the  first 
classes  of  the  new  seminary  were  held 
under  the  instruction  of  Joseph  Stock- 
ton and  Elisha  P.  Swift.  The  story  of 
the  founding  of  the  school  was 
written  many  years  later  by  Allan  D. 
Campbell,  who  became  closely  con- 
nected with  its  affairs  after  his  re- 
moval to  Manchester.  In  1829  he 
offered  to  travel  to  Great  Britain  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  a  library, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  own 
teacher,  Dr.  John  Mitchell  Mason, 
who  had  pursued  the  same  mission  in 
1801.  Campbell  visited  the  evangel- 
icals of  Liverpool  and  London  and 
later  traveled  north  to  Scotland.  He 
carried  letters  of  introduction  signed 
by  President  Jackson.  About  two 
thousand  volumes  were  collected  in 
the  course  of  the  tour.  Edward  Irving, 
who  was  associated  with  the  origins 
of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 
gave  a  complete  set  of  his  writings,  as 
did  Thomas  Chalmers,  the  founder  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  A  num- 
ber of  the  evangelical  party  called  the 
Clapham  Sect  donated  volumes  from 
private  libraries.  However,  Camp- 
bell's greatest  success  was  with  the 
Independents,  including  both  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Baptists.  A  wealthy 
London  layman,  Thomas  Wilson,  who 
had  responded  to  Dr.  Mason's  plea 
for  books  in  1801,  contributed  again 


to  aid  Allan  Campbell  in  his  search 
for  books  for  the  training  of  minis- 
ters. Dr.  Walter  Buchanon,  senior 
minister  of  the  parish  church  in  the 
Canongate,  Edinburgh,  likewise  made 
a  double  contribution.  Campbell 
wrote: 

The  doctor  knew  Dr.  Mason  of  New- 
York,  who  when  in  Scotland  on  a  simi- 
lar object  to  that  of  my  own,  the  col- 
lecting of  a  Library  for  the  Associate 
Reformed  Seminary,  received  a  contri- 
bution of  books  from  this  venerable 
minister.  He  did  the  same  in  my  case, 
gave  a  number  of  books  and  went  to 
Mr.  Oliphant's  bookstore  and  purchased 
Milner's  Church  History  for  the  Semi- 
nary.8 

The  collection  which  Campbell 
brought  to  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  was  called  the  "English  and 
Scottish  Library."  Unfortunately  a 
complete  inventory  of  the  volumes  is 
not  extant.  The  books  were  deposited 
at  the  center  of  the  imposing  four 
story  edifice  erected  on  the  bluff  over- 
looking the  three  rivers,  the  Alle- 
gheny, the  Monongahela  and  the 
Ohio.  On  a  cold  night  in  January, 
1854,  the  building  burned,  and  some 
of  the  books  were  destroyed.  How- 
ever, until  the  large  private  libraries 
of  Luther  Halsey  and  Samuel  Jen- 
nings Wilson  were  added,  what  re- 
mained of  the  English  and  Scottish 
Library  served  the  students  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary. 


8Allan  Ditchfield  Campbell,  "The  Founding  and  Early  History  of  the  "Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,"  The  Bulletin  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  XX,  No.  1 
(October,  1927),  p.  79. 


THE  FOUNDING 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  genesis 
of  the  libraries  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed and  the  Presbyterian  semi- 
naries (New  York  and  Western), 
libraries  which  by  accessions  from 
gifts  and  purchases  through  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  years  aggregated 
at  the  time  of  the  union  of  the 
schools  over  one  hundred  thousand 
volumes.  Buildings,  faculties,  students, 
curricula,  even  denominations  have 
had  their  day  and  are  gone,  but  the 
library  survives. 

There  are  differences  between  the 
ideas  of  a  seminary  library  in  1800 
and  in  1964.  In  former  days  there 
were  no  spacious  reading  rooms  and 
open  shelves,  no  study  carrels,  no  un- 
limited borrowing.  The  theological 
library  was  a  closely  guarded  treasury 
of  long  tested  truth  which  the  librar- 
ian, as  custodian,  opened  briefly  for  a 
few  hours  each  week.  Two  or  three 
volumes,  at  the  most,  were  issued  to 
the  student.  It  was  not  only  a  treas- 
ury; it  was,  also  an  arsenal  from 
which  the  young  soldier  of  Christ 
drew  his  weapons  to  fight  against 
Deism,  Socinianism,  Catholicism,  in- 
fidelity. A  Latin  phrase  expresses  this 
thought  succinctly:  Claustrum  sine 
armaria  quasi  Castrum  sine  armen- 
tario  (a  cloister  without  a  bookcase 
is  like  an  army  camp  without  an 
arsenal ) . 

Books  were  costly.  They  preserved 
a  precious  deposit  of  divine  truth, 
powerful  to  destroy  falsity,  error  and 
evil.    The    librarian,    in    some    early 
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seminaries,  was  under  bond  to  the 
trustees  of  the  school.  He  was  not  ap- 
pointed to  open  the  library's  riches  to 
the  unskilled  or  the  indifferent  stu- 
dent, or  to  stimulate  his  intellectual 
curiosity.  The  student  was  given  a 
particular  book  which  he  requested  at 
the  prompting  of  a  professor  or  from 
his  own  previous  reading.  Reading 
rooms,  as  such,  were  for  the  casual 
perusal  of  newspapers,  religious  peri- 
odicals, and  the  exciting  literature  on 
foreign  missions;  they  were  under  the 
supervision  of  the  students  them- 
selves. The  library,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  bibliotheca,  a  hold  of  books, 
at  the  heart  of  which  were  the  in- 
spired Scriptures  in  their  original 
languages.  Around  this  nucleus  was 
the  ancillary  literature:  grammars, 
lexica,  biblical  antiquities,  commen- 
taries written  for  the  most  part  in 
Latin,  the  common  tongue  of  scholar- 
ship until  the  nineteenth  century.  At 
a  further  distance  stood  the  massive 
legacy  of  the  Church  Fathers  of  the 
first  six  centuries,  lovingly  and  metic- 
ulously edited  by  Renaissance  hu- 
manists and  the  French  Maurist 
monks  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Then  came  the  works  of  the  Reform- 
ers, followed  by  the  literature  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
religious  polemics:  the  Protestant 
Magdeburg  Centuries  in  furious  com- 
bat with  the  Catholic  Annals  of 
Baronius;  the  Puritan  writers  rising 
up  against  English  episcopacy;  the 
thundering   denunciations   of   Arian- 
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ism,  Arminianism,  Deism. 

Such  a  library  was  no  place  for  the 
dilettante,  the  merely  curious,  or  the 
uncommitted.  It  was  not  to  serve  pur- 
poseless scholarship  or  antiquarian- 
ism,  but  was,  rather,  to  provide  am- 
munition for  the  warfare  gainst  all 
enemies  of  the  truth  of  Christ  and 
His    Church.    John    Mitchell    Mason 


and  Allan  Ditchfield  Campbell  were 
both  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  a  learned  ministry  was  necessary 
to  establish  Zion  in  the  western 
wilderness  and  safeguard  her  purity. 
The  teacher  and  the  book  were  in- 
separable instruments  in  this  high 
endeavor. 


From  the  President's  Desk,  concluded 

Great  seminaries  are  made  by  great  professors.  But  great  professors 
usually  gather  around  great  libraries.  It  is  with  gratitude  to  God  that  this 
number  of  Perspective  is  dedicated  to  the  role  which  books  have  played  in 
the  history  of  Pittsburgh  Seminary  and  to  the  new  library  building  where 
these  books  may  be  adequately  housed  and  profitably  used.  A  great  library 
building  is  now  ours.  The  assembling  of  a  great  collection  of  books  will  go  on 
through  the  years.  Pittsburgh  Seminary  will  continue  to  make  its  rich  contri- 
bution to  an  understanding  of  the  church's  heritage,  in  order  to  help  her 
fulfill  her  destiny  under  God. 

—D.  G.  M. 


Letter  From  Paris 

by  Elwyn  A.  Smith 


As  A  beneficiary  of  Pittsburgh 
Seminary's  discerning  and  generous 
program  of  sabbatical  study,  I  have 
felt  the  need  to  clarify  to  myself  the 
larger  goals  of  an  academic  custom 
that  is  often  misunderstood.  Relative- 
ly few  workers  in  modern  society 
have  the  chance  to  escape  the  respon- 
sibilities that  press  them  day  after  day 
long  enough  to  undertake  a  related 
task  requiring  continuous  thought. 
One  wonders  whether  sabbaticals  are 
not  a  tradition  left  over  from  more 


leisurely  days  which  have  passed  away 
for  everyone  except  professors! 

There  is  a  whole  range  of  specific 
answers  to  our  question.  The  custom 
of  requiring  professors  to  hold  doc- 
toral degrees,  for  example,  furnishes 
one  clear  answer.  The  purpose  of  a 
leave  is  to  do  a  specific  study  job  with 
a  predictable  result:  a  Ph.D.,  a  book 
that  will  reflect  credit  on  the  school, 
preparation  of  new  courses  or  im- 
provement of  old  ones,  or  a  general 
increase  in  a  professor's  knowledge  of 
his  field  through  books  he  has  not  yet 
had  a  chance  to  read.  These  are  all 
valid  and  since  most  professors  fulfill 
one  or  two  of  them,  trustees  and 
patrons  of  schools  have  sound  cause 
for  satisfaction. 

I  have  become  aware,  however,  of 
less  easily  described  benefits  of  sab- 
batical study.  Since  abuses  of  sabbat- 
ical liberty  do  occur,  the  mere  effort 
to  describe  them  may  be  suspected  of 
dishonesty.  A  man  who  cannot  pro- 
duce may  be  only  too  anxious  to 
create  a  fogbank  in  which  to  hide  his 
lack  of  achievement  —  that  ever- 
receding  Ph.D.  or  an  ever-unfinished 
manuscript.  Having  been  frank  about 
the  darker  side  of  our  question,  let  us 
try  to  penetrate  it. 

Typically,  the  young  professor, 
with  or  without  his  Ph.D.,  wants  to 
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broaden  his  knowledge  through  read- 
ing and  research.  He  may  also  want 
to  publish.  But  the  case  is  not  so  clear 
for  others.  A  professor  approaching 
the  end  of  his  career  may  be  feeling  a 
loss  of  physical  energy;  he  may  be 
tortured  by  questions  about  the  worth 
of  what  he  has  done  and,  unless  he  is 
so  fully  established  in  reputation  as  to 
impose  a  certain  respect  on  younger 
colleagues,  he  may  also  be  intimidated 
by  their  technical  competence  and 
wonder  whether  their  criticism  of  the 
work  of  his  own  generation  may  not 
be  correct.  He  cannot  begin  over 
again.  Or  his  feeling  may  be  quite  the 
opposite:  he  may  be  very  pleased 
with  himself  and  feel  entitled  to  relax 
a  bit.  The  abler  older  professors 
simply  embark  on  jobs  they  have 
been  longing  to  do  for  a  long  time. 
They  are  the  lucky  ones. 

The  professor  in  mid-career  is  a 
third  case.  He  has  long  since  finished 
his  Ph.D.;  he  may  have  written  good 
books  and  articles;  and  his  sense  of 
what  he  does  not  know  and  probably 
never  will  has  become  keen  and  pain- 
ful. He  may  compensate  for  this  by 
an  even  deeper  plunge  into  his  spe- 
cialty with  less  attention  than  before 
to  problems  outside  his  field  of  study. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  may  feel  a 
need  for  basic  change  in  too  impera- 
tive a  way  to  choose  such  a  course. 
In  an  academic  profession  a  man  who 
has  achieved  something  in  a  specific 
field  of  study  cannot  simply  abandon 
it  and  expect  to  take  its  benefits  with 


him  into  the  company  of  new  pro- 
fessional colleagues.  Making  such  a 
change,  he  will  sound  like,  and  in  fact 
may  be,  an  amateur  whose  judgment 
in  turning  his  back  on  a  sound  if 
limited  accomplishment  will  cause 
them  to  wonder  if  he  has  lost  his 
mind.  Purely  emotional  reasons  for 
feeling  a  need  of  change  may  repre- 
sent a  significant  emancipation  from 
the  rigidities  of  the  profession — the 
whole  network  of  what  is  expected, 
of  what  comprises  success  in  academic 
life. 

Those  who  pursue  intellectual  voca- 
tions— some  journalists  and  ministers, 
researchers  in  government  and  foun- 
dations as  well  as  universities,  and 
presumably  professors — operate  on  at 
least  two  levels:  they  must  pursue 
their  field  in  fairly  well-established 
ways,  and  they  must  reflect  and  act 
on  the  values  that  underlie  and  justify 
those  established  ways.  The  first  en- 
tails hard  work  but  a  certain  peace 
within  oneself;  the  second  can  be  very 
troubling  and  it  particularly  touches 
ministers  and  theological  professors. 

The  shadow  of  the  immense 
achievements  of  German  scholarship 
during  the  last  hundred  years  lies 
long  over  the  academic  world.  Pre- 
requisite to  success  of  that  sort  is  a 
double-edged  willingness:  willing- 
ness to  think  with  maximum  concen- 
tration on  a  single  range  of  topics 
and  problems;  and  willingness  to  live 
as  though  problems  outside  that  area 
had  no  significance — or,  at  least,  if 
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significant  in  a  general  way  are  not 
relevant  enough  to  one's  own  exis- 
tence to  deserve  more  than  one's 
tired  time.  This  second  willingness 
requires  a  man  to  take  a  deliberately 
narrowed  view  of  the  meaning  of  his 
own  existence.  He  must  say  to  him- 
self: "Such  meaning  as  I  have  will  be 
realized  only  if  I  can  throw  light  on 
the  distinction  between  the  mythical 
and  historical  elements  in  the  New 
Testament" — or  the  normative  con- 
cept of  Calvin's  theology,  or  some 
other  problem:  whatever  it  is,  it  will 
force  the  scholar  to  renounce  wide 
areas  of  meaning  which  in  another 
era  and  environment  he  might  never 
ignore. 

A  theological  professor,  whatever 
his  specialty,  is  thrown  into  the  very 
jaws  of  the  problem  of  meaning.  He 
can  abandon  neither  his  field  nor  its 
vast  context  in  history  and  theological 
thought.  Scholars  are  conservative 
people  and  such  problems  are  not  to 
their  taste.  They  respect  knowledge 
and  abhor  ignorance,  in  themselves  as 
in  others;  and  in  the  end  they  tend  to 
submit  to  academic  convention.  It  is 
both  easier  and  more  flattering  to 
accept  a  publisher's  bid  to  work  on  a 
book  (together  with  a  very  modest 
advance  on  royalties ) ;  to  fill  out  an 
application  for  a  grant  in  crushing 
detail  ( unless  he  does,  he  may  not  get 
the  grant);  or  to  lose  himself  in  an 
article  (for  which  he  won't  be  paid) 
on,  let  us  say,  the  exact  deal  between 
northerners  and  southerners  that  kept 
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Old  School  Presbyterians  from  split- 
ting over  slavery  in  1837! 

In  moments  of  withdrawal  from 
such  temptations  —  and  sabbaticals 
need  not  be  as  rushed  as  normal 
faculty  life — it  is  possible  for  a  pro- 
fessor to  ponder  the  more  disturbing 
questions  of  his  vocation.  Perhaps  he 
can  make  a  personal  breakthrough,  or 
at  least  see  the  larger  dimensions  of 
his  work  a  little  better.  This  may 
take  the  form  of  a  new  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  materials,  some  of 
which  are  long  familiar.  When  this 
happens,  a  professor  brings  back 
something  precious  from  his  leave,  a 
grain  of  wisdom  in  the  usual  heap  of 
knowledge. 

Understanding  is  a  mysterious 
thing.  It  does  not  come  without 
knowledge,  but  men  do  not  neces- 
sarily understand  what  they  know.  A 
distinct  event  in  the  mind  or  perhaps 
in  the  whole  personality  confers 
understanding.  It  is  an  intellectual 
experience  that  cannot  be  planned  or 
programmed.  When  it  comes  it  is 
just  suddenly  here,  an  idea  not  previ- 
ously conceived  that  puts  a  range  of 
facts  and  relationships  into  a  new 
shape  and  does  better  justice  to  them 
than  any  previous  way  of  assembling 
them.  This  happens  not  only  when 
analyzing  limited  ranges  of  facts, 
when  the  scholar's  nose  is  touching 
the  page,  as  it  were;  but  it  can  and 
ought  to  happen  when  he  asks  what 
his  life  and  work  are  all  about. 

Not    the    least    mysterious    thing 
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about  the  descent  of  understanding  is 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  it  hap- 
pens: the  books  that  are  being  read 
and  the  thoughts  that  are  revolving  in 
one's  mind  at  the  time.  Clearly  there 
must  be  some  connection  between  the 
topic  of  a  book  or  conversation,  the 
information  possessed  by  the  scholar, 
and  the  moment  of  understanding; 
but  it  may  be  psychological  and  sug- 
gestive, incubative  rather  than  reason- 
able, congenial  rather  than  relevant. 
The  normal  relation  between  a  con- 
ventional project  and  the  study  of  a 
given  document  is  easily  defined:  a 
scholar  wants  an  answer  to  a  quite 
specific  question  without  which  he 
cannot  get  on  with  his  book  or  article. 
But  the  relation  between  what  one  is 
reading  and  an  idea  that  comes  un- 
expectedly into  focus  may  not  be  of 
that  sort  at  all,  especially  if  it  touches 
deeper  questions  of  value.  No  one 
finds  it  harder  to  justify  what  he  was 
doing  when  it  happened  than  the 
scholar  himself.  Moments  like  this 
come  in  such  irrelevant  connections 
that  the  whole  process  defines  analy- 
sis. I  sometimes  think  that  a  dull 
sermon,  far  from  irritating  a  professor 
with  tendencies  toward  preoccupa- 
tion, ought  to  be  welcomed  by  him  as 
one  of  the  few  moments  in  an 
ordinary  week  when  he  can  let  his 
mind  do  its  work  at  its  own  pace.  Let 
me  put  it  even  more  pointedly.  A 
professor  who  isn't  absentminded 
some  of  the  time  is  not  likely  to  pro- 
duce results  that  illuminate  anything. 


All  this  is  not  primarily  an  argu- 
ment for  sabbatical  leaves;  they  can 
be  easily  justified  to  practical  minds 
that  keep  tab  on  the  rising  percentage 
of  Ph.D.'s  in  the  faculty.  Rather  it 
opens  up  the  more  obscure  question 
of  how  one  achieves  a  fresh  under- 
standing of  the  gospel  and  the 
church,  with  which  all  theological 
professors  are  involved,  no  matter 
what  they  teach;  and  it  touches  sab- 
batical leaves  at  one  important  point: 
when  a  professor  does  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  pushed,  a  leave  has  benefits 
comparable  to  a  very  long,  very  dull 
sermon — he  gets  a  chance  to  think 
without  having  to  appear  busy.  What 
he  knows  has  a  chance  to  assert  itself, 
against  his  general  concern  to  milk 
what  he  knows  for  what  it  can  do  for 
him.  Clearly  an  opportunity  for  reflec- 
tion of  this  sort  is  valuable  propor- 
tionately to  a  man's  knowledge;  if  he 
is  not  knowledgeable  he  may  better 
spend  his  sabbatical  accumulating 
learning.  Any  industrious  professor 
does  this  anyhow,  but  during  a  sab- 
batical leave  ideas  need  not  be  rushed 
out  of  his  head  and  imprisoned  in 
footnotes,  converted  to  sermon  illus- 
trations, or  tossed  out  as  debating 
points  in  a  policy  discussion.  Further- 
more, on  a  sabbatical  leave  which  is 
not  too  tightly  programmed,  he  can 
read  books  chosen  for  motives  that 
some  dismiss  as  whimsical  but  others 
may  evaluate  as  intuitions — which  it 
is  depends  on  results.  One  concrete 
way  of  putting  this  is  to  point  out 
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that  no  one  knows  what  is  in  a  book 
until  he  reads  it;  that  tightly  pro- 
grammed research  means  that  a 
scholar  must  decide  against  reading 
many  books  because  titles,  tables  of 
contents,  and  twenty-minute  skim- 
ming jobs  furnish  no  evidence  that 
they  relate  to  his  research;  and  that  a 
man  working  in  this  pattern  will 
seldom  find  that  a  book  which  in- 
terests him,  whether  he  can  "justify" 
reading  it  or  not,  will  contribute  to 
his  thought  in  unpredictable  ways. 
Leaves  of  absence  for  study  ought  to 
open  this  possibility  to  a  scholar 
whose  loyalty  to  professional  dis- 
cipline may  have  kept  his  production 
fat  and  his  being  as  a  person  under- 
nourished. And  it  may  even  be  true 
that  internal  differences  within  facul- 
ties are  partly  the  result  of  profes- 
sional irresponsibility  to  the  books 
other  specialists  are  reading,  with  a 
resultant  loss  of  communication. 
Maybe  faculties,  like  student  bodies, 
need  a  core  curriculum. 

The  case  for  sabbatical  study  falls 
back,  in  the  first  instance,  on  an 
institution's  need  for  well  trained 
teachers.  But  there  is  a  further  stake: 
an  institution's  understanding  that 
wisdom  lies  beyond  learning  and  the 
determination  to  order  its  affairs  with 
a  view  to  bringing  out  the  best  in 
the  men  it  employs.  No  businessman 
would  say  less  of  his  own  manage- 
ment policies.  Effective  execution  of 
policy  is  crucial  to  business  but  the 
real  breakthroughs  come  when  a  man 


who  sees  his  enterprise  in  a  larger 
economic  perspective  formulates  pro- 
posals that  only  the  most  imagina- 
tive executive,  engrossed  in  daily 
affairs,  can  conceive.  So  it  is  with 
theological  education.  For  all  the 
tinkering  with  curriculum  that  has 
gone  on  in  seminaries  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  theological  education  is 
still  organized  basically  the  way  it  was 
in  1825.  It  has  been  supplemented  by 
new  courses,  departments  have  mul- 
tiplied (and  then  been  merged)  but 
there  has  been  no  general  restructur- 
ing. I  have  asked  myself,  for  example, 
whether  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
the  social  withdrawal  of  campus  life 
should  not  be  cut  in  half  and  the  other 
half,  broken  into  two  or  more  seg- 
ments, spent  in  residence  with  par- 
ticularly gifted  pastors  and  lay  masters 
in  types  of  parishes  and  communities 
where  the  critical  issues  of  modern 
church  life  are  nakedly  exposed.  This 
would  mean  that  theological  educa- 
tion would  become  much  more  a  lay 
and  pastoral  task  and  less  exclusively 
a  professor's;  and  that  seminary  grad- 
uates would  not  only  have  read  and 
talked  about  life  off  campus  but 
would  also  have  lived  it  and  learned 
to  think  about  the  church's  task  while 
struggling  actually  to  witness.  But 
such  notions  are  difficult;  only  a 
nucleus  of  qualified  off -campus  theo- 
logical educators  now  exists,  for 
example.  Worse,  such  proposals  dis- 
rupt present  institutional  commit- 
ments, and  professors  of  church  his- 
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tory  who  prefer  immersion  in  the 
church  of  the  past  are  more  in  tune 
with  present  circumstances  on  semi- 
nary campuses. 

To  some  it  will  constitute  no  rec- 
ommendation of  a  program  of  sab- 
batical leaves  that  it  presents  profes- 
sors, without  regard  to  fields  of 
specialization,  with  opportunities  to 


ponder  such  thoughts  as  those 
broached  illustratively  here.  But  if 
the  training  of  church  leaders  is  not 
yet  in  register  with  our  bewildering 
times,  there  is  need  not  only  to  plunge 
into  our  favorite  research  topics  but 
to  rethink  the  question  of  witness 
itself  with  particular  application  to 
the  training  of  ministers. 


What  a  dangerous  activity  reading  is;  teaching  is.  All  this  plastering 
on  of  foreign  stuff.  Why  plaster  on  at  all  when  there's  so  much 
inside  already?  So  much  locked  in?  If  only  I  could  get  it  out  and  use 
it  as  working  material.  And  not  draw  it  out  either.  If  I  had  a  light 
enough  touch  it  would  just  come  out  under  its  own  volcanic  power. 

— Silvia  Ashton- Warner,  Spinster. 


Mission  in  Revolution 

by  Donald  G.  Phillips 


Only  A  poet  can  adequately  de- 
scribe the  experiences  which  have 
been  mine  during  ten  most  exciting 
years  living  with  peoples  of  the  vil- 
lages and  towns  and  cities  of  Asia. 
The  years  have  been  a  kairos  of  revo- 
lution, shattering  the  old  and  forming 
the  new — a  laying  of  the  axe  on  the 
root  of  culture. 

I  witnessed  the  death  struggle  of 
Western  domination  in  China,  when 
people  fought  to  keep  any  form  of 
life  while  political,  economic,  and 
religious  philosophers  played  with 
them  like  pawns  to  be  moved.  During 
the  past  few  years  I've  watched  the 
soul-shaking  spectable  of  the  breaking 
of  foundations  of  culture  and  religion 
in  the  Philippines. 

Through  such  an  existential  en- 
counter one  discovers  his  cherished 
convictions  shipwrecked.  Like  iron 
drawn  to  a  magnet  one  feels  drawn 
to  the  revolution  itself.  As  molten 
metal  one  begins  to  feel  unformed, 
without  schema  or  morphe,  sharing 
with  millions  of  Asians  the  deep 
frustration  and  overwhelming  un- 
certainty. 

Walking  through  Asian  villages 
and  towns  one  gets  a  far  different 
feeling  about  the  Christian  faith  than 
when  he  attends  ecumenical  confer- 
ences or   international  study  groups. 


There,  in  the  daily  life  of  a  nation, 
one  senses  the  entropy  of  religion,  the 
bruised,  battered,  and  impotent  condi- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church.  Watch- 
ing Christians  one  senses  how  in- 
adequately the  church  is  prepared  to 
either  affect  or  analyze  its  age. 

But  the  great  threat  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  not  from  unfriendly 
governments  or  even  from  the  creep- 
ing materialism.  It  is  rather  that  sud- 
denly the  needs  of  the  people,  which 
had  remained  relatively  constant  for 
hundred  of  years,  have  dramatically 
changed.  It  is  these  which  thrust  the 
world  into  revolution  and  pose  the 
threat  of  a  post-religious  era  in  his- 
tory. 

In  spite  of  the  logically  formulated 
theologies  of  Christianity  and  the 
other  religions,  das  Wesen  der  Reli- 
gion, in  the  minds  of  the  pedestrian 
masses,  was  based  on  their  particular 
needs  rather  than  on  the  fine  distinc- 
tions made  by  religious  promoters. 
Christianity  probably  found  more 
likeness  to  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  of  Asia  than  to  those  of  Rome 
and  Greece.  Its  essentially  pessimistic 
world  outlook,  its  passivity  and  effem- 
inate virtue,  its  cosmology  and  ontol- 
ogy anchored  in  religious  myth, 
formed  by  the  constant  cycling  of 
nature   in   a  rural  people,   all   these 
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fitted  neatly  together  as  the  schemata 
of  religion  among  the  proletarian 
masses. 

And  Christianity  did  spread  with 
unprecedented  rapidity.  Its  saints 
looked  out  and  saw  the  "spiritually 
starving  masses."  They  knew  "Christ 
was  the  only  answer."  Their  belief 
that  the  world  could  be  won  in  their 
generation  seemed  respectable,  for  the 
statistics  were  more  than  gratifying. 
Suddenly  the  picture  has  changed. 

Any  truthful  evaluation  of  the  past 
rapid  expansion  of  Christianity  now 
will  demonstrate  that  the  phenome- 
non was  far  more  of  an  anthropol- 
ogical and  social  factor  than  has  here- 
tofore been  admitted.  The  benevolent 
mission  then  provided  the  only  ave- 
nue for  social  mobility  among  the 
masses.  It  provided  schools,  hospitals, 
orphanages,  and  libraries  previously 
unavailable  to  either  rich  or  poor. 
And  it  provided  a  "religious  revival" 
for  people  whose  spiritual  atmosphere 
had  grown  static  and  rigid.  The 
uniqueness  and  success  of  Christianity 
mainly  depended  on  conditions  in 
both  the  mission  and  the  masses 
which  no  longer  exist.  They  were 
social  factors  much  more  than  super- 
natural ones. 

Suddenly  and  dramatically  the  basic 
needs  of  the  people  have  changed. 
First  came  the  need  to  build  a  sover- 
eign nation  out  of  a  long-controlled 
colony,  out  of  the  disorganized,  sec- 
tarian, poverty-stricken  masses.  Then 
came  the  necessity  for  feeding  an  un- 


precedented expansion  of  population. 
Then  came  the  dynamic  and  poten- 
tially revolutionary  needs  and  hopes 
aroused  by  scientific  technology. 

It  is  especially  hard  for  Americans 
to  feel  a  keen  empathy  with  the 
people  of  emerging  nations.  Only 
when  one  experiences  with  them  the 
particular  hopes  and  needs  of  our 
time  in  relation  to  their  problems  can 
one  understand.  Only  when  we  have 
slept  and  walked  and  gone  nearly 
crazy  with  frustration  can  we  feel  the 
spirit  which  inspired  Panamanian 
youths  to  desecrate  the  United  States 
flag. 

Emerging  nations,  unprepared  to 
compete  in  highly  industrialized  so- 
cieties, are  thrust  into  the  cutthroat 
diplomacies  of  world  trade.  Com- 
posed of  quarrelling,  radically  differ- 
ing ethnic  groups,  they  must  integrate 
their  peoples  or  die.  They  cannot  per- 
mit uncontrolled  religious  proselytiz- 
ing which  tends  to  sectarianism.  They 
must  build  bigger  and  better  institu- 
tions than  the  missions;  and  they 
have.  They  must  provide  better  and 
more  massive  social  mobility  for  the 
depressed;  and  they  have.  And,  shock- 
ing as  it  may  seem  to  missionaries, 
they  must  develop  new  codes  of  mo- 
rality capable  of  integrating  a  plural- 
istic society. 

Where  modern  medicine  has  sud- 
denly initiated  a  doubling  of  popula- 
tion in  a  quarter  century,  revolution- 
ary changes  in  the  means  of  produc- 
tion  are    imperative.    Whatever    the 
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form  of  government,  whatever  the 
laws,  the  sheer  fact  is  that  enlisting 
the  assistance  of  the  gods  of  nature 
no  longer  is  adequate  to  avert  mass 
starvation.  The  cycle  of  nature  itself 
must  be  broken,  fate  must  be  con- 
quered and  old  cultures  destroyed. 

Thus  the  needs  themselves  shake 
the  foundation  of  the  old  ontology, 
and  the  advance  of  science  closes  the 
hatches  on  the  ancient  cosmology,  so 
much  a  vital  part  of  religion  in  past 
eras. 

Irrigation  ditches  begin  to  wind 
their  ways  through  fields.  Tractors  re- 
place water  buffaloes.  Hybrid  seeds 
and  fertilizers  produce  better  harvests, 
even  without  securing  any  super- 
natural holiness.  It  has  become  de- 
monstrably possible  to  short-circuit 
the  spirit-world. 

With  the  advent  of  scientific  tech- 
nology new  miracle  workers  appear, 
more  powerful  than  the  incantations 
of  the  witch  doctor  or  the  faith  of  the 
missionary.  New  gods  generate  elec- 
tricity, propel  great  harvesters  and 
speed  along  paved  roadways  on  huge 
rubber-tired  wheels.  New  drugs  and 
serums  fight  plague  and  death.  The 
very  nature  of  these  new  miracle 
workers  transforms  the  whole  concept 
of  God.  These  are  made  not  to  wor- 
ship, but  to  be  used.  They  bring  the 
opportunity  to  defy  nature  itself  to 
secure  the  possibility  of  great  new 
human  possibilities. 

But  with  these  comes  a  new  hun- 
ger. It  is  the  longing  for  these  new 


machines  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
both  rich  and  poor.  Only  with  the 
means  of  technology  can  the  emerg- 
ing nations  avert  starvation,  chaos, 
and  a  sudden  loss  of  their  hard-won 
freedom. 

Yet  the  new  machines  are  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  young  nations 
— just  as  the  tractor  is  beyond  the 
financial  ability  of  a  poor  farmer. 
Such  precision  equipment  cannot  be 
made  in  the  crudely  equipped  shops 
of  an  inventive  Filipino  genius,  nor 
financed  by  the  most  enlightened 
Filipino  entrepreneur.  A  flood  of 
capital  is  needed.  From  whence  shall 
it  come?  They  know  that  the  annual 
budget  of  General  Motors  far  out- 
strips the  annual  budgets  of  all  Asian 
nations  combined.  Yet  how  will  it 
come?  Risk  capital  is  not  enough.  Yet 
to  open  the  door  to  unlimited  invest- 
ments by  foreign  nations  would 
ultimately  spell  national  disaster. 

Let  us  not  throw  careless  epithets 
at  others  when  they  grab  our  invest- 
ments. They  will  walk  the  tightrope 
between  what  they  know  they  need 
and  economic  colonialism  as  long  as 
they  can.  And  k  is  not  yet  certain 
that  any  of  the  emerging  nations  will 
be  able  to  surmount  the  incalculable 
obstacles  to  real  freedom.  Let  us  not 
wonder  why,  in  the  utter  frustration 
of  k  all,  many  revert  to  bizarre  reli- 
gion and  complete  chaos.  "Behold  the 
old  has  passed  away,  the  new  has 
come." 

This  revolutionary  kairos  is  essen- 
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tially  different  from  any  the  world 
has  previously  faced.  Time  has  broken 
the  wretched  cycle  of  man's  possibili- 
ties. Yet  there  is  still  no  certain  direc- 
tion in  which  the  whirlwind  of  our 
time  will  move. 

In  this  existential  encounter  God's 
servants  must  have  the  courage  to  live 
among  the  'becoming,'  rather  than 
among  the  'being.'  This  is  the  condi- 
tion of  those  whose  lot  is  most  miser- 
able and  frustrating.  Perhaps  Dr.  Karl 
Barth  describes  it  best  in  explaining 
the  meaning  of  prayer.  Prayer  is  like 
climbing  a  steep  mountain  slope  and 
suddenly  discovering  that  from  above 
is  descending  a  huge  avalanche  of 
boulders. 

Those  who  wish  to  take  the  safety 
of  the  'being,'  to  lead  people  to  the 
haven  of  safety  in  dogmas  or  parties, 
will  be  the  blind  hodegoi  leading  the 
blind  to  futility.  These  are  those  who 
from  the  simple  serenity  of  the  chapel 
or  classroom  declare  that  the  real 
"place  to  be  with  Jesus"  is  in  worship 
and  meditation. 

The  only  real  place  to  be  with  the 
Lord  is  in  an  I-Thou  encounter  with 


the  spirit  of  the  revolution  itself. 
There  we  must  stay,  not  trying  to  be 
the  mother  of  tomorrow,  as  though 
forming  through  our  own  logic  and 
theology,  in  our  own  wombs,  the 
nature  and  schema  of  tomorrow. 
Rather  we  must  become  the  mid- 
wives,  allowing  the  revolution  itself, 
the  kairos  of  God  to  be  the  mother. 

The  real  pilgrim  leader  of  our  time 
will  not  be  found  in  the  church  study 
or  the  classroom,  although  these  are 
absolutely  necessary.  He  may  be  con- 
ceived there,  but  he  shall  be  nourished 
and  formed  in  the  revolution  itself — 
like  his  Lord,  removing  his  feet  from 
the  dust  of  the  road  only  when  they 
are  raised  to  be  nailed  on  a  cross. 

Let  me  close  with  a  portion  of 
Carl  Sandburg's  Man  The  Moon 
Shooter: 


Where  change  tugs,  feeds,  grows, 
where    the-yet-to-be-born    clutches    and 

gropes 
in  the  folds  of  a  womb  ever  weaving — 
this  tells  only  there  is  to  be  a  child, 
a  shape  beyond  all  guess  and  fathoming. 
Time  and  a  womb  of  time  tell  only 
the  child  will  have  a  face  when  it  comes 
and  a  name  given  to  the  begotten  face.1 


^Harvest  Poems.  Harvest  Books.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc.,  I960.  P.  122. 
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Bultmann,  Rudolf.  History  of  the  Synoptic  Tradition.  Translated  by  John 
Marsh.  New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1963.  Pp.  viii  +  456.  $8.50. 


When  Rudolf  Bultmann  published 
the  first  edition  of  Die  Geschichte 
der  Synoptischen  Tradition  in  1921, 
form  criticism  was  an  infant  in  the 
family  of  New  Testament  studies.  By 
the  time  the  second  edition  appeared 
in  1931,  the  controversial  subject  was 
well  established;  and  the  third  edition 
in  1958  included  a  lengthy  supple- 
ment which  reflected  the  considera- 
tions of  a  generation.  Now  at  last  the 
book  has  appeared  in  a  fine  English 
translation,  which  will  broaden  its 
availability  for  study  and  make  ready 
reference  easier. 

Stephen  Neill  has  characterized 
Bultmann's  career  as  one  of  "massive 
immobility."  One  can  best  understand 
Bultmann  as  one  takes  him  "all  at 
once,"  and  the  history  of  this  History 
is  a  case  in  point. 

In  his  Jesus  and  the  Word  Bult- 
mann expresses  flat  scepticism  about 
knowledge  of  "the  life  and  personal- 
ity" of  Jesus,  and  the  two-volume 
Theology  treats  "The  Message  of 
Jesus"  in  some  thirty  pages.  In  neither 
of  these  works  is  there  detailed 
explanation  for  such  procedure;  one 
is  to  understand  that  the  groundwork 
for  these  conclusions  is  in  the  History. 
So  also  for  the  striking  lack  of  docu- 


mentation in  the  Theology:  much  is 
presumed  from  the  earlier  work. 

This  translation  by  John  Marsh, 
then,  takes  on  a  broad  significance. 
One  certainly  cannot  be  au  courant  in 
New  Testament  interpretation  today 
without  an  understanding  of  Rudolf 
Bultmann's  contributions.  The  temp- 
tation, however,  is  to  dismiss  his 
sceptical  conclusions  prima  facie  as 
the  deleterious  work  of  an  enemy  of 
the  faith.  Now  there  is  available  this 
source  for  examining  how  carefully 
the  scholar  labors.  His  learning  is 
prodigious,  and  one  must  ultimately 
conclude  that  his  Christian  commit- 
ment is  unassailable.  One  may — in 
our  context  probably  will — disagree 
with  many  of  his  conclusions;  but  one 
cannot  ignore  the  sweep  of  his 
scholarship. 

For  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  plan  of  the  book,  let  us  sum- 
marize. Part  I  examines  "The  Tradi- 
tion of  the  Sayings  of  Jesus"  accord- 
ing to  literary  forms.  (These  had 
already  been  applied  to  Old  Testa- 
ment literature  by  Gunkel,  and  both 
K.  L.  Schmidt  and  M.  Dibelius  had 
made  beginnings  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment field.)  Bultmann  finds  "apoph- 
thegms"    (which    V.    Taylor    more 
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lucidly  denominated  "pronouncement 
stories")  and  "dominical  sayings"  of 
several  sorts.  Part  II  treats  "The 
Tradition  of  the  Narrative  Material" 
under  "miracle  stories"  and  "historical 
stories  and  legends."  Part  III  deals 
with  "The  Editing  of  the  Traditional 
Material,"  i.e.,  how  the  sayings  and 
narratives  came  to  be  collected  and 
interrelated,  and  how  the  synoptic 
gospels  came  to  be  composed.  All  of 


these  steps  took  place  in  relation  to 
the  life  and  needs  of  the  primitive 
Palestinian  and  Hellenistic  Christian 
communities  (the  Sitze  im  Leben). 
Bultmann  does  not  find  his  way  far 
behind  this  point,  for  the  traditional 
material  is  understood  in  relation  to 
this  life  and  need,  and  the  communi- 
ties' situation  in  turn  is  clarified  from 
the  literature. 

—J.  A.  Walther. 


Grant,  Robert  M.,  A  Short  History  of  The  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  Re- 
vised Edition  (Macmillan  paperback)  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1963.  Pp.  224.  $1.45. 


This  book  was  published  originally 
in  1948  as  The  Bible  In  The  Church. 
Though  there  are  some  clarifying 
changes  in  the  introduction,  the  body 
of  the  material,  which  is  a  summary 
history  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  the 
present,  generally  remains  the  same. 
In  the  earlier  edition  the  last  two 
chapters  consisted  of  a  description  of 
the  contemporary  scene  and  predic- 
tions about  the  future  of  Biblical 
interpretation  together  with  a  hurried 
summary  chapter  of  the  meaning  of 
interpretation.  After  further  study 
during  the  interventing  years  plus  a 
blurring  of  former  movements  that 
appeared  to  move  toward  a  positive, 
unified  interpretation,  the  author  does 
not  now  find  it  possible  to  predict 
the  future  of  interpretation. 


The  new  edition  wisely  substitutes 
for  these  two  chapters  an  expanded 
discussion  on  the  task  of  the  modern 
interpreter,  a  task  that  involves  his- 
torical (textual,  literary,  and  environ- 
mental study)  and  theological  inter- 
pretation (the  "why"  of  the  Biblical 
material.)  In  addition,  Professor 
Grant  gives  summary  treatment  of 
the  dangers  of  historical  judgments 
on  theological  conceptions  and  of  the- 
ological concerns  on  historical  ideas; 
the  limitation  of  the  strict  futuristic 
interpretation  of  the  proclamation  of 
Jesus;  the  problem  of  interpretative 
subjectivity  and  of  "misplaced  con- 
cretion"; the  need  for  limits  in 
interpretations;  the  value  of  the  his- 
torical function  of  tradition;  the 
weaknesses  of  demythologizing;  and 
the  need  to  remember  that  above  both 
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Bible  and  Church  stands  the  God  to 
whom  they  both  point. 

This  revised  edition  will  continue 
to  provide  the  beginning  theological 
student  and  the  pastor  who  feels  the 
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need  of  a  review  a  very  readable  and 
conveniently  available  survey  of  an 
area  of  Biblical  studies  that  is  arous- 
ing continuing  interest. 

— Harold  E.  Scoff. 


Thompson,  Ernest  Trice.  Presbyterians  in  the  South.  Volume  One:  1607-1861 
Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1964.  Pp.  629.  $975. 


This  is  the  first  of  two  volumes, 
and  in  it  Dr.  Thompson  deals  with 
the  history  of  Presbyterians  in  the 
South  from  the  time  of  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  colonies  until  the 
fateful  division  of  1861.  During  most 
of  the  period  covered  by  this  book 
Presbyterianism  in  America  was  not 
seriously  distorted  by  sectional  strains. 
It  is  true  that  there  were  divisions, 
but  these  (as  in  the  Old  School-New 
School  schism  of  1838)  were  mainly 
due  to  theological  disagreement:  only 
in  the  decades  immediately  preceding 
the  Civil  War  did  it  become  apparent 
that  the  divergent  emotional  attach- 
ments and  moral  convictions  of  Pres- 
byterians in  the  North  and  South 
were  so  deeply  rooted  that  the  Church 
was  in  peril  of  a  major  split  along 
regional  lines.  It  is  with  impressive 
care  and  in  a  spirit  of  irenical  wisdom 
that  Dr.  Thompson  depicts  the  tragic 
suction  of  the  Church  into  that  whirl- 
pool of  stubbornness  and  passion 
through  which  the  nation  passed,  but 
from  which  American  Presbyterian- 
ism emerged  in  a  broken  condition 


that  is  still  unhealed. 

Dr.  Thompson's  book  is,  therefore, 
of  great  value  for  those  who  hope  for 
Presbyterian  reunion:  it  exposes  clear- 
ly those  causes  of  division  without  an 
understanding  of  which  no  real  prog- 
ress is  likely.  This  is  particularly 
true  because,  one  hundred  years  later, 
many  of  the  factors  which  produced 
1861  are  still  alive.  At  that  time 
Presbyterians  in  the  South  were  acute- 
ly unhappy  about  slavery,  and  acutely 
embarrassed  by  the  pressure  exerted 
upon  them  by  Northern  abolitionists: 
and  today,  while  the  generalization  in 
itself  is  crude,  it  is  substantially  cor- 
rect to  say  that  Presbyterians  in  the 
South  are  acutely  unhappy  about  the 
denial  of  civil  rights  to  Negroes  but 
that  their  witness  in  this  matter — 
usually  ignored  and  undervalued  by 
non-Southerners — is  embarrassed  by 
the  tactics  of  Northern  churchmen.  If 
this  book  does  anything  at  all  to 
enable  us  to  understand  in  some 
depth  the  dilemma  of  Christians  in 
the  South,  if  it  does  anything  at  all 
to    convince    the    Northerner — espe- 
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dally  the  Northern  minister — that  he 
has  a  primary  obligation  to  seek  out 
and  listen  to  his  brother  in  the  South, 
then  Dr.  Thompson  will  have  ren- 
dered a  great  service. 

However,  entirely  apart  from  the 
special  interest  aroused  by  Dr. 
Thompson's  impressively  fair  and 
thorough  treatment  of  the  division  of 
Presbyterianism,  this  book  is  a  mas- 
sive and  indeed  noble  account  of  that 
long  history  of  American  Presbyter- 
ians which  preceded  the  tragic  years. 
He  handles  a  tremendous  mass  of 
material  with  firmness  and  discrim- 
ination— the  unobtrusive  basic  meth- 
od being  that  of  subsuming  certain 
recurrent  themes  under  three  major 
successive  periods:  first,  the  arrival 
of  Alexander  Whitaker  in  Virginia  in 
1611,  to  the  Revolutionary  War; 
second,  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
Old  School-New  School  schism  of 
1838;  third,  from  1838  to  1861.  The 
themes  that  recur  in  this  general  set- 
ting include  the  Presbyterian  insis- 
tence upon  education,  the  worship 
and  preaching  of  Presbyterians,  their 
pioneering  enterprise,  their  inner 
controversies  (so  often  waged  around 
the  Westminster  Confession! ) ,  their 
energetic  and  even  impassioned  role 
in  the  fight  for  national  freedom, 
their  missionary  and  benevolent 
work;  and  these  themes  are  pinned 
down  by  an  admirably  controlled  use 


of  official  records  (reports  of  Assem- 
bly debates,  Presbytery  and  session 
minutes,  etc.),  and  gripping  bio- 
graphical sketches.  One  of  the  main 
virtues  of  this  volume  is  that  it  will 
introduce  many  readers  to  a  circle  of 
attractive  and  frequently  heroic  per- 
sonalities— learned  and  wise  like  John 
Holt  Rice,  adventurous  and  dedicated 
like  Joseph  Bullen  or  Cyrus  Kings- 
bury— and  that  the  copious  bibliog- 
raphy will  enable  them  to  deepen  their 
participation  in  the  living  past.  This 
definite  rooting  of  history  in  the  char- 
acters and  lives  of  clergy  and  people, 
this  relation  of  ecclesiastical  decisions 
to  the  actual  preaching  and  worship 
of  the  churches,  give  Dr.  Thompson's 
writing  firmness  and  authority,  as 
well  as  sheer  interest;  thus  it  is  not 
the  scholarly  historian  alone  who  will 
be  grateful  for  this  book,  or  who  will 
look  forward  keenly  to  the  second 
volume,  but  also  those  who,  like  my- 
self, are  committed  to  "practical 
theology"  and  are  intensely  satisfied 
by  a  book  which  involves  its  readers 
more  deeply  and  particularly  with 
their  own  sturdy  tradition. 

In  his  acknowledgments,  Dr. 
Thompson  refers  specially  to  the  part 
played  by  Dr.  Elwyn  A.  Smith  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work;  and  this  is 
very  gratifying  to  Dr.  Smith's  col- 
leagues and  friends. 

— lain  Wilson. 
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Bieler,  Andre.  The  Social  Humanism  of  Calvin.  Translated  by  Paul  T.  Fuhr- 
mann.  Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1964.  Pp.  79.  $1.50. 


The  Calvinists  and  anti-Calvinists 
alike  will  be  shaken  up  by  this  pro- 
vocative study  of  Calvin's  social 
ethics.  Instead  of  finding  in  Calvin 
the  roots  of  individualistic  laissez- 
faire  capitalism,  Dr.  Bieler  presents 
him  as  an  exponent  of  what  he  calls 
"social  humanism"  or  "personalist 
socialism."  The  decisive  guidelines  of 
his  social  thought  derive  from  his 
views  of  man  and  the  Church. 

As  persons,  men  are  both  unique 
individuals  and  also  mutually  inter- 
dependent and  therefore  mutually 
responsible  for  one  another's  needs. 
Accordingly,  a  humane  socio-econ- 
omic order  would  be  one  in  which 
material  goods  were  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  both  merit  and  need. 
Inequalities  in  money  and  property 
stemming  from  a  combination  of 
individual  ability,  vocational  differ- 
ences, and  divine  providence  would 
not  be  abolished.  They  would  be 
mitigated  by  voluntary  relief  of  the 
needy  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of 
State  regulation  so  that  "crying  dif- 
ferences" between  rich  and  poor 
would  be  eliminated. 

The  Church  is  called  to  restore  this 
kind  of  circulation  of  goods  and 
wealth  among  its  members  and  there- 
by  become   the   nucleus   of   a   more 


humane  society  in  the  midst  of  the 
sin-distorted  social  and  economic  sys- 
tems of  the  world.  Calvin  viewed  the 
diaconate  as  the  Church's  organ  for 
the  continuous  redistribution  of  ma- 
terial goods  among  its  members  by 
which  the  true  function  of  money 
and  property  is  restored,  and  the 
"communion  of  saints"  actualized. 
"Riches  are  a  means  to  help  the 
needy,"  he  believed.  Following  the 
principle  enunciated  by  Paul  (II 
Corinthians  8:14)  on  the  basis  of 
Exodus  16: 18,  Calvin  held  "God  wills 
that  there  be  proportion  and  equality 
among  us,  that  is,  that  each  man  is 
to  provide  for  the  needy  according  to 
the  extent  of  his  means,  so  that  no 
man  has  too  much  and  no  man  has 
too  little." 

Dr.  Bieler  has  been  able  to  pack 
into  this  little  book  not  only  a  rather 
full  outline  of  Calvin's  social  ethics, 
but  many  choice  quotations  and  a 
chapter  on  the  timeliness  of  these 
ideas  with  reference  to  contemporary 
problems.  He  has  thoroughly  mas- 
tered his  subject.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  large  work,  La  Pensie  Econ- 
omique  et  So  dale  de  Calvin,  will  be 
made  available  to  American  readers 


soon. 


—George  H.  Kebm. 
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Symanowski,  Horst.  The  Christian  Witness  in  an  Industrial  Society.  Trans- 
lated by  George  H.  Kehm.  Introduction  by  Robert  B.  Starbuck.  Philadelphia: 
Westminster  Press,  1964.  Pp.  160.  $375. 


In  translating  a  number  of  articles, 
speeches  and  sermons  by  Horst 
Symanowski,  George  Kehm  has  made 
available  to  American  readers  the 
ideas  and  approaches  of  a  creative 
German  Christian  pastor. 

Professor  Kehm  became  acquainted 
with  Symanowski's  writings  while  in 
Basel  in  I960,  and  found  that  many 
of  his  ideas  were  corroborated  by  the 
Detroit  Industrial  Mission;  but,  says 
Kehm,  what  was  of  special  interest 
"was  the  fact  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  making  relevant  and  fruitful  appli- 
cations of  some  key  theological  con- 
cepts in  his  ministry  in  the  industrial 
world"  (p.  7).  Three  of  these  con- 
cepts are  "fellow  humanity,"  "the 
neighbor  as  a  mode  of  Christ's  pres- 
ence in  the  world,"  and  a  new  under- 
standing of  "the  church."  Now  a 
wider  audience  can  read  Symanow- 
ski's own  interpretation  of  these  con- 
cepts. 

Horst  Symanowski  (born  in  1911 
in  East  Prussia )  was  a  young  minister 
during  the  Nazi  period.  He  shared  in 
the  bitter  religious  struggle  in  Ger- 
many and  joined  in  the  Confessing 
Church  —  serving  three  prison  terms 
was  part  of  the  consequence.  In  1943 
he  was  discharged  from  the  army. 
Because  of  his  views  he  was  denied  a 
church  but  was  allowed  to  take  a  post 
with  the  Gossner  Missionary  Society 


(an  independent  Protestant  mission- 
ary society  founded  in  1836).  After 
the  war  he  was  assigned  to  work  in 
East  Germany,  ravaged  by  so  much 
fighting,  only  to  find  that  the  Protes- 
tant congregations  which  had  given 
lip  service  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
"priesthood  of  all  believers"  had 
ceased  to  exist  during  the  war  because 
no  one  felt  equipped  to  engage  in 
"the  work  of  ministry."  Symanowski 
did  not  try  to  rebuild  churches,  but 
gave  himself  to  helping  the  people 
rebuild  their  farms  and  villages,  con- 
vinced that  the  church  could  be  re- 
planted only  in  the  soil  of  social 
solidarity. 

In  1949  Symanowski  was  asked  to 
move  to  Mainz-Kastel,  in  the  midst 
of  a  Rhineland  industrial  complex. 
He  made  the  move  reluctantly  be- 
cause he  preferred  the  "cold,  clear 
atheist  air"  along  the  Oder  to  the 
"Christian  fog"  along  the  Rhine 
(p.  18).  But  to  this  new  location  he 
brought  a  creativity  which  has  dem- 
onstrated new  forms  for  the  church's 
witness  in  an  industrial  society. 

Professor  Kehm  makes  clear  his 
purpose  in  introducing  Symanowski 
to  Americans:  he  has  "produced  an 
unconventional  but  authentic  and 
fruitful  Christian  ministry  at  the  very 
point  in  the  world  at  which  the  tradi- 
tional  churches   seem   impotent   and 
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irrelevant.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
little  book  may  contribute  to  such 
developments  in  this  country,  too" 
(p.  8). 

Symanowski's  unconventionality  is 
shown  in  his  working  regularly  at 
various  kinds  of  industrial  jobs,  in 
not  attempting  to  maintain  a  regular 
congregational  life  but  bringing 
people  together  on  a  short  term  basis 
in  "special,  temporary  service  groups" 
(p.  80),  in  a  very  flexible  attitude 
toward  the  right  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  in  meeting  weekly 
with  a  group  of  workers  (none  of 
whom  attend  his  services)  to  help 
prepare  the  sermon,  in  contending 
that  the  pastor's  job  is  that  of  a 
theologian,  not  an  "ecclesiastical 
nursemaid"  handing  out  "moderately 
warmed  bottles"  in  gatherings. 

All  of  this  raises  several  questions 
of  its  relevance  for  America. 

Most  obviously,  how  can  this  be 
relevant  for  the  ministry  in  the  typi- 
cal successful  American  congregation 
which  requires  the  head  of  the 
organization  to  be  busy  80  hours  a 
week  to  keep  the  church  going? 
When  can  a  minister  take  time  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  world  outside  the 
"religious  sector"  (p.  35f)? 

There  is  an  expanding  literature  on 
the  need  for  new  forms  of  the  church 
to  meet  the  rapidly  changing  patterns 
of  society  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Sensitive  church  leaders  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  17th  and  18th  century 


patterns  of  church  life  which  Europe 
and  America  exported  to  them  in  the 
19th  century.  The  devastation  of 
World  War  II  and  its  aftermath  have 
led  to  new  forms  and  patterns  in 
Europe.  But  do  these  experiences 
have  relevance  for  the  United  States? 
Up  to  the  present  time  (and  with 
only  minor  exceptions)  experiments 
in  new  forms  of  ministry  are  benevo- 
lent activities  supported  through  mis- 
sion agencies  by  traditional  churches 
to  work  in  sections  of  society  (slums, 
hospitals,  industry,  migrants)  that 
cannot  be  expected  to  maintain 
"standard"  or  "normal"  church  pat- 
terns. Most  of  these  experiments  do 
not  raise  any  threatening  questions 
about  the  relevance  of  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  church  members 
who  participate  in  traditional  church 
patterns.  Under  such  circumstances 
how  can  the  American  churches 
which  are  so  (materially,  statistic- 
ally) successful  even  hear  what 
Symanowski  and  others  are  saying 
about  the  "diaconal  congregation"  in 
the  world? 

Or,  Symanowski  is  particularly 
concerned  about  the  impact  of  work, 
its  rhythms  and  demands,  upon  the 
whole  life  of  the  industrial  worker. 
Can  this  be  helpful  to  American 
Protestant  churches  which  for  many 
years  have  had  little  sympathy, 
interest,  or  contact,  with  blue-collar 
industrial  workers?  Automation  is 
reducing  the  proportion  of  such 
workers    in    many    plants,    and    the 
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industrial  engineer  taking  their  place 
lives  well  in  suburbia,  but  the  church- 
es have  usually  been  more  interested 
in  the  leaders  of  business,  industry, 
and  the  professions  than  in  clerks, 
shop  foremen,  and  labor  organizers. 
In  spite  of  Luther's  emphasis  on  voca- 
tion, Protestantism  has  little  access  to 
or  concern  for  work  itself.  Work  and 
worship  are  sharply  separated  by  both 
time  and  place.  Symanowski  gives 
warning  to  those  who  glibly  sum- 
mon members  of  the  congregation  to 
"witness"  where  they  work.  The 
world  of  work,  he  writes,  "is  in  fact 
a  battleground,  where  not  only  a 
man's  job,  just  wages,  and  daily  bread 
are  fought  for,  but  where  it  is  also 
a  question  of  who  can  help  save  his 
humanity  and  human  dignity.  It  is 
not  easy  to  remain  a  Christian  in  this 
world  of  work.  Let  no  one  think  he 
can  turn  this  fallow  field,  so  long 
neglected  by  the  church,  into  a  nice 
little  churchly  garden  by  means  of  the 


usual  theological  and  Biblical  tools. 
The  land  between  the  smokestacks  of 
the  factory  is  no  idyllic  Victory 
garden'  of  the  church.  There  we  will 
have  questions  put  to  us  for  which 
we  have  not  learned  any  answers" 
(p.  36).  How  can  the  well-organized 
American  church  relate  to  the  world 
of  work? 

That  Symanowski  understands  that 
world  is  illustrated  when  he  gives 
"An  Address  for  the  Graduation  of 
Apprentices"  (pp.  145-149).  Every 
minister  who  reads  this  address  can 
see  how  far  his  typical  sermon  falls 
short  of  relevance  to  men  and  women 
in  industry! 

If  Symanowski  is  read  for  his  novel 
ideas,  Kehm's  effort  was  largely 
wasted;  if  he  is  read  to  gain  a  fresh 
perspective  on  the  ministry  in  an 
industrial  society,  it  can  make  a  dis- 
tinctive contribution  to  every  church 
member  and  minister. 

— /.  Gordon  Chamberiin. 


King,  Martin  Luther,  Jr.  Why  We  Can't  Wait.  New  York:  The  New  Amer- 
ican Library,  1964.  Signet  Book,  paper.  Pp.  159,  ill.  $0.60. 


This  is  a  contemporary,  historical 
document  of  first  importance.  It  rec- 
ords the  background  and  the  events 
of  1963  with  reference  to  the  civil 
rights  struggle  and  especially  Dr. 
King's  interpretation  of  the  events 
with  an  estimation  of  "the  days  to 
come."  Included  is  the  complete  text 


of  the  "Letter  from  Birmingham  Jail." 
The  sub-theme  of  the  book  is  a  pres- 
entation of  the  philosophy  and  prac- 
tice of  non-violent  direct  action. 

The  book  is  sometimes  wordy, 
particularly  in  the  earlier  pages;  and 
occasionally  it  seems  flamboyant.  It 
is  one  man's  analysis,  and  the  author 


BOOK 

makes  free  allowance  for  differences 
of  opinion  so  long  as  the  orientation 
and  purpose  are  directed  toward 
humanity's  common-good  goals.  But 
one  can  hardly  fail  to  be  moved  by 
Dr.  King's  "dream"  and  the  vast  hope 
which  he  delineates  and  for  the  reali- 
zation of  which  he  fervently  pleads. 
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Details  of  widely  publicized  events 
are  not  belabored.  The  author  is  con- 
cerned to  look  deeper  than  events.  No 
one  in  our  time  who  has  not  tried  to 
do  the  same  can  claim  to  be  very 
much  alive;  and  this  book  is  a  strong 
stimulant  for  such  concern. 

—J.  A.  Walther. 


Book  Notes 


Freedman,  David  Noel  and  Campbell, 
Edward  F.,  Jr.,  editors.  The  Biblical 
Archeologist  Reader,  2.  (Anchor 
Original.  Paper.)  Garden  City,  N.  J.: 
Doubleday  &  Co,  1964.  Pp.  xx  + 
420  ill.  $1.95. 


The  list  of  authors  reads  like  a 
"Who's  Who"  in  the  respective  cate- 
gories. Remarkably  enough,  one  re- 
flects that  there  are  undoubtedly 
enough  significant  articles  left  to  pro- 
vide a  third  volume. 


[For  Volume  I,  cf.  Perspective,  II.2 
(June,  1961),  40.]  The  articles  in 
this  modest  little  journal,  The  Biblical 
Archeologist,  are  important  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  initial  circula- 
tion, and  it  is  therefore  of  current  and 
lasting  value  to  have  many  of  them 
available  again  in  book  format.  Dr. 
Freedman  and  the  successive  editors 
of  the  journal  are  to  be  commended 
for  choosing  and  publishing  these 
series  of  important  studies. 

Volume  II  contains  articles  under 
three  headings:  "Cities  and  Lands  of 
Israel's  Neighbors,"  "Major  Excavated 
Cities  of  Palestine,"  and  "Prominent 
Cities  of  the  New  Testament  Period." 


Brown,  Robert  McAfee.  Observer  in 
Rome.  A  Protestant  Report  on  the  Vat- 
ican Council.  Garden  City:  Double- 
day  &  Co,  1964.  Pp.  xiii  +  271. 
$4.95. 

Dr.  Brown  was  an  "official  ob- 
server" for  the  World  Alliance  of  Re- 
formed and  Presbyterian  Churches  at 
the  second  session  of  the  Vatican 
Council.  As  such  he  was  accorded 
remarkable  freedom  and  status  at  all 
the  meetings  of  the  Council.  This 
report  is  derived  from  his  "personal 
journal"  which  he  wrote  daily. 

The  author  is  a  professor  at  Stan- 
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ford  University  and  a  well-known 
writer  with  several  books  dealing 
with  inter-faith  dialogue  already  to 
his  credit.  Last  April  17  he  came  to 
Pittsburgh  Seminary  as  one  of  the 
lecturers  sponsored  by  the  Alumni 
Association  and  addressed  the  sem- 
inary community  on  the  general  sub- 
ject dealt  with  in  this  book  (see 
Spring  Panorama) . 

This  report  is  timely  and  forth- 
right; the  effects  of  the  Council 
deliberations  are  already  being  felt  in 
the  climate  of  the  Church.  But  the 
book  has  an  additional  recommenda- 
tion: it  is  written  in  lively,  interest- 
ing fashion  with  a  liberal  touch  of 
good  humor.  Altogether  an  admirable 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  glean  the 
importance  of  the  Council,  to  feel 
some  of  its  excitement,  and  withal  to 
enjoy  the  experiences  by  reading  this 
book. 


Hobbs,  Herschel  H.  Preaching  Values 
from  the  Papyri.  Grand  Rapids: 
Baker  Book  House,  1964.  Pp.  123. 
$2.95. 

This  book  is  not  a  reliable  guide. 
Its  chief  fault  is  that  it  does  not  do 
what    it   professes.    The    amount    of 


light  from  the  papyri  is  surprisingly 
small:  other  sources  are  quoted,  and 
occasionally  a  point  is  made  with  such 
a  phrase  as  "it  is  generally  agreed" 
(p.  38). 

There  are  some  helpful  items  in 
this  book,  but  it  is  carelessly  edited, 
and  the  author's  own  opinions  are 
interposed,  often  without  warning. 
Unless  one  already  is  conversant  with 
papyrology  and  New  Testament  inter- 
pretation, therefore,  the  material 
presented  by  this  volume  ought  to  be 
used  with  caution. 


Calvin,  John.  The  Second  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus  and  Phile- 
mon. Vol.  10  of  Calvin's  New  Testa- 
ment Commentaries.  A  New  Trans- 
lated edited  by  D.  W.  and  T.  F.  Tor- 
rance. Translated  by  T.  A.  Smail. 
Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1964.  Pp. 
vi  +  410.  $6.00. 

Cf.  Perspective,  II.2  (June,  1961), 
p.  35,  II.4  (December,  1961),  p.  31, 
and  III.2  (June,  1962),  p.  40,  for 
mention  of  other  volumes  in  this 
series. 

—J.  A.  W. 
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From  the  President's  Desk — 

RECRUITMENT  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  is  a  perpetual  responsi- 
bility of  the  church.  Granted  that  the  form  of  the  modern  ministry  is  quite 
other  than  that  appropriate  to  the  first  century,  the  mandate  of  our  Lord  to 
pray  that  "the  Lord  of  the  harvest  (will)  send  forth  laborers  into  his 
harvest"  is  a  never-ending  challenge.  Protestantism  has  rightly  resisted  cleri- 
calism and  opposed  the  view  that  the  church  is  the  clergy,  with  the  laymen 
participating  in  it  only  through  them.  The  ministry,  nevertheless,  is  God's 
gift  to  His  church;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  church  would  be  an  effective 
instrument  in  the  world  apart  from  the  labor  of  those  who  are  set  aside  for 
the  special  tasks  of  preaching  the  Word,  administering  the  sacraments,  and 
shepherding  the  people. 

Where  does  responsibility  for  recruitment  lie?  Some  feel  that  it  is  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  call  men  into  the  ministry.  Although 
there  have  been  exceptions  to  the  rule  in  the  history  of  the  church,  usually  the 
church — although  it  is  aware  that  only  the  Holy  Spirit  converts  men  to  the 
Christian  faith — yet  seeks  to  become  the  instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
confronting  men  with  the  Gospel.  Likewise,  the  church  has  usually  sought  to 
be  the  agent  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  confronting  men  with 
the  call  to  special  forms  of  service.  In  fact,  there  have  been  times  when  the 
church  took  a  very  active  role  in  calling  men  to  the  ministry  when  even  the 
men  themselves  were  not  subjectively  aware  of  a  call.  The  Holy  Spirit  speaks 
not  only  to  individuals  but  to  the  community  of  faith.  And  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  He  often  speaks  to  individuals  through  the  church,  rather  than 
speaking  directly  to  them  apart  from  the  church. 

Recruitment,  then,  is  a  function  of  the  church.  But  where  in  the  church 
should  the  major  responsibility  for  this  rest?  The  seminaries  are  working 
hard  at  the  task.  (During  the  current  year  these  efforts  have  borne  fruit  at 
Pittsburgh  Seminary  in  a  sizeable  increase  in  the  student  body,  for  which  we 
are  grateful.)  The  Board  of  Christian  Education  is  likewise  putting  a  good 
deal  of  effort  into  recruitment.  It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  the  most  effec- 
tive point  of  effort  in  this  matter  is  the  local  church.  At  least,  the  statisticians 
indicate  that  churches  which  are  at  work  on  the  problem  send  a  sizeable 

— Concluded  on  page  9. 


Ad  Hoc 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  impressive  occasion  on  September  21 
when  the  Clifford  E.  Barbour  Library  was  dedicated.  The  man  whose  name 
was  honored  spoke  intimately  and  pointedly;  and  everyone  was  probably  ready 
to  concede — for  that  day,  at  least — that  this  is  "the  finest  library  in  the 
world!" 

The  principal  address  was  given  by  Dr.  Martin  Niemoeller,  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  Christians  of  our  day.  He  spoke  simply  and  prophetically, 
and  we  are  sure  you  will  want  to  have  his  message.  A  copy  of  the  carefully 
hand-written  manuscript  may  be  seen  in  the  library. 

On  October  15  and  16  Dr.  John  Macquarrie,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  was  a  special  convoca- 
tion speaker  at  the  Seminary.  He  delivered  four  lectures  in  which  he  treated 
important  aspects  of  current  theological  discussion.  We  bring  you  his  first 
lecture,  in  which  he  presents  his  analysis  of  the  lively  debate  regarding 
natural  theology  and  his  own  suggestion  for  a  contemporary  resolution. 

Pittsburgh  Prespective  notes  with  sorrow  the  death  of  Dr.  James  T. 
Vorhis.  It  was  his  original  suggestion  which  became  the  name  of  this  journal, 
and  he  was  a  constant  friend  and  aid  in  its  publication. 

The  dateline  of  this  issue  coincides  with  the  beginning  of  Dr. 
David  Noel  Freedman's  new  professorial  labors  for  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary.  The  Editor  would  be  remiss  if  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  partic- 
ular debt  this  journal  owes  to  Professor  Freedman.  He  was  one  of  the 
"founding  fathers"  of  the  antecedent  publication  and  was  for  a  number  of 
years  its  managing  editor.  He  has  been  a  steady  contributor  to  the  contents 
of  Perspective,  and  back  issues  with  his  articles  continue  to  be  in  demand. 
The  present  editor  has  not  infrequently  profited  from  the  editorial  skill  and 
judgment  of  Dr.  Freedman.  We  pray  Godspeed  for  his  new  responsibilities, 
and  we  dare  to  hope  that  we  may  carry  his  byline  again. 

— J.  A.  W. 
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The  Clifford  E.  Barbour  Library 

by  Martin  Niemoeller 


You  HAVE  ASSEMBLED  HERE  TO- 
DAY in  order  to  celebrate  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  library  building, 
which  has  been  presented  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  as  a 
gift  of  two  foundations.  This  gift  has 
made  it  possible  to  build  this  magni- 
ficent building  to  house  here  the 
Seminary's  book  collection  and  to  al- 
low it  to  grow  and  to  expand. 

Obviously,  this  fact  points  to  a 
change  which  since  the  great  war, 
during  the  last  two  decades,  is  taking 
place  all  over  the  white  man's  world, 
which  still  is  called  and  regarded  as 
the  "Christian  World."  We  all  know 
that  this  "Christian  World"  is  no 
longer  existing,  if  it  ever  has  been.  In 
the  old  areas  of  Christendom  certainly 
that  part  of  the  population  which 
consciously  is  and  wants  to  be  "Chris- 
tian" has  become  a  very  small  minor- 
ity, whereas  the  average  "Christian," 
the  normal  member  of  the  traditional 
church,  is  and  has  been  already,  for 
half  a  century  at  least,  what  we  call, 
and  ought  to  call,  an  "Atheist." 

When  —  fifty-four  years  ago  —  I 
graduated  from  our  humanist  Gym- 
nasium, we  were  twenty-three  young 
men,  all  of  us  officially  members  of 
either  the  Protestant  or  the  Roman 


Catholic  Church;  but  at  least  a  dozen 
did  not  attend  any  church  service  and 
would  have  answered  the  question 
whether  or  not  they  believed  in  God's 
existence  by  stating:  "We  don't 
know."  Agnostic  skepticism — this  was, 
and  this  still  is,  a  widespread  trait  of 
the  so-called  "Christian  World";  and 
accordingly  nobody  could  be  sur- 
prised when  for  this  generation  and 
for  this  era  Christianity  became  just 
a  word,  signifying  a  passed  stage  of 
history;  but  in  fact  they  were  re- 
garded, and  regarded  themselves,  as 
"Post-Christians,"  a  post-Christian 
generation  living  in  a  post-Christian 
era. 

This  assumption,  that  the  days  of 
Christianity  have  passed,  is  still  wide- 
spread, and  especially  in  the  "Eastern 
World,"  where  under  the  influence 
of  Marxism  agnosticism  has  devel- 
oped into  downright  atheism.  That  is 
to  say:  we  are  not  agnostics  only,  who 
confess,  "We  don't  know!";  we  are 
atheists  who  know,  based  on  scientific 
research,  that  there  is  no  God! 

Agnostics  and  Atheists,  they  are 
the  great  majority  of  the  Christian 
world's  population;  they  are  and  they 
have  been  already  for  at  least  half  a 
century. 
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Yet,  in  our  days  a  change  has  be- 
gun: the  human  race  has  furthered 
all  kinds  of  knowledge  and  progress 
with  remarkable  results.  The  pace  of 
this  evolution  has  grown  faster  and 
faster;  but  whereas  in  the  past  prog- 
ress always — or  at  least  normally — 
was  welcomed  with  optimism,  this  is 
no  longer  the  case;  on  the  contrary, 
every  step  forward  adds  to  some  kind 
of  forboding  and  anxiety.  We  may  at- 
tribute this  unexpected  fact  to  the  spe- 
cial character  of  our  technical  progress 
which  is  expressed  in  the  generally 
accepted  name  of  this  new  age!  Here 
it  becomes  evident,  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  abreast  ethically 
and  morally — may  I  say:  spiritually 
— with  mankind's  technical  achieve- 
ments and  our  material  possibilities. 
The  result  therefore  is  this,  that  man 
is  in  danger  of  falling  a  victim  and  of 
becoming  a  slave  to  his  own  crea- 
tures, to  his  material  success,  because 
man  has  not  been  able  to  make  them 
serve  his  superior  ideas  and  ends. 
This  means  we  are  facing  in  these  our 
days  not  only  a  post-Christian,  we 
are  facing  a  post-humane  era,  and 
conditions  of  life  for  the  human  race, 
for  mankind,  which  become  more  and 
more  void  of  any  human,  humane 
and  personal  character.  Therefrom, 
then,  arises  a  general  concern  and 
presentiment,  that  inhumanity,  mass- 
murder  and  mass-suicide,  might  be 
the  result  and  the  end  of  our  tre- 
mendous progress,  because  the  spiri- 
tual possibilities  are  lagging  behind 


more  and  more,  and  man  ceases  being 
master  and  lord,  and  instead  becomes 
the  human  slave  of  his  own  work, 
not  being  able  enough — nor  strong 
enough — to  master  it. 

People  are  becoming  aware  of  this 
menace,  they  begin  to  feel  its  deadly 
threat,  and  therefore  they  are  looking 
for  help.  We  come  to  understand 
again  what  "salvation"  might  mean, 
for  we  are  in  need  of  being  saved 
from  the  destination  which  our  own 
achievements  are  bringing  over  our 
heads  since  we  are  not  able  any  more 
to  control  them. 

What  is  man?  How  can  man  pre- 
serve his  human  character  and  prevent 
himself  from  falling  a  victim  to  in- 
humanity? For,  if  that  will  happen 
and  occur,  it  will  put  an  end  to  all 
chances  and  to  every  hope  for  a  better 
future. 

In  decades  past,  human  beings 
have  been  proud  in  stating  that  the 
days  of  Christianity  and  of  religion 
were  passing  by  and  giving  way  to  a 
post-Christian  and  post-religious  era; 
for  this  meant  to  them  that  the  great 
majority  of  human  beings  were  no 
longer  dependent  on  any  superior, 
but  were  sovereign  and  autonomous 
themselves — free! 

This  situation  has  totally  changed: 
man  is  no  longer  proud  of  his  auton- 
omy and  freedom,  but  near  to  de- 
spair and  to  what  we  call  "nihilism"; 
and  thus  the  problem  comes  back 
again:  is  there  anywhere  a  power 
strong  and  efficient  enough  to  main- 
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tain  or  to  restore  the  human  character 
of  man  which  we  cannot  maintain 
nor  guarantee  any  more  ourselves? 

We  need  salvation.  As  human 
beings  we  cannot  save  ourselves,  for 
we  can  create  things,  but  we  cannot 
master  them. 

So  then,  the  Christian  rest  and 
remnant  of  today  is  looked  upon 
from  outside  with  some  kind  of 
skeptical  hope,  which  hopes  that  the 
post-Christian  era  after  all  might  not 
be  true  but  just  an  error  of  human 
pride  and  dreamt-of  self-sufficiency, 
that  Christian  faith — whatever  that 
may  be — might  be  a  way  out  of  this 
deadly  dilemma,  might  be  even  the 
way  out. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  crucial 
question  put  before  us:  Is  the  Chris- 
tian message,  which  in  days  past  has 
been  proclaimed  as  "good  tidings  of 
great  joy,"  really  a  message  that 
brings  relief  to  a  generation  which 
has  over-estimated  its  possibilities 
and  strength  and  which  consequently 
now  has  gone  bankrupt?  Does  this 
message  offer  and  bring  salvation  to 
mankind  from  the  threatening  victory 
of  inhumanity?  Then  this  would 
justify  the  most  severe  efforts  of 
Christendom  in  our  days,  and  then 
we  should  tackle  this  task  with  confi- 
dence, knowing  once  again  that  man 
cannot  do  without  God  and  cannot 
live  without  the  spirit,  which  he 
alone  can  give. 

"Salvation"   surely   can  be  under- 


stood by  people  of  our  generation 
only  as  what  it  originally  meant  in 
the  biblical  concept.  Man,  created  in 
the  image  of  God  and  created  as  a 
fellow-being  had  only  to  obey  and  to 
fulfill  the  one  great  commandment: 
as  God's  child  he  had  to  love  his 
father,  and  as  his  fellow-being's 
brother  he  had  to  love  his  neighbors. 
In  living  this  way  man  needs  no 
salvation;  but  to  fail  in  our  love  to 
God  or  in  our  love  to  the  fellow,  that 
means  "sin,"  that  needs  salvation, 
redemption;  and  the  result  of  salva- 
tion or  redemption  is  that  God's 
human  creature  becomes  restored  to 
childhood  and  to  brotherhood,  which 
means  to  genuine  and  real  humanity. 

When  man  tried  to  do  without  the 
Father  and  to  live  his  life  as  his  own 
master  and  lord,  he  became  thereby 
and  at  the  same  time  his  fellow's 
rival  and  potential  enemy,  he  be- 
came "inhuman."  And  this  is  what 
we  come  to  see  and  to  know  again  in 
our  generation;  and  this  is  the  great 
chance  of  Christianity  in  our  days: 
just  in  this  world  of  today,  just  for 
this  type  of  mankind,  which  is 
stumbling  along  on  the  brink  of  an 
abyss,  of  total  and  nihilistic  despair, 
the  gospel  may  become  again  the 
"good  tidings  of  great  joy." 

Wherefrom  to  take  trust  in  God, 
wherewith  to  found,  whereon  to  base 
the  love  for  our  neighbor-being? 
"No  man  has  seen  God  at  any  time." 
So,  we  can  be  agnostic  only.  And  how 
to  love  him,  whose  existence  is  not 
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even  convincing  to  the  onlooker  be- 
cause he  will  not  get  aware  of  him? 
And  how  to  love  the  neighbor,  who 
may  become  our  deadly  enemy  at  any 
moment? 

And  this  is  the  gospel-message. 
God  meets  with  his  children  in  per- 
son, for  he  becomes  a  human  person 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  in  Jesus  God 
becomes  our  loving  brother  and  our 
loving  father;  and  he  shows  his  love 
toward  us  in  such  a  way  that  we  be- 
come challenged  to  respond  to  and 
return  his  love.  For  this  love  of  Jesus 
is  unlimited,  reaching  out  for  God, 
even  when  this  father  has  forsaken 
his  son,  and  reaching  out  to  even  the 
most  miserable  fellow-creature,  to 
the  murderer  on  his  gallows:  "Verily, 
I  say  unto  thee:  today  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  paradise! " 

In  Jesus  we  meet  with  the  father, 
as  Jesus  says  himself:  "He  that  has 
seen  me  has  seen  the  Father,"  and 
"No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but 
by  me!"  And  in  Jesus  we  meet  also 
with  the  loving  brother,  the  "first- 
born among  many";  and  being  loved 
by  him,  we  cannot  but  love  also  and 
bear  witness  of  Jesus'  salvation  to  all 
creatures. 

Faith — that  is  something  different 
from  and  something  more  than  any 
personal  conviction.  We  are  not  be- 
lieving in  any  book — even  be  it  the 
Bible — nor  in  any  doctrine,  nor  in 
any  principle.  Our  Christian  faith, 
that  is  an  absolutely  personal  affair 
and  a  personal  inter-relationship  be- 


tween Jesus  the  Christ  and  ourselves: 
believing  in  him,  we  belong  to  him 
as  members  of  his  body,  as  disciples 
following  in  his  footsteps,  as  human 
beings  living  in  his  presence  and 
communion:  "If  any  man  will  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and 
take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow 
me!" 

But,  we  cannot  do  without  the 
book,  without  the  Bible,  the  scrip- 
tures: "They  are  they  which  testify  of 
me!"  and  this  testimony  we  need.  We 
cannot  do  without  forming  doctrines 
or  without  deriving  some  principles 
in  our  spiritual  companionship  with 
our  living  Lord. 

So  it  has  been  through  the  two 
thousand  years,  and  so  it  will  con- 
tinue; for  we  have  a  heritage  to 
preserve  and  we  have  to  take  care  of 
what  our  fathers  in  the  faith  have 
experienced  and  found  out  by  their 
thinking  about  their  faith,  our  faith. 
For  there  has  been,  and  there  is,  only 
one  faith;  and  this  faith  is  always  the 
same,  since  there  is  only  one  Jesus,  in 
whom  God  meets  with  us  and  in 
whom  he  works  our  salvation,  that 
we — by  faith  in  him — may  become 
really  human  again. 

This  was  my  great  experience  in 
the  last  three  years  in  Dachau  Con- 
centration Camp,  when  I  lived  to- 
gether with  three  Roman  priests,  and 
we  lived  together  as  disciples  of 
Christ  Jesus.  The  doctrines  of  our 
churches  were  very  different.  They 
did  not  succeed  in  converting  me  to 
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their  church's  doctrines  nor  to  their 
ethics  and  principles,  and  I  did  not 
succeed  against  them  either.  For,  as 
St.  Paul  states,  "We  know  in  part, 
and  we  prophesy  in  part/' 

Yet  our  faith  was  and  is  the  same; 
we  all  have  salvation  only  in  Jesus, 
and  to  live  in  communion  and  fellow- 
ship with  him,  that  is  faith.  So,  we 
joined  in  listening  to  his  voice  and 
in  asking  him  for  his  advice  and 
guidance  and  in  controlling  our  atti- 
tudes and  actions,  whether  they  were 
in  accordance  with  his  spirit. 

This,  then,  clearly  means  that  we 
cannot  and  must  not  confine  ourselves 
to  the  thinking  and  to  the  witness  of 
those  who  belong  to  our  own  de- 
nominational creed.  Faith:  that  is 
God's  way  of  salvation  for  all  his 
human  children,  and  to  follow  Christ 
therefore  is  our  only  way;  but  this 
following  Christ  is  not  the  monopoly 
of  one  single  doctrinal  creed.  There- 
fore, we  cannot  separate  ourselves 
from  each  other;  we  owe  our  experi- 
ences, our  results  of  thinking  to  each 
other;  and  we  have  to  examine  and 
gratefully  to  accept  what  our  brothers 
in  the  faith  are  willing  and  able  to 
share  with  us. 

Faith  of  our  fathers,  faith  of 
our  brothers  —  this  means  a  great 
amount  and  an  ever  growing  amount 
of  literature.  This  means  that  we  can- 
not and  must  not  become  a  closed 
gtoup  of  society:  we  owe  the  gospel 
to  everybody,  and  therefore  we  ought 


to  widen  our  horizon  and  to  come  to 
know  as  much  of  other  peoples  and 
of  other  Christians  and  of  other 
churches  and  of  their  theological 
work,  views,  ideas  and  thoughts  as 
we  can.  The  times  have  gone  when 
any  student  of  theology,  when  a 
minister  or  a  missionary  could  have 
all  the  literature  needed  in  his  own 
library.  This  new  building  is  intended 
to  become  the  house  for  300,000 
volumes.  Nobody  will  ever  be  able  to 
read  them  all  or  even  a  considerable 
part  of  them.  But  whoever  tries  to 
work  in  a  special  field  in  order  to 
prepare  the  spreading  of  God's  sav- 
ing word  under  certain  and  still  un- 
known conditions,  he  simply  cannot 
do  without  a  technically  most  perfect 
and  organized  library. 

So,  we  dedicate  this  generous  gift, 
praying  and  hoping  that  God's  bless- 
ing will  make  it  a  blessing  for  this 
our  generation  of  man,  that  it  may 
contribute  to  the  salvation  from  in- 
humanity, and  a  blessing  also  for 
other  generations  to  come,  who  cer- 
tainly will  need  the  same  salvation, 
maybe  under  very  different  condi- 
tions. But  all  generations  have  need- 
ed and  will  need  to  become  restored 
to  true  and  real  humanity,  to  loving 
God  and  to  loving  the  neighbour. 

Our  time  is  not  to  be  a  "post- 
Christian  era."  This  idea  was  prop- 
agated by  a  technically  successful  and 
still  optimistic  and  proud  generation. 
Since  this  optimism  has  faded  away 
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and  has  been  replaced  by  an  uncer- 
tainty with  a  rather  pessimistic  back- 
ground, Christianity  is  challenged 
anew.  Its  message,  showing  the  way 
how  humanity  will  be  restored,  is  the 
most  modern  contribution  which  can 


be  made  to  our  generation;  and  we — 
the  Christians  and  the  Churches — 
must  not  fail  to  live  up  to  this  our 
responsibility.  "Jesus  Christ,"  really, 
he  is  "the  same  yesterday,  and  today, 
and  for  ever"! 


From  the  President's  Desk,  concluded 

number  of  youth  into  the  ministry,  whereas  a  large  percentage  of  the  churches 
send  none.  They  also  indicate  that  if  each  local  church  should  produce  one 
candidate  for  the  ministry  once  every  twenty  years,  the  total  number  would 
be  adequate  to  the  church's  needs.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  a  congrega- 
tion which  commands  the  services  of  a  minister  constantly  should  send  one 
young  person  into  the  ministry  once  in  twenty  years? 

The  agencies  of  the  church  will  continue  their  efforts  at  recruitment. 
We  should  like  to  lay  it  on  the  hearts  of  all  pastors,  however,  to  give  special 
attention  to  this  task  in  the  local  congregation. 

— D.  G.  M. 


The  Problem  of  Natural  Theology 

by  John  Macquarrie 


The  story  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  natural  theology  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  long  telling.  There  was 
a  time  when  most  theologians  and 
many  philosophers  believed  that  it  is 
possible  to  demonstrate  by  rational 
argument  the  existence  and  benefi- 
cence of  God,  and  some  other  matters 
of  religious  concern  as  well,  such  as 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The 
proofs  might  be  a  priori,  as  in  the 
case  of  St.  Anselm's  famous  ontologi- 
cal  argument,  or  a  posteriori,  as  in 
the  case  of  St.  Thomas'  equally  fa- 
mous Five  Ways;  but  in  any  case  it 
was  supposed  that  one  might  begin 
from  premises  that  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  any  rational  person,  and  go 
on  from  there  to  demonstrate  by 
strict  argument  that  the  fundamental 
convictions  of  religion  are  true.  Thus 
there  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
rational  or  natural  theology,  on  which 
might  be  raised  the  superstructure  of 
revealed  theology.  And  clearly,  re- 
vealed theology  did  derive  support 
from  this  foundation  of  natural 
theology;  for  if  it  could  indeed  be 
demonstrated  that  there  is  a  bene- 
ficent God  and  that  man  has  an 
eternal  destiny,  then  it  would  become 


almost  inherently  probably  that  this 
God  would  go  on  to  bring  to  men  a 
fuller,  saving  knowledge  of  himself, 
as  revealed  theology  claims  that  he 
has  done. 

But  along  came  modern  philoso- 
phy, bringing  with  it  the  criticisms  of 
Hume  and  Kant  and  their  successors. 
The  traditional  arguments  were 
shown  to  be  defective  at  various 
points.  It  began  to  seem  as  if  man 
can  have  no  certain  knowledge  of 
anything  that  transcends  the  world  of 
natural  phenomena.  The  traditional 
natural  theology  melted  away  under 
increasingly  stringent  philosophical 
criticism.  A  typical  contemporary 
philosophical  attitude  to  the  question 
is  well  expressed  by  Bertrand  Russell, 
who  writes: 


Ever  since  Plato,  most  philosophers 
have  considered  it  part  of  their  busi- 
ness to  produce  "proofs"  of  immor- 
tality and  of  the  existence  of  God.  They 
have  found  fault  with  the  proofs  of 
their  predecessors — St.  Thomas  rejected 
St.  Anselm's  proofs,  and  Kant  rejected 
Descartes' — but  they  have  supplied  new 
ones  of  their  own.  In  order  to  make 
their  proofs  seem  valid,  they  have  had 
to  falsify  logic,  to  make  mathematics 
mystical,  and  to  pretend  that  deep- 
seated  prejudices  were  heaven-sent  in- 
tuitions.1 


M  History  of  Western  Philosophy,  p.  863. 
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Russell  rejects  all  this,  and  so  too  do 
a  great  many  contemporary  philos- 
ophers. Many  theologians  also  have 
become  convinced  of  the  futility  of 
natural  theology,  and  they  are  left 
with  revealed  theology  suspended 
somewhat  perilously  in  mid-air,  as  it 
were,  with  its  ancient  support  pulled 
out  from  beneath  it. 

There  are,  of  course,  still  philo- 
sophical theologians  who  are  pre- 
pared to  fight  a  rearguard  action  on 
the  natural  theology  front,  and  some- 
times to  fight  it  very  brilliantly.  One 
thinks,  for  instance,  of  F.  R.  Ten- 
nant's  attempted  rehabilitation  of  the 
teleological  argument  in  his  Philo- 
sophical Theology;  or  of  Austin 
Farrer's  restatement  of  the  cosmolog- 
ical  argument  in  Finite  and  Infinite; 
or  of  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chard in's 
persuasive  endeavor  in  The  Phenom- 
enon of  Man  to  argue  from  the  em- 
pirical facts  of  terrestrial  evolution 
to  theistic  conclusions.  These  restate- 
ments are  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed, 
and  they  succeed  in  avoiding  some  at 
least  of  the  weaknesses  that  had  been 
exposed  in  earlier  formulations.  Yet 
these  new  statements  of  the  argu- 
ments are  still  beset  by  the  basic 
logical  difficulty  of  arguing  from 
empirical  data  to  transempirical  con- 
clusions. Their  authors  are  themselves 
prepared  to  concede  that  they  do  not 
claim  for  these  arguments  the  cogen- 
cy that  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
traditional  proofs,  but  at  most  a 
measure  of  probability.  A  great  many 


people,  while  prepared  to  acknowl- 
edge the  ingenuity  of  some  of  the 
contemporary  restatements,  are  not 
convinced  that  at  bottom  this  ingenu- 
ity can  really  overcome  the  deep- 
seated  sickness  of  natural  theology. 
So  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  rejuvenate 
it,  it  continues  to  languish. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  school 
of  theology  which  frankly  allies  it- 
self with  anti-metaphysical  philos- 
ophy in  rejecting  all  natural  theology 
as  a  mistaken  endeavor.  This  school 
welcomes  the  downfall  of  natural 
theology  and  happily  occupies  itself 
with  the  revealed  theology  that  has 
been  left,  so  to  speak,  suspended  mid- 
way between  heaven  and  earth.  One 
may  recall  Hume's  jibe  that  so  long 
as  the  philosopher  is  saying  things 
that  lend  support  to  religious  faith, 
the  theologian  will  make  him  his  ally; 
but  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  say  things 
that  go  against  faith,  the  theologian 
suddenly  remembers  that  the  per- 
verted "wisdom  of  this  world"  is  only 
a  snare  and  a  delusion,  and  incom- 
parable with  that  heavenly  wisdom 
to  which  he  himself  claims  access 
through  a  divine  revelation.  This 
heavenly  wisdom,  we  are  told,  needs 
no  confirmation  from  the  puny  efforts 
of  the  philosopher  or  apologist;  and 
more  than  that,  it  could  not  get  sup- 
port from  such  a  source  since  it  is 
quite  incommensurable  with  any 
merely  human  wisdom. 

The  school  which  I  have  in  mind 
is,  of  course,  that  of  Karl  Barth  and 
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his  followers.  One  may  recall  Barth's 
early  debate  with  Brunner,  in  which 
he  angrily  rejected  the  possibility  of 
any  natural  theology,  even  the  very 
meager  kind  which  Brunner  was  pre- 
pared to  allow.  Whatever  other 
changes  may  have  taken  place  in 
Barth's  thinking  over  the  years,  he 
has  been  consistent  in  this  matter. 
There  is  no  way  from  man  to  God, 
no  way  by  which  the  human  mind 
can  rise  to  the  knowledge  of  divine 
truth.  This  is  not  only  because,  as  the 
anti-metaphysical  philosophers  would 
also  say,  man  is  essentially  limited  in 
his  powers  of  knowing;  it  is  also  be- 
cause of  his  fallen  condition,  which, 
it  is  alleged,  has  so  perverted  his 
intellect  that  any  thought  of  God  at 
which  he  might  arrive  could  be 
nothing  other  than  an  idolatrous 
projection  of  his  own  reprobate  mind. 
So  the  knowledge  of  God  is  found  in 
revelation  alone — and  for  Barth  this 
means  one  specific  revelation,  the 
Christian  biblical  revelation. 

Barth's  insistence  on  revelation  is 
surely  well  taken,  and  more  will  be 
said  about  revelation  in  the  sequel. 
One  might  sympathize  too  with  his 
sturdy  defense  of  theological  auton- 
omy. But  he  goes  to  extremes  in 
claiming  that  the  knowledge  of  God 
is  an  isolated  and  even  an  arbitrary 
matter,  given  only  in  a  specific  revela- 
tion that  is  discontinuous  with  all 
that   we    can    know    through    either 


common  sense  or  philosophy.  This 
encapsulation  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  may  be  one  way  of  rendering  it 
invulnerable  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  secular  philosophy,  but  it 
gives  a  security  that  is  too  dearly  pur- 
chased and  that  is  in  addition  a  false 
security.  It  is  in  some  ways  reminis- 
cent of  the  procedure  of  the  ostrich 
which  is  said  to  hide  its  head  in  the 
sand.  If  a  belief  in  God  is  worth 
holding,  it  cannot  be  an  arbitrary 
matter,  but  must  stand  in  continuity 
with  all  our  beliefs  and  be  compatible 
with  them.  There  is  sound  common 
sense  in  the  remark  of  a  Scottish 
theologian  of  a  generation  ago,  W.  P. 
Paterson: 

It  is  not  natural,  and  it  may  even  be 
thought  a  psychological  anomaly,  that 
the  same  mind  should  be  able  to  oscil- 
late between  the  doubts  of  the  sceptical 
philosopher  and  the  childlike  trustful- 
ness of  the  humble  believer.2 

Paterson  did  not  mean  that  there  can 
be  no  alternation  between  faith  and 
doubt,  for  this  would  obviously  be 
false.  What  he  did  have  in  mind  was 
the  position  represented  by  the 
Ritschlians  in  his  day  and  by  the 
Barthians  in  ours  that  were  it  not  for 
the  Christian  revelation  we  would 
have  no  grounds  for  believing  in 
God.  Paterson  rightly  calls  this  posi- 
tion an  "anomaly,"  which  is  a  more 
forthright  and  accurate  description  of 
it    than    our    contemporary    jargon 


2The  Nature  of  Religion,  p.  6. 
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which  talks  euphemistically  of  "para- 
dox." It  is  significant  that  one  can 
think  of  a  number  of  more  or  less 
prominent  persons  who  have  tried  to 
combine  a  sceptical  positivistic  out- 
look in  philosophy  with  a  Barthian 
type  of  faith  in  an  absolute,  unique 
divine  revelation,  and  who  sooner  or 
later  have  found  intolerable  the  ten- 
sion of  this  double-think  (for  I  can- 
not describe  it  otherwise)  and  have 
passed  into  open  atheism. 

So  we  are  in  something  of  a  dilem- 
ma. Little  success  seems  to  have  been 
achieved  by  those  who  have  sought 
to  revive  the  fortunes  of  traditional 
natural  theology,  but  even  less  attrac- 
tive is  the  alternative  presented  by 
the  Barthians  of  abandoning  natural 
theology  altogether  and  contenting 
ourselves  with  a  revelation  that  is  as 
odd  as  a  rock  in  the  sky.  The  chal- 
lenge that  confronts  us  in  this  situa- 
tion is  to  construct  a  new  natural 
theology — one  which  may  be  so  new 
that  it  would  be  better  to  drop  the 
old  expression  "natural  theology"  and 
call  it  perhaps  simply  "philosophical 
theology."  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
something  of  this  kind  is  very  much 
needed,  and  that  we  have  been 
gravely  misled  by  the  tendency  in 
recent  times  to  evade  the  problems  of 
philosophical  theology  and  to  talk  as 
if  biblical  theology  and  biblical  cate- 
gories were  all  that  is  required. 
"There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk,"  writes 


H.  E.  Root,  "about  biblical  categories, 
as  though  to  claim  their  existence 
made  it  unnecessary  to  ask  whether 
they  were  adequate  for  whatever  it  is 
they  are  supposed  to  express."3  This 
quotation  comes  from  an  essay  with 
the  significant  title  "Beginning  Ail 
Over  Again,"  in  which  he  shows  that 
the  sickness  of  natural  theology  is 
not  just  an  academic  concern  but  one 
of  the  factors  that  has  contributed  to 
making  theology  so  utterly  remote 
from  and  irrelevant  to  the  secularized 
intelligence  of  our  time. 

1  HE  first  STEP  towards  any  recon- 
struction of  natural  theology — if  we 
may  for  the  present  continue  to  use 
the  expression — would  be  to  get  a 
clear  idea  of  what  its  basic  function 
is.  At  first  glance,  it  might  seem  easy 
to  state  this  function.  Surely  it  is 
obvious  that  the  basic  function  of 
natural  theology  is  to  demonstrate  the 
reality  of  those  matters  about  which 
the  theologian  speaks,  that  is  to  say, 
its  business  is  to  prove  the  existence 
of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  whatever  else  may  be  thought  to 
be  required  as  a  presupposition  of 
revealed  theology. 

But  if  this  is  indeed  the  basic  func- 
tion of  natural  theology,  then  we 
seem  to  be  driven  back  to  the  posi- 
tion where  we  have  to  reject  it.  And 
this  rejection  will  rest,  in  turn,  not 
only  on  the  criticism  of  the  tradi- 


3Soundings,  ed.  A.  R.  Vidler,  p.  12. 
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tional  arguments  by  modern  philos- 
ophy but  even  more  importantly  on 
weighty  theological  reasons.  There 
are  several  of  these. 

For  one  thing,  contemporary  the- 
ologians are  perhaps  more  acutely 
aware  than  their  predecessors  of  the 
radical  finitude  of  human  existence. 
It  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  such 
an  existence  that  it  must  be  lived  in 
ambiguity  and  risk.  Some  philoso- 
phers have  talked  about  the  "thrown- 
ness"  of  human  existence,  by  which 
they  mean  that  man  finds  himself 
thrown  into  a  world  which  he  sees 
only  from  within  and  from  the 
limited  standpoint  which  he  oc- 
cupies. He  has  to  decide  about  his 
life  without  having  certitude  about 
whence  he  comes  or  whither  he  goes 
and  without  having  prevision  of 
where  the  policies  that  he  adopts  will 
lead.  Faith,  or  it  may  be  unfaith,  is 
a  fundamental  characteristic  of  what 
it  means  to  exist  as  a  human  being. 
To  demand  the  security  of  proof,  of 
demonstrable  answers  to  the  ultimate 
questions  of  life,  is  to  reject  the  es- 
sential finitude  of  our  existence,  in- 
deed, to  reject  our  humanity  and  to 
demand  that  we  should  be  not  men 
but  perhaps  angels  or  gods.  This  is 
not  to  deny  that  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  we  must  exercise  our  minds 
upon  these  problems,  so  that  what- 
ever faith  we  hold  will  be  a  reason- 
able faith,  not  in  the  sense  of  one 
that  can  be  rationally  demonstrated 
(in  which  case  it  would  no  longer  be 


a  faith ) ,  but  in  the  sense  of  one  that 
has  been  tested  in  the  light  of  all  the 
other  knowledge  and  experience  we 
have  at  our  disposal.  But  we  would 
never  attain  to  anything  like  the  cer- 
tainty of  logical  demonstration.  As 
Bishop  Butler  well  said,  "Probability 
is  the  guide  of  life." 

For  another  thing,  contemporary 
theologians  very  properly  doubt 
whether  God  could  possibly  be  the 
subject  of  a  deductive  argument.  The 
traditional  proofs,  or  at  least  the 
a  posteriori  ones,  endeavor  to  proceed 
from  the  existence  of  one  entity  to 
that  of  another.  But  can  we  really 
think  of  God  in  this  way?  Whatever 
may  be  meant  by  talking  of  the 
"existence  of  God,"  the  expression 
must  have  a  very  different  logical 
status  from  what  is  meant  when  we 
talk,  say,  of  the  "existence"  of  a  sub- 
atomic particle  which  might  have  to 
be  postulated  to  account  for  some 
physical  phenomenon  or  other. 

It  may  be  the  case,  however,  that 
the  obvious  answer  to  the  question 
about  the  basic  function  of  natural 
theology  is  not  the  correct  answer  at 
all.  Like  so  many  answers  that  are 
claimed  to  be  obvious  or  self-evident, 
this  one  may  simply  appear  obvious 
because  of  long  established  assump- 
tions which  break  down  as  soon  as 
we  examine  them.  Perhaps  the  basic 
function  of  natural  theology  is  some- 
thing quite  different  from  offering  a 
proof,  and  that  it  is  due  only  to  the 
operation   of   certain   historical   and 
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cultural  factors  in  the  Western  world 
that  our  traditional  natural  theology 
has  in  fact  been  formulated  in  terms 
of  a  logical  demonstration. 

Here  we  may  notice  that  a  number 
of  contemporary  writers  have  tried  to 
introduce  a  new  look  into  the  tradi- 
tional natural  theology.  Their  ap- 
proach is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  thinkers  mentioned  earlier  who 
sought  to  restate  the  arguments  in  a 
form  that  would  escape  the  more 
damaging  philosophical  criticisms. 
The  men  whom  we  now  have  in 
mind  have  tried  to  let  us  see  the 
traditional  arguments  in  a  different 
light,  so  that  they  are  read  no  longer 
as  logical  demonstrations,  but  as  hav- 
ing a  different  function.  H.  H.  Price, 
for  instance,  maintains  that  the  proofs 
of  God's  existence  are  not  deductive 
arguments  from  premises  that  would 
be  accepted  by  all  rational  men,  but 
function  rather  as  "analyses  or  clari- 
fications of  propositions  which  reli- 
gious persons  antecedently  believe."4 
Perhaps  the  word  "propositions" 
comes  unfortunately  here,  but  at  any 
rate  the  general  tenor  of  this  remark 
is  important.  The  proofs,  it  is  being 
suggested,  are  not  really  proofs  but 
are  rather  like  that  reflective  and 
critical  examination  of  our  faith 
which  was  already  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  idea  of  a  reasonable 
faith.  Various  interpretations  can  be 


put  upon  John  Wisdom's  parable  of 
the  garden  in  his  essay  "Gods,"5  but 
the  suggestion  there  also  seems  to  be 
that  the  tracing  of  rival  patterns  by 
the  theist  and  the  atheist  is  not  some- 
thing that  starts  cold,  as  it  were,  from 
a  neutral  observation  of  the  data,  but 
rather  each  man  is  looking  for  fea- 
tures of  the  world  that  would  be 
relevant  to  the  conviction  that  he 
already  holds,  although  whatever  he 
finds  will  never  be  conclusive  and  the 
total  picture  will  remain  ambiguous. 

Of  interest  too  are  the  remarks  of 
the  Catholic  theologian,  Karl  Adam. 
He  insists  that  natural  theology  "is 
specifically  different  from  any  pro- 
fane inquiry,  as  for  instance  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  habits  of  insects." 
By  "specifically  different,"  we  must 
suppose  that  he  means  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  logic  of  the  two 
inquiries.  This,  I  think,  comes  out 
clearly  in  Adam's  further  remarks, 
which  I  quote  in  summary  fashion: 

The  conditional,  finite  imperfect  char- 
acter of  our  being  gives  the  religious 
inquiry  this  specific  character.  The  fact 
that  there  is  an  Absolute  is  not  the 
laborious  product  of  speculative  philos- 
ophy, but  rather  the  mediate  conse- 
quence of  a  dispassionate  consideration 
of  my  being.  I  do  not  stand  on  the 
same  level  with  the  Absolute,  and  so 
my  mental  attitude  towards  this  Abso- 
lute must  have  a  moral  and  religious 
character,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be 
characterized  by  humility,  reverence, 
purity  and  love.  When  the  inquiry  is 


4Some  Aspects  of  the  Conflict  Between  Science  and  Religion,  p.  18. 
^Philosophy  and  Psychoanalysis,  pp.  149-68. 
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not  based  on  this  moral  foundation, 
when  a  man  enters  upon  it  in  full  au- 
tonomy and  with  purely  profane  in- 
stincts, as  though  it  were  a  purely  indif- 
ferent question  and  one  which  did  not 
concern  man's  vital  interests,  or  even 
as  though  he  were  judge  and  God  a 
suspected  defendant,  then  he  is  sadly 
misconceiving  the  very  basis  of  his 
being,  and  in  a  wholly  inadmissible 
fashion  making  himself  absolute.6 

No  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  other 
writers  cited  need  we  commit  our- 
selves to  everything  that  Adam  says 
here,  but  he  is  surely  right  in  point- 
ing to  the  specific  difference  of  nat- 
ural theology  from  argument  con- 
cerning empirical  matters  of  fact, 
and  in  finding  this  differentia  in  what 
he  calls  the  "moral  foundation"  of  the 
inquiry  in  the  very  being  of  man 
himself. 

Of  course,  someone  may  object 
that  those  who  are  trying  to  give  the 
traditional  natural  theology  a  new 
look  and  to  read  it  in  a  different  way 
from  that  in  which  we  usually  take  it 
are  simply  making  the  best  of  a  bad 
job  and  trying  to  retrieve  something 
from  the  wreckage.  This  is  doubtful 
for  it  could  be  argued  that  the  words 
"reason"  and  "rational"  had  a  much 
wider  connection  in  the  Middle  Ages 
than  they  possess  today,  and  that  only 
from  the  time  of  Descartes  has  there 
arisen  the  modern  and  relatively  nar- 
row conception  of  rationalism,  taking 
as  its  model  or  paradigm  mathemat- 
ical    reasoning.     But     however     St. 


Thomas  and  other  thinkers  of  an 
earlier  period  thought  of  these  mat- 
ters, there  is  no  question  that  to 
modern  minds  the  proofs  can  hardly 
be  read  as  anything  but  proofs  or 
attempted  proofs  of  the  same  order 
as  proofs  concerning  matters  of  em- 
pirical fact,  and  this  must  be  counted 
another  weakness  in  them,  for  it  now 
seems  that  they  may  really  be  saying 
one  thing  while  misleadingly  appear- 
ing to  say  another  thing. 

Has  this  discussion  brought  us 
any  nearer  to  finding  an  answer  to 
our  question  about  the  basic  function 
of  natural  theology?  I  think  it  has. 
It  first  of  all  confirms  us  in  our  rejec- 
tion of  the  obvious  answer  to  the 
question,  namely,  that  the  business  of 
natural  theology  is  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  the  presuppositions  of  re- 
vealed theology.  But  beyond  that,  it 
points  to  a  positive  role  for  natural 
theology.  This  may  be  a  more  modest 
role  than  that  of  supplying  a  demon- 
stration, but  it  is  none  the  less  a  vital 
one,  and  one  more  truly  in  accord 
both  with  our  understanding  of  man 
as  a  being  who  must  live  in  risk  and 
ambiguity,  and  with  our  understand- 
ing of  God  as  not  just  another  entity 
who  somehow  stands  alongside  the 
entities  that  we  know  within  the 
world.  This  positive  role  which,  I  be- 
lieve, has  always  been  the  basic  func- 
tion of  natural  theology,  even  when 


6The  Spirit  of  Catholicism,  p.  54. 
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this  function  was  obscured,  is  that  of 
providing  a  solid  link  between  the 
convictions  that  belong  to  religion, 
and  the  convictions  that  we  derive 
from  other  sources.  Or  we  might 
express  the  same  idea  in  terms  that 
would  be  more  fashionable  in  con- 
temporary philosophy  by  saying  that 
the  function  of  natural  theology  is  to 
explore  the  connections  between 
ordinary  language  and  religious  lan- 
guage. Those  who  have  intemperately 
rejected  all  natural  theology  because 
they  thought  of  it  in  terms  of  offering 
a  proof  have  missed  its  basic  func- 
tion, and  so  they  find  themselves  in 
the  curious  position  of  clinging  to  a 
revelation  that  has  been  set  adrift 
from  everything  else.  In  this  connec- 
tion, we  can  see  the  truth  in  Root's 
claim  that  the  decline  of  natural 
theology  has  been  one  factor  contrib- 
uting to  the  increasing  irrelevance 
of  all  theology  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

In  one  respect,  the  new  type  of 
natural  theology  visualized  here 
would  be  more  fundamental  than  the 
old  type;  for  it  would  go  behind  the 
traditional  proofs  to  the  prior  convic- 
tion of  the  reality  of  God  which,  it 
would  seem,  everyone  who  has  ever 
attempted  to  prove  God  already  had. 
Its  approach,  however,  would  be  by 
way  of  description  rather  than  by 
ways  of  demonstration,  phenomen- 
ological  rather  than  deductive.  The 
aim  would  be  to  elucidate  the  kind 
of  situations  out  of  which  the  funda- 


mental religious  convictions  arise. 
This  procedure  would  involve  the 
abolition  of  the  traditional  distinc- 
tion between  truths  of  reason  and 
truths  of  revelation.  It  may  well  be 
the  case  that  Barth  is  right  in  holding 
that  all  knowledge  of  God  is  revealed, 
that  is  to  say,  that  in  any  experience 
in  which  man  believes  himself  to  at- 
tain such  knowledge,  the  initiative  is 
from  the  side  of  the  divine.  Where 
Barth  is  wrong  is  in  trying  to  restrict 
this  to  one  revelation  or  series  of 
revelations.  The  aim  of  a  natural 
theology  in  the  new  style  would  be  to 
explore  the  conditions  of  a  revelatory 
situation  in  general,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  may  be  many  such 
revelations.  Perhaps  the  expression 
"general  revelation"  is  unfortunate, 
since  obviously  every  revelation  has 
its  own  particular  character,  but  the 
aim  of  natural  theology  would  be  to 
show  that  openness  to  the  intimations 
of  the  divine  is  characteristic  of 
human  existence  as  such.  It  could  not, 
of  course,  prove  that  any  revelatory 
experience  is  valid,  and  the  attempt 
to  do  so  would  be  a  lapse  back  into 
the  old  style  of  natural  theology  and 
a  departure  from  the  descriptive 
method.  But  a  careful  description  of 
the  revelatory  situation  makes  clear 
what  conditions  would  have  to  be  ful- 
filled for  this  experience  to  be  a  valid 
one,  and  so  makes  it  clear  how 
probable  or  improbable  we  might 
think  the  claims  of  such  an  experi- 
ence are. 
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The  motivation  of  the  new  style 
natural  theology  would  be  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  old.  This  motiva- 
tion is  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  for 
the  man  who  already  holds  a  religious 
conviction,  its  reflective  and  critical 
procedures  lead  in  the  direction  of  a 
reasonable  faith,  in  the  sense  already 
explained,  a  faith  that  is  firmly  inte- 
grated with  all  the  other  convictions 
that  the  man  may  hold.  Such  reason- 
able faith  contrasts  with  faith  in  a 
free-floating  revelation,  for  this  latter 
kind  of  faith  lacks  and  may  indeed 
despise  the  links  which  the  other  has 
with  so-called  "secular"  knowledge; 
and  lacking  these,  the  faith  that  relies 
on  a  pure  revelation  may  easily  pass 
into  mere  superstition.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  also  the  apologetic  mo- 
tive, the  interpretation  of  faith  to  the 
man  who  is  without  it.  This,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  can  be  better  done  by 
a  descriptive  type  of  natural  theology 
than  it  was  ever  done  by  the  old  de- 
monstrative type.  It  is  doubtful  if 
many  people  were  ever  brought  to  a 
religious  faith  by  the  traditional 
proofs  of  God's  existence.  Even  if 
these  proofs  were  taken  as  valid,  they 
point  to  something  much  less  than 
the  God  of  religious  faith.  But  the 
descriptive  approach  demands  a  kind 
of  participation  in  a  way  that  a  pure- 
ly intellectual  argument  does  not, 
and  could  be  the  means  of  lighting 
up  for  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  the  revelatory  situation. 

The   starting-point   for   the   new- 


style  natural  theology  must  be  man 
himself — the  experience  of  existing 
as  a  human  being  in  the  world  which 
all  of  us  have  at  first  hand.  Natural 
theology  will  describe  the  structure 
of  this  existence:  its  finitude,  its  re- 
sponsibility, its  frustrations,  anxieties, 
discontents,  its  quest  for  wholeness 
and  liberation.  It  is  in  terms  of  such 
universal  experiences  that  the  revela- 
tory situation  must  be  described  and 
its  claims  discussed.  It  is  in  terms  of 
this  universal  experience,  too,  that 
there  can  be  brought  into  focus  the 
contrast  between  the  religious  and  the 
non-religious  attitudes  to  life.  The 
old  style  natural  theology  at  least  ap- 
peared to  point  up  this  contrast  in 
terms  of  what  one  believed  about 
supersensible  entities  or  what  might 
be  our  fate  after  death.  The  new  style 
will  show  that  the  contrast  has  to  do 
with  our  life  here  and  now. 

This  new-style  theology  must  be 
expressed  in  an  entirely  secular  lan- 
guage. It  must  rigorously  exclude 
from  its  descriptions  specifically  reli- 
gious words  such  as  "sin,"  "faith," 
"redemption,"  and  even  the  word 
"God."  Since  its  function  is  to  pro- 
vide a  bridgehead  from  ordinary 
experience  and  ordinary  language 
into  the  meaning  of  religion,  it 
obviously  cannot  use  religious  words 
until  it  has  provided  a  framework 
within  which  the  meanings  of  these 
words  may  be  indicated.  To  this  end, 
it  must  explore  the  concepts  and 
vocabulary  of  contemporary  philos- 
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ophy  in  search  of  descriptions  in 
secular  terms  of  those  features  of  hu- 
man existence  in  which  religion  and 
a  fortiori  theology  have  their  roots. 
And  if  religion  is  indeed  something 
that  has  to  do  with  the  center  of  life, 
then  it  should  not  be  too  difficult  to 
find  the  required  words.  Even  so 
theological  an  idea  as  revelation  has 
its  parallel  in  Heidegger's  conception 
of  "primordial  thinking."  Only  in  the 
last  chapter  of  our  natural  theology 
can  the  specifically  religious  words  be 
introduced,  and  only  then  because  we 
have  in  terms  of  universally  acces- 
sible experiences  set  up  a  framework 
within  which  these  words  can  find  a 
place  and  within  which  they  can 
function  meaningfully. 

I  HAVE  presented  only  a  bare  out- 
line of  how  I  conceive  that  a  natural 
theology  might  be  constructed,  and 


its  detailed  working  out  would  be  a 
more  difficult  matter.  That  it  is  pos- 
sible in  principle,  I  do  not  doubt.  My 
main  endeavor,  however,  has  been  to 
show  the  necessity  and  the  urgency 
of  reconstruction  in  this  field.  Let  me 
end  with  a  quotation  from  John  E. 
Smith's  Dudleian  Lecture  on  "The 
Permanent  Truth  in  the  Idea  of 
Natural  Religion": 

A  religious  tradition  which  seeks  to 
insulate  itself  from  all  connection  with 
man's  general  experience  and  knowl- 
edge on  the  supposition  that  God  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  wisdom  of  this 
world,  not  only  shows  impiety  toward 
the  divine  creation  but  also  runs  the 
risk  of  losing  its  very  life.  The  history 
of  religion  is  filled  with  examples  of 
causes  lost  because  their  proponents 
believed  it  possible  to  preserve  their 
ancient  wisdom  free  from  all  contam- 
inating contact  with  insights  derived 
from  general  experience  and  secular 
knowledge.  A  rational  religion  cannot 
afford  to  make  that  mistake.7 
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We  don't  waste  enough  in  school.  We  hoard  our  old  ideas  on  charts 
to  be  used  again  and  again  like  stale  bread.  Ideas  are  never  the  same 
again,  even  those  of  the  masters;  even  if  the  only  change  is  in  our 
own  mood  of  reapproach.  Yet  there's  never  a  shortage  of  ideas  if  the 
stimulus  is  there.  Waste  the  old  paper  and  waste  the  old  pictures 
and  waste  the  old  ideas.  It's  tidier  and  simpler. 


— Silvia  Ashton- Warner,  Teacher. 
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Albright,  William  Foxwell.  History,  Archaeology  and  Christian  Humanism. 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1964.  Pp.  xi  +  342.  $6.95. 


Professor  Albright's  wide-ranging 
abilities  and  vast  erudition  have  been 
known  for  some  time.  Yet,  there  has 
been  something  of  a  mystery  about 
his  theological  position.  His  vehe- 
ment opposition  to  Tillich,  Bultmann, 
and  almost  any  other  important  neo- 
orthodox  or  existentialist  thinker, 
combined  with  his  staunch  defense 
of  the  reliability  of  most  of  the  his- 
torical material  in  the  Bible,  have  led 
many  to  believe  that  he  is  a  neo- 
fundamentalist  of  some  kind.  As  the 
title  of  this  book  indicates,  however, 
Albright  wants  to  be  known  as  a 
"Christian  humanist."  Since  theolo- 
gians as  diverse  as  Karl  Barth,  Bult- 
mann, and  Bishop  Robinson  have 
been  willing  to  accept  this  label,  it  is 
not,  as  such,  indicative  of  Albright's 
position.  He  further  classifies  his 
view  as  "theistic  humanism."  We, 
therefore,  assume  he  espouses  some 
form  of  theistic  philosophy.  Indeed, 
since  his  highest  praise  is  given  to 
Christopher  Dawson,  Etienne  Gilson, 
Henri  de  Lubac,  and  Jean  Danielou, 
we  are  led  to  think  he  holds  to 
Thomistic  natural  theology.  To  our 
surprise,  however,  adherence  to  theis- 
tic philosophy  plays  no  conspicuous 
part  in  either  his  definition  or  his 


development  of  theistic  humanism. 
The  center  of  gravity  of  his  thought 
lies  elsewhere. 

We  are  further  confused  when  we 
note  the  fact  that  he  uses  the  stock- 
in-trade  language  of  older  liberal 
theology  both  to  define  "theistic 
humanism"  and  to  express  his  own 
religious  convictions.  He  speaks  of 
"the  study  and  cultivation  of  our 
higher  cultural  heritage  in  the  light 
of  the  Judeo-Christian  religious  tradi- 
tion." In  a  violent  attack  on  Gerhard 
Kittel's  anti-Jewish  writings  during 
the  Nazi  era,  Albright  accuses  him  of 
having  "abandoned  the  Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man." 
Monotheism,  combined  with  strict 
ethics  and  love  for  all  humanity  are 
the  unique  and  eternally  valid  fea- 
tures of  this  tradition,  he  believes. 
His  strongest  Christological  utterance 
speaks  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  who 
replaces  "the  tyranny  of  regulations" 
with  "liberty  based  on  faith  in  spiri- 
tual salvation  and  on  acceptance  of 
Him  as  savior  and  model."  All  of  this 
is  the  language  of  older  liberalism. 
Either  Albright's  theology  is  some 
brand  of  liberalism  or  else  his  lan- 
guage does  not  accurately  reflect  his 
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beliefs.  In  any  case,  his  belief  that  it 
is  impossible  to  understand  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Christian  faith  would 
account  for  his  apparent  disinterest 
in  doing  careful  theological  work. 

The  living  center  of  Albright's 
work  is  his  omnivorous  appetite  for 
"facts"  and  his  scrupulous  efforts  to 
achieve  "objective"  interpretations  of 
past  events.  Nothing  offends  him 
more  than  disrespect  for  the  facts. 
This  is  what  he  means  when  he  ac- 
cuses Bultmann,  Tillich,  and  others  of 
having  no  regard  for  "history."  From 
his  point  of  view,  their  existentialist 
concerns  lead  them  to  neglect  rigor- 
ous inductive  study  of  all  the  avail- 
able archaeological  and  linguistic 
data  which  must  be  the  basis  upon 
which  any  sound  reconstruction  of 
past  events  is  built.  Thus,  Albright 
accuses  them  of  fitting  historical  data 
into  the  mold  of  their  pre-conceived 
philosophies. 

Coupled  with  this  criticism  is  his 
deep  distrust  of  all  "postulational" 
philosophical  systems.  By  "postula- 
tional reasoning"  he  means  reasoning 
which  operates  in  a  purely  deductive 
fashion  on  the  basis  of  undemon- 
strable  or  unverifiable  premises.  Since 
the  premises  are  uncertain,  any  con- 
clusions reached  must  be  equally  un- 
certain, he  argues.  Moreover,  the 
unverifiable  nature  of  the  foundations 
of  such  systems  makes  them  prey  to 
domination  by  arbitrary,  subjective 
factors,  Thus,  the  more  certain  way 
of  arriving  at  genuine  knowledge  of 


reality  is  to  build  one's  hypotheses  on 
publicly  verifiable  facts.  This  is  the 
kind  of  thinking  characteristic  of  the 
religion  of  Israel,  according  to  him. 
His  biblically  based  theism  thus  feeds 
his  commitment  to  an  empiricist 
epistemology  and  a  positivistic  view 
of  history.  Here  we  seem  to  have 
found  the  chief  unifying  axis  of  Al- 
bright's many-sided  work. 

So  far  so  good.  It  sounds  as  though 
we  have  a  consistent  viewpoint  here 
with  some  distinct  advantages  over 
other  viewpoints.  But  some  discon- 
certing statements  crop  up  again  and 
again  to  cast  doubt  upon  this  judg- 
ment. Albright  describes  the  process 
by  which  the  Hebrews  arrived  at 
their  monotheistic  faith  as  an  "intui- 
tive discovery,"  i.e.,  a  "subconscious 
interpretation  of  empirical  informa- 
tion received  and  registered  by  the 
human  brain"  (p.  99).  It  seems  that 
the  judgment  about  God's  unity  is 
not  derived  in  any  publicly  verifiable 
way  from  any  specific  historical 
events.  It  is  a  "subconscious"  inter- 
pretation of  an  empirically  recognized 
unity  of  nature"  which,  no  doubt, 
exists  all  the  time.  Where  is  the  his- 
torical rootage  of  biblical  monothe- 
ism here?  Where  are  the  publicly 
verifiable  facts?  It  is  sheer  arbitrari- 
ness for  Albright  to  say  "there  are  no 
arbitrary  postulates"  in  Old  Testa- 
ment thought  if  this  sort  of  "intuition" 
is  the  basis  of  its  monotheism.  He 
can  appeal  all  he  wants  to  "personal 
historical    experience,"    but    experi- 
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ences  of  this  kind  afford  no  more 
solid  foundation  for  knowledge  than 
those  subjective  postulates  he  decries. 
Again,  he  praises  Voegelin  (whose 
philosophical  position  Albright  finds 
uncongenial  in  other  respects)  for 
not  trying  to  find  an  "ordering  prin- 
ciple" within  history  and  employing 
an  "extrahistorical  source"  for  his 
ordering  principle.  Because  this  prin- 
ciple is  a  theistic  idea  of  God  it  is 
supposed  to  provide  a  perspective 
which  offsets  the  relative  standpoint 
of  the  historian  and  thus  produces  a 
more  "objective"  interpretation  of 
history.  If  this  is  so,  then  any  inter- 
pretation of  history  which  is  really  an 
interpretation  and  not  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  facts  must  link  events  by 
means  of  one  or  more  ordering  prin- 
ciples of  a  religious  or  metaphysical 
sort.  Therefore,  it  is  completely  un- 
fair of  Albright  to  accuse  Hegel,  Til- 
lich,  Niebuhr,  and  others  of  having 
no  regard  for  history  just  because 
they  are  more  concerned  with  the 
universal  ordering  principles  of  his- 
tory than  with  detailed  reconstruction 
of  sequences  of  past  events.  Albright 
himself  uses  such  principles  at  times, 
especially  when  he  refers  to  history 
as  an  evolutionary  process  of  some 
sort.  Indeed,  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
to  him  that  he  has  not  given  an  ade- 
quate account  of  the  theistic  prin- 
ciples underlying  his  historical  inter- 
pretations, and  that  such  an  account 
would  have  to  be  metaphysical  or 
theological    if    he    is    really    serious 


about  the  need  for  an  extrahistorical 
source  for  his  ordering  principles. 

In  view  of  the  present  impasse 
between  the  existentialists  and  his- 
toricists  among  the  biblical  scholars, 
a  word  must  be  said  about  Albright's 
relation  to  Bultmann.  He  is  not  un- 
appreciative  of  Bultmann's  historical 
work,  however  strongly  he  disagrees 
with  it  on  matters  like  the  influence 
of  Gnosticism  on  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  Ephesians.  Nor  is  Albright  hos- 
tile in  principle  to  the  idea  of  de- 
mythologization.  He  sees  a  process  of 
demythologization  going  on  in  the 
Old  Testament  creation  stories,  where 
the  old  myth  of  the  slaying  of  the 
dragon  of  chaos  gives  way  to  the  idea 
of  the  derivation  of  the  cosmos  from 
God's  Word.  He  accepts  modern 
physics  and  astronomy  (cf.  p.  274); 
so  he  obviously  must  agree  with 
Bultmann  that  an  enlightened  person 
today  cannot  accept  the  idea  of  a 
three-story  universe  which  underlies 
New  Testament  passages  like  Philip- 
pians  2.  To  reply  to  Bultmann  that 
he  is  mistaken  about  Greek  science, 
and  that  it  was  believed  in  New 
Testament  times  that  there  were  ten 
heavens,  is  obviously  to  evade  Bult- 
mann's main  point  which  Albright 
in  fact  accepts,  namely,  that  no  an- 
cient cosmology  can  be  accepted  by 
intelligent  persons  today.  Once  that 
point  is  accepted,  there  can  be  no 
escape  from  the  problem  of  how  to 
interpret  the  many  New  Testament 
and   Old  Testament  passages  which 
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express  whatever  they  have  to  say 
about  God  or  Christ  or  the  Church  in 
terms  of  their  location,  movement, 
and  function  in  some  ancient  my- 
thologized  picture  of  the  cosmos.  Al- 
bright's lengthy  explanations  about 
the  uncertainty  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  universe,  and  about  the  impos- 
sibility of  proving  any  direct  influ- 
ence of  a  change  in  one's  cosmolog- 
ical  ideas  upon  "daily  life"  are  all 
beside  the  point.  The  problem  of 
demythologization  is  a  genuine  prob- 
lem. Bultmann's  existential  interpre- 
tation may  not  be  the  answer,  but 
there  will  be  no  genuine  answer  until 
someone  deals  adequately  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  understand  these 
mythological  references  in  the  Bible. 
Albright's  positivistic  method  has 
not  contributed  anything  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  nor  is  it 


likely  that  it  will. 

We  have  confined  our  attention  to 
the  most  philosophical  aspects  of  this 
book,  chiefly  because  they  are  of 
greatest  interest  to  the  reviewer. 
There  is  much  more  in  the  book  than 
this,  however.  It  includes  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  material  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  Near  East  and  the 
religion  of  Israel;  a  brilliant  essay  on 
the  functions  of  organized  minorities; 
provocative  evaluations  of  the  work 
of  Breasted,  Kittel,  Toynbee,  Voege- 
lin,  and  Bultmann;  plus  an  autobio- 
graphical essay  and  a  chronological 
table  of  data  bearing  on  his  career. 
Future  volumes  of  Dr.  Albright's 
papers  have  been  promised  which  we 
expect  will  be  every  bit  as  stimulating 
as  this  one. 

— George  H.  Kehm. 


Leenhardt,  Franz,  J.  Two  Biblical  Faiths — Protestant  and  Catholic.  Trans,  by 
Harold  Knight.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1964.  Pp.  117.  $2.75. 


Professor  Leenhardt,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Geneva's  theological  fac- 
ulty, would  assist  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants to  overcome  the  theological 
impasse  inevitably  encountered,  as  he 
sees  it,  in  their  current  dialogue: 
Catholics  and  Protestants  differently 
interpret  the  Bible. 

To  solve  the  problem,  declares  Pro- 
fessor Leenhardt,  Catholics  and  Prot- 


estants should  begin  by  recognizing 
that  both  are  right.  In  the  Bible  are 
two  spiritualities,  or  experiences  of 
the  divine  presence.  The  one  is  that 
of  Abraham  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which  continues  with  Paul  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  other  is  that  of 
Moses  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
continues  with  Peter  in  the  New 
Testament.  Then  Catholics  and  Prot- 
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estants  should  observe  that  Protes- 
tants have  their  spiritual  experience 
from  that  of  Abraham  and  Paul, 
while  Catholics  have  theirs  from  that 
of  Moses  and  Peter. 

From  here  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants can  continue  their  dialogue  in 
search  for  a  unity  in  which  both 
spiritualities  exist  complementing 
and  benefiting  each  other.  For  the 
two  spiritualities  are  to  be  found  so 
existing  not  only  in  the  Bible,  but 
also  in  the  undivided  church. 

Professor  Leenhardt  develops  his 
thesis  in  a  fashion  which  discloses 
nothing  new  about  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism  while  its  purported 
Biblical  bases  or  parallels  remain 
questionable.  Protestantism  is  charac- 
terized as  peculiarly  the  prophetic 
and  personal  experience  of  the  inter- 
mittent presence  of  God  as  justifier 
known,  in  association  with  the  de- 
clared Word,  through  his  immediate 
inner  presence.  Yet  the  Abrahamic 
experience  advanced  as  its  Spiritual 
foundation  is  described  as  a  simple 


intuition,  and  in  any  case,  the  Bibli- 
cal record  in  the  instance  of  Abraham 
is  too  sparse  to  support  the  extensive 
description  given  of  it. 

Catholicism  is  characterized  as 
peculiarly  the  priestly  and  collective 
experience  of  the  continuing  presence 
of  God  mediated  through  visual 
symbols — priest,  ritual,  the  institu- 
tional church.  But  though  the  claim 
of  the  Mosaic  experiences  to  be 
similar  to  the  Catholic  is  better  sup- 
ported by  the  Biblical  evidence,  the 
like  claim  for  the  Petrine  experience 
has  little  or  no  Biblical  foundation. 

The  author  has  sought  to  write  in 
simple  style.  The  style  is,  however, 
often  not  simple.  In  addition,  it  suf- 
fers greatly  from  verbosity  and  repe- 
tition. 

Still,  any  effort  to  further  the 
Catholic-Protestant  dialogue  deserves 
praise;  and  maybe  this  one  has  more 
merit  than  the  present  reviewer  sees 
in  it. 

—Walter  R.  Clyde. 


Rilliet,  Jean.  Zivingli:  Third  Man  of  the  Reformation.  Translated  by  Harold 
Knight.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1964.  Pp.  320.  $6.00. 


Everyone  seems  to  know  that  he  is 
not  a  "Zwinglian"  but  few  seem  to 
know  why.  It  would  seem  especially 
helpful,  therefore,  to  have  a  full 
volume  in  English  so  that  we  may 
find  out  why  we  are  not  "Zwingli- 


ans."  Of  course  the  danger  in  such 
a  book  is  that  we  may  discover  that 
we  are  not  quite  as  anti-Zwingli  as 
we  had  hoped. 

Jean   Rilliet   has   written   such   a 
book.   The  author  is  Pastor  of  the 
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Swiss  Reformed  Church  of  Geneva 
and  Privatdocent  at  the  University 
of  Geneva.  He  has  also  published 
critical  studies  of  Barth,  Loyola,  and 
Calvin. 

The  pattern  of  the  book  is  bio- 
graphical and  so  moves  through  the 
chronology  of  Zwingli's  life  and 
thought.  Zwingli  is  thus  seen  in  the 
light  of  his  geography  and  times. 
There  is  even  an  appendix  concern- 
ing tips  to  the  one  who  would  con- 
sider making  a  pilgrimage  to  places 
relating  to  Zwingli's  life. 

Probably  the  most  fruitful  and 
interesting  sections  of  the  book  are: 
part  four  which  deals  with  the 
theological  thought  of  Zwingli,  and 
part  seven  which  deals  with  the  Mar- 
burg Colloquy. 

The  value  of  tracing  Zwingli's  life 
is  that  it  shows  how  his  thought 
developed.  He  came  to  his  theology 
by  way  of  rational  humanism.  Thus 
there  develops  an  intellectual  bent  to 
his  view  of  the  sacraments  which 
virtually  rids  them  of  all  mystery.  He 
tries  to  make  the  sacraments  make 
good  common  sense  and  loses  much 
in  the  process.  To  speak  of  eating 
spiritually  a  carnal  body  is  nonsense; 
and  bread,  wine,  and  water  merely 
"...  symbolize  the  self-committal  of 
the  Christian  to  the  service  of  Christ 


who  alone  nourishes  and  cleanses 
souls."  Zwingli's  viewpoint  is  pre- 
sented strongly  by  the  author  who 
reveals  his  own  bias  over  and  over 
with  such  statements  as,  "Who,  if  he 
gives  a  little  thought  to  the  matter, 
will  not  agree  with  his  point  of 
view?" 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  read  of 
the  debate  with  Luther  from  Zwingli's 
perspective.  Luther,  in  spite  of  the 
sympathy  the  reader  may  hold  with 
his  viewpoint,  does  not  emerge 
"smelling  of  roses."  Again  and  again 
we  see  Zwingli  driven  to  the  outer 
walls  of  his  thought  by  his  clashes 
with  Luther,  Rome,  and  the  ana- 
baptists. 

Because  of  the  identity  which  the 
author  evidently  feels  with  Zwingli 
and  because  this  can  readily  be 
caught  by  the  reader,  the  book  is 
valuable.  It  is  more  helpful,  in  this 
reviewer's  opinion,  than  another 
recent  book  on  Zwingli  by  Jacques 
Courvoisier  whose  perspective  is 
present  but  not  so  obvious.  Rilliet,  by 
being  a  bit  more  obvious,  can  help 
us  be  more  objective. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  see 
how  Zwingli  influenced  the  Refor- 
mation the  book  is  well  worth  the 
reading. 

— Lynn  Boyd  Hines. 
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Hamilton,  Kenneth.  The  System  and  the  Gospel:  A  Critique  of  Paul  Tillich. 
New  York:  Macmillan,  1963.  Pp.  247.  $4.95. 


Contrary  to  the  popular  classifica- 
tion of  Tillich  as  an  "existentialist" 
theologian,  this  author  sees  him  as  a 
kind  of  Hegelian  essentialist.  He  is 
not  merely  a  systematic  thinker;  he 
thinks  within  a  system.  He  does  not 
merely  correlate  questions  arising  out 
of  man's  existential  situation  with 
answers  deriving  from  the  Christian 
message.  His  philosophical  principles 
and  view  of  the  universe,  which  are 
logically  independent  of  the  Christian 
message,  specify  the  kind  of  answers 
into  which  the  Christian  message 
must  be  translated  if  it  is  to  be 
"meaningful."  The  result  of  Tillich's 
method  of  correlation,  therefore,  is  a 
fatal  distortion  of  the  kerygma  at 
every  point.  God  becomes  an  imper- 
sonal absolute,  "Being  itself";  sin  be- 
comes a  tragic  necessity  of  creaturely 
freedom;  salvation  is  not  a  matter  of 
forgiveness  but  of  a  manifestation  of 
the  reuniting  power  of  being  which 
ends  estrangement  between  the  finite 
and  the  infinite;  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
the  Word  actually  made  flesh,  but  the 
manifestation  of  the  principle  of 
essential  God-man  unity.  In  a  word, 
Tillich's  system  is  dominated  by  the 
Platonic  eros  motif,  not  the  Biblical 
agape. 

All  of  this  has  been  said  before. 
The  merit  of  Hamilton's  book  is  that 


it  examines  and  documents  these 
criticisms  in  detail.  The  author  is  able 
to  show  that  the  source  of  all  these 
distortions  is  in  the  underlying  pre- 
suppositions of  Tillich's  method. 
Finding  an  alternative  to  this  method 
will  be  no  easy  matter,  however. 

Dr.  Hamilton  wants,  with  Barth,  to 
undertake  theology  as  "an  expanded 
confessional  statement,"  based  on  an 
authoritative  kerygma.  He  does  not 
want  to  fall  into  biblicism  or  dogmat- 
ic traditionalism,  however.  He  ac- 
cepts Tillich's  point  about  the  inevi- 
tability of  "taking  a  stand  on  some 
philosophy,"  but  is  rather  timid  about 
declaring  which  philosophy  he  pre- 
fers and  why.  The  suggestion  of 
Cherbonnier  and  Kraemer  that  theol- 
ogy should  work  out  "the  philosoph- 
ical implications  of  the  Gospel"  with- 
out help  from  any  philosophical 
school  seems  to  afford  the  option 
most  consistent  with  his  viewpoint. 

One  can  hear  the  Tillichians  saying 
to  themselves  as  they  close  the  book, 
"But  that  is  what  Paul  has  done!" 
After  Hamilton's  book,  however,  it 
will  take  a  detailed  proof  of  the 
derivation  of  Tillich's  metaphysics 
from  the  Christian  message  to  make 
such  a  comment  convincing. 

— George  H.  Kehm. 
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Brister,  C.  W.  Pastoral  Care  in  the  Church.  New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1964. 
Pp.  262.  $5.00. 


In  an  extremely  well  written  book 
C.  W.  Brister,  associate  professor  of 
pastoral  ministry  at  Southwestern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  has 
covered  the  field  of  pastoral  care  as 
no  other  book  has,  but  without  doing 
any  new  plowing.  A  reviewer  may 
fairly  ask  the  question:  "For  whom 
was  this  book  written?"  Perhaps  the 
answer  is:  for  the  clergy  in  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Church  for  whom  preach- 
ing has  been  almost  the  sole  mode  of 
pastoral  ministry.  Then  it  is  a  needed 
book — and  needed  by  many  others 
along  with  Southern  Baptists.  Perhaps 
the  answer  is  also:  for  the  whole  laity 
of  the  church.  Again,  it  is  a  needed 
book,  for  it  interprets  pastoral  care  as 
the  "corporate  responsibility  of  pas- 
tor and  people  alike"  (page  167). 
If  these  are  its  intended  readers,  then 
the  book  cannot  be  faulted  for  failing 
to  treat  in  depth  and  with  fresh  in- 
sight many  problems  of  pastoral  care. 
And  the  author  can  be  forgiven  for 
seeming  to  be  name  dropping 
throughout  the  book,  albeit  the  names 


dropped  are  some  of  the  best  in  pas- 
toral care,  theology,  and  psychology, 
and  provide  a  splendid  bibliography. 
A  very  misleading  statement  ap- 
pears in  a  footnote  on  page  181, 
where  the  author  in  differentiating 
between  psychiatrist  and  psychoana- 
lyst says,  "The  latter  [psychoanalyst] 
functions  as  a  professional  therapist 
in  long-term  psychoanalysis,  often 
without  the  careful  diagnostic  serv- 
ices of  a  psychiatric  consultation."  He 
also  says  that  the  psychoanalyst  may 
not  have  a  medical  background.  The 
facts  are  that  nearly  all  accredited, 
recognized  psychoanalysts  are  medi- 
cally trained  and  they  do  employ 
precise  diagnostic  instruments.  A  few 
— and  Erik  Erikson  would  be  the 
superb  example  —  are  not  medically 
trained  but  their  credentials  are  of 
the  highest.  (Erikson  was  trained  by 
Anna  Freud! )  The  author  may  have 
been  getting  at  charlatans  posing  as 
psychoanalysts,  but  one  would  wish 
he  had  been  clearer. 

— Gordon  E.  Jackson. 


Brown,  Robert  McAfee.  The  Collected  Writings  of  St.  Hereticus.  Philadel- 
phia: Westminster  Press,  1964.  Pp.  153.  $3.95. 


Like  the  late  Halford  Luccock, 
alias  Simeon  Stylites,  Robert  McAfee 
Brown,  alias  St.   Hereticus,  has  the 


uncanny  ability  of  being  able  to  stick 
the  knife  of  criticism  into  the  sacred 
cows  of  the  clergy  and  have  the  vie- 
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tim  die  laughing. 

This  is  a  collection  of  items  previ- 
ously appearing  in  various  church 
publications  plus  an  introduction  pur- 
porting to  be  the  authentic  study  of 
the  life  of  St.  Hereticus.  You  can  tell 
it's  scholarly  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
almost  half  footnotes.  Here  truly  are 
varied  illustrations  and  sermon  start- 
ers for  those  pastors  who  have  the 
knack  of  using  the  humorous.  In- 
cluded are  ways  to  undo  the  pastor's 
work,  how  to  use  trading  stamps  to 
increase  church  attendance,  moralis- 
tic stories  ("The  family  that  drinks 
together  sinks  together")  added  new 
scripture  for  Advent  and  Easter 
("But  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 


toward  dawn,  they  arose  and  went  to 
the  garden  in  convertibles,  ranch 
wagons,  and  Corvettes,  wearing  on 
their  persons  the  spices  they  had  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion")  and  theo- 
logical Tom  Swifties  ( "  'Nonsense! 
I'll  look  behind  me  all  I  please,' 
responded  Lot's  wife  saltily").  Good 
for  sermons,  newsletters  and  sharp 
conversation,  there  is  also  a  section 
entitled  "Theological  Gamesmanship" 
which  is  particularly  valuable  for 
pastors  coming  back  to  seminary  for 
Continuing  Education.  Critically  per- 
ceptive in  a  delightfully  humorous 
way,  for  a  treat  while  getting  a  treat- 
ment, read  this  one. 

—William  R.  Phillippe. 


Book  Notes 


The  Dead  Sea  Scriptures  in  English 
Translation.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Theodore  H.  Gaster.  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged  Edition.  Garden 
City:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1964.  Pp.  x 
+  420.$1.45. 

This  Doubleday  Anchor  Original 
(A378)  is  an  updating  of  the  1956 
original  (A92,  95^).  The  old  edition 
sold  over  150,000  copies,  and  proved 
to  be  a  useful  publication.  Now  all 
coherent  texts  published  since  1956 
have  been  included  in  the  present 
edition.    Translations    (especially    of 


the  Hymns)  have  been  thoroughly 
revised;  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  Introduction;  and  both  the  An- 
alytical Index  and  the  List  of  Biblical 
Quotations  and  Parallels  have  been 
expanded. 

In  spite  of  the  continuing  fame  of 
the  Scrolls  and  the  general  interest  of 
many  people,  it  has  not  been  easy  for 
the  non-specialist  to  keep  up  with 
the  publication  of  these  documents.  It 
is  therefore  a  praiseworthy  service 
that  Professor  Gaster  has  expanded 
and  mended  the  net  that  catches  up 
such    a    complete    collection    of    the 
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Scrolls.  The  specialist  will  still  have 
his  problems  and  disagreements  with 
the  Gaster  renderings,  but  this  will 
not  seriously  vitiate  the  general  value 
of  this  new  book. 


Andrews,  H.  T.  An  Introduction  to 
the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  Revised  and  edited 
by  Charles  F.  Pfeiffer.  Grand  Rapids: 
Baker,  1964.  Pp.  141.  $2.95. 

The  indefatigable  Professor  Pfeiffer 
has  updated  a  fifty-six  year  old  book. 
Since  so  much  new  material  has  ap- 
peared in  that  time,  a  large  amount 
of  information  has  been  added  by  the 
reviser.  Although  there  are  inevitably 
disputable  points  in  such  a  compila- 
tion, the  comprehensiveness  of  this 
little  book  commends  it  as  a  handy 
reference  tool. 


Rowley,  H.  H.  The  Relevance  of 
Apocalyptic.  New  York:  Association 
Press,  1964.  Pp.  240.  $5.95. 

It  is  easy  for  a  teacher-scholar  to 
spend  retirement  years  resting  on  his 
laurels.  Professor  Rowley,  whose 
laurels  are  already  heaped  high,  con- 
tinues to  demonstrate  his  remarkable 
breadth  and  depth  of  interest  and 
learning;  and  we  rejoice  in  every 
evidence  of  his  vigor  and  thought. 

This  is  the  Third  Edition  of  his 


admirable  "study  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  Apocalypses  from  Daniel 
to  the  Revelation."  He  has  added  a 
judicious  amount  of  material  on  the 
Qumran  Scrolls  (including  bibliog- 
raphy) and  has  brought  the  book 
"up  to  the  minute"  in  other  respects. 
One  reads  with  interest  the  footnotes 
which  carry  debates  engendered  by 
the  earlier  editions. 


Thurneysen,  Eduard.  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Translated  by  Wm. 
Childs  Robinson,  Sr.,  with  Jas.  M. 
Robinson.  Chime  Paperback.  Rich- 
mond: John  Knox,  1964.  Pp.  82. 
$1.00. 

This  little  work  by  the  famous 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Cathedral  in 
Basel — and  Karl  Barth's  close  friend 
— was  first  published  in  1936.  The 
present  translation  was  made  from 
the  fifth  revised  German  edition, 
which  is  ample  evidence  of  its  lasting 
value. 

It  is  a  "theological  exegesis"  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  author's 
thesis  is  that  this  part  of  the  Gospel 
must  be  interpreted  christologically, 
or  in  the  words  of  the  senior  transla- 
tor, "integrally  in  terms  of  the  Gospel 
in  which  it  stands  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  Bible,  i.e.,  in  terms  of  the 
revelation  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ."  Accordingly,  the  book 
presents,  not  a  verse-by-verse  exege- 
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sis,  but  a  consideration  of  "Jesus  tne 
Bringer  of  the  Kingdom,"  "Jesus  tne 
Fulfiller  of  the  Law,"  and  "Obedience 
on  the  Basis  of  Grace." 


Reieke,  Bo.  The  Gospel  of  Luke. 
Translated  by  Ross  Mackenzie.  Chime 
Paperback.  Richmond:  John  Knox, 
1964.  Pp.  89.  $1.00. 

This  is  a  useful  little  introduction 
translated  from  a  Swedish  original. 
In  two  parts  the  author  treats  back- 
ground material  and  leading  theolo- 
gical themes  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 
There  are  some  interesting  emphases 
(e.g.,  the  discussion  of  the  possible 
identity  of  Lucius  of  Cyrene  with  the 
evangelist  Luke ) . 

Professor  Reieke  of  Basel  will  be 
remembered  for  his  visit  to  our 
school.  Also  he  is  the  author  of  the 
first  New  Testament  volume  of  the 
Anchor  Bible  (The  Epistles  of 
James,  Peter,  and  Jude),  which  will 
shortly  be  reviewed  in  these  columns. 


Beare,  F.  W.  St.  Paul  and  His  Letters. 
New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1962. 
Pp.  142.  $2.75. 

This  little  book  provides  a  com- 
mendable introduction  to  Paul  and 
his  letters.  The  material  grew  out  of 
radio  talks  designed  for  the  general 
listener     (on    the    CBS — Professor 


Beare  teaches  in  Toronto).  The  book 
will  be  attractive  to  the  layman,  but 
bible  specialists  will  be  interested  to 
follow  the  lines  of  discussion. 

There  are  surprisingly  detailed 
comments  on  nine  of  Paul's  letters 
and  three  chapters  on  the  man. 
(Ephesians  and  the  Pastorals  are  not 
covered;  Dr.  Beare's  views  on  the 
former  are  well  known  from  his  work 
in  The  Interpreter's  Bible.)  Large 
portions  of  the  text  of  the  epistles  is 
included;  so  the  book  is  easy  to  read. 
Everyone  will  not  agree  with  all  the 
conclusions  reached,  but  certainly 
everyone  will  profit  from  the  engag- 
ing, lucid  presentation  compressed 
into  this  small  volume. 


Barth,  Karl.  The  Epistle  to  the  Phil- 
ippians.  Translated  by  James  Leitch. 
Richmond:  John  Knox,  1962.  Pp. 
128.  $2.50. 

This  exposition  first  appeared  in 
1927,  and  the  present  translation  is 
from  the  6th  German  edition  of 
1947.  Although  written  for  the  non- 
specialist,  all  students  of  the  New 
Testament  have  somewhat  to  learn 
from  the  great  Basel  professor. 

The  text  follows  a  sentence-by- 
sentence  procedure,  but  the  overall 
approach  is  theological.  The  term 
"pneumatic  exegesis"  has  been  used, 
but  Barth  is  not  happy  with  the  term, 
and  he  is  not  primarily  concerned 
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with  methodology.  The  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  text  of  the  epistle  moves 
lucidly  along.  The  author  does  not 
become  distracted  to  minutiae  or 
peripheral  matters,  but  presses  on  to 
demonstrate  how  the  letter  is  "at 
once  both  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
evidences  of  how  human  a  Christian 
can  be  and  a  testimony  of  an  event 
which  can  only  be  designated  as  the 
very  limit  of  what  is  understood  by 
human  history"  (p.  128). 


school  week;  and  there  are  folders 
enough  for  a  nine-month  school  year. 
They  are  so  printed  that  they  can  be 
folded,  addressed,  and  distributed  by 
mail. 

Each  reading  has  a  short  scripture 
passage  in  Barclay's  own  translation, 
followed  by  helpful  comments  for 
which  the  author  is  justly  well 
known.  The  leaflets  will  probably  be 
useful  in  many  ways,  and  one  hopes 
that  further  similar  series  will  follow. 


Barclay,  William.  Two  Minutes  a 
Day:  Daily  Bible  Studies.  Philadel- 
phia: Westminster,  1964.  39  leaflets. 
85^  (5  or  more,  75^). 

To  supply  the  need  for  brief,  self- 
complete  units  for  daily  use  in  the 
vacuum  left  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  about  Bible-reading,  Earl  F. 
Ziegler  has  selected  and  arranged  this 
collection  from  Professor  Barclay's 
Daily  Study  Bible  series  on  Luke  and 
Acts.  Each  four-page  folder  contains 
five  readings,  one  for  each  day  of  the 


Brown,  Handel  H.  When  Jesus  Came. 
Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1963.  Pp. 
160.  $3.00. 

This  discussion  of  the  nativity 
story  is  aimed  at  dispelling  the  com- 
monplace and  the  difficult,  the  tradi- 
tional cliches  and  sentimentality  from 
the  rehearsal  of  the  Christmas  events 
and  people.  The  author  is  a  trans- 
planted English  preacher  who  has 
been  for  some  years  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  St. 
Cloud,  Florida. 

— Ed. 


Sonnet  for  the  Holy  Season 

(after  IValden) 

Now  comes  the  gray  and  quiet  winter  day — 
The  leather  leaves  of  oak,  like  timbrels,  meet 
The  sharp-honed  breeze,  and  icy  fingers  play 
On  harps  of  pine,  their  requiem  discreet. 
Beyond  the  silken  veil  of  dappled  skies, 
Abides  a  Love  Divine,  a  Mystery — 
Whose  infinite  design  can  there  devise 
To  spawn  the  children  of  an  ecstacy 
On  bleak  horizons,  each  a  crystal  gem 
Of  light,  pristine  and  pure — thus  only  God 
So  profligate  could  be  in  Bethlehem — 
To  lavish  Christmas  on  dull  Adam's  clod. 
The  silence  of  the  snow  is  music  mute, 
Like  Beethoven,  of  beauty  in  pursuit. 

— /.  Rowe  Hinsey. 
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Ad  Hoc 

The  editorial  policy  of  Perspective  has  for  the  most  part  eschewed 
planning  ahead  for  topical  emphases  in  the  several  issues.  This  has  hap- 
pened not  only  because  of  the  collateral  nature  of  the  editor's  task  but  also 
because  it  allows  him  to  seize  the  opportune  advantage  of  fresh  papers  and 
articles  while  avoiding  ephemeral  offerings  which  may  be  stale  before  finally 
published.  Occasionally,  however,  we  fall  into  the  fortunate  position  of  hav- 
ing access  to  a  fine  manuscript  which  at  the  same  time  enables  us  to  pro- 
duce a  timely,  topical  issue. 

Last  summer,  Professor  Farley  participated  in  a  conference  at  Ghost 
Ranch,  New  Mexico,  sponsored  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  at  which  pastors,  representatives  of  the  "funeral  industry," 
and  of  the  Board  approached  the  subject  of  death  from  several  perspectives 
and  disciplines.  Dr.  Farley's  paper  was  a  theological  contribution  to  this  con- 
ference. In  the  fall  he  was  asked  by  a  committee  of  Pittsburgh  Presbytery 
to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  pre-presbytery  lecturers,  and  he  presented  sub- 
stantially the  same  paper.  The  postponement  of  other  publication  plans  has 
given  us  the  opportunity  to  bring  our  readers  this  stimulating  study  just  at 
the  Lenten  season  when  the  subject  of  death  is  prominent  in  our  theological 
thinking. 

This  area  of  theological  concern  is  not  new  to  our  journal.  In  1958  we 
published  an  article  by  Richard  Sigler  that  caused  a  stir  anticipating  in 
some  respects  the  reaction  to  Jessica  Mitford's  book.  A  year  later,  after  con- 
siderable conversation  with  the  funeral  directors  and  others,  we  published 
another  article  by  Mr.  Sigler  which  carried  the  discussion  on  to  a  more 
broadly  acceptable  point.  Now  after  five  years  there  is  probably  a  new  open- 
ness for  the  further  study  of  the  Christian  "dimensions." 

President  Miller  has  also  addressed  his  column  to  aspects  of  the  Chris- 
tian consideration  of  death.  There  is  finally  a  sermonette  on  a  post-Easter 
theme;  it  was  delivered  in  the  Seminary  Chapel  by  the  editor  about  a  year 
ago. 

— J.A.W. 


From  the  President's  Desk — 

Newness  is  characteristic  of  our  time.  Change  is  one  invariable  in 
contemporary  life.  Consequently,  every  field  of  learning  or  endeavor  is  fran- 
tically trying  to  adjust  to  a  new  day.  Rapid  alteration  is  necessary  to  keep  one 
step  ahead  of  obsolescence. 

In  the  midst  of  this  frenzied  effort  to  adjust  to  the  ever-closing  gap  be- 
tween past  and  future,  however,  the  fact  of  death  remains  constant.  We  have 
learned  to  cheat  death  longer  by  an  amazing  extension  of  human  longevity. 
We  may  soon  have  to  revise  the  ancient  psalmist  to  read,  "The  years  of  our 
life  are  fourscore  and  ten,  or  even  by  reason  of  strength  fivescore."  The 
latter  part  of  the  psalmist's  refrain,  however,  needs  no  editing:  "they  are 
soon  gone,  and  we  fly  away."  We  can  move  death  further  from  birth,  but  are 
not  likely  to  cheat  it  entirely.  Even  if  such  projected  experiments  as  freez- 
ing human  bodies  for  long  periods,  only  to  thaw  them  back  into  conscious 
ness  later  in  a  sort  of  scientific  Rip  Van  Winkle  experiment,  to  see  how 
human  beings  would  respond  and  adjust  to  a  sudden  and  total  change  of 
civilization,  should  be  carried  through,  presumably  the  resuscitated  people 
would  ultimately  die.  Death  seems  to  be  the  one  constant  factor  with  which 
man  must  reckon.  No  matter  how  much  the  forms  of  the  church  and  its 
message  should  need  changing  to  adapt  to  the  new  modes  of  human  living, 
the  church's  word  on  death  remains  constant.  Man  is  born  to  die,  and  no 
life  can  have  ultimate  meaning  that  does  not  reckon  with  death. 

Death  is  what  Calvin  called  "the  moment  of  truth,"  when  all  of  our 
doings  are  brought  to  a  sudden  reckoning.  This  moment  of  truth  bespeaks 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  really  lord  of  our  own  lives.  At  death  we  surrender, 
succumb,  come  under,  acknowledge  another  mastery  than  our  own.  If  this 
is  so  at  that  decisive  moment,  is  it  not  so  all  along?  Death  merely  dramatizes 
what  is  true  each  day,  that  we  are  subjected  to  another  lordship  than  our 
own.  We  would  seem  to  be  confined  either  to  the  lordship  of  death,  or  the 
lordship  of  death's  Lord.  Richard  Baxter's  last  words  were,  "May  the  Lord 
teach  you  how  to  die."  To  learn  how  to  die  is  to  learn  how  to  live! 

One  other  point  at  which  death  impinges  on  our  modern  consciousness 
is  its  solitariness.  Much  is  made  in  recent  days  of  the  societary  nature  of  life 
and  religion,  and  the  view  that  one  knows  God  only  in  relationship  to  his 
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fellow  men.  There  is  truth  here,  but  is  it  the  whole  truth?  The  decisive  mo- 
ment of  death  seems  to  be  a  solitary  moment  when  friends  and  loved  ones 
may  be  present  but  cannot  participate.  A  secular  writer  some  time  ago,  in 
pointing  out  the  peculiar  American  genius  for  "joining,"  and  for  creating 
societies  to  join,  observed  that  we  still  must  die  alone,  without  benefit  of 
association.  And,  he  added,  at  this  Americans  are  unhappy!  Perhaps  the 
solitariness  of  death  should  remind  us  of  our  ever-decreasing  circle  of  rela- 
tionships which  move  inexorably  toward  the  inner  core  of  our  being — hu- 
manity, race,  nation,  class,  group,  friends,  family,  the  self — where  we  are 
alone,  "open  and  laid  bare  to  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do." 
There  is,  of  course,  no  such  things  as  solitary  salvation,  for  the  faith  which 
puts  us  in  Christ  makes  us  a  part  of  every  other  believer  in  Christ.  We  are 
saved  by  becoming  members  of  the  family  of  God.  But  in  a  true  family, 
close-knit  as  are  the  associations  one  with  another,  there  is  a  solitary,  private 
place  at  the  core  of  our  being  into  which  no  one  else  but  God  either  can  or 
may  enter.  "None  of  us  lives  to  himself,  and  none  of  us  dies  to  himself," 
said  Paul.  But  even  in  a  context  where  he  is  speaking  of  social  relationships, 
he  does  not  add  that  we  live  to  others.  He  reminds  us  rather  that  our  social 
obligations  are  consecrated  by  the  fact  that  "if  we  live,  we  live  to  the  Lord, 
and  if  we  die,  we  die  to  the  Lord;  so  then,  whether  we  live  or  whether  we 
die,  we  are  the  Lord's." 

— D.  G.  M. 


Dimensions  of  Death 
In  the  Life  of  Faith 


by  Edward  Farley 


The  intention  of  this  paper 
is  to  explain,  insofar  as  possible,  why 
there  are  specific  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices in  the  Christian  churches  on  the 
occasion  of  death.  It  is  apparent  that 
a  wide  variety  of  practices  exists  in 
Christendom  at  the  level  of  specific 
customs.  In  spite  of  this  variety,  there 
are  still  "appropriate"  and  "inappro- 


priate" attitudes  and  practices  inso- 
far as  these  are  expressions  of  faith. 
Behind  these  attitudes  and  practices 
is  a  "theology  of  death."  The  purpose 
of  this  paper  is  to  set  forth  that  "the- 
ology" from  its  foundations  in  the 
Gospel,  and  to  indicate  the  implied 
"appropriate"  attitudes  and  practices 
which  express  that  theology. 

We  should  not  go  one  step  further, 
however,  without  reminding  our- 
selves how  perilous  this  subject  is. 
Does  not  the  mystery  of  death  sug- 
gest that  those  who  do  much  talking 
about  death  are  unspeakably  arrogant 
and  confident?  Perhaps  so.  Yet  a  "hu- 
mility" which  prefers  mere  silence 
would  for  the  Christian  be  an  arro- 
gant humility.  The  Christian  lives 
with  the  fact  that  God  has  given  his 
Word,  if  not  completely  at  least  par- 
tially, about  death.  We  cannot  dis- 
miss or  ignore  his  Word  about  death 
any  more  than  his  Word  about  life 
and  salvation.  They  are  in  fact  one 
Word.  The  Christian  has  no  choice 
but  to  be  thankful  for  that  Word,  to 
witness  to  it,  and  to  pray  he  does  this 
and  only  this. 
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I. 

DEATH  ENDING  LIFE 

Lest  this  whole  discussion  re- 
main from  the  beginning  in  a  fog  of 
vagueness  and  slippery  words,  I  must 
begin  by  recalling  the  obvious  fact 
that  death  has  many  meanings.  Death 
is  a  biological  event,  an  occasion  in 
a  community,  a  mystery  feared  or 
hoped  for,  and  many  other  things.  I 
am  calling  these  meanings  "dimen- 
sions" of  death,  and  I  should  like  to 
begin  by  considering  what  may  be 
the  most  apparent,  most  public  and 
dramatic  dimension,  death  as  the 
event  which  brings  to  an  end  what 
we  ordinarily  call  "life." 

The  Ground  of  Hope 

Attempting  now  to  interpret  the 
view  of  death  from  within  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  where  shall  we  begin?  Ob- 
viously we  cannot  begin  where  a 
physiologist  begins,  with  what  our 
eyes  tell  us  about  death.  We  must  be- 
gin where  every  attempt  to  interpret 
a  theme  of  the  Christian  faith  be- 
gins, with  the  Gospel,  the  good  news 
of  Jesus  Christ.  At  this  point  I  must 
try  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground 
very  quickly.  We  find  in  the  Gospel 
several  undisguised  and  hard-to-avoid 
claims  or  "facts"  which  serve  as  our 
basic  clues.  One  is  simply  the  Being 
who  is  behind  the  whole  business, 
and  who  is  also  the  Subject  of  the 
whole  drama  or  "story,"  namely  God. 
Two  characteristics  of  this  God  stand 


out  in  such  a  way  that  together  they 
<^rve  as  the  closest  human  expression 
of  what  Christans  mean  by  the  word 
God.  First,  God  is  the  beginning  and 
end  of  everything  that  is,  the  ruler, 
the  Lord,  the  Boss.  Second,  God  wills 
to  shower  forth  his  own  existence, 
joys,  and  perfections  on  everything 
other  than  himelf.  To  put  it  more 
simply,  God  is  love.  Together,  God 
is  ruling  or  Lordly  love. 

A  second  "fact"  that  stands  out  is 
the  total  "story"  of  which  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  climax.  The 
scope  of  this  "story"  is  all  time  and 
all  history.  The  point  of  the  story  is 
that  God  is  doing  something  with  all 
time  and  history,  bringing  something 
about,  something  which  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  call  his  Kingdom  or  reign. 
All  creation  then  is  marked  down  as 
God's  possession,  and  the  place  of 
God's  reign.  If  there  is  evil  in  it,  its 
status  is  secondary.  It  is  evil  having 
been  defeated,  or  to  be  defeated.  The 
final  fact  about  creation  is  that  it  is 
the  sphere  of  God's  victorious  and 
ruling  love.  Such  is  the  "story." 

A  third  "fact"  is  the  fact  of  God's 
action  toward  evil,  the  fact  of  recon- 
ciliation. And  what  is  evil?  When 
seen  through  the  lens  of  the  Gospel, 
the  root  evil  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
other  evil  is  simply  the  situation  of 
being  out  of  harmony  with  or  against 
or  alienated  from  God.  This  being 
the  case,  the  root  reconciliation 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  other  recon- 
ciliations  is  God's  reconciliation  of 
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his  creature  with  himself.  Root  re- 
concilation  means  that  God  and  his 
creatures  are  again  present  to  each 
other  in  the  communion  or  relation- 
ship appropriate  for  each:  man  wor- 
shipping and  obeying,  God  wor- 
shipped and  obeyed.  Reconciliation  oc- 
curs when  God  closes  the  separation, 
becoming  present  to  his  creatures. 
Thus  the  central  event  of  reconcili- 
ation is  the  incarnation,  God's  pres- 
ence to  his  creatures  in  Jesus  Christ. 
But  this  historical  and  personal  pres- 
ence does  not  limit  or  end  reconcili- 
ation. God  remains  present  with  his 
creatures,  continuing  to  reconcile  in 
and  through  his  Spirit,  and  in  and 
through  a  community,  the  church. 

Now  what  happens  when  we  put 
these  "facts"  together:  God  who  rules 
in  love,  a  creation  reflecting  that  rule 
and  love,  and  reconciliation  which  is 
a  present  fact?  The  result  is  an  ines- 
capable fourth  fact,  expressed  in  the 
written  version  of  the  "story"  in  a 
number  of  terms:  hope,  eternal  life, 
the  coming  kingdom,  the  resurrec- 
tion, the  parousia  or  coming  presence 
of  Christ.  I  call  this  fourth  fact  "in- 
escapable" because  it  is  a  consequence 
of  the  logic  of  reconciliation.  If  God 


does  in  fact  reconcile  us  to  himself, 
this  means  that  he  has  taken  us  and 
not  rejected  us.  What  then  would 
ever  be  powerful  enough  to  remove 
us  from  this  position  of  being  ap- 
proved, sanctioned,  and  loved  by 
God?  If  death  could  do  so,  it  would 
mean  either  that  it  had  robbed  God 
of  his  creature,  defeating  God,  or  it 
was  God's  instrument  of  cutting  off 
the  communion  with  us  which  he 
himself  had  begun  in  reconciliation. 
The  logic  of  reconciliation  makes 
both  impossible. 

The  Nature  of  Hope 

Such  is  the  basis  and  ground  of 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  Chris- 
tian hope.  Can  we  be  more  specific 
as  to  what  such  a  hope  entails?  At 
this  point  we  must  admit  that  the 
classical  Catholic  and  Protestant  de- 
scriptions are  very  detailed.  These  de- 
tails are  arrived  at  by  putting  to- 
gether a  number  of  passages  and 
verses  from  the  Bible,  understood  in 
the  sense  of  literal  pictures.  The  final 
result  went  something  like  this, 
granting  of  course  occasional  varia- 
tions.1 A  man  is  made  up  of  a  cor- 
ruptible body  and  an  immortal  soul. 


[Some  of  the  sources  used  for  this  orthodox  picture  are  the  following:  Calvin,  The 
Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  trans.  Allen  (7th  American  ed.);  Heppe,  Re- 
formed Dogmatics  (Allen  and  Unwin,  1950);  Hutter,  Compendium  Locorum 
Theologicorum  (Lutheran),  (Berlin,  1961),  chaps.  29-34;  Ursinus,  Commentary 
on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (Eerdmans,  1956),  pp.  260-270,  309-325;  James 
Ussher,  A  Body  of  Divinitie  (London,  1647),  chaps.  50-52;  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Summa  Theologica  (Benziger  Bros.,  1921),  Part  III,  Quest.  69-99;  The  Teaching 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  ed.  G.  D.  Smith  (Burns,  Oates  &  Washbourne,  1952), 
XXXI-XXXV;  P.  ScharT,  The  Creeds  of  Christendom  (Harper  and  Bros.,  1890), 
vols.  II  and  III. 
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The  event  of  death  marked  the  sep- 
aration of  the  one  from  the  other, 
the  body  returning  to  the  elements, 
the  soul  continuing  into  an  after- 
life. Here  the  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  final  destiny  of  believers 
and  unbelievers.  The  former  wait  in 
an  "unclothed"  or  bodiless  form  in 
peace  and  rest,  the  latter  in  unrest 
and  torment,  for  the  time  of  final 
judgment.  This  final  judgment  occurs 
when  Christ  returns  to  earth.  At  this 
time  the  waiting  souls  rejoin  their 
now  incorruptible  bodies  which  God 
miraculously  raises  up  from  the  ele- 
ments. The  judgment  occurs  and  the 
believers  go  with  the  new  body  to 
heaven,  the  unbelievers  to  hell,  to 
enjoy  eternal  reward  or  punishment 
respectively.  The  Catholic  version  is 
much  the  same  except  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  idea  of  purgatory. 

Now  I  must  state  quite  bluntly 
that  this  literal  picture  simply  will 
not  do.  It  will  not  do  because  it  is  a 
product  of  a  literalistic  method  of  in- 
terpreting Scripture,  extended  by 
unjustifiable  speculation.  In  order  to 
make  these  two  criticisms  sick,  let 
me  isolate  in  some  detail  two  crucial 
issues. 

The  first  issue  can  be  posed  by  this 
question:  Is  Christian  hope  to  be 
thought  of  as  simply  a  restoration  of 
creation  and  man  to  some  primeval 
state,  like  for  example  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  a  state  which  would  have  been 
if  sin  has  not  occurred?  Or  is  it  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  new  step,  beyond 


"what  would  have  been,"  and  there- 
fore beyond  present  experience  and 
even  the  reaches  of  imagination?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  totality  of  bib- 
lical evidence  is  on  the  side  of  the 
latter.  The  symbolic  nature  of  the 
descriptions  in  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion, the  "new  heaven  and  new 
earth"  (Rev.  21:1),  the  spiritual 
body  (I  Cor.  15:44),  all  make  clear 
that  while  final  reconciliation  is  not 
a  cancellation  or  annihilation  of  cre- 
ation, neither  is  it  mere  restoration. 
Rather  it  is  restoration  and  more. 
But  the  "and  more"  is  what  ruins  our 
literal  pictures  as  literal,  leaving 
them  merely  pictures.  This  means  we 
cannot  take  experience,  concepts,  cat- 
egories from  our  present  age  and 
project  them  into  and  beyond  the 
consummation  in  literal  and  photo- 
graphic fashion. 

The  second  issue  is  that  of  "un- 
justifiable speculation."  If  anything 
at  all  is  clear  in  the  various  biblical 
portrayals  of  final  reconciliation,  it  is 
that  this,  like  all  reconciliation,  is 
the  work  of  God.  God  brings  his  cre- 
ation to  its  completion.  God  raises 
the  dead.  God  makes  man's  being 
capable  of  sustaining  eternal  fellow- 
ship with  himself.  This  means  for  me 
that  specific  claims  about  man  having 
a  soul  which  separates  from  the 
body,  or  claims  about  the  body  being 
gathered  up  from  the  elements,  or  be- 
ing totally  annihilated  for  a  spell  and 
then  recreated,  are  all  unnecessary 
and  perhaps  misleading.  For  they  are 
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attempts  to  describe  and  account  for 
what  is  really  an  act  of  God.  And 
some  of  these  speculations  suggest 
that  there  is  something  about  man 
(apart  from  the  reconciling  act  of 
God)  which  is  the  basis  of  man's 
hope. 

If  the  orthodox  picture  will  not 
do,  what  then  is  left?  A  good  place 
to  begin  is  with  the  two  fundamental 
ways  of  describing  final  reconcilia- 
tion in  the  New  Testament.2  The 
first,  which  we  find  in  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel and  also  in  the  letters  of  Paul, 
lays  stress  on  the  immediate  consum- 
mation of  reconciliation  at  death, 
and  therefore  on  the  continuity  be- 
tween reconciliation  begun  now  and 
completed  after  death.  We  depart  "to 
be  with  Christ."  Reconciliation  incor- 
porates the  individual  into  the 
church,  the  body  of  Christ,  from 
which  he  will  not  be  unincorporated 
even  by  death.  The  believer  as  be- 
liever is  "in  Christ,"  and  "who  can 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?" 
(Rom.  8:35-38).  Or  to  paraphrase 
the  fourth  Gospel,  simply  to  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ  means  to  have  by  vir- 
tue of  that  belief  eternal  life  (John 
6:47). 

The  second  view  stresses  a  post- 
poned consummation  of  reconcilia- 
tion, and  therefore  discontinuity  be- 


tween reconciliation  begun  now  and 
its  completion  after  death.  Consum- 
mation in  this  "picture"  is  the  con- 
summation of  all  creation,  and  the 
participation  of  individuals  in  such 
does  not  take  place  until  the  last  day 
at  which  time  come  universal  resur- 
rection and  judgment. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  these  are 
not  merely  two  alternate  ways  of  say- 
ing the  same  thing.  Each  has  its  own 
crucial  point.  The  important  issue  in 
the  first  view  is  that  unbroken  con- 
tinuity is  implied  once  God's  recon- 
ciliation occurs.  The  issue  at  stake  in 
the  second  is  that  there  is  no  final 
consummation  of  the  individual  ex- 
cept and  until  the  individual  takes 
his  part  in  the  completed  kingdom. 
As  long  as  creation,  the  "environ- 
ment" of  individual  reconciliation, 
remains  unreconciled,  there  remains 
something  toward  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  still  sorrowful,  and  incom- 
plete. The  ultimate  well-being  of  the 
individual  is  tied  up  with  the  ulti- 
mate well-being  of  creation. 

How  then  is  the  orthodox  picture 
to  be  revised?  In  place  of  an  entity, 
the  soul,  which  has  in  itself  an  im- 
mortal quality,  I  would  rather  speak 
of  God's  reconciling  act  rendering 
man  in  his  total  and  true  being  cap- 
able of  uninterrupted  fellowship  with 


2When  every  verse  and  detail  is  considered,  there  are  unreconcilable  elements  in  these 
two  pictures  of  immediate  and  postponed  consummations.  This  was  responsible  for 
various  debates  among  the  orthodox  about  the  "waiting  period"  between  death  and 
resurrection,  the  nature  of  such,  whether  it  is  a  "sleep,"  etc.  For  an  exposition  of 
these  two  pictures  see  Emil  Brunner,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Church,  Faith, 
and  the  Consummation  (Westminster  Press,  1962),  pp.  364ff. 
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God.  Instead  of  the  motif  of  separa- 
tion and  reunion  between  the  soul 
and  the  body,  I  would  rather  admit 
frankly  that  this  body  is  at  death  no 
more,  that  "flesh  and  blood  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom."  Final  resurrec- 
tion shall  then  mean  the  incorpora- 
tion of  all  into  the  now  completed 
kingdom,  something  not  possible 
prior  to  such  a  consummation.  You 
will  note  that  I  seem  to  have  been 
dealing  only  with  what  orthodoxy 
would  call  "believers,"  the  basis  and 
nature  of  hope  for  those  who  are  ob- 
jects of  God's  reconciling  acts.  Does 
this  exclude  some  part  of  mankind 
from  such  hope?  While  I  do  not 
have  time  to  even  state  fully,  much 
less  defend,  the  following  view,  I 
should  clarify  that  in  all  of  this  I  am 
speaking  about  all  men.  I  am  assum- 
ing that  all  men  in  some  sense  are 
the  objects  of  God's  reconciling  ac- 
tivity, and  therefore  at  the  point  of 
ultimate  destiny  the  distinction  be- 
tween believers  and  unbelievers, 
heaven  and  hell,  is  overcome  by  the 
victory  of  God.3 

The  Status  of  Death 

What  then  is  death  in  its  dimen- 
sion of  that  which  brings  an  end  to 


"life"?  The  previous  remarks  about 
the  ground  and  nature  of  hope  should 
help  us  anticipate  the  one  absolutely 
essential  statement  about  death  de- 
manded by  the  Christian  faith.  God 
is  Lord  of  death.  Death  is  not  Lord 
of  God.  This  means  that  death  like 
every  other  creature  is  a  servant  and 
not  the  master.  To  put  it  differently, 
death  can  never  take  upon  itself  the 
power  to  frustrate  God's  purposes, 
but  must  always  function  as  the  in- 
strument of  carrying  out  those  pur- 
poses. And  as  a  servant  of  God,  death 
functions  in  two  ways;  as  an  end 
(that  which  brings  to  an  end)  and 
as  a  transition. 

Death  as  an  End 

Death  is  something  that  ends  what 
we  call  life.  At  the  public  and  dra- 
matic level,  this  means  physiological 
cessation  of  life  and  the  enlivened 
organism.  But  it  also  means  more 
than  that.  For  like  other  organisms, 
we  too  have  an  appropriate  end  and 
go  toward  an  end.  Passing  through 
stages  of  childhood,  youth,  and  age, 
we  head  toward  an  end.  Perpetual, 
unending  existence  for  our  kind  of 
being  would  be  a  horror.4  Since  death 
is  that  which  provides  for  us  this 


3 Many  readers  will  recognize  this  to  be  also  the  view  of  P.  T.  Forsyth,  This  Life  and 
the  Next,  Chap.  1;  Nels  F.  S.  Ferre,  The  Christian  Understanding  of  God  (Harper 
and  Bros.,  1951);  and  Karl  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics,  II,  2,  Sect.  33. 

4Unending  duration  is  likewise  a  horror,  in  fact  the  horror,  for  such  religions  as 
Hinduism  and  Buddhism.  Compare  also  Conan  Doyle's  story  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian who  had  the  misfortune  of  finding  the  elixir  of  immortality.  Fixed  in  old  age 
and  its  sense  of  coming  finally  to  the  end,  he  then  spent  the  next  several  thousand 
years  despairingly  searching  for  the  counter  elixir  so  that  he  could  die. 
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needed  and  appropriate  end,  we  must 
say  that  it  is  a  grace  or  gift,  a  part 
of  God's  plan,  and  as  such  a  servant 
of  God. 

But  we  are  not  forgetting  one  cru- 
cial New  Testament  insight,  namely 
that  death  is  the  Enemy.  How  can 
death  be  a  gift  of  God  and  at  the 
same  time  be  an  Enemy?  The  clue  to 
the  answer  is  provided  by  the  New 
Testament  when  it  connects  death 
with  sin.  This  would  not  mean  death 
was  the  enemy  of  God  but  the  enemy 
of  sinful  man.  And  for  several  rea- 
sons. Sinful  man,  cut  off  from  God 
and  his  presence,  is  cut  off  from  any 
real  assurance  that  his  being  will  find 
its  rest,  its  proper  place,  its  perfec- 
tion. Death  may  mean  total  extinc- 
tion. Furthermore,  while  men  bio- 
logically may  pass  through  natural 
stages  of  life,  with  death  a  "natural" 
end,  man  morally  may  make  little  or 
no  progress.  At  any  moment  of  his 
life,  including  old  age,  he  stands  yet 
in  the  middle  of  strivings,  hopes,  in- 
completed tasks,  and  especially  does 
he  stand  yet  in  the  middle  of  his  own 
evil.  Thus  when  death  comes  to  sin- 


ful man,  it  comes  always  as  a  vio- 
lent interruption.  If  this  interruption 
is  extinction  as  sinful  man  fears,  this 
means  that  death  fixes  or  finalizes 
this  man's  being  at  the  point  of  par- 
tial realization,  partial  attainment, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  evil.  No  won- 
der, then,  sinful  man,  which  includes 
all  men,  sees  death  as  an  enemy  and 
as  a  threat.  No  wonder  death  seems 
such  a  paradoxical  servant  of  God, 
the  needed  and  appropriate  yet  the 
feared  and  hated  end  of  man.5 

Death  as  a  Transition 

When  death  is  seen  in  its  role  as 
the  servant  and  not  the  master  of 
God,  it  is  seen  as  a  gracious  and 
threatening  end.  In  addition  it  must 
be  seen  as  a  transition.  The  perspec- 
tive of  the  Christian  is  the  perspec- 
tive of  sinful  man  (hence  he  fears 
and  resents  death),  yet  also  the  per- 
spective of  one  who  is  the  object  of 
God's  reconciliation.  Let  me  recall 
the  Johannine  picture  of  Christian 
hope  as  a  present  reality,  based  on 
the  present  reconciling  act  of  God. 
If  this  be  the  case,  what  is  implied 


5A  dramatic  portrayal  of  death  in  this  paradoxical  role  of  a  feared  servant  and  a  needed 
grace  is  James  Weldon  Johnson's  poem,  "Go  down,  Death,"  God's  Trombones, 
1912.  This  view  of  the  sense  in  which  death  is  the  result  of  sin  thus  rejects  the 
more  traditional  view  that  the  coming  of  sin  into  the  world  "caused"  and  causes 
physiological  death.  This  implies  that  physiological  death  itself  was  never  the  enemy 
and  was  always  part  of  God's  plan.  Thus  the  "new  step"  and  new  mode  of  existence 
beyond  the  present  mode  was  always  an  intended  part  of  the  story.  The  eSect  of 
sin  was  not  thus  to  make  man  physiologically  mortal,  but  to  separate  man  from 
God  and  thus  from  the  "new  step"  God  had  in  store.  For  sinful  man,  then,  death 
as  transition  must  depend  wholly  on  an  act  of  reconciliation. 

For  a  detailed  explication  of  this  view  see  Karl  Rahner,  The  Theology  of 
Death,  Chap.  II. 
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about  death?  Obviously  death  occurs 
as  an  event  that  brings  a  physiologi- 
cal organism  to  extinction.  Does  it 
then  bring  to  extinction  the  object  of 
God's  reconciliation,  thus  frustrating 
the  declared  purpose  of  God's  saving 
act?  Surely  not.  And  if  not,  death  is 
not  only  an  end  but  a  transition  to 
the  new  mode  of  existence,  the  "new 
step,"  which  God's  creative  act  of 
reconciliation  produces.  Death  then 
as  a  transition  is  a  new  beginning,  al- 
though, I  suspect  only  a  beginning.6 
This  does  not  remove  the  mystery  of 
death.  It  does  not  specify  various  an- 
thropological conditions  necessary 
for  this  transition,  or  the  specific 
characteristics  of  man's  being  in  the 
new  mode.  The  most  that  can  be  said 
on  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament 
is  that  it  is  an  existence  more  and 
not  less  human,  more  and  not  less 
"real,"  more  and  not  less  God's  crea- 
tion.7 It  is  not  a  retreat  to  a  pale 
shadow  or  resemblance  of  the  human 
such  as  the  "shade"  of  Hellenic  and 


Roman  mythology. 

II. 

DEATH  IN  LIFE 

The  first  dimension  of  death 
is  death  as  that  which  ends  life.  I 
dealt  with  it  first  because  it  is  the 
basic  dimension.  If  there  is  no  death 
in  this  first  sense,  the  other  dimen- 
sions of  death  are  removed.  Yet  it 
should  be  clear  that  death  as  the  end 
of  life  is  not  the  only  meaning  of 
death.  In  fact,  it  is  this  basic  dimen- 
sion about  which  we  know  the  least. 
Nor  is  this  the  way  death  is  experi- 
enced by  or  present  to  the  living. 
When  we  experience  it,  we  are  dead. 
Yet  there  is  a  death  which  we  do  ex- 
perience, a  death  known  and  experi- 
enced by  the  living  in  life,  a  death  in 
life.  And  this  death  is  present  in  life 
in  two  ways,  as  the  constant  presence 
of  our  own  future  death,  and  as  the 
occasional  and  constant  presence  of 
the  death  of  the  other  person. 


6Catholics  traditionally  express  the  new  existence  (for  most  believers)  as  a  purgatory 
and  a  place  and  time  of  continuing  on  through  discipline  and  suffering  to  perfect 
obedience.  Protestants  traditionally  hold  that  the  new  existence  (for  believers)  in- 
volves immediate  purgation  of  sins  and  immediate  perfection.  I  myself  must  side 
with  Roman  Catholic  theology  at  this  point.  While  there  are  no  degrees  of  God's 
justification,  there  remain  in  justification  degrees  of  obedience.  To  be  forgiven  is 
not  synonymous  with  being  actually  perfected.  The  actual  process  of  perfection  and 
having  "the  inner  man  renewed"  (2  Cor.  4:16)  is  one  which  takes  place  at  the 
conjunction  of  certain  "means  of  grace"  and  human  freedom.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  this  should  cease  to  be  true  in  existence  beyond  the  transition. 

7For  a  graphic  portrayal  of  the  hard  and  concrete  "reality"  of  existence  in  the  "new 
step,"  see  C.  S.  Lewis's  The  Great  Divorce  where  the  grass  had  such  reality  that  it 
pierced  the  feet  of  new  arrivals. 
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The  Constant  Presence  of 
My  Future  Death 

A  contemporary  European  philos- 
opher, Martin  Heidegger,  is  largely 
responsible  for  recent  decades  of 
philosophical  and  theological  think- 
ing about  death  in  this  way.8  And 
yet  it  is  also  a  very  old  way  of  think- 
ing about  death.  The  more  traditional 
way  of  speaking  about  death  in  its 
present  dimension  is  captured  in  the 
phrase,  "the  fear  of  death."  Such  fear 
is  dramatically  experienced  in  such 
crises  as  injury,  disease,  or  impend- 
ing catastrophe.  But  those  are  not  the 
only  ways  the  "fear  of  death"  is  pres- 
ent. Perhaps  we  should  say  that  fear 
is  not  the  only  way  death  is  present. 
Even  in  ordinary  and  uncritical  sit- 
uations of  life,  death  is  a  possibility. 
But  death  as  biological  cessation  is 
also  a  possibility  for  plants  and  ani- 
mal organisms.  And  yet  death  is  not 
"present"  to  a  plant  in  the  way  it  is 
to  a  man.  Why  not?  The  answer  has 
something  to  do  with  man's  capacity 
to  remember  and  anticipate,  to  be 
conscious  of  the  future.  Anticipating 
his  own  inevitable  and  future  death 
thus  brings  that  future  event  into  the 
conscious  present.  Man  at  any  given 
moment  is  not  only  man  who  will 
die  but  man  who  knows  he  will  die. 
Death  therefore  is  present  in  that 
knowledge  and  in  that  moment.  Or 
we  might  say   the  man  lives  with 


death  in  each  moment. 

Death  as  the  constant  presence  of 
my  future  death  is  present  in  a  sec- 
ond way.  Not  only  is  it  present  psy- 
chologically as  my  consciousness  of  a 
coming  end.  It  is  present  in  the  na- 
ture of  my  being  as  going  toward  an 
end,  which  also  I  am  conscious  of. 
Death  is  present  both  as  conscious- 
ness of  a  future  end,  and  conscious- 
ness of  the  going-toward  character- 
istic of  my  being. 

Now  for  the  difficult  question.  Is 
there  any  particular  perspective  on 
this  death  in  life  arising  out  of  the 
Christian  faith?  A  clue  is  provided 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  previous  sec- 
tion, namely  that  God  is  the  Lord  of 
death.  This  means  that  the  end  to- 
ward which  we  are  going,  the  end 
present  to  our  consciousness,  is  not 
an  autonomous  power,  which  dis- 
poses our  being  as  it  pleases.  It  also 
means  that  we  are  not  autonomous 
powers  able  to  dispose  our  being  as 
we  please.  What  we  are  talking  about 
now  is  the  nature  of  our  conscious- 
ness of  death,  and  the  way  in  which 
our  future  death  resides  in  us.  The 
attitude  which  arises  when  God  is 
rejected  as  the  Lord  of  death  is  one 
which  allows  only  two  competing  en- 
tities, myself  and  death.  If  I  am 
bright  enough  and  can  prove  through 
argumentation  my  natural  immortal- 
ity, I  shall  conquer  death  both  as  an 


8See  Martin  Heidegger,  Being  and  Time  (the  Camelot  Press,  Ltd.,  1962).  For  a  pic- 
turesque portrayal  of  a  similar  point,  see  Malone  Dies,  by  Samuel  Becket. 
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end  and  as  a  present  fact.  If  I  cannot, 
but  am  courageous  enough,  I  shall 
still  conquer  death,  insofar  as  noth- 
ing can  conquer  the  "courageous  hu- 
man spirit."  The  other  option  is  that 
death  will  conquer,  both  as  the  grim 
reaper,  and  as  a  present  fear  that  robs 
me  of  soul  and  joy,  leaving  only  de- 
spair. Thus  despoiled  I  flee  into  the 
real  of  fake  life,  attempting  in  every 
way  to  forget  death,  to  eliminate  it 
from  consciousness,  allowing  only  the 
most  petty  and  everyday  sorts  of 
concerns  to  occupy  my  mind.  This  is 
crucial  for  our  purposes  here,  since 
this  attitude  and  reaction  to  death  in 
life  creates  the  background  for 
mourning  and  what  mourning  means, 
when  the  death  of  the  other  person 
occurs. 

When  God  is  the  Lord  of  death, 
and  death  is  his  servant,  intelligence, 
courage,  or  despair  do  not  dominate 
the  way  death  is  present  to  me.  For 
my  going-toward  is  a  going-toward 
not  only  in  the  presence  of  death  but 
in  the  presence  of  reconciliation.  Not 
only  is  death  present  but  also  eternal 
life.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  nat- 
ural, human,  and  psychological  fears 
of  dying  are  removed.  But  their  au- 
tonomous status  is  challenged,  and  a 
freedom  toward  death  is  also  created 
so  that  at  least  life  can  be  faced  and 
lived,  life  which  is  not  fake  life,  life 
in  flight,  life  swallowed  in  pettiness. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  there 
is  a  "Christian  way  of  doing,"  not 
just  in  the  sense  of  facing  death  that 


ends  life  but  facing  death  present  to 
us  in  life,  present  to  us  every  mo- 
ment. 

The  Occasional-Constant 

Presence  of  the 

Death  of  the  Other  Person 

Death  is  present  in  life  as  the  pres- 
ent consciousness  of  my  future  death 
and  my  going  toward  it.  This  con- 
sciousness is  greatly  intensified  in 
crisis  incidents  where  death  impends. 
It  is  also  intensified  in  the  incident 
of  the  death  of  the  other  person.  Such 
incidents  occur  daily  and  are  part  of 
the  front  page  of  every  newspaper. 
However,  the  more  significant  way 
which  the  death  of  the  other  person 
is  present  to  us  is  as  the  death  of  the 
closely  loved  person:  the  relative,  the 
close  friend,  the  husband  or  wife.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  death  is  most  ob- 
trusively present  in  life,  as  an  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  the  living.  Because 
it  is  an  incident,  it  differs  from  "my 
future  death"  in  that  it  happens  or 
does  not  happen,  and  thus  happens 
"occasionally."  However,  such  an  "oc- 
casional" happening  is  never  erased. 
If  it  is  an  incident,  it  is  an  incident 
which  is  thereafter  present  to  us,  and 
with  which  we  must  live.  And  this 
differentiates  it  from  the  petty  inci- 
dent which  is  not  necessarily  ever- 
present  to  us.  Thus  the  death  of  the 
other  (loved)  person  is  both  occa- 
sional and  constant. 

At  this  point  we  can  put  off  no 
longer  the  crucial  question  of  burial 
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and  mourning.  For  burial  and  mourn- 
ing are  part  of  the  incident  of  the 
death  of  the  other  person.  And  here 
we  must  raise  our  question  again.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  Christian  faith 
which  shows  how  the  death  of  the 
other  person  is  present  to  us,  and 
thus  what  burial  and  mourning 
should  mean? 

First,  it  seems  clear  that  a  context 
or  background  is  created  by  Christian 
faith  which  exits  prior  to  any  such 
incident  of  death.  This  context  is  cre- 
ated by  our  basic  axiom,  God  is  the 
Lord  of  death:  death  is  not  the  Lord 
of  God.  This  means  more  specifically 
that  death  is  a  gracious  (and  threat- 
ening) end  and  a  transition  to  what 
God  has  in  store,  and  thus  is  a  part 
of  the  total  drama  or  story  of  cre- 
ation which  is  ultimately  in  the 
hands  of  God  who  is  ruling  love. 
This  being  the  case,  death  as  an  in- 
cident is  inevitably  for  the  Christian 
the  occasion  for  the  expression  of 
faith.  And  when  we  say  this,  a  whole 
new  world  opens  upon  the  occasion 
of  burial  and  mourning.  For  what  is 
faith  when  Christians  speak  about 
it?  Rather  than  a  general  attitude  of 
trusting,  a  believing  for  lack  of  evi- 
dence, or  a  mood  of  confidence  and 
cheer,  faith  is  the  apprehension  of 
God's  forgiving  grace,  whereby  rec- 
onciliation is  affected.  Since  the 
church  is  by  definition  the  commun- 
ity of  his  reconciliation,  wherever 
faith  is  expressed,  the  church  is  in 
some  way  present. 


Faith  also  as  that  through  which 
God  effects  reconciliation  has  its 
"fruits,"  and  effects  an  actual  and 
powerful  new  orientation  of  the 
faithful  person.  One  of  the  basic 
marks  of  this  orientation  is  what  has 
been  called  "the  freedom  of  the 
Christian."  We  have  no  time  to  ex- 
plore the  many  depths  of  this  free- 
dom; but  one  aspect  is  especially  im- 
portant for  our  purposes  here.  Such 
freedom  means  that  the  Christian  is 
not  psychologically,  morally,  or  reli- 
giously bound  to  the  traditions  and 
customs  of  a  nation  or  an  age.  In  the 
negative  direction  this  means  the 
Christian  does  not  need  such  tradi- 
tions for  his  reconciliation,  and  in 
the  positive  direction  it  means  that 
the  Christian  is  called  to  new  and 
creative  acts  in  relation  to  such  tra- 
ditions. No  one  individual's  life  and 
person  is  absolutely  identical  with 
any  other's.  There  is  novelty  and 
uniqueness  in  each  one;  and  Chris- 
tian freedom  means  among  other 
things  that  such  uniqueness  is  a  gift 
of  God,  and  the  Christian  is  free,  in 
fact  summoned,  to  express  that  gift. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  the  other  person  is  an 
occasion  of  the  expression  of  faith, 
what  does  this  mean  as  to  the  nature 
of  mourning  and  burial?  Societally 
speaking  the  occasion  of  burial  is  an 
occasion  governed  by  two  major  pur- 
poses and  activities,  mourning  and 
honoring  the  dead.  Burial  customs 
are  therefore  designed  to  allow  the 
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living  to  express  sorrow  and  mourn- 
ing and  to  minister  in  some  way  to 
the  pain  of  mourning.  They  are  also 
designed  to  allow  the  sorrowing  to 
express  their  love,  respect,  honor, 
and  indebtedness  for  the  dead.  These 
two  factors  are  present  throughout 
the  world,  and  they  would  be  pres- 
ent whether  there  was  a  context  of 
faith  or  not.  Our  question  is,  does 
the  presence  of  faith  as  a  background 
affect  in  any  way  the  meaning  and 
nature  of  mourning  and  honoring? 
The  answer  is  inevitably  affirmative. 
The  person  doing  the  mourning  and 
the  honoring  is  now  the  person  of 
faith.  What  difference  will  this 
make?  Speaking  empirically  no  one 
can  say.  That  is,  no  one  can  say  how 
faith  is  going  to  actually  work  itself 
out  in  a  given  concrete  situation  in  a 
given  actual  person.  What  we  do  is 
to  point  out  certain  usual  and  ex- 
pected connections  which  faith  fos- 
ters as  the  ground  and  judge  of 
mourning  and  honoring. 

Faith  and  Mourning 

Insofar  as  mourning  expresses  the 
new  orientation  which  faith  gives, 
such  mourning  will  not  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  attitudes  toward  death 
which  ignore  God  as  the  Lord  of 
death.  When,  for  instance,  despair 
takes  over  the  mourning  situation, 
then  death  as  a  physiological  end 
cannot  be  endured.  It  must  somehow 
be  disguised.  Despair  sees  death  as 
merely  the  end,  and  thus  clings  to 


that  last  replica  of  what  has  now 
ended,  the  corpse.  This  means  that 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  other 
one  is  dominated  by  the  presence  of 
the  physiological  remains.  The  dif- 
ference faith  makes  is  not  that  the 
physiological  remains  is  scorned  or 
despised,  but  that  it  is  seen  more  cas- 
ually. The  question  is  why? 

Let  me  again  recall  the  logic  of 
reconciliation  and  its  insistence  that 
God  lets  none  of  his  children  be  cut 
off  from  him,  thus  death  as  transi- 
tion. If  we  follow  this  far,  then  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  a  "realm"  in  the 
present,  embracing  both  the  dead  and 
also  embracing  what  we  call  the  liv- 
ing. We  participate  in  that  realm 
from  one  side  and  are  conscious  of 
and  concerned  about  the  "other  side." 
We  are  inevitably  concerned  about 
it,  not  only  because  of  our  relation 
to  it,  but  because  it  is  the  "realm"  of 
the  other  (loved)  person.  What 
makes  this  realm  a  realm  about 
which  we  can  be  concerned  is  that 
God  is  on  both  sides,  and  also  be- 
cause the  church  is  on  both  sides.  For 
the  one  church  is  comprised  of  living 
and  dead.  This  provides  a  hint  as  to 
what  happens  in  the  death  of  the 
other  (loved)  person  in  the  life  of 
the  living.  Relation  to  that  loved  per- 
son does  not  cease,  but  moves  into  a 
new  stage.  The  other  person  is  no 
longer  one  to  whom  we  can  be  re- 
lated in  mutual  communion  and  re- 
sponse. But  because  God  is  the  Lord 
of  death,  all  relation  to  that  person 
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is  not  taken  away.  We  are  now  re- 
lated to  the  other  person  through 
God,  which  means  we  are  related  to 
the  other  loved  person  through  pray- 
er. This  has  an  important  negative 
implication.  When  the  other  person 
dies,  the  new  object  of  our  relation- 
ship is  not  the  person's  corpse. 

Now  I  am  not  trying  to  play  down 
the  inevitable  attachment  which  the 
living  has  to  the  physiological  re- 
mains of  the  other  person,  nor  do  I 
want  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  re- 
lation at  all  to  such  remains,  but  only 
to  the  other  person  through  God. 
However,  whenever  the  occasion  of 
burial  and  mourning  comes  to  mean 
merely  a  relation  to  the  corpse  of 
the  other  person,  annihilating  or  ob- 
scuring the  now  new  relation  to  the 
other  person  through  God,  then  a 
non-Christian  view  has  taken  over. 
What  I  am  positively  suggesting  is 
that  the  occasion  of  burial  is  for  the 
living  an  occasion  of  transition  to 
the  new  relation.  In  that  transition 
both  relation  to  the  corpse  and  to 
the  other  person  through  God  are 
present,  but  the  direction  of  the  tran- 
sition is  from  the  former  to  the  lat- 
ter. This  implies  that  insofar  as  fu- 
neral customs  are  designed  to  block 
this  transition,  they  are  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  mourning  as  an  expres- 
sion of  faith.  To  spell  this  out  more 
specifically,  customs  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  physiological  remains  as 
the  Egyptians  did,  designed  to  pre- 
serve our  relation  to  the  other  per- 


son at  the  level  of  a  relation  to  the 
preserved  corpse,  are  in  conflict  to 
the  mourning  of  faith. 

I  should  like  to  use  this  opportun- 
ity to  chastise  the  Protestant  form  of 
the  Christian  faith  for  its  continuing 
failure  to  recognize  the  presence  of 
living  and  dead  in  the  same  king- 
dom. Protestantism  has  been  so  con- 
cerned to  criticize  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  purgatory  as  unbiblical  that 
it  has  become  almost  totally  oblivious 
of  the  dead.  Even  within  the  frame- 
work of  orthodox  Protestant  theol- 
ogy, there  is  every  reason  to  affirm 
this  new  relation  to  the  other  loved 
person,  and  no  reason  not  to  pray 
about  that  person  who  like  the  living 
exists  before  God.  I  myself  would  go 
farther.  Because  I  see  the  process  of 
continuing  struggle  for  obedience  al- 
ways to  occur  at  a  conjunction  of  the 
love  of  God  and  the  freedom  of  man, 
I  see  it  continuing  even  in  the  "new 
step."  This  would  make  it  possible 
and  in  fact  desirable  not  only  to  pray 
about  but  for  the  other  loved  person 
in  his  death.  The  traditional  doctrine 
of  immediate  perfection  at  death  has 
such  an  unhuman  and  unrealistic  air 
about  it  that  I  suspect  most  contem- 
porary Protestants  do  not  believe  it. 
This  leaves  them  with  no  real  way  of 
thinking  about,  hoping  for,  express- 
ing themselves  to  God  about  the 
other  loved  person.  Little  wonder 
they  have  tended  to  identify  the  new 
relation  to  the  other  loved  person 
with  a  relation  to  the  physiological 
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remains/ 

A  second  area  of  mourning  con- 
cerns the  comfort  of  mourning  and 
ministry  to  grief.  If  the  situation  of 
mourning  is  for  the  Christian  a  sit- 
uation whose  background  is  faith, 
will  there  not  then  be  ministries  of 
comfort  which  are  appropriate  to 
that  mourning  and  ministries  of 
comfort  quite  inappropriate?  Let  me 
try  to  be  more  specific.  I  tried  to  say 
previously  that  the  Christian  is  both 
sinful  man  who  fears  and  is  per- 
plexed by  death  and  also  faithful 
man  for  whom  death  is  not  master 
but  servant.  This  double  orientation 
provides  us  with  a  clue  to  the  appro- 
priate kind  of  comfort  he  needs  in 
the  situation  of  the  death  of  the 
person.  The  comfort  he  needs  is  the 
comfort  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  re- 
newed declaration  and  witness  to 
God's  Lordship  over  death. 

But  I  can  be  more  specific  still. 
Recall  the  notion  that  the  Christian 
sees  the  death  situation  of  the  other 
person  as  a  situation  of  transition  in- 
to a  new  relation  to  the  other  per- 
son. The  basis  of  this  view  is  the 
transition  which  marks  the  death  of 
that  person,  a  transition  into  a  new 
mode  of  existence  before  God.  This 
implies  something  very  important 
about  comfort  and  ministry  to  grief. 
It  means  that  the  Christian  sees  the 
ministry  to  grief  primarily  as  an  aid 
to  making  the  transition  to  the  new 


*I  am  indebted  to  P.  T.  Forsyth's  little  classic  on  death,  This  Life  and  the  Next, 
this  view  and  criticism. 


relation,  the  relation  to  the  other 
loved  person  which  is  not  mediated 
by  the  presence  of  a  living  body  but 
which  is  mediated  by  God.  This  does 
not  mean  that  only  a  Christian  min- 
ister can  give  this  comfort.  It  does 
imply  that  it  is  only  given  by  some- 
one concerned  with  this  purpose,  able 
and  willing  to  witness  to  the  Word 
of  God,  able  and  willing  so  to  com- 
fort. 

This  view  has  some  negative  im- 
plications. It  excludes  any  theory  of 
comfort  of  the  bereaved  which  claims 
or  implies  that  the  only  necessary 
comfort  is  that  which  provides  psy- 
chological adjustment  to  death.  I  am 
not  at  this  point  denying  that  the 
death  situation  has  its  psychological 
dimension,  nor  that  there  might  not 
be  a  valid  ministry  of  comfort  with- 
in this  dimension.  I  do  suspect  that 
the  minimum  conditions  of  such  a 
ministry  or  therapy  are  thorough  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  the  psychologi- 
cal structures  of  the  human  being, 
as  well  as  professional  knowledge  as 
to  the  therapeutic  dealing  with  such 
structures.  However,  anyone  who 
claims  or  implies  that  comfort  can 
be  gotten  just  as  easily  from  a  source 
outside  the  Christian  community  as 
within  is  implying  that  the  nature  of 
comfort  is  mere  psychological  adjust- 
ment to  death.  This  in  turn  carries 
with  it  a  whole  interpretation  of 
death,  a  whole  secular  theology  of 

for 
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death,  and  there  can  only  be  conflicts 
and  tensions  between  this  theology 
and  Christian  faith. 

Faith  and  Honoring 

In  addition  to  being  a  situation  of 
grief  which  needs  appropriate  ex- 
pression and  appropriate  comfort, 
the  death  of  the  other  person  is  also 
a  situation  calling  for  an  expression 
of  respect  or  honor  of  the  dead.  Such 
honoring  is  a  worldwide  feature  in 
burial  and  funeral  practices.  Does  the 
background  of  faith  provide  any 
clues  as  to  the  appropriate  and  in- 
appropriate honoring  of  the  dead? 
Let  me  suggest  how  terribly  difficult 
it  is  to  truly  honor  and  dignify  the 
dead.  The  reason  is  the  terrible  trau- 
ma, disorientation,  and  weakening 
which  death  produces  in  the  living. 
The  mourner  therefore  is  so  critically 
jolted  that  a  true  impulse  to  honor 
the  dead  is  not  easily  forthcoming. 
Honoring  thus  tends  to  become  a 
way  the  mourner  deals  with  his  own 
pain,  and  that  which  is  expressed  to 
the  world  is  the  needs  and  state  of 
the  mourner.  Therefore,  when  the 
background  of  the  particular  mourn- 
er is  a  despairing  relation  to  death 
and  a  relation  to  his  own  dying  that 
prompts  him  into  constant  flight 
from  death,  the  death  of  the  other 
person  can  easily  become  a  further 
expression  of  this  flight.  If  excessive 
guilt  dominates  the  history  of  the 
mourner,  honoring  will  tend  to  be  a 
way  of  dealing  with  such  guilt.  How- 


ever, what  is  actually  dealt  with  is 
not  guilt  but  guilt  feelings,  with  the 
real  problem  only  smothered  over. 
Or  if  the  mourner  is  excessively  con- 
scious about  social  status,  the  honor- 
ing will  tend  to  be  a  way  of  main- 
taining that  status.  All  of  this  is  un- 
derstandable and  in  some  way  inevit- 
able. Note,  however,  that  when  such 
matters  are  in  the  forefront,  the  other 
loved  person  is  not  really  honored. 
Rather,  the  mourner's  own  situation 
is  paraded.  Honoring  thus  becomes 
synonymous  with  mourning. 

Now  you  will  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  tension  between  the  honor- 
ing of  faith  and  the  honoring  which 
is  not  really  honoring  but  mourning. 
Insofar  as  faith  is  the  background  of 
the  death  of  the  other  person,  the 
mourner  is  not  merely  at  the  mercy 
of  despair,  guilt,  and  the  securing  of 
social  status.  Therefore,  the  various 
customs  designed  to  appeal  to  this 
situation  of  the  weakness  and  dis- 
orientation of  the  mourner  will  be 
customs  at  variance  with  the  honor- 
ing of  faith.  I  do  not  mean  that  a 
uniformity  in  the  expression  of  hon- 
oring the  dead  is  desirable.  I  do  mean 
that  appeals  to  the  mourner  designed 
to  rouse  guilt  or  social  status  are  op- 
erating under  a  view  of  honoring 
which  Christian  faith  opposes. 

What  would  we  mean  by  appro- 
priate honoring  of  the  dead,  the  hon- 
oring which  has  faith  as  its  back- 
ground? Since  death  is  seen  as  an 
end,  the  end  toward  which  human 
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life  has  been  going,  then  the  present 
stage  of  existence  with  its  meanings, 
accomplishments,  joys,  and  sorrows  is 
over.  It  therefore  seems  appropriate 
to  acknowledge  that  end  by  recalling 
this  person  in  his  accomplishments. 
A  similar  situation  is  the  retirement 
of  any  employee  who  now  comes  to 
an  end  of  a  period  in  life,  and  the 
end  of  a  certain  relationship  to  a  cer- 
tain group  of  people.  The  appropri- 
ate thing  to  do  is  to  acknowledge 
that  end  in  its  positive  character. 
However,  death  is  also  a  transition, 
and  its  ultimate  context  is  God  and 
what  he  has  in  store.  In  the  light  of 
this,  honoring  can  never  be  merely 
the  reviewing  of  human  accomplish- 
ments. Behind  such  accomplishments, 
working  a  work  of  reconciliation, 
sometimes  in  them,  sometimes 
through  them,  sometimes  in  spite  of 
them,  is  God.  Recognizing  the  hu- 
man accomplishments  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  honoring  and  praising 
God.  This  implies  that  any  customs 
and  appeals  which  press  for  a  fun- 
eral situation  in  which  honoring  is 
simply  human  aggrandizement  are 
pushing  a  subtly  hidden  secular  the- 
ology of  death,  and  can  expect  ten- 
sion with  that  view  rising  out  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

III. 

DEATH  IN  THE  CHURCH 

Vv  E  take  up  NOW  a  third  dimen- 
sion of  death.  I  have  spoken  of  death 


as  an  event  ending  life  and  also  as 
an  event  present  to  the  living,  and 
in  its  two-fold  character  of  the  con- 
stant presence  of  the  future  death  of 
the  living  and  the  occasional-constant 
presence  of  the  death  of  the  other 
person.  This  second  dimension  of 
death  was  death  present  in  life,  but 
in  the  life  of  the  individual  person. 
Thus  we  spoke  of  individual  fear  of 
death,  individual  mourning  and  hon- 
oring, and  the  individual's  faith.  But 
death  also  occurs  as  an  event  affect- 
ing not  just  the  life  of  individuals 
but  the  life  of  groups.  President  Ken- 
nedy's death  was  an  event  not  only 
in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Kennedy,  but  al- 
so an  event  in  the  world,  creating  ef- 
fects around  the  world,  mourned  and 
honored  by  the  world.  It  is  this  com- 
munity mode  of  death's  presence  in 
life  that  I  am  calling  the  third  di- 
mension of  death. 

The  way  this  dimension  of  death 
is  present  for  Christian  faith  is 
death's  presence  as  an  event  in  the 
life  of  one  particular  community,  the 
church.  Since  the  church  itself  has 
several  fundamental  dimensions, 
death  occurs  in  the  church  in  several 
ways.  First  of  all,  what  are  we  talk- 
ing about  when  we  say  "the  church"? 
Most  basically  it  is  the  community 
formed  by  God's  act  of  reconcilia- 
tion. The  New  Testament  calls  it  a 
body  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Head.  The  church  in  this  sense  orig- 
inates whenever  and  wherever  rec- 
onciliation    originates.     And     it     is 
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broader  and  deeper  than  the  institu- 
tional expressions  of  reconciliation 
such  as  denominations  and  sects,  or 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  It  is 
also  broader  and  deeper  than  the  vis- 
ible expressions  of  reconciliation. 
The  church  as  the  total  community 
of  reconciliation  includes  also  the 
dead.  Such  helps  clarify  the  first  and 
most  fundamental  sense  that  death 
occurs  in  the  church.  Whenever  a 
person  dies  whose  life  includes  in 
some  way  faith  and  reconciliation, 
his  death  is  an  event  in  the  church.10 
However,  no  description  of  the 
church  is  complete  which  includes 
only  this  universal  and  partly  invis- 
ible community  of  reconciliation.  A 
true  community  includes  actual  hu- 
man relationships,  mutual  dealings, 
and  concrete  expressions  of  that 
which  constitutes  it  a  community. 
Since  God's  act  of  reconciliation  con- 
stitutes the  church  as  a  community, 
the  "concrete  expressions"  of  such 
will  be  the  worship  of  this  God,  the 
proclamation  of  this  act  of  reconcili- 
ation, the  regular  pursuit  of  obedi- 
ence through  the  "means"  which  God 
has  provided.  What  I  am  trying  to 
say  is  that  the  church  is  always  a 
local  congregation.  Whatever  we  say 
about  its  universality,  its  unity,  and 
its  depth,  we  cannot  ignore  the  lo- 
cality of  the  church  as  a  congrega- 


tion of  people  who  are  in  some  way 
to  each  other  "brethren."  This  means 
that  death  is  present  in  the  church  in 
a  second  way,  as  an  event  in  the  life 
of  a  local  congregation.  Paul  at  one 
time  felt  obliged  to  write  to  the 
church  at  Thessalonica,  which  had  be- 
come disturbed  over  deaths  in  its  con- 
gregation (I  Thess.  4:13-18). 

Thus  even  as  the  death  of  the 
other  person  occurs  in  the  life  of  an 
individual  and  thus  is  a  situation  of 
the  expression  of  faith,  mourning, 
and  honoring,  likewise  is  death  a 
similar  situation  in  the  life  of  a  con- 
gregation. Likewise  also  is  it  a  sit- 
uation of  the  expression  of  faith, 
mourning,  and  honoring.  A  congre- 
gation mourns  its  dead  and  wishes  to 
honor  its  dead,  the  context  or  back- 
ground being  faith.  Any  suggestion 
that  the  death  of  a  Christian  is  sim- 
ply and  solely  a  reality  only  for  a 
bereaving  individual  or  family,  who 
then  may  or  may  not  want  the  church 
in  on  the  matter  is  a  fundamental 
falsification  of  the  meaning  of  death 
as  Christian  faith  sees  it.  I  find  it  a 
falsification  partly  because  it  implies 
that  death  is  not  an  event  in  the 
church,  and  partly  because  it  suggests 
a  false  cleavage  between  the  bereaved 
family  and  the  congregation.  I  realize 
that  in  everyday  life  the  situation 
may  be  far  more  complicated.  The 


10I  am  omitting  here  the  complications  which  would  be  introduced  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  church  ultimately  includes  all  human  beings,  insofar  as  God  wills  and  is 
able  to  effect  reconciliation  for  his  total  creation.  This  being  the  case,  the  death 
of  every  human  being  is  in  some  sense  a  death  in  the  church. 
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dead  individual  may  himself  be  part 
of  a  congregation,  and  the  family 
not,  or  the  family  part  and  the  indi- 
vidual not.  I  can  only  clarify  again 
that  I  am  attempting  to  interpret 
death  as  Christian  faith  sees  it,  and  in 
this  case,  death  in  the  church.  This 
will  usually  or  ideally  mean  that  the 
mourning  family  is  part  of  the 
mourning  church.  If  faith  is  the  back- 
ground, the  very  meaning  of  mourn- 
ing and  honoring  is  as  expressions  of 
faith,  occurring  in  some  way  within 
the  congregation. 

I  would  now  focus  not  on  the  in- 
dividual but  on  the  church  in  its 
mourning  and  honoring.  What  does 
it  mean  for  the  congregation  to 
mourn  and  honor  its  dead?  How  is  it 
that  mourning  and  honoring  serve  as 
expressions  of  faith  when  the  con- 
gregation mourns  and  honors  the 
other  loved  person?  There  is  an  ap- 
propriate way  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion as  a  congregation  always  ex- 
presses its  faith.  This  way  is  demand- 
ed by  that  act  or  moment  when  the 
congregation  gathers  and  engages  in 
the  act  that  makes  it  one  congre- 
gation before  God,  namely  the  act 
of  worship.  This  can  be  said  of  all 
sects  and  denominations  of  Christen- 
dom. The  differences  arise  in  what 
constitutes  this  act  of  worship.  The 
Catholic  branches  of  Christendom, 
including  the  Eastern  churches,  the 
Roman  church,  and  the  Episcopal 
church,  gather  to  re-enact  the  Mass, 
the  Eucharist.  This  functions  in  the 


two-fold  way  of  being  an  expression 
of  faith  and  the  reception  of  new 
grace  and  power.  Therefore,  when 
death  occurs  in  such  congregations 
the  appropriate  way  faith  expresses 
itself  in  mourning,  seeking  comfort, 
and  honoring  the  dead  is  worship 
centered  in  the  Eucharist  or  Com- 
munion. Since  this  is  the  way  God 
ministers  to  his  congregation,  it  could 
not  be  avoided  in  the  occasion  of 
death  in  the  congregation.  To  avoid 
it  would  be  to  avoid  the  ministry  of 
God. 

In  Protestant  congregations  the 
people  gather  to  hear  the  Word  of 
God  proclaimed  anew.  Like  the  Cath- 
olic branches  they  believe  God  has 
constituted  "means  of  grace"  through 
which  he  continues  to  minister  to  his 
people,  calling  them  to  new  obedi- 
ence, chastising  them,  forgiving 
them,  and  comforting  them.  The 
way  he  does  this  is  through  con- 
tinued interpretation  of  the  Gospel 
presented  in  preaching.  This  would 
mean  that  the  usual  and  proper  way 
the  congregation  meets  death  within 
itself  is  in  worship  and  the  hearing 
of  the  Word.  Furthermore,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  branches  of 
Christendom  would  gather  in  their 
usual  place  of  gathering,  the  place 
where  they  gathered  previously  with 
the  other  loved  person  they  now 
mourn.  I  do  not  mean  this  in  the 
sense  of  a  superstition,  as  if  some- 
thing about  the  place  produced  the 
presence  of  God,  or  as  if  God  could 
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not  minister  in  some  other  place. 
However,  since  a  local  congregation 
has  a  "place"  where  it  worships,  re- 
ceives the  Eucharist,  hears  the  Word, 
a  place  designed  and  furnished  for 
that  purpose  and  reflecting  its  own 
particular  view  of  the  nature  of  that 
worship,  we  can  only  expect  that  it 
will  return  to  this  place  when  it 
mourns  and  honors  its  dead.  It  could 
of  course  go  anywhere,  the  school 
gymnasium,  the  forest,  or  an  aban- 
doned warehouse.  But  it  is  natural 
for  it  to  gather  at  the  place  which 
the  congregation  itself  has  built  for 
its  gathering. 

Furthermore,  if  there  are  appeals 
and  pressures  to  transfer  this  place  of 
worshipping,  the  rationale  of  such 
appeals  has  one  of  two  grounds.  The 
suggestion  may  be  that  another  place 
is  more  appropriate  than  the  usual 
place  of  the  congregation's  worship, 
which  suggestion  takes  on  the  nature 
of  another  religion  competing  with 
the  Christian  faith.  Or  the  suggestion 
may  be  that  the  place  of  worship  is 
completely  arbitrary,  that  worship 
can  occur  anywhere.  This  implies, 
then,  that  there  is  no  appropriate 
place  for  worship,  only  many  possible 
places.  Two  matters  occur  to  me  at 
this  point.  Anyone  who  suggests  any- 
thing about  worship  at  all,  its  place, 
whether  it  has  a  place,  can  do  so 
only  on  the  basis  of  knowing  the  na- 
ture of  worship,  which  means  know- 
ing also  the  nature  of  God;  thus  this 
suggestion  is  also  reflecting  a  subtly 


hidden  religious  interest.  The  second 
thing  is  that  it  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  Christian  congregation  has  its 
place.  Its  place  of  worship  is  a  fact, 
and  in  this  sense  the  place  of  wor- 
ship is  not  arbitrary.  This  I  hope  will 
explain  to  some  degree  why  the 
church  gets  its  hackles  up  when  it  is 
told  that  it  makes  no  differ ence 
where  it  mourns  and  honors  its  dead. 

IV. 

DEATH  IN  AMERICAN 
CULTURE 

U  P  TO  NOW  the  scope  of  the  discus- 
sion has  been  the  theology  of  death 
and  resulting  attitudes  toward  death 
which  arise  in  the  church.  I  should 
like  now  to  broaden  this  scope  to  in- 
clude the  problem  of  death  and  burial 
in  our  total  society.  In  our  total  so- 
ciety there  are  controversies  which 
are  occurring  about  burial  practices. 
Some  tensions  exist  within  and  be- 
tween aspects  of  the  funeral  industry. 
Some  conflicts  are  occurring  between 
the  funeral  industries  and  other  in- 
terests. So  far  it  seems  that  these  con- 
flicts center  mostly  around  the  one 
issue  of  the  high  costs  of  funerals. 
Real  conflict  between  the  funeral  in- 
dustry and  the  churches  in  America 
has  not  yet  occurred,  and  therefore 
still  remains  only  a  potential  con- 
flict. What  I  have  to  say  in  this  sec- 
tion is  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  is- 
sues of  that  potential  conflict,  and  to 
interpret  what  is  and  what  is  not  a 
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potential   source   of   worry   for   the 
Christian  faith. 

Is  There  a 
"Christian  Funeral"? 

Let  me  begin  with  a  question.  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  "the  Christian 
funeral"?  The  question  is  a  vague 
one  until  the  terms  are  denned.  Let 
me  recall  what  I  have  tried  to  do  so 
far  in  my  discussions.  You  should  be 
very  aware  that  I  have  not  attempted 
to  set  forth  a  Christian  view  of  death 
and  trace  from  that  view  a  detailed 
set  of  customs  and  practices  which 
every  Christian  is  obliged  to  follow. 
If  this  is  what  "Christian  funeral" 
means,  then  I  would  suggest  there  is 
no  Christian  funeral  in  that  sense. 
Why  not?  The  answer  lies  ultimately 
in  the  very  complicated  area  of  what 
is  sometimes  called  faith  and  culture, 
the  question  of  the  relation  between 
the  Christian  faith  and  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  a  culture.  I  have 
space  only  to  suggest  this.  Since  rec- 
onciliation means  bringing  man  into 
harmony  with  God  and  therefore 
with  God's  creation  including  other 
men  and  including  one's  own  self,  it 
does  not  mean  bringing  man  into 
uniformity  with  some  one  set  of  cus- 
toms or  traditions.  To  do  that  would 
imply  that  these  customs  and  tradi- 
tions themselves  were  God.  This  cre- 
ates a  freedom  toward  customs  and 
traditions  which  includes  both  cas- 
ualness  toward  them  (knowing  they 
do  not  reconcile)  and  a  creativity  to- 


ward them  and  the  possibility  of 
changing  and  transforming  them.  I 
called  this  previously  one  of  the 
meanings  of  the  "freedom  of  the 
Christian  man."  This  being  the  case, 
we  can  (hopefully)  expect  that  the 
Christian  will  face  any  given  set  of 
customs  and  traditions  with  a  cer- 
tain flexibility.  Thus  an  enormous 
variety  is  found  and  expected  within 
Christendom  as  it  expresses  its  faith 
in  the  culture:  variety  in  marriage 
customs,  religious  festivals,  and  fu- 
neral customs.  For  this  reason  a 
"Christian  funeral"  would  be  difficult 
to  describe. 

But  is  all  that  can  be  said  merely 
that  Christians  differ  in  their  cus- 
toms? Not  at  all.  The  whole  point  of 
what  has  gone  before  is  that  there  is 
a  Christian  view  of  death  with  ac- 
companying attitudes,  and  such  atti- 
tudes do  lend  themselves  to  certain 
kinds  of  concrete  expressions.  There 
are  certain  emphases,  certain  things 
to  be  expected,  certain  natural  reac- 
tions which  faith  produces.  Let  me 
try  to  summarize  them  quickly. 

1)  Since  the  Christian  sees  death 
as  a  transition  and  not  only  an  end, 
he  sees  the  occasion  of  death  as  also 
a  transition  in  his  own  relation  to 
the  other  person,  a  relation  now 
moving  away  from  the  corpse  of  that 
other  person.  This  implies  that  the 
whole  direction  or  emphasis  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  quite  different  from 
the  contemporary  cultural  neocro- 
philia,  the  cult  of  the  corpse,  which 
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seems  to  dominate  the  situation  of 
death. 

2)  Since  the  Christian  sees  the 
mourning  situation  as  a  situation  of 
faith,  he  sees  the  decisive  sources  of 
comfort  in  the  community  which  can 
help  him  make  the  transition  to  the 
new  relationship  with  the  other  per- 
son. Thus  the  direction  or  emphasis 
is  away  from  grief  therapy  as  mere 
psychological  adjustment  and  toward 
the  community  of  the  Word  of  God. 

3)  Since  honoring  the  dead  is  al- 
so an  expression  of  faith,  it  is  not 
merely  the  assuaging  of  guilt  or  the 
seeking  of  social  status.  This  means 
that  the  direction  or  emphasis  will  be 
away  from  customs  which  attempt 
to  secure  honoring  in  the  second 
sense,  and  toward  an  attempt  to 
praise  and  thank  God  for  the  other 
loved  person. 

4)  Since  the  death  of  the  other 
person  is  for  the  Christian  inevitably 
an  event  in  the  life  of  the  church 
congregation,  those  who  mourn  are 
not  only  the  bereaved  family  but  that 
congregation.  This  means  that  the 
congregation  itself  and  its  place  of 
worship  is  the  natural  and  expected 
context  of  the  expression  of  that 
mourning. 

5)  Perhaps  I  should  add  now  a 
fifth  direction  or  emphasis  although 
it  is  not  a  point  hitherto  made.  The 
Christian  church  has  always  been 
concerned  with  the  total  well-being 
of  its  surrounding  culture,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  well-being  of  the  eco- 


nomically deprived  persons  of  that 
culture.  This  means  that,  when  it  is 
true  to  itself,  it  will  side  with  what- 
ever causes  are  attempting  to  allevi- 
ate economic  and  financial  problems 
in  that  culture.  Thus  whatever  indus- 
tries or  practices  are  the  source  of 
hardship  for  the  total  culture  or  for 
sections  of  it,  be  they  the  funeral  in- 
dustries, the  steel  industries,  the 
medical  profession,  or  the  churches 
themselves,  will  be  and  ought  to  be 
the  objects  of  criticism.  I  am  not  say- 
ing at  this  point  that  the  funeral  in- 
dustries are  the  source  of  such  a 
hardship.  This  should  remain  for  fur- 
ther discussion.  I  am  only  trying  to 
clarify  the  church's  motivation  for 
resisting  cultural  hardship.  That  mo- 
tivation is  not  to  secure  additional 
funds  for  itself.  This  does  not  mean 
particular  ministers  or  churches  are 
immune  from  self-seeking.  It  does 
mean  that  the  viewpoint  of  the 
church's  criticism  as  a  whole  is  the 
same  viewpoint  as  anyone  wishing  to 
alleviate  the  problems  of  culture  in 
a  given  time.  For  this  reason  the 
churches  will  probably  be  siding  with 
attempts  to  lower  funeral  costs, 
whether  they  come  from  the  funeral 
industry  itself  or  from  other  sources. 
Let  me  re-pose  the  question.  Is 
there  a  Christian  funeral?  In  the 
sense  of  a  uniform  set  of  practices, 
the  answer  must  be  no.  However, 
there  are  emphases  and  directions 
which  rise  out  of  the  attitudes  of 
faith  toward  death.  And  it  is  at  the 
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point  of  these  emphases  that  future 
conflicts  may  take  place. 

Is  There  an 
"American  Funeral"? 

Let  me  now  change  the  discussion 
from  the  context  of  the  church  to  the 
context  of  the  nation.  The  funeral  in- 
dustry is  obviously  an  industry  which 
serves  our  total  nation,  not  just  the 
Christian  churches.  It  has  been  said 
many  times  and  said  rightly  that  ours 
is  a  pluralistic  nation  religiously.  One 
large  segment  of  the  nation  is  not 
Christian  but  Jewish.  Another  large 
and  growing  section  is  atheistic-hu- 
manistic with  little  concern  for  reli- 
gion at  all  in  traditional  senses.  The 
funeral  industry  as  an  industry  which 
serves  the  total  nation  therefore  can- 
not and  should  not  identfy  its  inter- 
ests and  attitudes  with  those  of  some 
Christian  theology  of  death,  and  the 
resulting  emphasis  of  such.  Perhaps 
one  qualification  to  this  should  be 
made,  and  that  is  in  the  cases  where 
the  mortician  himself  is  consciously 
Christian,  whose  own  background  is 
that  of  Christian  faith,  and  who  lives 
his  own  life  in  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion. While  he  would  not  be  at- 
tempting to  push  the  emphases  and 
attitudes  of  Christian  faith  on  all  of 
his  clientele,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
he  would  avoid  reminding  and  en- 
couraging Christians  in  such  atti- 
tudes. For  he  too  would  see  death  in 
this  way,  he  too  would  mourn  and 
honor  in  these  directions.  But  I  do 
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not  want  to  complicate  our  chief 
problem  by  pursuing  this  one  too  far. 
Let  me  return  to  this  notion  of  a 
religiously  pluralistic  society.  If 
America  has  any  one  uniqueness  as  a 
country,  it  is  as  the  country  of  the 
new  world,  which  means  the  new 
world  for  many  immigrants  from  the 
old  world.  The  uniqueness  of  Amer- 
ica is  that  of  a  nation  that  somehow 
solved  the  problem  of  many  nation- 
alities, cultural  traditions,  religious 
groups,  all  radically  differing,  but 
able  to  live  together  in  a  fundamen- 
tal unity.  America  as  a  pluralistic  so- 
ciety means  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew, 
and  humanist.  It  means  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  negro  and  white, 
city  and  suburb,  new  immigrant  and 
settled  landsman,  all  able  to  live  to- 
gether, without  annihilating  each 
other,  and  without  reducing  the 
uniqueness  of  each  tradition  to  a  dull 
conformity  or  uniformity.  Such  plu- 
ralism is  then  to  be  expected  in  the 
customs  of  America,  including  its 
funeral  customs.  If  I  can  dare  speak 
for  the  Christian  churches,  I  would 
say  that  such  churches  do  not  wish 
their  own  views  and  attitudes  to  be 
universal.  They  only  wish  the  right 
and  the  opportunity  for  their  views 
and  attitudes  to  be  realized.  The  same 
would  be  true,  I  would  suspect,  for 
other  groups  and  interests  in  Amer- 
ica. If  I  am  correct  in  all  this,  plural- 
ity and  variation  and  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  such  is  the  one  truly 
American  thing  about  America,  and 
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therefore  about  American  funerals. 

Now  it  is  right  at  this  point  that 
I  find  a  contradiction  within  the  lit- 
erature of  the  funeral  industry.  On 
the  one  hand  I  read  that  what  is  im- 
portant is  freedom,  that  each  person 
should  have  the  right  to  have  the 
funeral  he  wants.  Well  and  good.  But 
I  also  read  about  something  called 
"the  American  funeral."  I  read  that 
there  are  certain  customs  which  are 
distinctly  American  as  over  against 
European,  that  there  are  critics  of  the 
American  funeral  who  thus  are  un- 
American.  I  read  that  an  elaborate 
and  expensive  funeral  goes  back  in 
American  history  and  that  this  is  an 
American  custom.  And  I  find  in  this 
literature  of  the  funeral  industry  an 
attempt  to  defend  certain  practices 
which  define  the  pattern  which 
should  be  followed  at  death:  a  pat- 
tern that  includes  a  waiting  period 
between  death  and  burial,  embalm- 
ing, restoring,  viewing  the  corpse, 
the  presence  of  flowers,  etc.  This 
does  not  mean  that  all  flexibility  is 
gone,  but  it  is  a  flexibility  which  is 
to  take  place  within  this  pattern.  Fur- 
thermore, this  pattern  is  identified 
with  the  American  way. 

Now  let  me  ask  as  sharply  as  I 
can.  Is  not  the  American  way  a  way 
that  allows  the  pluralistic  traditions 
of  America  to  set  their  own  patterns, 
customs,  and  traditions,  and  express 
themselves  through  these  patterns? 
When  has  the  American  way  ever 
been  to  annihilate  the  plurality  of 


such  traditions  for  the  sake  of  a  uni- 
form pattern?  The  tension  I  am  try- 
ing to  express  here  is  the  tension  be- 
tween seeing  the  funeral  as  a  uni- 
form national  pattern,  and  seeing  it 
pluralistically  as  a  religious  pattern, 
with  the  possibility  that  religions 
may  have  different  patterns.  And  the 
dilemma  is  this.  If  we  see  the  fu- 
neral as  basically  an  American  phe- 
nomenon, this  implies  that  death  and 
the  funeral  is  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
national  and  ethnic  phenomenon. 
Therefore,  if  the  religions  challenge 
it,  they  are  being  un-American.  But 
how  could  this  be  if  America  has  al- 
ways stood  for  religious  pluralism? 
If  we  see  the  funeral  as  basically  a 
religious  phenomenon  and  rite,  as 
some  of  the  pamphlets  of  the  funeral 
industry  claim,  then  it  can  only  be 
a  pluralistic  phenomenon,  and  there 
is  no  one  uniform  pattern  called  "the 
American  funeral." 

Let  me  try  to  put  the  dilemma  in 
a  slightly  different  way.  Does  the 
mortician  see  himself  primarily  as  a 
servant  of  the  culture,  thus  allowing 
the  culture  to  express  death  in  a  va- 
riety of  funeral  patterns,  or  does  he 
see  himself  as  a  social  engineer  re- 
sponsible to  push,  defend,  maintain 
some  one  pattern.  If  he  is  merely  the 
former,  then  he  can  no  longer  speak 
about  "the  American  funeral,"  and 
he  can  no  longer  push  any  one  pat- 
tern, including  the  pattern  of  wait- 
ing, viewing,  embalming,  and  the 
like.  The  problem,  however,  is  that 
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he  is  in  such  an  economic  position 
that  he  must  back  the  one  pattern  in- 
sofar as  his  own  financial  solvency 
depends  on  it.  If  he  then  takes  the 
latter  position,  that  of  the  social  en- 
gineer, he  finds  himself  in  the  pe- 
culiar position  of  pushing  some  one 
pattern  of  mourning,  honoring,  and 
burying  the  dead.  I  call  this  peculiar 
because  all  patterns  of  mourning  and 
burying  express  something  about  a 
view  of  death.  This  means  that  the 
mortician  is  pushing  one  view  of 
death  and  therefore  resisting  any 
view  which  conflicts  with  his  own. 
But  what  happens  when  the  view  of 
death  of  some  religion  in  America 
conflicts  with  his  view?  An  example 
might  be  the  five  emphases  I  men- 
tioned previously  that  come  forth 
from  the  Christian  religion.  Is  the 
mortician  then  going  to  be  a  priest 
of  a  new  religion  of  death  and  say 
that  these  attitudes  are  wrong?  If  he 
does  he  is  placed  in  an  even  more 
peculiar  position  of  working  against 
the  very  thing  America  has  always 
stood  for,  the  right  of  religions  to  be 
themselves,  and  to  determine  their 
own  customs. 

Perhaps  a  more  explicit  way  of  de- 
scribing the  problem  is  to  recall  the 


phrase,  "the  freedom  of  the  Chris- 
tian man."  I  think  it  would  not  be 
unfair  to  say  that  the  Christian  faith 
is  concerned  about  two  basic  matters 
in  connection  with  the  funeral.  First, 
it  is  concerned  that  the  five  emphases 
or  directions  are  secured  or  ex- 
pressed. Second,  it  is  concerned  that 
beyond  this  there  be  complete  flex- 
ibility of  funeral  customs.  Death  re- 
sembles other  situations  as  an  occa- 
sion in  which  individual,  unique, 
highly  personal  tastes  and  decisions 
are  expressed,  a  time  of  the  exercise 
of  creative  freedom.  This  means  that 
whenever  one  pattern  of  customs 
takes  over  our  total  culture,  the 
church  will  protest — both  because 
this  one  pattern  may  be  a  contradic- 
tory pattern  to  its  own  emphases, 
thereby  exchanging  American  reli- 
gious pluralism  for  mere  conformity, 
and  because  it  forces  the  flexibility 
and  creativity  of  an  individual  into 
a  narrow  mold.  The  same  issue 
would  be  at  stake  if  weddings  or 
seasonal  festivals  such  as  Christmas 
were  forced  by  law  or  custom  into 
one  pattern.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
I  see  possible  future  tension  and  con- 
flict shaping  up. 


Where  Is  Jesus  Today  ? 

read:  St.  John  14:15-29. 

TEXT:  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  to  the  close  of  the  age." 

—Matthew  28:20. 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  At  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  he  tells 
his  followers,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  to  the  close  of  the  age."  If  we  take 
this  text  seriously,  we  find  ourselves  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Here  is  a 
clear  promise  attributed  to  Jesus  as  part  of  his  final  legacy  to  his  followers; 
but  immediately  we  are  led  to  believe  he  took  leave  of  them,  and  the  Church 
has  declared  ever  since  that  he  has  been  "in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of 
God."  If  the  promise  of  the  text  is  true,  then  in  what  sense  is  it  true?  For 
it  is  obvious  that  it  does  not  mean  Jesus  is  with  us  in  the  same  way  that  he 
was  at  the  time  the  promise  was  made.  If  the  promise  is  not  true,  then  what 
do  we  make  of  the  man  who  made  the  promise,  or  the  church  which  pre- 
served the  words? 

All  of  this  is  to  pose  again  the  problem  of  the  distinction  between  the 
Jesus  of  history  and  the  Christ  of  faith.  It  appears  obvious  that  they  are  not 
the  same.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  historical  of  which  Jesus  was  a  part? 
What  is  the  reality  of  our  present  experience  in  which  we  profess  to  know 
Christ?  And  is  there  a  real  relationship  between  the  two? 

The  Biblical  evidence  bearing  upon  this  question  is  to  be  found 
mostly  in  three  groupings.  The  first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  Ascension. 
At  the  end  of  several  of  the  gospels  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  there  are  references  to  a  forty-day  interim  during  which  Jesus  ap- 
peared now  here,  now  there.  How  and  where  he  went  during  this  time  are 
not  clear.  Then  he  met  his  disciples  and  took  his  final  leave.  It  was  evidently 
the  definite  end  of  one  period,  for  Jesus  was  no  longer  seen.  From  that  mo- 
ment, witness  to  the  Resurrection  became  the  important  thing.  St.  Paul  in- 
dicates that  a  large  number  of  people  saw  him  alive  after  the  Resurrection, 
but  after  the  Ascension  those  who  saw  him  were  exceptions  and  their  see- 
ing was  exceptional.  Thus  Stephen  had  a  vision  of  the  Lord  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  Paul  had  a  vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  John,  the 
seer,  had  a  vision  on  the  island  of  Patmos.  But  these  are  all  out  of  the  or- 
dinary and  not  to  be  classified  with  pre- Ascension  appearances. 

The  second  grouping  of  evidence  is  around  the  idea  of  Return.  Here, 
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if  we  are  honest,  we  must  admit  that  the  language  is  often  patient  of  various 
interpretation.  The  Greek  word  usually  employed  to  speak  of  "return"  is 
parousia.  But  this  word  normally  means  "presence,"  and  a  schoolboy  might 
answer  the  roll  call  by  saying  "pareimi."  At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the 
New  Testament  as  well  as  now,  there  were  variations  in  the  understanding 
of  this  idea.  Even  Jesus'  own  expectation  is  complicated  to  grasp.  The  idea 
finds  interpretation  and  re- interpretation  already  within  the  New  Testament. 
Some  writers  indicate  an  expectation  of  Jesus'  speedy  return,  but  the  days 
wore  on  and  this  expectation  was  not  fulfilled.  Some  were  led  to  spiritual- 
ize the  notion,  while  2nd  Peter  insists  that  the  problem  is  with  the  human 
understanding  of  God's  timetable.  This  process  of  understanding  has  been 
repeated  generation  after  generation,  but  still  Jesus  has  not  returned  in  a 
manner  of  the  popular  expectation. 

The  third  grouping  of  biblical  evidence  centers  around  Pentecost.  In 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  Jesus  promises  that  he  will  not  leave 
his  followers  "comfortless" — they  will  not  be  "orphans."  In  one  moment 
he  professes  that  this  will  be  accomplished  by  his  own  return,  and  in  an- 
other moment  he  says  that  it  will  be  accomplished  by  sending  the  "Com- 
forter," the  "Paraclete,"  that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ten  days  after  the  Ascen- 
sion the  early  Church  had  the  remarkable  experience  in  which  the  astound- 
ing power  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  was  manifested.  Here  was  God's  presence 
in  a  newly  overwhelming  manner.  So  important  does  this  become  that  for 
the  Apostle  Paul  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  true  mark  of  a  Chris- 
tian. But  is  this  "presence"  related  to  Jesus?  If  so,  how? 

Probably  we  have  sentimentalized  the  idea  of  Jesus'  presence  too 
much.  He  said,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  to  the  close  of  the  age,"  and  so  we 
claim  that  he  is  here.  We  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  same  "yesterday,  today,  and  forever";  and  since  we  have  the  record 
of  how  he  was  yesterday,  we  determine  that  he  must  be  the  same  today.  In 
our  hymns,  particularly  in  the  gospel  songs,  much  is  made  of  the  presence 
of  Jesus.  We  endeavor  to  establish  some  close  access  to  him  in  our  prayers 
and  in  our  devotion.  One  of  the  evangelists  of  another  generation  is  said 
to  have  sat  in  a  private  room  opposite  an  empty  chair  and  conversed,  ex- 
ternalizing the  notion  that  he  was  talking  with  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand, 
precisely  this  attempt  at  contemporaneity  becomes  a  stumbling  block  for 
some.  As  a  young  theological  student  I  remember  how  upset  I  was  when  a 
young  lady  confronted  me  with  the  flat  confession  that  she  simply  couldn't 
picture  Jesus  in  a  twentieth-century  business  suit. 
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Whatever  the  problems,  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  Jesus- 
emphasis.  He  is  somehow  the  real  basis  of  what  we  know  about  God  and 
what  we  come  to  believe.  Thus  the  incarnation  is  a  central  datum  of  the 
Christian  faith,  for  this  is  precisely  how  we  know  what  God  is  like.  Christ- 
mas is  more  than  the  anniversary  of  a  "founder."  God  came  into  the  world 
and  became  a  direct  participant  in  its  history. 

This  essential  history  is  a  peculiar  mark  of  Christianity.  We  under- 
stand it  to  be  God's  distinctive  act.  However  else  God  may  have  revealed 
himself  in  "many  and  various  ways,"  times,  and  places,  this  revelation  was 
definitive;  for  it  was  the  revelation  in  precisely  human  terms.  Since  it  was 
so,  we  ought  to  understand  that  it  was  an  unrepeatable  occasion;  for  human 
beings  do  not  repeat  their  presence  on  this  earth. 

Whatever  else  the  author  to  the  Hebrews  meant  when  he  wrote  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  "the  same  forever,"  he  certainly  did  not  mean  that  Christ 
is  the  same  as  the  historically  revealing  Jesus.  This  simply  could  not  be.  If 
he  was  to  reveal  God  as  man,  Jesus  had  to  reveal  him  as  a  real  man;  and 
since  this  revelation  took  place  in  what  we  know  as  the  first  century,  Jesus 
had  to  be  distinctively  a  man  of  the  first  century.  This  is  the  "other  side"  of 
the  incarnation.  Jesus  was  a  true  man,  a  man  of  his  times;  and  since  the 
first  century  and  the  twentieth  century  are  not  the  same,  the  sameness  of 
Jesus  Christ  must  lie  in  some  other  area.  Jesus  said,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  al- 
ways." But  how  to  be  always?  Certainly  not  as  the  rabbi  of  Nazareth. 
Neither  would  it  be  as  the  master  teacher  of  the  apostolic  band.  Not  even 
would  it  be  as  the  "Lord  and  God"  whom  Thomas  saw  in  the  Upper  Room. 

Is  JESUS  THEN  NOT  with  us?  Is  our  text  a  lie?  Is  all  this  insistence 
on  his  reality  and  his  presence  a  pious  fraud?  The  faith  of  multitudes  gives 
a  resounding  "no."  To  many,  indeed  to  most  Christians  he  is  "very  real." 
There  is  an  intimate  certainty  about  his  presence.  He  is  all  the  more  real 
because  he  is  unseen.  But  for  thoughtful  faith,  that  is  not  the  end  of  it. 
Theology  will  not  down,  and  neither  will  psychology. 

Here  we  are  confronting  a  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whatever  other 
theological  niceties  are  involved,  the  idea  of  the  Trinity  brings  to  us  the 
fact  that  there  are  three  ways  of  knowing  God.  There  is  the  God  whom 
Jesus  called  Father — the  Revealer,  the  Creator.  We  have  already  said  that 
this  God  may  be  known  in  human  terms,  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  third 
way  of  knowing  God  is  in  the  Spirit.  This  was  Jesus'  meaning  in  the  Jo- 
hannine  discourses.  This  is  the  Spirit  "whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my 
name."  He  is  "the  Spirit  of  truth." 
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This  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  we  frequently  ignore.  We  talk  much  about 
the  Spirit,  but  unfortunately  it  seems  clear  that  this  is  often  not  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  And  if  we  don't  understand  about  the  Holy 
Spirit,  then  we  probably  don't  understand  about  Jesus  Christ.  But  it's  easy, 
indeed  it's  comforting  and  reassuring  to  keep  up  a  faithful  sham. 

After  all,  we  believe  in  one  God,  not  three.  The  Nicene  Creed  as  de- 
veloped in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  reflects  the  struggles  of  the  early 
Church  to  define  its  belief  about  the  Trinity.  In  this  creed,  which  is  the 
common  possession  of  the  ecumenical  Christian  Church  today,  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  God  and  is  likewise  the  Spirit  of  Jesus. 
In  the  technical  language  of  these  early  Christian  centuries,  the  Holy  Spirit 
"proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son" — the  last  phrase  in  Latin  is 
filioque.  (It  may  seem  almost  incomprehensible  to  us,  but  a  dispute  over 
the  acceptance  of  this  last  phrase  in  the  West  and  its  rejection  in  the  East 
contributed  substantially  to  the  division  between  the  Eastern  and  the  West- 
ern Church,  a  division  which  was  so  dramatically  emphasized  during  Pope 
Paul's  recent  visit  to  the  Holy  Land.)  Whatever  problem  we  have  under- 
standing the  words  of  this  creed  with  our  modern  categories,  if  we  accept 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  "proceedeth  from  the  Son,"  this  means  that  we  under- 
stand the  Holy  Spirit  and  Jesus  at  once. 

The  Holy  Spirit  today  is  Jesus  "let  loose  in  the  world,"  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth for  the  ages.  This  Jesus,  so  shut  up  in  the  first  century,  can  be  "the 
same  forever,"  he  can  be  "with  us  always"  because  his  Spirit  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  Father  are  one. 

We  SOMETIMES  SPEAK  of  the  "good  old  days";  but  the  truth  is,  you 
can  never  go  back!  What  has  gone  is  somehow  unrepeatable,  and  it  is  so 
with  the  Jesus  of  history.  His  coming  was  "once  for  all." 

But  this  historical  coming  was  definitive.  If  "God  was  in  Christ,"  then 
our  experience  of  God  today  is  bound  to  be  consonant  with  his  revelation 
in  Jesus.  And  this  is  why  we  must  know  Jesus.  He  told  Nicodemus  that  the 
Spirit  goes  "where  it  wills,"  like  the  wind;  that  is  why  we  today  are  often 
afraid  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  because  it  seems  to  us  to  be  so  unpredictable.  If 
this  is  the  case,  we  have  forgotten  the  regulative  role  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  always  consonant  with  God's  revelation  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  we  have  a  sufficient  record  of  this  in  the  New  Testament. 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  He  is  in  "heaven."  But  heaven  is  where  God  is; 
and  if  God's  eternal  presence  is  with  us  in  the  movement  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  then  Jesus  may  be  said  to  be  with  us,  too. 
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This  presence  of  the  Spirit  is  nearer  to  you  and  me  than  anything  else 
in  the  world,  closer  than  any  other  experience.  This  is  why  Paul  could  speak 
of  "Christ  in  you."  The  Jesus  whose  historical  revelation  had  to  come  to 
an  end  if  his  humanity  was  genuine  can  yet  be  with  us  because  of  his  Spirit, 
who  is  in  and  with  us. 

So  Jesus  said,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  to  the  close  of  the  age."  If 
God  is  not  real  to  you,  then  you  don't  know  the  revelation  in  Christ;  and 
you  haven't  opened  your  life  to  his  Holy  Spirit.  But  if  and  when  you  are 
ready  and  willing,  he  promises  to  be  "with  you  always,  to  the  close  of  the 
age." 

Let  us  pray: 

Holy  Spirit  of  God:  reveal  to  us  thyself  in  Christ  Jesus, 
we  pray.  Give  us  faith  to  open  our  lives  to  Thee  that  He 
may  be  with  us  always.  AMEN. 

— James  Arthur  Walther. 


F.  W.  Myers,  to  a  church  warden:  "What  do  you  think  will 
happen  to  you  at  death?" 

Answer:   "I  shall  immediately  depart  for  everlasting  felicity, 
but  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  about  such  unpleasant  subjects." 
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Oden,  Thomas  C,  with  a  response  by  Rudolph  Bultmann.  Radical  Obedi- 
ence: the  Ethics  of  Rudolph  Bultmann.  Philadelphia:   Westminster  Press, 
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Whenever  certain  theologians 
want  to  score  a  point  against  Bult- 
mann, they  always  get  around  to  say- 
ing he  has  no  ethics.  If  such  a  charge 
were  strictly  true,  this  book  could  not 
have  been  written.  Dr.  Oden  helps  us 
to  understand  what  is  behind  such  a 
charge.  He  shows  us  that  Bultmann 
has  constructed  "an  ethics  against 
ethics." 

At  one  level,  Bultmann  is  a  tradi- 
tional liberal.  He  is  vehemently  anti- 
legalistic,  but  all  for  the  love  of  God 
and  the  neighbor.  The  peculiar  char- 
acteristic of  his  liberalism  is  the  ex- 
istentialist form  he  uses  to  interpret 
what  obedience  to  the  two-fold  love 
commandment  means.  For  him,  it 
means  unconditional  surrender  to 
God's  Word  of  Grace;  unreserved 
openness  to  the  ever-new  form  of 
God's  call  to  love;  readiness  for  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  neighbor 
(this  being,  paradoxically,  true  self- 
fulfillment,  too).  The  specific  con- 
tent of  God's  call  or  command  can 
never  be  known  in  advance  of  the 
concrete  situation  in  which  the  call 
comes.  It  is  always  a  call  to  love.  But 
love  is  indefinable.  Nor  can  its  re- 
quirements be  deduced  from  any  pre- 


vious situations  in  which  it  was  ac- 
tualized, not  even  from  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus.  Nevertheless, 
Bultmann  insists  that  the  specific 
content  of  God's  call  to  love  is  al- 
ways made  absolutely  clear  when 
God  utters  his  summons  to  obedience 
from  out  of  the  situation  of  confron- 
tation with  the  "neighbor."  Hence, 
we  have  an  ethic  without  ethics;  a 
form  of  obedience  without  any  de- 
scription of  the  content  of  obedi- 
ence. 

Oden  seems  to  me  to  place  more 
emphasis  than  Bultmann  upon  the 
idea  of  the  clarity  of  God's  situation- 
al command.  He  tends  to  play  down 
the  critical  question  of  what  it  means 
to  say  that  something  can  be  clearly 
known  although  it  has  no  discernible 
marks  by  which  it  could  be  seen  as 
continuous  with  some  aspect  of  past 
situations  in  which  it  was  actualized. 
Surely  there  must  be  some  "con- 
stants" in  God's  command,  as  even 
Barth  has  been  saying  since  his 
Church  Dogmatics,  III/4.  If  there 
are  such  constants,  however,  then 
ethics  must  describe  the  content  of 
obedience  to  some  extent,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  misunderstood  as  lay- 
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ing  down  "prescriptions." 

The  most  serious  failing  of  Bult- 
mann's  ethic  is  its  inability  to  take 
into  account  any  of  the  problems  of 
organized  communities.  Perhaps 
Bultmann  intentionally  turned  from 
such  problems,  for  to  face  them 
would  require  a  more  positive  atti- 
tude toward  law,  and  a  step  beyond 
his  individualistic  existentialism  to 
sociological  and  political  categories. 
Moreover,  it  would  have  forced  him 
to  broaden  the  base  of  his  ethic, 
which  is  still  narrowly  biblicistic.  His 
major  failing  is  theological,  however. 


He  does  not  understand  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  creative  not  simply 
of  individual  acts  of  faith  and  love, 
but  of  a  certain  kind  of  continuing 
community  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment calls  the  ecclesia  tou  theou.  By 
severing  the  meaning  of  love 
(agape)  from  the  communal  context 
it  sustains,  he  turns  it  into  a  ghost  of 
what  it  properly  is.  It  is  doubtful  to 
me  that  such  an  ethic  could  be  very 
fruitful  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Church  or  for  the  works  of  love  it 
hopes  to  inspire. 

— George  H.  Kehm. 


The  Death  Penalty  in  America.  An  Anthology  edited  by  Hugo  Adam  Bedau. 
Anchor  Original.  (Paper.)  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1964. 
Pp.  584.  $1.95. 


It  is  sometimes  said,  in  Kentucky, 
that  "if  a  Negro  killed  a  white  man 
it  was  murder,  if  a  white  man  killed 
a  Negro  it  was  unfortunate,  but  if  a 
white  man  killed  a  white  man  it  was 
self-defense,  unless  the  affray  was 
over  a  woman,  in  which  case  the 
cause  of  death  was  apoplexy."  Add 
to  this  a  dash  of  a  peace  officer's  fear 
of  parole,  a  fundamentalist's  enthusi- 
asm for  the  Old  Testament,  and  a 
sense  of  vendetta  that  rarely  escapes 
the  human  psychology,  and  you  have 
exhausted  the  average  discussion  of 


capital  punishment. 

The  discussion  of  the  death  pen- 
alty is  as  persistent  as  it  is  inconclu- 
sive. The  position  of  the  abolitionist 
(of  capital  punishment,  please)  is 
usually  emotional,  weak,  and  con- 
trived, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
position  of  the  retentionist  is  usually 
weak,  contrived,  and  emotional.  To 
the  honest,  this  book  will  be  indis- 
pensable, and  will  make  either  one 
conversant  in  a  subject  about  which 
he  talks  so  much. 

This  is  an  anthology  with  many 
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contributors  well  known  to  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  literature  in  the  field. 
It  is  edited  by  a  man  whose  creden- 
tials need  not  be  questioned  nor  de- 
fended. Dr.  Bedau  makes  no  effort  to 
conceal  his  opposition  to  capital  pun- 
ishment yet  is  fair  in  presenting 
opinions  and  articles  on  both  sides 
of  the  question;  this  is  diffcult  since 
only  the  secure  can  be  fair.  The  au- 
thor is  secure  in  his  position  through 
scholarship  and  experience  (a  sociol- 
ogist with  an  acceptable  pedigree  and 
dossier  in  many  eminent  schools). 

The  reader  will  benefit  much  sim- 
ply in  understanding  the  terms  he 
has  so  often  used:  felony,  death 
"without  benefit  of  clergy,"  the  de- 
grees of  murder,  the  MacNaughten 
Rule,  homicide,  judicial  homicide,  to 
list  only  a  few.  He  will  be  unsettled 
to  get  a  view  of  the  crimes  punish- 
able by  death  in  the  United  States, 
which  include:  desecrating  a  grave, 
attempting  to  set  fire  to  a  prison,  sex- 
ual intercourse  with  a  girl  under 
eighteen,  piracy  of  an  aircraft,  and 
forcing  a  woman  to  marry;  there  are 
33  to  67,  depending  on  how  one 
classifies  and  counts.  Perhaps  he  will 
benefit  most  in  just  observing  the 
typical  criminal  slayer: 


...  A  young  man  in  his  twenties  who 
kills  another  man  only  slightly  older. 
Both  are  of  the  same  race;  if  Negro, 
the  slaying  is  commonly  with  a  knife, 
if  white,  it  is  a  beating  with  fists  and 
feet  on  a  public  street  .  .  .  when  a 
woman  kills  she  most  likely  has  a  man 
as  her  victim  and  does  it  with  a  butch- 


er knife  in  the  kitchen  .  .  .  she  is  most 
commonly  slain  by  her  husband  or 
other  close  friend  by  a  beating  in  the 
bedroom. 

Some  reaction  has  to  be  elicited  up- 
on discovery  that  "in  sixteen  states  it 
is  legally  possible  to  execute  children 
as  young  as  seven"  (though  fourteen 
is  as  young  as  we  have  gone,  and  that 
in  1944).  Some  conscience  pang 
must  be  found  in  the  charge  of  the 
late  Warden  Lewis  E.  Lawes  that 
"only  the  poor,  the  friendless,  and  the 
foreign  born"  are  sentenced  and  exe- 
cuted. To  this  we  must  add  the 
Negro. 

The  reader  will  be  appalled  at  the 
shallowness  of  the  arguments  offered 
for  retention  of  capital  punishment. 
The  normal  reaction  will  be  to  ac- 
cuse the  author  of  unfairness.  Only 
those  familiar  with  the  literature  will 
know  how  honestly  characteristic  it 
is.  The  articles  offered  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  are  totally  sentimentality  and 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  his  prestige 
and  competence.  The  article  by  Chief 
Allen  of  the  Santa  Ana  Police  force 
is  invective  and  insult  hurled  at  those 
opposing  capital  punishment;  his 
piece  would  be  unworthy  of  the 
book,  if  it  were  not  so  typical.  The 
"theological"  arguments  offered  for 
capital  punishment  here  should  send 
shivers  up  the  backs  of  most  as  a 
demonstration  of  exegesis  and  the- 
ology. 

Those  who  favor  the  retention  of 
capital  punishment  on  the  grounds 
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that  it  discourages  (deters)  future 
crime  will  have  to  spend  restless 
nights  pondering  four  examples  giv- 
en: All  but  three  of  167  executed  at 
Bristol  Prison,  England,  in  the  days 
when  execution  was  public,  had  ob- 
served an  execution  at  some  time  pri- 
or to  their  crime  (p.  20).  One  of  the 
men  who  built  the  San  Quentin  gas 
chamber  ended  several  years  later 
as  its  victim  (p.  273).  The  man  who 
built  the  Ohio  electric  chair  was  later 
executed  in  it  (p.  273).  A  Detective 
Sergeant  who  argued  strongly  for  re- 
turn of  capital  punishment  in  Dela- 
ware, on  the  grounds  of  deterrency, 
became  its  first  prospect  for  killing 
his  wife  when  it  did  return  (p.  373). 
The  "General  Introduction"  by  Dr. 
Bedau  is  excellent,  as  is  "A  Sociol- 
ogical Analysis  of  Criminal  Homi- 
cide" by  Dr.  Wolfgang.  It  will  take 
some  heavy  wading  to  get  through 


the  statistics  of  Dr.  Sellin  in  Chapter 
Six,  but  the  benefit  far  overshadows 
the  hazards.  The  first  part  of  Chapter 
Eight,  particularly  "Murder,  Errors  of 
Justice,  and  Capital  Punishment,"  is 
most  worthy  of  one's  time.  However, 
Chapter  Nine  and  its  human  side,  its 
case  histories  of  those  convicted  of 
capital  crimes  of  which  they  were 
innocent  (the  book  lists  seventy-four 
others  in  the  last  seventy-one  years 
in  the  U.S.A.,  pp.  436  ff.)  will  be 
well  worth  the  cost  of  the  book. 

If  you  feel  disposed  to  dispose  of 
capital  punishment,  this  book  will 
put  you  in  step  with  your  colleagues. 
If  you  have  no  educated  opinion,  this 
is  the  place  to  start.  If  you  favor  re- 
tention of  capital  punishment,  this 
book  will  show  you  how  formidable 
is  your  opposition. 

— John  H.  Spahr. 


Oates,  Wayne  E.  The  Christian  Pastor.  (Revised  &  Enlarged  ed.)  Philadel- 
phia: Westminster,  1964.  $5.00. 


This  book  is  a  revised  and  en- 
larged edition  of  a  volume  that  was 
first  published  in  1951.  It  is  designed 
primarily  to  provide  practical  aid  for 
the  local  church  pastor.  The  chief 
contribution  of  the  book  is  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  theme,  "a  covenant 
of  concern,"  which  describes  the  pas- 
tor's   relationship    with    individuals, 


small  groups  and  churches.  In  his 
second  chapter  on  "The  Symbolic 
Role  of  the  Pastor,"  the  author  says 
that  the  pastor  is  a  servant  of  men 
for  Jesus'  sake  and  that  the  effective- 
ness of  all  pastoral  procedures  de- 
pends upon  the  singleness  of  this 
motivation.  However,  in  the  first 
chapter,  "The  Crisis  Ministry  of  the 
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Pastor,"  the  pastor's  role  seems  to  be 
that  of  a  detached  clinical  psychol- 
ogist. The  author  speaks  of  visiting 
the  sick  as  "doing  genuine  laboratory 
work  in  the  patient  study  of  the  facts 
of  human  nature."  Although  he 
warns  against  the  use  of  psychologi- 
cal jargon,  he  has  not  avoided  this 
pitfall  himself.  The  book  could  be 
greatly  improved  however,  simply  by 
interchanging  the  positions  of  Chap- 
ters I  and  II;  Chapter  II  would  in- 
troduce his  theme  far  more  effective- 
ly than  Chapter  I. 

The  author   has   shown   deep   in- 
sight in  the  chapters  on  the  levels  of 


pastoral  care.  He  gives  some  very 
valuable  practical  advice  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  conditioning  influences 
upon  pastoral  methods.  His  detailed 
suggestions  concerning  the  use  of 
time  are  especially  helpful.  The  au- 
thor refers  the  reader  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  books  that  supplement  his 
discussion  of  particular  subjects. 

This  is  a  valuable  book  for  any 
pastor  to  have  in  his  library.  Much 
can  be  learned  from  the  extensive  ex- 
perience and  training  that  the  author 
evidences  in  his  writing. 

— Clara  Settlemire. 


Tasker,  R.  V.  G.  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Gospels,  Richmond:  John 
Knox,  1962.  Pp.  112.  $1.50. 


This  is  a  paperback  edition  of  a 
work  first  published  in  1944  with  the 
addition  of  some  new  notes  to  bring 
it  up  to  date.  In  it  Tasker  considers 


the  proclaimed  gospel,  the  earliest 
written  sources,  the  four  gospels,  and 
some  thoughts  on  the  kingdom. 


Cully,  Iris  V.,  and  Kendig  Brubaker.  An  Introductory  Theological   Word- 
book. Philadelphia:  Westminster  [1963].  Pp.  204.  $2.25. 


Pastors  will  welcome  this  book, 
not  as  an  addition  to  their  own  libra- 
ries, since  they  should  have  volumes 
of  greater  magnitude  and  scope,  but 
as  a  tool  for  church  school  teachers 
and  other  church  workers.  For  a 
nominal  fee  a  church  could  place  this 
useful  reference  book  in  the  hands  of 


all  their  teachers. 

Within  this  wordbook  are  includ- 
ed entries  on  Bible,  theology,  and  lit- 
urgy. The  articles  are  brief  (about 
300  words)  but  sufficient,  challeng- 
ing introductions.  (The  publication 
date  should  read  MCMLXIII,  not 
MCMXLIII.) 
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Thielicke,  Helmut.  A  Little  Exercise  for  Young  Theologians.  Grand  Rapids: 
William  B.  Eerdmans,  1962  Pp.  xv  +  41.  $.95. 


This  little  book  should  be  required 
reading  for  seminary  training.  It  is 
a  book  that  then  should  be  read  peri- 
odically until  the  theologian  passes 
from  the  domain  of  the  young  into 
the  realm  ruled  by  the  mature.  Thiel- 
icke realistically  pictures  the  young 
theologian — his  problems,  his  snares, 
his   needs.    This   slim   volume    is   a 


spark  to  the  how  and  why  of  the- 
ology. 

With  the  brilliance  of  this  brief 
work  one  wishes  Thielicke  might 
write  a  sequel.  Such  a  book  would 
be  for  the  old  and/or  tired  theologi- 
an and  would  guide  him  back  to  the 
theology  that  lives. 

— Howard  Eshbaugh. 


MacLennan,  D.  A.,  ed.  Rev  ell's  Minister's  Annual  1965.  Westwood,  N.  J.: 
Revell,  1964.  Pp.  383.  $3.95. 


Dr.  MacLennan,  Senior  Minister  of 
the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  has  produced  what  he 
explicitly  hopes  "may  prove  to  be  a 
resource-book"  for  preachers.  One 
fervently  joins  in  his  hope,  for  this 
genre  of  publication  easily  becomes 
a  crutch  for  the  homiletical  cripple. 

But  if  one  must  lean  on  this  sort 
of  help  or — more  legitimately — if 
one  looks  to  have  the  preaching 
pump  primed,  here  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  reliable  helpers.  "Amer- 
ica's foremost  authority,"  the  dust 
jacket  calls  him;  and  although  he 
would  be  quick  to  deny  it,  he  surely 
rates  high. 

Several  rather  unusual  features  sup- 
plement the  sermonic  material.  The 
Lectionary  of  the  Church  of  South 
India  is  given,  and  there  is  a  Cal- 


ender of  the  Christian  Year  ( through 
1967).  There  are  "Suggestions  for 
the  Minister's  Basic  Library,"  and 
here  the  good  doctor  would  get  some 
argument.  There  is  also  a  "Glossary 
for  Ministers,"  and  here  the  choices 
are  open  to  even  wider  question. 

In  the  principal  portion  of  the 
book  one  may  single  out  for  special 
mention  the  included  prayers.  Those 
who  have  heard  Dr.  MacLennan  pray 
in  worship  services  know  how  sensi- 
tive and  beautiful  his  choice  of  ex- 
pression can  be.  Here  are  resources 
to  enrich  a  part  of  worship  which  is 
often  arid  and  unhelpful.  Also  useful 
are  the  "Bulletin  or  Calendar  Mes- 
sages"; and  readers  who  have  come 
to  appreciate  Dr.  MacLennan's  ser- 
mons in  his  earlier  books  will  en- 
joy this  collection  of  new  ones. 
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Cassels,  Louis.  Christian  Primer.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1964. 
Pp.  108.  $2.95. 


Advertised  as  "adult  answers  to 
basic  questions  about  the  Christian 
faith,"  this  book  can  serve  a  very 
useful  purpose  in  the  parish  library. 
The  author  is  a  Christian  journalist 
and  has  the  skill  of  writing  lucidly 
and  disarmingly  about  difficult  and 
theologically  dangerous  topics. 

In  the  words  of  Billy  Graham's 
comment  on  the  book,  "There  are 
some  points  of  theology  I  might  de- 
bate"; but  one  certainly  does  not  hes- 
itate to  commend  the  little  volume 
to  a  wide  readership.  There  are  few 
simple  but  substantial  aids  to  under- 


standing essentials  of  our  faith,  and 
this  quality  contribution  is  a  wel- 
come one.  It  would  make  an  admir- 
able basis  for  a  study  group:  the  ma- 
terial is  concise  but  invites  further 
reflection  and,  hopefully,  deeper 
study. 

A  complete  table  of  contents  and 
a  short  list  of  "other  books  to  read" 
add  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 
Among  errata  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  common  mistake  of  referring  to 
the  last  book  of  the  New  Testament 
as  "Revelation/'  is  perpetrated  on 
page  38. 


Allegro,  John  Marco.  The  Treasure  of  the  Copper  Scroll.  Second  edition, 
completely  revised.  Anchor  Original.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday  &  Co., 
1964.  Pp.  xi  +  186.  $1.25. 


The  original  edition  of  I960  has 
been  revised  with  the  non-specialist 
in  mind.  It  covers  "the  opening  and 
decipherment  of  the  most  mysterious 
of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  a  unique  in- 
ventory of  buried  treasure,  with 
some  of  the  results  of  a  survey  car- 
ried out  on  the  treasure  sites  in  the 
Holy  Land."  This  edition  concen- 
trates on  the  archeological  aspects  re- 
lated to  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity. 


The  subject  is  fascinating,  and  Mr. 
Allegro  writes  with  felicity.  There 
are  34  plates  and  18  line  drawings, 
a  well-chosen  and  generous  supply. 
The  book  provides  an  engrossing  ac- 
count of  a  great  "treasure  hunt"!  (A 
curious  misprint  on  the  back  cover 
reads  "Near  Western  archaeology"! ) 


— /.  A.  Walther. 
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Ad  Hoc 

The  religious  dimension  of  guilt  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  earliest 
traditions  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  it  is  as  timely  as  next  week's  appoint- 
ment with  the  psychiatrist.  We  are  fortunate  to  be  able  to  present  two 
diverse  approaches  to  the  subject  in  this  issue.  "The  Problem  of  Guilt"  is  a 
psychological  and  theological  approach;  "Changing  Values  in  the  Tall' "  is  a 
literary  approach  with  overtones  in  social  sciences. 

Dr.  Jackson's  article  is  adapted  from  a  chapter  in  a  forthcoming  book. 
When  his  book  appears,  Perspective  will  carry  a  notice,  of  course,  and  review 
the  entire  work  promptly.  We  hope  that  you  will  want  to  buy  and  read  the 
book  for  yourself  at  that  time. 

Dr.  Fairman  is  teaching  English  part  time  at  Westminster  College  ( Pa. ) . 
She  and  her  husband  are  well  known  to  United  Presbyterians  in  this  area. 
Dr.  Edwin  Fairman  is  the  East  Central  Area  Representative  of  COEMAR, 
and  during  this  past  year  he  preached  at  the  Seminary. 

We  call  your  special  attention  to  the  book  reviews.  You  will  find  reviews 
of  three  of  the  five  volumes  of  the  Anchor  Bible  which  have  so  far  appeared. 
You  will  note  with  equal  interest  the  identity  of  several  of  the  reviewers. 
Two  men  who  have  been  guest  professors  in  Old  Testament  this  past  year 
have  contributed:  Roland  E.  Murphy,  O.  Carm.,  and  C.  Umhau  Wolf.  Two 
other  major  reviews  are  written  by  men  who  have  been  called  to  be  assistant 
professors  of  Old  Testament  beginning  in  September:  Donald  E.  Gowan  and 
Jared  J.  Jackson;  details  of  their  appointment  may  be  read  in  Panorama. 

Many  of  our  alumni  have  expressed  a  desire  for  some  bibliographical 
help  from  the  faculty.  In  the  early  days  of  our  publication  we  made  a  begin- 
ning in  this  area,  but  our  good  intentions  failed.  In  the  September  issue  we 
intend  to  make  a  new  and  more  comprehensive  attempt  to  meet  this  need. 

f.  —J.  A.  W. 


From  the  President's  Desk — - 

BEFORE  HE  died,  the  late  William  Paton,  a  great  British  missionary 
leader,  confessed  that  he  was  forced  to  believe  in  a  personal  devil.  Although 
he  had  doubted  the  existence  of  such  most  of  his  life,  a  visit  to  Shanghai  in 
1937  confronted  him  with  a  vast  sea  of  squalor  and  suffering  so  unimagin- 
able that  he  could  not  account  for  it  merely  on  the  basis  of  an  unfortunate  or 
fortuitous  confluence  of  accidental  circumstance.  Nor,  he  felt,  was  man  capa- 
ble of  contriving  it  had  he  deliberately  tried  to  do  so.  Clever  as  man  is,  it 
was  exalting  human  skill  too  much  to  believe  that  it  could  have  produced  that 
maelstrom  of  malevolent  tragedy.  Hence,  he  concluded,  there  must  be  an 
intelligent  personal  cosmic  source  of  evil. 

This  story  was  once  voiced  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  William  Logan,  a 
longtime  missionary  to  Japan  who  had  been  partly  instrumental  in  Kagawa's 
conversion  and  growth  in  the  Christian  faith.  He  immediately  replied:  "I 
didn't  need  to  go  to  Shanghai  in  1937  to  believe  in  a  personal  devil.  All  I 
have  to  do  is  to  go  to  Presbytery!"  He  indicated  that  behind  the  semiface- 
tiousness  of  his  remark  there  lay  profound  truth,  "Watch  a  meeting  of  Pres- 
bytery carefully,"  he  continued.  "When  someone  makes  a  suggestion  of  real 
merit  designed  to  move  the  cause  forward,  immediately  there  are  several  men 
on  their  feet  with  all  sorts  of  reasons  why  this  forward  step  ought  not  to  be 
taken!" 

This  suggests  that  what  Paul  calls  "the  secret  power  of  wickedness"  is 
manifest  not  only  in  life's  vicious  aspects,  but  even  more  in  the  unconscious 
efforts  of  "good"  men  to  inhibit  the  divine  purpose  and  to  render  the  will  of 
Christ  powerless  in  the  world.  The  evil  in  goodness  may  be  as  destructive  as 
the  enemies  of  goodness.  A  warped  righteousness  may  be  as  productive  of 
guilt  in  its  possessor  and  of  harm  to  one's  neighbor  as  more  positive  and 
conscious  efforts  at  outright  unrighteousness. 

We  may  be  convinced  or  reverently  agnostic  about  the  mystery  of  a 
"personal  devil."  One  thing  is  certain,  to  rid  ourselves  of  him  is  not  to  rid 
life  of  what  he  has  always  stood  for  in  Christian  thought.  Perhaps  if  we  re- 
mind ourselves  afresh  that  "our  fight  is  not  against  human  foes,  but  against 
cosmic  powers,  against  the  authorities  and  potentates  of  this  dark  world, 
against  the  superhuman  forces  of  evil,"  we  may  learn  anew  that  our  resources 
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are  alone  in  Him  who  "rescued  us  from  the  domain  of  darkness"  and  "led 
them  as  captives  in  his  triumphal  procession."  When  we  know  the  measure  of 
our  enemy,  then  we  shall  know  the  greatness  of  our  Deliverer  and  the  joy 
that  sanctifies  our  pain,  disappointment,  frustration,  and  sin. 

—D.  G.  M. 


We  need  a  powerful  sense  of  determination  to  banish  the  ugly 
blemish  of  racism  scarring  the  image  of  America.  We  can,  of  course, 
try  to  temporize,  negotiate  small,  inadequate  changes  and  prolong 
the  timetable  of  freedom  in  the  hope  that  the  narcotics  of  delay  will 
dull  the  pain  of  progress.  We  can  try,  but  we  shall  certainly  fail. 
The  shape  of  the  world  will  not  permit  us  the  luxury  of  gradualism 
and  procrastination.  Not  only  is  it  immoral,  it  will  not  work  .  .  . 

— M.  L.  King,  Jr.,  Why  We  Can't  Wait. 


The  Problem  of  Guilt 

by  Gordon  E.  Jackson 


I 

THE  SENSE  OF  GUILT 

".  .  .  The  Sense  of  Guilt  is  the 
most  important  problem  in  the  de- 
velopment of  civilization  .  .  !n  We 
can  go  further  by  saying  that  it  is  a 
mode,  like  dread  in  the  thought  of 
Heidegger,  of  man's  being-in-the- 
world.  At  the  simplest  level  guilt  is 
situational;  that  is,  it  refers  to  a  con- 
crete, remembered  episode.  In  its 
complexity  and  profundity  guilt  has 
neurotic  and  primal  dimensions.  In 
this  article  we  shall  trace  these  di- 
mensions, point  out  their  relation- 
ships, and  suggest  some  meanings  for 
the  ministry  of  the  church. 

Freud's  studies  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  the  sense  of  guilt  origi- 
nates in  the  oedipal  complex.  The 
son  wishes  his  father  dead.  This  ha- 
tred of  the  father  is  due  to  his  being 
a  rival  for  the  mother.  The  death- 
wish  toward  the  father  or  the  actual 


killing  of  the  father  is  the  "principal 
and  primal  crime  of  humanity  as  well 
as  of  the  individual."2  Yet  any  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  father  would  re- 
sult in  castration.  So  the  son  gives 
up  the  wish  to  kill  the  father  and 
possess  the  mother,  but  he  does  not 
actually  give  it  up  for  it  remains  in 
the  unconscious.  Fear  of  the  father, 
that  is,  castration-fear,  forces  this  re- 
pression. The  repressed  desire  to  kill 
the  father  is  the  basis  for  the  sense 
of  guilt. 

In  Totem  and  Taboo  Freud  urges 
that  there  need  have  been  no  actual 
killing  of  the  primal  father  of  the 
horde  by  the  sons.  As  with  neurotics 
whose  psychic  realities,  e.g.,  impulses 
and  feelings,  are  sufficient  to  produce 
neurotic  guilt,  so  with  primitives: 
the  mere  impulse  of  hostility  towards 
the  father  and  the  existence  of  the 
wish  fantasy  to  kill  and  devour  him 
and  take  his  place  with  the  women 
would  be  enough.  Wishes  and  im- 
pulses have  the  full  value  of  fact  for 


1Sigmund  Freud,  Civilization  and  its  Discontents,  tr.  by  James  Strachey   (New  York: 
Norton,  1961),  p.  81. 

2Sigmund  Freud,  "Dostoevsky  and  Parricide,"  in  Collected  Papers,  tr.  by  James  Stra- 
chey (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1959),  V.  229. 
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neurotics  and  primitive  man  as  well.3 
Over  against  the  hatred  of  the  fa- 
ther is  the  tender  love  for  him,  love 
that  fills  the  son  with  remorse.  A 
primordial  ambivalence  of  hatred  and 
love  brought  remorse.  Out  of  hatred 
the  son  wished  to  kill  the  father;  out 
of  love  he  was  filled  with  remorse. 
Love  sets  up  the  superego  by  which 
the  son  identifies  with  the  father, 
the  superego  being  the  power  of  pun- 
ishment for  the  deed  done  and  re- 
striction to  prevent  a  repetition.4  The 
superego  is  the  father  internalized 
and  is  the  father's  power  against  a  re- 
petition of  the  deed.  Because  the  im- 
pulse of  aggression  is  repeated  in  suc- 
cessive generations  and  because  am- 
bivalence continues,  the  sense  of  guilt 
has  persisted.  ".  .  .  the  sense  of  guilt 
is  an  expression  of  the  conflict  due  to 
ambivalence,  of  the  eternal  struggle 
between  Eros  and  the  instinct  of  de- 
struction or  death."5  Civilization  ac- 
tually heightens  the  sense  of  guilt  by 
replacing  the  father  with  the  group 
which    reconfirms,    strengthens,    and 


intensifies  the  need  to  keep  hostility 
repressed  while  obeying  the  erotic 
impulse  to  concrescence.6 

The  unconscious  sense  of  guilt  is 
identical  with  the  need  for  punish- 
ment.7 The  instinct  of  aggression  in 
the  form  of  a  death-wish  against  the 
father  is  taken  over  by  part  of  the 
ego  and  used  against  the  ego.  This  is 
the  development  of  the  superego. 
The  reason  for  the  aggression's  being 
turned  in  in  the  first  place  is  the  fear 
of  a  loss  of  love.  The  child  is  depend- 
ent and  he  is  exposed  to  dangers  of 
abandonment.  The  hostile  impulse  it- 
self, apart  from  a  deed,  is  bad;  that 
is,  it  is  felt  dangerously  as  the  loss 
of  love.  Therefore,  the  superego 
which  has  taken  over  the  aggressive- 
ness felt  toward  the  object  (e.g.,  fa- 
ther) turns  against  the  self  as  the 
aggressive  impulse  in  the  form  of 
punishment.  What  was  first  felt  as 
a  sense  of  guilt  in  the  presence  of  ex- 
ternal authority  (e.g.,  father)  is  now 
internalized  and  the  nagging  consci- 
ence continues.8  The  tension  between 


3However,  Freud  did  conclude  in  Totem  and  Taboo  that  the  deed  was  probably  done. 
See  pp.  206f.  In  Civilization  and  Its  Discontents,  written  seventeen  years  later, 
Freud  also  held  that  the  aggression  against  the  primal  father  was  not  suppressed 
but  was  carried  out.  See  p.  78. 

nbid.,  p.  79;  cf.  Dostoevsky  and  Parricide,"  op.  cit.,  p.  231.  Hbid.      Hbid.,  p.  80. 

7Sigmund  Freud,  "The  Economic  Problem  in  Masochism,"  in  Collected  Papers  tr.  by 
Joan  Riviere  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1959),  II,  263. 

8Freud  interprets  Dostoevsky 's  epileptic  seizures  as  self -punishment  for  a  death-wish 
against  his  father.  He  had  wished  his  father  dead  and  now  identifies  with  the 
father  through  the  seizures  which  are  a  symbolic  death  for  Dostoevsky.  Thus  the 
need  for  punishment  is  satisfied.  Freud  believed  that  religious  feelings  are  built  on 
this  filial  guilt  and  the  need  for  punishment.  See  "Dostoevsky  and  Parricide,"  op. 
cit.,  pp.  229,  234. 
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the  superego  and  the  ego  is  the  sense 
of  guilt  and  expresses  itself  as  need 
for  punishment.  The  sense  of  guilt  is 
a  form  of  anxiety:  in  its  earlier  stage 
before  the  all-powerful  father,  in  its 
later  stage  before  the  superego.9 

It  will  be  helpful  now  to  turn 
to  Erik  Erikson,  a  neo-Freudian,  who 
has  plotted  eight  stages  of  human  de- 
velopment of  which  the  first  three 
concern  us  here.  It  is  in  the  third 
stage,  the  oedipal  period,  that  Erik- 
son  locates  guilt  per  se.  However,  his 
deepening  and  expanding  of  Freud 
are  due  to  his  study  of  the  prior  two 
stages. 

The  first  stage  is  the  oral  period 
which  lasts  about  the  first  twelve 
months  of  life.  The  oral  period  cen- 
ters in  the  intake  of  food.  Along  with 
this  is  the  intake  of  pleasurable  ex- 
perience, the  pleasurable  feeling  of 
being  played  with,  wanted,  loved. 
The  infant  "takes  in"  with  his  eyes, 
his  hands,  his  ears,  his  skin  as  well 
as  his  mouth.  Through  sucking,  see- 
ing, feeling,  hearing,  the  infant  in- 
corporates his  "world."  Thus,  the 
oral  stage  is  the  incorporative  stage, 
the  first  half  more  passive  and  the 


latter  half  more  active.  Passive  incor- 
poration emphasizes  the  mode  of  get- 
ting in  the  sense  of  receiving  and  ac- 
cepting, while  active  incorporation  is 
the  mode  of  taking  and  holding  on. 
The  quality  of  the  "world"  received 
and  accepted  or  not  accepted  and  re- 
jected ("spitting  up")  is  the  matrix 
for  the  first  psychosocial  crisis.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  infant  develops 
basic  trust  or  basic  mistrust.10 

By  "trust"  Erikson  means  trustful- 
ness toward  the  outside  and  trust- 
worthiness toward  the  self.11  By  "ba- 
sic" he  means  pervasive.  The  infant 
comes  to  have  a  sense  of  goodness  or 
well-being,  a  generally  good  feeling 
of  warmth  and  mutuality.  "This 
forms  the  basis  in  the  child  for  a 
sense  of  identity  which  will  later 
combine  a  sense  of  being  all  right,' 
of  being  oneself,  and  of  becoming 
what  other  people  trust  one  will  be- 
come."12 Mistrust  is  primarily  a  sense 
of  badness  in  which  "outside  provid- 
ers" are  not  trustful  and  the  self  is 
not  trustworthy.  Basic  mistrust  de- 
rives from  the  feeling  of  being  de- 
prived, divided,  abandoned.  A  nega- 
tive oral  character  may  develop 
which    is    pessimistic    and    has    the 


9Freud,  Civilization  and  Its  Discontents,  p.  82. 
10For  material  in  this  paragraph  see  Erik  H.  Erikson,  Childhood  and  Society   (New 

York:  Norton,  1950),  pp.  67ff;  219ff;  Erik  H.  Erikson,  "Identity  and  the  Life 

Cycle,"  Psychological  Issues  (New  York:  Internat'l.  Univ.  Press,  1959),  pp.  55rT; 

O.  Spurgeon  English  and  Gerald  H.  J.  Pearson,  Emotional  Problems  of  Living 

(New  York:  Norton,  1955),  Rev.  ed.,  chs.  1  &  2. 
"Erikson,  "Identity  and  Life  Cycle,"  op.  cit.f  p.  56. 
12Erikson,  Childhood  and  Society,  p.  221. 
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forms  of  "being  empty"  and  of  "be- 
ing no  good."13  A  sense  of  badness 
develops  which  is  the  loss  of  all  that 
is  good  because  the  person's  own  bad- 
ness destroyed  it  within  and  de- 
stroyed or  drove  it  away  outside. 
Erikson  offers  the  case  study  of  Jean, 
whom  he  describes  as  an  early  ego 
failure,  which  is  the  study  of  mater- 
nal estrangement  due  to  illness  and 
its  effect  upon  the  infant.  The  sepa- 
ration, because  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
mother,  came  when  Jean  was  nine 
months  and  continued  for  four 
months.  Jean  communicated  to  Erik- 
son  that  she  had  "hurt"  the  mother 
and  for  this  reason  she  had  been  ban- 
ished from  her  mother's  room.  She 
talked  of  "throwing  away  a  chest," 
meaning  that  she  should  be  thrown 
away.  Later  she  became  outspoken 
and  asked  to  be  "thrown  away."14 
This  is  basic  mistrust  with  its  obvi- 
ous incipient  guilt. 

The  second  stage  is  the  anal  period 
which  lasts  approximately  eighteen 
months.  This  is  the  time  of  toilet 
training  when  the  child  is  confronted 
with  the  realities  of  mother's  wishes 
and  demands  concerning  the  time 
and  place  of  elimination.  During  this 
period  the  emphasis  is  on  holding  on 


and  letting  go,  on  retention  and  elim- 
ination. Of  course,  there  is  overlap- 
ping with  the  oral  period.  "The  emo- 
tional life  of  the  child  centers  in  in- 
terest in  both  nutrition  and  excretion, 
and  his  eroticism  follows  a  similar 
path."15  And:  "It  is  noteworthy  that 
drastic  interference  with  the  child's 
oral  gratifications  encourages  anal 
retentive  attitudes  which  compensate 
for  the  inhibited  oral  gratification."16 
The  psychological  crisis  of  stage  two 
is  Autonomy  vs.  Shame  and  Doubt. 
This  is  a  period  of  decision-making 
when  the  child  learns  bowel  and 
bladder  control,  learns  to  accept  reg- 
ulations, learns  to  become  responsible 
for  holding  in  and  letting  go.  Thus, 
a  sense  of  autonomy  begins — the 
"ability  to  do  without  anybody  to 
lean  on."17  Shame  is  the  sense  of  be- 
ing exposed  and  looked  at;  shaming 
increases  the  sense  of  being  small. 
Shame  is  a  feeling  about  the  body: 
shameful,  disgusting,  nasty.  This  feel- 
ing easily  reaches  over  into  genital- 
ity  because  of  the  association  of  sex 
organs  with  excretion.  "Doubt  is  the 
brother  of  shame."18  It  is  the  consci- 
ousness of  having  a  "behind,"  unseen 
by  the  child  but  dominated  by  others; 
and  thus  one's  autonomy  is  lessened. 


lsIbid.,  p.  61. 

^Ibid.,  ch.  5. 

15Alexander,  Fundamentals  of  Psychoanalysis,  p.  5. 

™Ibid. 

17Erikson,  Childhood  and  Society,  p.  78. 

lsIbid.,  p.  224. 
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Doubt  leads  to  self-doubting  and  to 
paranoiac  fears.19  Shame  and  doubt 
are  related  to  the  sense  of  mistrust  or 
badness  of  stage  one  as  autonomy  is 
related  to  the  sense  of  trust  or  good- 
ness.20 Erikson  says,  "Shame  is  early 
expressed  in  an  impulse  to  bury  one's 
face,  or  to  sink,  right  then  and  there, 
into  the  ground."21  The  shamed  self 
may  turn  against  himself,  develop  a 
precocious  conscience,  and  begin  the 
process  of  a  compulsive  character  de- 
velopment. In  the  light  of  Freud's 
discovery  that  obsessive  compulsive 
sufferers  are  dominated  by  a  sense  of 
guilt,22  we  can  pin  some  guilt  down 
to  a  very  early  and  very  deep  level 
in  the  child's  life.  Furthermore,  if 
hostility  and  guilt  are  correlated,  as 
Freud  thought,  and  if  this  hostility 
is  not  instinctual  but  at  least  in  part 
an  outgrowth  of  anal  frustration,23 
the  anal  period  for  the  locus  of  early 
guilt  becomes  all  the  more  signif- 
icant. Behind  this,  of  course,  is  the 
incipient  stage  of  guilt  in  the  oral 
period. 

The  third  stage  is  the  oedipal  pe- 
riod, roughly  from  three  years  to  six. 
As  we  have  seen,  Freud  locates  the 
beginnings  of  a  sense  of  guilt  in  this 


stage.  The  psychosocial  crisis  is  Ini- 
tiative vs.  Guilt.  Initiative  is  the 
movement  of  the  self  toward  a  fa- 
vored position  with  the  parent  of  the 
opposite  sex,  which  movement  is 
doomed  to  failure  (this  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  incest  taboo  and  the  castra- 
tion complex).  The  sense  of  guilt 
develops  due  to  this  inevitable  fail- 
ure.24 It  is  guilt  over  something  never 
done  nor  possible  of  being  done,25 
the  phallic  fantasies  of  vague  murder 
and  rape. 

The  oedipal  period  is  a  marked 
time  for  superego  development.  The 
conscience  actually  becomes  rather 
well  established  during  this  period. 
It  is  the  self  turned  against  itself  (su- 
perego vs.  ego)  in  an  accusatory,  con- 
demnatory, and  punishing  way.  The 
parents,  and  especially  the  parent  of 
the  same  sex,  are  introjected  into  the 
interior  of  the  self  and  continue  to 
peer  over  the  shoulder  of  the  self  into 
all  of  its  secret  impulses  and 
thoughts.  For  the  very  thoughts  and 
impulses  the  child  feels  guilt.26  This 
guilt  leaves  a  substratum  effect  of 
badness  in  the  child.  The  need  for 
punishment,  then,  gets  its  impetus 
here.    Although    masochism    begins 


™Ibid.  mbid.,  p.  80.  2Ubid.,  p.  223. 

22Sigmund  Freud,  "Obsessive  Acts  and  Religious  Practices,"  tr.  by  R.  C.  McWalters, 

Collected  Papers,  ed.  by  Ernest  Jones  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1959),  Ch.  II. 
23 Alexander,  op.  cit.,  p.  52. 
24Erikson,  Childhood  and  Society,  p.  225. 
Z5Ibid.,  p.  86.  Erikson  does  not  hold  to  a  primal  deed  of  murder  done  by  the  sons 

against  the  horde  father. 
™lbid.,  p.  80. 
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earlier,27  it  is  confirmed  and  deep- 
ened into  the  substratum  of  the  per- 
sonality during  this  stage. 

Assuming  freud's  position  on 

guilt  development  during  the  oedipal 
stage,  which  is  supported  by  Erikson, 
and  undergirding  that  with  Erikson's 
stages  one  and  two,  we  have  this  line 
of  schematic  development: 
Initiative       vs.    Guilt 

t  t 

Autonomy     vs.    Shame  and  Doubt 

t  t 

Trust  vs.   Mistrust 

This  schema  does  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest a  white-and-black  set  of  differ- 
ences as  though  trust-autonomy-ini- 
tiative were  without  guilt  and  mis- 
trust-shame-doubt-guilt were  nothing 
but  guilt.  The  ambiguity  of  the  hu- 
man development  would  preclude 
this  as  would  the  universality  of  the 
oedipal  experience  and  its  concomi- 
tant, guilt.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sense  of  guilt  would  seem  to  vary  from 
very  little  to  deep  pathology.  This 
is  accounted  for  partly  by  a  markedly 
successful  or  unsuccessful  repression, 
but  largely,  it  would  seem,  by  the 
quality  of  relationships  forming  the 
milieu    of    the    child's   development. 


We  shall  return  to  this  more  fully. 

II 
A  THEOLOGICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

^JC^hen  WE  TURN  to  a  theological 
perspective  on  guilt,  we  are  confront- 
ed by  two  sets  of  facts  agreed  to  by 
biblical  scholars  no  matter  how  di- 
verse their  points  of  view  may  be. 
The  first  of  these  facts  is  that  the 
Hebrews  attached  little  importance 
to  the  distinction  among  sin,  guilt, 
punishment,  and  need  for  forgive- 
ness. These  words  are  inextricably 
bound  together.  Whether  it  is  the  tech- 
nical, ritualistic  root  'shm  or  the  rich- 
er, dynamic  expression  'awon,  not 
only  guilt  but  sin  or  mistake,  iniq- 
uity, burden,  forgiveness  are  in- 
volved. Gottfried  Quell,  discussing 
this  circle  of  ideas,  uses  Psalm  32:1, 
2  to  illustrate  the  point. 

Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is 
forgiven  (nesuy  pesha'),  whose  sin  is 
covered  (kesuy  hata'ah) .  Blessed  is  the 
man  unto  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not 
iniquity  {'awon) . 

The  emphasis  on  guilt  is  unmistak- 
able.28 Quell  cites  Genesis  4:13  to  il- 
lustrate punishment  and  suffering 
felt  by  Cain  but  also  his  awareness 


27Freud  locates  it  in  the  aggressive  instinct  itself;  English  and  Pearson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  50, 
68,  and  Erikson,  Childhood  and  Society,  pp.  63  ff,  locate  it  in  the  anal  stage;  al- 
though its  precursor  is  in  the  biting  rage  of  the  oral  stage:  ibid.,  p.  220. 

28Gottfried  Quell,  "Sin,"  tr.  from  Gerhard  Kittel's  Theologisches  Worterbuch  zum 
Neuen  Testament  by  J.  R.  Coates  in  Bible  Key  Words  (New  York:  Harper,  1951), 
III,  22. 
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of  a  standard  contradicted:  "My  'aw on 
is  greater  than  I  can  bear."29  The 
complex  of  ideas  centering  around 
sin,  guilt,  judgment,  burden,  need  for 
forgiveness  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
biblical  literature. 

This  introduces  us  to  the  second 
fact  of  Hebrew  thought  with  refer- 
ence to  guilt.  Not  only  are  sin,  guilt, 
punishment,  and  the  need  for  for- 
giveness inextricably  bound  together, 
but  what  binds  them  together  is  that 
they  are  always  human  experience 
before  God  or  in  the  presence  of 
God.  The  religious  concept  of  guilt 
derives  from  a  numinous  root.30  As 
Walter  Grundmann  observes,  sin  is 
godlessness  and  is  "responsible  guilt" 
before  God.  31  Guilt  is  part  of  man's 
reality  as  he  stands  before  God.  Thus 
"every  individual  sin  committed  by 
and  against  men  acquires  its  signif- 
icance before  God  and  has  before 
Him  the  character  of  guilt."32  Von 
Rad,  interpreting  the  serpent-man  re- 


lationship in  the  story  of  the  Fall, 
views  it  in  terms  of  "fate,"  universal 
tragedy,  suggesting  the  enigmatic 
destiny  in  which  man  is  involved.  It 
is  the  destiny  of  "fallen"  man,  es- 
tranged man,  a  destiny  wider  than 
personal  guilt  forming  the  universal 
context  for  that  guilt.  This  "fate"  or 
universal  tragedy  he  finds  the  Yah- 
wist  tracing  to  the  one  trouble  of 
man's  relation  to  God.33  Eichrodt, 
employing  the  conceptual  framework 
of  covenant,  sees  the  covenant  God 
creating  but  also  judging  and  abro- 
gating covenant.  It  is  this  judging 
and  abrogating  work  of  God  which 
developed  in  Israel  a  corporate  na- 
tional guilt.  Eichrodt  says, 

The  Yahwist  account  of  the  dawn  of 
man's  history,  with  its  heart-breaking 
lament  for  the  curse  laid  on  human 
existence  as  a  result  of  a  deliberate  pri- 
mal decision  against  God  and  the  con- 
sequent hostile  effect  of  divine  judg- 
ment, survives  as  testimony  of  undeni- 
able significance,  for  the  religious  feel- 
ing of  ancient  Israel.34 


™Ibid.  ™Ibid.,p.  23. 

31Walter  Grundmann,  "Sin  in  the  New  Testament,"  tr.  from  Gerhard  Kittel's  Theolo- 
gisches  Worterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament  by  Geoffrey  W.  Bromiley,  Theological 
Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1964),  I,  303.  Ho- 
bart  Mowrer,  arguing  that  sin  is  etiologically  related  to  neurosis  and  psychosis 
does  not  once  define  sin  in  terms  of  man's  relation  to  God.  He  is  quite  content  to 
see  sin  as  "whatever  causes  one  to  go  to  Hell,"  and  by  Hell  he  means  neurosis  and 
psychosis.  Anything  that  carries  man  toward  these  "forms  of  perdition"  is  sin.  He 
lumps  together  irresponsibility,  wrong  doing,  immorality,  and  sin.  His  approach 
to  sin  is  a  new-old  moralism  and  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  sin  theologically 
understood.  See  O.  Hobart  Mowrer,  The  Crisis  in  Psychiatry  and  Religion  (Prince- 
ton: D.  Van  Norstrand,  1961),  chs.  3,  4,  11. 

*-lbid.,  p.  311. 

33Gerhard  Von  Rad,  Genesis,  tr.  by  John  H.  Marks  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1961), 
pp.  90fi\,  esp.  p.  98. 

34Walter  Eichrodt,  Theology  of  the  Old,  Testament,  tr.  by  J.  A.  Baker  (Philadelphia: 
Westminster,  1961),  I.  464. 
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Guilt  is  part  of  this  religious  feel- 
ing. And  Bultmann,  who  denies  a 
universality  of  sin  attributable  to 
something  in  human  nature  or  to  a 
"fateful  event"  out  of  a  hoary  past 
but  who  finds  its  origin  in  experi- 
ence, argues  for  a  proto-sin  of  apos- 
tasy as  "factual  sin,"  the  "sin  of  sins," 
"real  guilt,"  before  God.35  The  "proto- 
sin  of  apostasy  .  .  .  repeats  itself 
in  every  Now  in  the  fact  of  that  pos- 
sibility of  knowing  God  which  is 
open  to  every  Now."36 

Possibly  the  locus  classicus  for  the 
feeling  of  guilt  is  in  Genesis  3.  Bod- 
ily shame  is  the  phenomenology  of 
guilt,  the  "most  elementary  emotion 
of  guilt  feeling  at  the  deepest  root 
of  human  existence,  the  sign  of  a 
breach  that  reaches  to  the  lowest 
levels  of  our  physical  being."37  Guilt 
is  the  sense  of  disturbance.  A  disun- 
ity of  body  and  spirit  is  felt  as  shame 
and  is  depicted  as  nakedness.  Isola- 
tion defended  against  in  the  displace- 
ment of  blame  to  the  woman,  God, 
the  serpent,  betrays  the  anxiety  of 
guilt.  Fear  of  God  which  eventuates 
in  hiding  shows  the  anxiety  of  guilt. 
Punishment  experienced  as  the  judg- 
ment by  God  on  the  woman,  the 
man,  the  serpent,  is  the  counterpart 


of  guilt.  The  sense  of  fateful  tragedy 
hangs  over  human  existence.  But 
there  is  also  the  profound  sense  of 
the  need  for,  and  experience  of,  for- 
giveness marked  by  God's  clothing 
the  pair  in  garments  of  skins  al- 
though they  had  made  for  themselves 
aprons  of  leaves. 

The  fundamental  theological  point 
in  the  idea  of  guilt  is  that  guilt  is 
vis-a-vis  God.  Guilt  is  existence  in 
the  wrath  of  God.  It  is  not  only  or 
merely  a  sense  of  badness  or  wrong- 
ness;  it  is  the  gulf  between  us  and 
God.  Sin  is  the  happening  creating 
the  obstacle  of  guilt.  Something  has 
happened;  the  past  cannot  be 
changed  by  us.  Guilt  binds  us  to  this 
past,  identifying  us  with  what  has 
happened  and  cannot  be  undone. 
Guilt  is  the  bad  conscience  about  this 
happening  as  well  as  the  gulf  created 
by  it.38  In  Barth's  way  of  putting  it, 
guilt  is  man's  responsibility  for  his 
repudiation  of  God,  for  his  being  in 
enmity  toward  God,  for  his  defiance 
of  God.  It  is  his  "failure  to  keep  a 
promise"  and  his  "repudiation  of  an 
obligation."39  Guilt  continues  because 
man  responds  to  the  grace  of  God, 
"not  with  a  corresponding  thankful- 
ness, but  in  one  or  many  forms  of 


35Rudolf  Bultman,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  tr.  by  Kendrick  Grobel    (New 

York:  Scribner's  1951),  I.  250. 
™I bid.,  pp.  250,  251. 
37Von  Rad,  op.  tit.,  p.  88. 

38Emil  Brunner,  Man  in  Revolt  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1947),  pp.  134f. 
39Barth,  Dogmatics,  IV/1,  484. 
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his  wretched  pride.40  Guilt  is  the 
name  of  the  relationship  of  the  sin- 
ner before  God.  It  is  God  who  holds 
man  in  the  relationship  of  guilt;  that 
is,  God's  love  for  man  is  his  wrath 
and  judgment  against  man  who  re- 
fuses God,  refuses  to  be  himself,  re- 
fuses the  neighbor.  Since  man  is  not 
absolutely  or  ontologically  godless, 
standing  as  he  does  before  the  God 
who  stands  before  him  in  Jesus,  man 
continues  his  shamed  and  guilty  ex- 
istence.41 This  is  primal  guilt.  That 
all  men  do  not  seem  to  have  a  sense 
of  this  guilt  is  no  argument  against 
it,  for  the  testimony  derives  not  from 
a  sense  of  guilt  but  from  God's  decla- 
ration in  and  through  Jesus  Christ. 
As  Reinhold  Niebuhr  has  said,  "It 
is  only  by  an  ultimate  analysis  from 
beyond  all  human  standards  that  the 
particular  guilt  of  the  great  and  the 
good  men  of  history  is  revealed.42 

While  we  do  not  have  the  tools  for 
sorting  out  two  senses  of  guilt,  one 
developmental  and  the  other  primal 
or  theological,  if  there  are  two,  the 
Christian  who  works  with  guilt, 
whether  his  own  or  another's,  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
two  dimensions  of  guilt,  each  born 
out  of  a  malignant  relationship,  as 


Lewis  Sherrill  has  said.43  From  the 
Christian  perspective  the  deeper  guilt 
is  theological;  yet  undoubtedly  it  and 
developmental  guilt  so  interlace  and 
reinforce  each  other  that  theology 
and  psychiatry  have  a  common  task 
around  this  mode  of  man's  being-in- 
the-world. 

Ill 

OEDIPUS  AND  CHRIST: 
A  CASE  ILLUSTRATION 

CjUILT,  both  in  the  form  of  pro- 
nouncement (e.g.,  from  God)  and  as 
"a  sense  of,"  derives  from  a  relation- 
ship that  is  faulty.  For  Freud  it  is 
the  erotic  and  murderous  impulses 
of  the  oedipal  period  which  bring  to 
the  child  a  sense  of  guilt  before  the 
hated-loved  father.  For  Erikson  and 
other  neo-Freudians  it  is  also  the 
early  relationships  within  the  home, 
and  especially  between  the  child  and 
the  mother,  which  are  the  matrix  of 
guilt  feelings.  Sin  is  the  word  describ- 
ing the  faulted  relationship  between 
man  and  God  which  evokes  the 
wrath  of  God,  the  objective  side  of 
guilt,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  guilt,  the 
subjective  side.  Some  relationships 
are  supportive  and  redemptive  but 


mbid.,  p.  489. 
"Ibid.,  pp.  480  ff. 

42Reinhold  Niebuhr,  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man  (New  York:  Scribner's  1943), 

I.  227. 
43Lewis  Joseph  Sherrill,  Guilt  and  Redemption  (Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1945), 

pp.  130,  173,  180. 
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may  be  viewed  as  threatening  and 
destructive.  This  is  the  way  God's 
affirming  Yes  is  felt  by  the  sinner. 
Other  relationships  are  destructive 
and  are  so  perceived.  This  is  the  way 
an  over-demanding  or  an  overindulg- 
ing mother  might  be  experienced  by 
her  infant  or  the  way  an  uninvolved 
father  might  be  taken  by  his  four- 
year-old  daughter.  The  welter  of  rela- 
tionships in  which  a  child  develops, 
whether  accurately  or  inaccurately 
perceived  by  the  child,  are  crucial 
in  their  production  of  guilt.  A  case 
summary  will  illustrate  this  point. 

G.  is  35,  a  Spanish-speaking  wo- 
man quite  articulate  in  English.  She 
is  married  to  a  man  25  years  her 
senior  and  has  one  child,  a  boy  7 
years  of  age.  She  was  born  in  South 
America.  She  has  five  sisters  and  one 
brother,  the  brother  younger  than 
herself.  She  could  remember  exceed- 
ingly little  about  her  mother  except 
that  she  loved  to  dance  and  play  the 
guitar,  and  her  father  disapproved  of 
both.  She  could  not  remember  her 
mother's  showing  much  interest  in 
the  children.  But  she  recalled  a  great 
deal  about  her  father.  He  was  a  fierce, 
stern  man  who  frightened  her  and 
the  other  children  because  he  became 
angry  so  easily.  He  was  very  de- 
manding of  the  children  as  far  as 
home  responsibilities  were  concerned. 
Even  when  she  played  she  had  an 
uneasy  feeling.  Yet  she  could  also 
remember  his  gentleness  and  affec- 
tion. He  would  often  lie  down  with 


her  and  her  sisters  until  they  were 
asleep.  Many  times  he  would  sleep 
with  them.  It  was  he  who  tucked 
them  into  bed  at  night.  She  never  saw 
any  demonstration  of  physical  love 
between  her  father  and  her  mother. 
G.  remembered  vividly  visiting  a  girl 
friend's  home  when  she  was  nine  and 
being  shown  around  the  house.  The 
girl  friend  pointed  out  her  father 
and  mother's  room.  G.  asked  if  they 
slept  together.  When  the  reply  was 
yes,  G.  thought  this  was  very  vulgar. 
When  I  asked  G.  what  was  vulgar, 
she  replied,  "For  a  man  and  a  wo- 
man to  sleep  together.  My  father 
and  mother  never  did.  I  never  saw 
my  father  kiss  my  mother."  But  your 
father  slept  with  you  and  the  other 
girls,  I  reminded  her.  "But  we  were 
girls!  For  a  woman  and  a  man  to 
sleep  together.  .  .  .  He  wouldn't  even 
let  us  see  boys,  or  date;  and  he  got 
mad  when  we  talked  about  boys. 
Only  three  of  us  are  married  out  of 
seven.  When  I  wrote  my  dad  I  was 
going  to  get  married,  he  was  mad  at 
first.  He  always  told  us  men  might 
do  bad  things."  Instilled  into  G.  from 
early  childhood  was  guilt  about  male- 
ness  and  femaleness. 

Not  long  after  G.  had  come  to  the 
United  States,  she  married  a  man 
twenty-five  years  her  senior.  This 
would  be  a  "safe"  marriage  because 
it  would  continue  the  father-daughter 
relationship.  Very  soon  after  their 
marriage  G.  became  pregnant  which 
angered  her  husband.  Two  weeks  be- 
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fore  the  baby  was  due,  he  left  for 
work  one  morning  but  did  not  re- 
turn. A  few  days  later  she  got  a  wire 
from  him  that  he  was  in  Miami  and 
wouldn't  be  home  until  after  the 
baby  was  born.  Almost  a  stranger  in 
the  city,  she  was  frightened  and  lone- 
ly. After  delivery  and  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  boy's  life  G.  was 
in  and  out  of  the  hospital  because  of 
hemorrhages,  headaches,  weakness, 
dizziness,  and  a  nervous  breakdown. 
At  about  three  months  the  baby  was 
discovered  to  be  a  "blue  baby."  Short- 
ly after  this  the  mother  was  institu- 
tionalized with  a  psychoneurosis  of 
a  depression  type. 

During  the  time  of  her  hospitaliza- 
tion the  baby  was  placed  in  a  foster 
home.  (Also  during  this  period  he 
had  a  successful  heart  operation.) 
When  the  baby  was  about  two  years 
old,  the  mother  was  released  from  the 
hospital,  really  against  her  wishes. 
She  felt  secure  in  the  hospital,  more 
secure  than  she  had  ever  felt  before. 
When  she  was  released,  she  was 
afraid  that  she  would  not  be  able  to 
measure  up  to  the  responsibility  of 
taking  care  of  her  baby.  So  the  baby 
remained  in  the  foster  home.  Be- 
tween the  time  she  left  the  hospital 
and  three  years  later  when  she  began 
to  care  for  her  child,  she  was  con- 
stantly afraid:  afraid  to  be  home 
alone,  afraid  to  go  up  in  the  apart- 
ment elevator  if  there  was  a  strange 
man  on  it,  afraid  that  she  would  be 
robbed  or  attacked. 


When  she  did  begin  to  care  for 
her  child,  he  was  five  years  old.  Yet 
she  considered  him  her  baby  and 
treated  him  accordingly.  She  fed  him 
baby  food.  She  would  talk  baby  talk 
to  him  (as  well  as  to  her  husband), 
sleep  with  her  child,  constantly  watch 
his  health  because  he  had  been  a 
"blue  baby,"  intercede  for  him  at 
school,  protect  him  both  from  play 
and  at  play,  hover  over  him  almost 
constantly.  She  said  in  one  interview, 
"You  know,  I  didn't  have  him  for 
five  years."  Yet  she  would  get  very 
impatient  with  him,  expressing  her 
impatience  in  anger  over  his  not  eat- 
ing, or  wanting  only  baby  food,  or 
his  back  talk,  etc.  Some  of  her  real 
feelings  toward  her  child  had  gotten 
across  to  him.  One  day  when  she  was 
sick,  he  said  to  her,  "I  make  you  sick. 
I  make  you  angry.  Maybe  I  should 
kill  myself."  On  another  occasion  he 
said  to  her  that  maybe  he  and  his 
father  should  go  away  for  a  visit  so 
that  "you  wouldn't  have  a  bad  little 
boy  to  make  you  angry."  (Another 
generation  of  neurotic  guilt  was  in 
the  making. ) 

Her  husband's  being  twenty-five 
years  her  senior  occupied  our  atten- 
tion from  the  beginning.  As  the  in- 
terviews moved  along,  her  feelings 
toward  her  husband  became  more 
openly  hostile.  Much  of  her  anger 
centered  in  their  sexual  relationship. 
She  talked  of  herself  as  being  frigid. 
Yet  she  had  much  curiosity  about 
sexuality.  A  major  break  came  when 
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she  began  an  interview,  "My  father 
— I  mean,  my  husband."  From  here 
on  she  began  to  evidence  increasing 
concern  about  her  father.  She  was 
afraid  he  was  not  being  cared  for. 
She  wanted  to  see  him.  She  reminded 
me  that  he  was  quite  old,  not  very 
able  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  that 
she  was  not  sure  he  was  getting  the 
right  care.  She  often  expressed  the 
wish  that  she  could  return  to  her 
paternal  home  to  see  him;  and  yet 
when  I  suggested  that  this  might  be 
a  very  good  thing  for  her  to  do,  she 
found  all  kinds  of  reasons  why  she 
could  not  do  this. 

What  were  G.'s  real  problems? 
Undoubtedly,  she  had  not  moved  sat- 
isfactorily through  the  oedipal  rela- 
tionship. Her  father's  stern  restric- 
tions about  sexuality  and  her  almost 
total  repression  of  memories  about 
her  mother  made  the  working 
through  of  the  family  relationships 
most  difficult.  In  some  real  but  un- 
conscious sense  she  had  become  fix- 
ated at  the  level  of  a  little  girl.  Her 
treating  of  her  own  child  in  babyish 
ways  was  an  identification  with  him 
at  an  infantile  level,  expressing  her 
need  to  be  cared  for.  She  married  a 
man  twenty-five  years  her  senior,  who 
was  quite  obviously  a  father-figure  to 
her.  The  baby,  born  of  this  union, 
was  unconsciously  the  baby  of  her 
father.  This  she  could  not  tolerate 
and  a  post-partum  psychosis  devel- 
oped. She  resented  the  baby  and  so 
at  times  could  not  control  her  anger 


toward  him.  Her  guilt  feelings  were 
intensified  when  her  husband  aban- 
doned her  around  the  time  of  the 
birth,  when  the  baby  was  a  "blue 
baby,"  when  she  could  not  care  for 
him  in  his  first  five  years  of  life. 
She  tried  to  expiate  these  guilt  feel- 
ings by  overindulging  her  child,  ra- 
tionalizing this  in  a  number  of  ways. 
A  part  of  her  very  primitive  guilt 
was  her  feelings  of  having  been 
motherless,  together  with  a  probable 
underlying  fantasy  that  she  was  re- 
sponsible for  estrangement  between 
her  mother  and  father. 

Here  was  a  woman  who  knew  pri- 
mal guilt  to  begin  with  simply  by  be- 
ing part  of  this  estranged  human  ex- 
istence. Guilt  through  the  develop- 
ment process  became  so  unbearable 
to  her  that  she  had  a  psychotic  break; 
and  when  that  was  somewhat  healed, 
she  approached  reality  neurotically. 
A  love  relationship  with  other  hu- 
man beings  and  with  God  she  either 
had  not  known  or  could  not  trust. 
When  k  was  suggested  to  her  that 
she  might  find  help  through  her 
priest,  she  became  visibly  frightened. 
Too  many  overtones  of  maleness 
were  implicit  in  that  relationship. 
She  enumerated  some  of  them:  the 
priest  is  a  man;  he  is  called  father; 
God  is  conceived  of  in  terms  of  male- 
ness (e.g.,  Jesus  Christ,  He,  Him, 
Father).  (For  the  first  time  I  came 
to  understand  the  psychological  pow- 
er and  meaning  of  the  role  of  the 
Virgin    Mary    in    Roman    Catholic 
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thought.)  The  counselor's  role  be- 
came primarily  that  of  a  mother-  fig- 
ure until,  strengthened  through  that 
relationship,  G.  could  begin  to  face 
and  handle  her  problem  with  male- 
ness.  Only  with  some  confidence  in 
the  human  relationship  could  she 
move  ever  so  gingerly  toward  the 
divine-human.  She  essentially  had  to 
go  back  to  her  unfinished  business  of 
childhood  and  deal  with  that  within 
a  love  relationship.  Only  then  could 
more  ultimate  relationships  become 
at  all  meaningful.  As  faulted  relation- 
ships are  the  matrix  of  guilt,  so 
warm,  embracing,  affirming  relation- 
ships are  the  matrix  for  resolving  the 
destructiveness  of  guilt.  Paradoxical- 
ly, God's  affirming  "Yes"  is  taken  as 
a  "No"  by  the  guilt-ridden  until 
there  is  insinuated  into  the  guilt-rid- 
den a  human  experience  of  love.  To 
this  we  shall  return  at  the  close  of 
this  article. 

IV 
GUILT  AND  HOSTILITY 

Guilt  and  hostility  are  causally 
related.  Freud,  as  we  have  seen,  lo- 
cates guilt  in  the  aggressive  instinc- 
tual drive,  or  more  precisely  within 
the  ambivalence  between  that  in- 
stinct and  eros.  A  modified  Freudian 
view  will  locate  guilt  in  infantile 
rages  turned  in  on  the  self  as  well 
as  in  oedipal  hate,  fear,  remorse.  The 
biblical  position,  not  sorting  out  guilt 
from  the  complex  of  sin  and  punish- 


ment, sees  man  as  hostile  toward 
God  and  then  guilty  for  his  defiant 
hostility.  Guilt  derives  from  a  deed 
done  or  the  impulse  to  do  the  deed, 
from  punishment  or  its  threat,  from 
introjection  of  the  "world"  around, 
etc.  But  this  only  increases  the  hos- 
tility, either  toward  the  "world"  or 
toward  the  self,  which  in  turn  inten- 
sifies the  guilt.  Guilt  and  hostility  in- 
teract in  a  vicious  circle.  This  is  seen 
clearly  in  the  criminality  syndrome 
where  the  need  for  punishment,  a 
vicious  deed,  and  confession,  whether 
of  actual  or  neurotic  guilt,  often  go 
hand  in  hand.  It  is  not  only  of  im- 
portance theoretically  to  see  this 
causal  relationship  but  it  is  of  prime 
importance  for  a  healing  or  saving 
ministry  when  either  hostility  or 
guilt  is  the  problem.  Its  companion 
is  nearby. 


GUILT  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 

A  FUNDAMENTAL  PROBLEM  related 
to  guilt  is  that  of  responsibility.  The 
question  of  responsibility  is  usually 
located  in  the  realm  of  morality.  The 
question  then  is:  How  much  is  man 
responsible  for  his  guilt?  The  ques- 
tion so  put  has  legal  significance  and 
some  moral  value.  Yet  it  appears  to 
be  asked  with  a  predilection  for 
judgment,  with  a  bent  for  ascertain- 
ing moral  culpability,  with  a  slant  to- 
ward seeking  out  and  pin-pointing 
fault  or  blame.  In  psychological  Ian- 
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guage  much  of  this  is  projection  and 
displacement.  Responsibility  so  often 
means  departure  from  an  established 
norm,  in  which  case  it  has  a  teleolog- 
ical  reference  to  what  should  be  or 
ought  to  be.  This  way  of  viewing  re- 
sponsibility degenerates  into  moral- 
istic considerations  on  the  basis  of 
goals  rationalistically  and  abstractly 
conceived  or  culturally  produced.  A 
peering  attitude  develops  as  the 
habit  of  assessing  departure  from 
norms  or  goals  becomes  increasingly 
fixed.  Responsibility  then  becomes 
the  matter  of  fixing  or  attributing 
guilt  on  the  basis  of  a  severely  lim- 
ited edition  of  reality.  It  does  not  say 
much  about  guilt  in  its  concrete,  ex- 
istential form.  Dynamically,  this  way 
of  dealing  with  guilt  and  responsibil- 
ity is  not  very  helpful. 

Alfred  North  Whitehead  provides 
a  way  of  seeing  responsibility  onto- 
logically  and  the  meaning  of  guilt  in 
the  actual  becoming  of  a  self.44  His 
doctrine  of  prehension  has  to  do  with 
the  self's  perceiving  its  "world."  By 
"perceiving"  he  means  not  merely 
visual  or  auditory  perception  but  per- 
ception in  the  mode  of  "causal  effi- 
cacy." The  past  is  the  datum  for  each 
present.  The  present  feels  the  past 
viscerally;  that  is,  the  feeling-tone  of 
the  past  carries  (its  vector  quality) 
into  the  present  and  the  present  pre- 
hends  or  "feels"  or  resDcnds  to  the 


feeling-tone  so  presented  to  it.  The 
self  in  the  present  also  responds  to 
the  possibilities  looming  before  it  as 
it  stands  between  the  past  and  the 
future.  Thus,  the  self  in  essence  is  a 
self  in  relationship,  a  self  which  is 
always  responding — negatively,  posi- 
tively, gladly,  angrily,  etc.  This  is  not 
simply  a  reactive  self  though  it  can 
be  that.  It  is  not  simply  a  conform- 
ing self  or  there  would  be  no  novel- 
ty. It  is  a  self  with  the  ability  to  re- 
spond and  its  response  is  its  own 
unique  way  of  taking  its  world.  Pro- 
foundly, this  is  its  response-ability 
which  is  ontologically  prior  to  re- 
sponsibility in  any  moral  or  evalua- 
tive sense.  All  moral  or  evaluative 
judgments  must  be  made  outside  of 
this  prehending  self.  This  is  why  all 
such  judgments  are  abstractions.  In 
Whitehead's  own  thought  only  God 
is  with  the  percipient  being  in  any 
immanent  sense.  Therefore,  all  our 
judgments  must  veer  toward  legalism 
and  moralism;  they  must  measure 
departures  from  objective  standards; 
and  they  must  do  so  almost  exclu- 
sively in  terms  of  appearances  only. 
Making  judgments  about  behavior  is 
necessary  for  protecting  the  self  or 
society  when  the  self  cannot  handle 
its  responses,  as  in  criminality  or  in- 
sanity; but  this  is  not  for  the  sake 
of  punitive  retribution.  Evaluation  of 
behavior    is    necessary    for    making 


44See  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1929), 
pp.  184ff.,  255ff.,  334ff. 
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new,  whether  healing  medically  or 
saving  theologically;  but  this  is  not 
for  the  sake  of  condemnation.  The 
Christian  insists  that  judgment  be- 
longs to  God  who  in  Jesus  Christ 
has  both  judged  the  world  and 
brought  to  the  world  forgiveness. 
Furthermore,  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  is  the  indefatigable  Worker 
throughout  the  history  of  every  self, 
bringing  judgment  to  bear  and  rec- 
onciliation. Guilt  and  responsibility 
in  the  ontological  structure  proposed 
by  Whitehead  mean  that  God's  judg- 
ment of  guilt  is  made  possible  be- 
cause He  is  with  the  percipient  being 
in  the  context  of  his  decision-making 
and  He  alone  knows  the  interior  na- 
ture of  the  responses  made  by  the 
self. 

Xhe  problem  of  inherited 
guilt  and  responsibility  is  one  with 
which  the  Augustinian-Calvinistic  in- 
terpretation wrestled.  For  Augustine 
man's  nature  is  faulted,  and  this 
faulted  nature  is  passed  on  through 
concupiscence  in  marriage.  Humanity 
is  condemned  and  bound  "in  the  fet- 
ters of  inherited  guilt  .  .  ,".45  The  in- 
fant belonging  to  the  "ruined  mass" 


is  guilty.46  Because  God  constituted 
Adam  the  representative  of  the  race, 
his  fall  is  also  our  undoing.  This 
formulation,  while  extremely  vul- 
nerable,47 takes  most  seriously  the 
problem  of  the  past.  Hobart  Mow- 
rer  does  not  give  any  weight  to 
this  problem,  the  bondage  of  the 
will,  or  a  psychic  past,  and  conse- 
quently he  can  write  glibly  of  the 
"absurdity  of  the  Reformation  doc- 
trine of  human  guilt  and  divine 
grace."4S  Freud,  on  the  other  hand, 
assumed  a  "psyche  of  the  mass  in 
which  psychic  processes  occur  as  in 
the  psychic  life  of  the  individual. 
Moreover,  we  let  the  sense  of  guilt 
for  a  deed  survive  for  thousands  of 
years,  remaining  effective  in  genera- 
tions which  could  not  have  known 
anything  of  this  deed."49 

Whitehead's  way  of  seeing  the  self 
emerging  with  reference  to  its  past, 
what  he  calls  causal  efficacy,  provides 
a  new  tool  for  dealing  with  inherited 
guilt  and  responsibility.  The  self  re- 
sponds to  a  past  that  is  laden  with 
guilt50  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  a 
self  could  avoid  guilt-type  reactions 
in  response  to  such  a  past  which 
moves    into   the    ever    new   present. 


45Augustine,  Enchiridion,  ch.  9,  para.  28. 

46 Augustine,  "On  Original  Sin,"  ch.  36,  Anti-Pelagian  Works.  Cf.  John  Calvin,  Insti- 
tutes of  the  Christian  Religion,  tr.  by  John  Allen  (Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board, 
n.d.),I,  bk.  II,  ch.  1,  VII. 

47Cf.  Brunner,  Man  in  Revolt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  119ff.;  1423.;  I45ff.;  E.  LaB.  Cherbonnier, 
Hardness  of  Heart  (Garden  City:  Doubleday,  1955),  ch.  VIII  and  passim. 

4SMowrer,  op.  cit.,  p.  175. 

49Freud,  Totem  and  Taboo,  p.  203. 

50What  constitutes  the  past  guilty  is  dealt  with  supra,  I  and  II. 
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The  ontological  structure  of  re- 
sponse-ability assures  this.  The  form 
of  the  response,  e.g.,  guilt,  conforms 
to  the  past  but  still  maintains  its  own 
discrete  configuration.  Inherited  guilt 
and  responsibility  are  together  at  an 
ontological  depth,  guilt  being  one 
way  this  self  responds  to  his  "world." 
This  means  profoundly  that  a  sense 
of  guilt  inbedded  in  the  becoming 
self  is  the  self's  responsibility:  the 
feeling-tone  of  the  self  is  guilt,  for 
that  is  how  it  has  embraced  its  world. 
The  feeling-tone  of  the  past  has  elic- 
ited a  correspondence  that  accords  or 
agrees  with  (responded),  that  is 
compatible  with,  its  own  nucleus  of 
feeling. 

VI 

GUILT  AND  THE  MINISTRY 
OF  THE  CHURCH 

If  guilt  derives  from  a  faulty  rela- 
tionship, whether  that  be  with  God 
or  within  the  human  family,  the 
Church  is  on  the  wrong  track  when 
it  deals  with  guilt  as  though  it  were 
simply  a  deviation  from  a  prescribed 
norm,  law,  or  ritual.  Lewis  Sherrill 
notes  that  the  Jews,  as  a  protection 
against  the  sense  of  guilt  before  God, 
barricaded  themselves  with  the 
Torah,  which  expanded  through  the 
centuries  from  the  Law  of  the  Pen- 


tateuch through  the  minute  Mishnah 
to  the  vastly  expanded  Talmud.51 
Moralism,  legalism  and  ritualism  con- 
spire against  the  healing  of  guilt.  First, 
they  misunderstand  guilt,  for  they 
suppose  that  guilt  is  primarily  devi- 
ation, whereas  guilt  is  fundamentally 
located  in  a  malignant  relationship. 
Second,  they  continue  guilt  by  pro- 
viding counteracting  rituals  of  obe- 
dience to  external  laws,  regulations, 
forms,  etc.  These  counteracting  rit- 
uals may  be  obsessive  acts,  and  there- 
fore unconscious,  which  begin  as  de- 
fensive measures.  ( It  was  in  this  con- 
text that  Freud  once  called  religion 
a  "universal  obsessional  neurosis."52) 
Or  they  may  be  the  dull  habit  of  reli- 
gion. In  any  case  they  actually  defend 
against  the  pain  of  guilt  feelings  but 
bring  no  healing.  Third,  they  prevent 
the  self  from  dealing  with  guilt,  as 
well  as  the  sense  of  guilt,  through 
healing  relationships  and  thus  keep 
the  self  from  its  true  humanity  be- 
fore God,  toward  its  fellows,  in  itself. 
Moralism,  paradoxically,  prevents  the 
self  from  becoming  moral;  for  mor- 
ality, as  Tillich  has  shown,  is  the 
process  of  centering  the  self,  of  con- 
stituting the  self  as  a  person.  Moral- 
ity is  the  "totality  of  those  acts  in 
which  a  potentially  personal  life 
process  becomes  an  actual  person."53 
I  believe  one  of  the  Church's  most 


51Sherrill,  op.  tit.,  p.  195.  "Freud,  "Obsessive  Acts,"  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 

53Tillich,   Systematic  Theology    (Chicago:   University   Press,    1963),   III,   38;   cf.   his 

Theology  of  Culture  (New  York:  Oxford,  1959),  ch.  X;  Nels  F.  S.  Ferre,  The  Sun 

and  the  Umbrella  (New  York:  Harper,  1953),  passim. 
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basic  problems  is  how  to  have  its 
theological  and  moral  structures 
without  their  getting  in  the  way  of 
a  person's  development  or  his  rela- 
tionship with  God  and  his  fellows. 
Theological  formulations  and  moral 
imperatives  are  means  to  the  end  of 
a  new  humanity.  But  they  are  not  the 
end.  They  may  be  channels  of  com- 
munication, means  of  insight,  boun- 
daries of  relationship.  When  they  be- 
come more,  they  are  usurpers  exercis- 
ing the  heavy  hand  of  tyranny  over 
the  self  in  its  relationships.  The 
Church's  temptation  is  idolatry. 
Whether  it  is  idolatry  of  the  high 
places  or  the  low,  guilt  is  fastened  on 
in  wrong  places,  in  wrong  terms,  un- 
der wrong  conditions.  The  idol  may 
be  sobriety,  or  industry,  or  chastity, 
or  honesty,  or  tithing,  or  sabbath  ob- 
servance, or  any  other  of  the  innu- 
merable virtues,  none  of  which  are 
much  more  than  doodling  when  com- 
pared with  the  weightier  matters  of 
love  of  God  and  neighbor.  Fetishes 
such  as  these  keep  primal,  phylogen- 
etic  or  developmental  guilt  from  be- 
ing faced.  If  guilt  is  before  God, 
idolatry  points  away  from  God.  If 
guilt  is  derived  from  childhood,  then 
idols  bar  the  way  against  the  arrival 
of  help  by  encouraing  the  wrong  fo- 
cus of  the  self's  problems.  Laziness 
is  illustrative.  The  dictionary  defini- 
tion is:  "Averse  to  labour,  indolent; 
idle;  inactive,  slothful."  This  simply 
describes  behavior,  with  the  implied 
judgment  that  this  is  not  good  be- 


havior. Western  middle  class  society 
in  general  and  the  church  in  partic- 
ular would  eschew  laziness  as  at  least 
a  moral  defect.  I  am  wondering,  how- 
ever, if  laziness  has  any  meaning  at 
all  except  as  a  popular  judgment  and 
condemnation.  The  word  slothful  is 
used  to  describe  laziness,  but  it  also 
describes  the  "man  of  sin"  for  Barth. 
Sin  is  a  profound  defiance,  hostility, 
guilt.  But  the  mere  castigation  of  la- 
ziness ignores  the  deeper  source  of 
indolence.  For  the  mistrusting, 
shamed,  guilty  little  boy  whose  de- 
velopmental history  has  taught  him 
that  inaction  (another  description  of 
laziness)  is  the  only  safe  way  to  live, 
the  charge  of  laziness  is  not  only  mis- 
placed but  is  actually  cruel.  Yet  that 
little  boy,  identified  as  lazy,  will  live 
up  to  that  identification.  He  will  be 
averse  to  labor.  And  because  indus- 
try is  a  good,  he  will  always  be 
judged  guilty.  From  beginning  to 
end,  this  kind  of  judgment,  these 
kinds  of  criteria,  this  way  of  dealing 
with  guilt,  are  false.  The  church  con- 
tributes to  this  falseness  in  misrepre- 
senting the  issues,  continuing  the 
wrong  criteria,  getting  in  the  way  of 
redemptive  and  healing  processes. 

The  second  consideration  is  that 
guilt,  like  hostility,  needs  a  commu- 
nity of  acceptance.  English  and  Eng- 
lish define  acceptance  as  "an  attitude 
or  a  relationship  that  recognizes  the 
worth  of  a  person  without  implying 
approval  of  particular  behaviors,  and 
without     implying     personal     aflfec- 
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tion."54  This  definition  stands  naked. 
It  needs  to  be  clothed.  To  clothe  it 
in  psychological  dress  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  Church  precisely  be- 
cause what  theology  brings  to  ac- 
ceptance makes  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference to  the  concept  itself.  Tillich 
would  replace  the  terminology  of  jus- 
tification with  acceptance.55  This  sug- 
gests something  of  the  word's  depth, 
for  it  is  God  who  justifies,  God  who 
accepts.  While  we  are  unacceptable 
before  the  law,  while  we  are  sinners, 
God  accepts  us.  Our  sin  is  forgiven, 
our  distance  from  God  overcome,  our 
guilt  borne  by  Him.  His  acceptance 
of  us  has  come  at  awe-ful  cost.  Thus 
His  judgment  is  involved  in  accept- 
ance. Christian  acceptance,  therefore, 
is  compounded  of  a  dynamic,  a  mod- 
el, and  a  mission.  The  dynamic  is 
God's  forgiveness  of  us,  accepting  us 
as  we  are,  which  conceptually  can 
free  us  from  the  need  to  judge  since 
we  have  been  judged  and  are  ac- 
cepted. Thus,  the  dynamic  of  Chris- 
tian acceptance  is  not  humanistic 
love,  however  valuable  that  is,  but 


is  the  divine  forgiveness  itself.  The 
model  for  Christian  acceptance  is 
God's  way  with  us  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  counseling  room  may  give  us 
great  insight  into  acceptance,  but 
the  primary  model  is  Jesus  Christ. 
The  mission  of  Christian  acceptance 
is  to  be  the  neighbor  to  whoever 
happens  to  be  in  need,  be  he  outcast 
or  enemy.  For  he,  too,  is  the  creation 
of  God,  the  object  of  God's  forgive- 
ness and  acceptance,  and  his  worth 
derives  precisely  from  this  relation- 
ship. This  puts  the  "worth  of  a  per- 
son" in  an  inviolable  context,  and 
keeps  it  from  being  so  vulnerable  to 
the  caprice  of  human  pretension  and 
cynicism.5  6  Guilt — primal,  psycho- 
logical, situational — needs  a  climate 
of  acceptance  so  that  confession57 
can  be  made,  the  sense  of  guilt  be  ex- 
pressed without  fear  of  further  guilt 
feelings,  forgiveness,  divine  and  hu- 
man, be  found,  and  continuing  sup- 
port be  experienced  through  acts  ex- 
pressing the  relationship  of  forgive- 
ness. 


54Horace  B.  English  and  Ava  Champney  English,  A  Comprehensive  Dictionary  of 
Psychological  and  Psychoanalytical  Terms  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  1958), 
ad  loc. 

55Paul  Tillich,  Systematic  Theology,  III,  224. 

56One  needs  only  to  remember  the  decades  of  1930  and  1940  in  Germany  to  be 
reminded  how  slippery  is  the  phrase,  "worth  of  a  person." 

57By  "confession"  I  mean  private  (as  in  prayer),  one-to-one,  liturgical,  sharing  as  part 
of  a  group  experience  (as  in  a  class),  etc. 
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The  fall  of  man  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  subject  for 
imaginative  literature.  Milton  writes 
of  the  fall  of  man  from  innocence  to 
guilt  in  Book  IX  of  Paradise  Lost. 
When  the  serpent  comes  upon  Eve 
working  in  the  garden,  an  innocent 
Eve  "veiled  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance," 
he  ingratiates  himself  with  her  and 
argues  falsely  that  "God  therefore 
cannot  hurt  ye,  and  be  just."  As  Eve 
contemplates  the  tree,  the  serpent  has 
no  need  to  coax  any  more.  She  longs 
for  the  fruit  until 

.  .  .  her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth     reaching     to     the     fruit,     she 

plucked,  she  eat. 
Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from 

her  seat 
Sighing    through    all    her   works    gave 

signs  of  woe 
That  all  was  lost.  (IX.  780ff.) 

In  Milton's  poetic  picturing  of  the 
Biblical  story,  man  is  shown  to  be 
especially  susceptible  to  suggestion 
and  to  rationalization.  With  only  a 
nudge  from  Satan,  Eve  chooses  to  dis- 
obey. Because  of  disobedience,  the 
garden  can  no  longer  be  a  habitation 
for  man;  because  of  his  sin,  he  can- 
not live  in  the  place  of  innocence;  be- 
cause of  his  guilt,  he  spends  his  time 
on  earth  in  despair.  In  this  fall  from 
innocence  to  guilt,  Milton  draws  a 
tragic  picture  of,  in  Northrup  Frye's 


phrase,  "a  use  of  freedom  to  lose 
freedom";  Adam  and  Eve  enter  a 
world  in  which  their  very  existence 
upsets  the  balance  of  nature,  their 
lives  there  made  tragic  because  they 
have  the  knowledge  of  a  lost  way 
which  was  infinitely  better. 

The  classic  "fall"  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  tragedy  in  the  fall  of  a 
good  man  from  a  high  to  a  low  place, 
a  fall  which  comes  about  partially 
through  his  wrong  choice,  but  a  fall 
for  which  nothing  he  has  done  or 
will  do  can  fully  account.  No  better 
example  of  the  classic  tragic  fall  can 
be  cited  than  Shakespeare's  King 
Lear.  At  the  beginning  of  the  play, 
Lear  is  an  absolute  monarch,  walking 
in  regal  pride,  accustomed  to  obedi- 
ence, apparently  secure  in  the  love 
of  his  daughters  and  of  his  subjects. 
He  is  blinded  to  true  values  and 
makes  a  rash  choice.  Lear  gives  away 
his  kingdom  and  his  armies  to  un- 
grateful daughters,  disinherits  his  true 
daughter  Cordelia,  and  banishes  Kent, 
his  loyal  subject.  With  this  wrong 
choice,  Lear  abdicates  his  power;  he 
is  caught  in  the  grip  of  things  as 
they  are.  His  life  is  plunged  into  an 
inexorable  process  of  fall.  He  is  de- 
livered in  the  autumn  of  his  life  into 
the  hands  of  monstrous  daughters, 
stripped  of  power,  of  love,  of  loyalty, 
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of  wealth,  and  finally,  of  his  sanity. 
From  the  wrongs  unloosed  through 
choice  there  is  no  rescue.  "They  told 
me  I  was  everything,"  cries  Lear,  "  'tis 
a  lie;  I  am  not  ague-proof!"  (Act  IV, 
Scene  VI.)  Lear,  the  classic  hero,  is 
bound  upon  his  wheel  of  fire,  turn- 
ing through  insanity,  crying  like  a 
wounded  animal,  "Is  man  no  more 
than  this?" 

William  Golding,  in  Lord  of  the 
Flies,  bases  his  modern  novel  struc- 
turally upon  the  fall  from  innocence 
to  guilt.  In  this  novel,  the  effect  is 
compounded  because  those  who 
"fall"  are  children,  young  "innocents" 
stranded  on  an  island  with  no  grown- 
ups to  spoil  their  fun,  adventurous 
spirits  who  splash  in  the  water  and 
hunt  for  fruit.  The  fall  occurs  in  a 
matter  of  months,  not  because  of 
wrong  choice,  but  "naturally."  Events 
assume  a  nightmarish  quality.  One 
boy,  Jack,  has  the  exciting  job  of 
shedding  the  blood  of  pigs;  and  he 
trails  their  olive  green,  smooth,  and 
steaming  droppings  "as  though  he 
loved  them."  Finally,  killing  pigs  is 
not  enough.  One  boy,  Simon,  the  vi- 
sionary who  frees  the  rotting  body 
of  the  parachutist  from  its  imprison- 
ment in  the  rocks  and  so  frees  the 
boys  from  their  fear  of  "death,"  is 
himself  murdered  in  a  frenzy  of  rit- 
ual. Little  savages  search  the  island 
with  sharpened  spears;  only  Piggy, 
the  embodiment  of  reasonableness, 
remains  with  Ralph,  the  boys'  vul- 
nerable leader.   In  wanton,  senseless 


destruction,  the  boys  dash  out  Pig- 
gy's brains  with  a  rock.  At  this  point, 
Golding  intervenes.  A  naval  officer, 
who  represents,  not  salvation,  but  the 
adult  world  on  a  bigger  "island,"  ar- 
rives to  "rescue"  the  boys: 

Ralph  looked  at  the  naval  officer 
dumbly.  For  a  moment  he  had  a  fleet- 
ing picture  of  the  strange  glamour  that 
had  once  invested  the  beaches.  But  the 
island  was  scorched  up  like  dead  wood 
— Simon  was  dead — and  Jack  had — 
The  tears  began  to  flow  and  sobs  shook 
him.  He  gave  himself  up  to  them  now 
for  the  first  time  on  the  island;  great, 
shuddering  spasms  of  grief  that  seemed 
to  wrench  his  whole  body.  His  voice 
rose  under  the  black  smoke  before  the 
burning  wreckage  of  the  island;  and 
infected  by  that  emotion,  the  other  lit- 
tle boys  began  to  shake  and  sob  too. 
And  in  the  middle  of  them,  with  filthy 
body,  matted  hair,  and  unwiped  nose, 
Ralph  wept  for  the  end  of  innocence, 
the  darkness  of  man's  heart,  and  the 
fall  through  the  air  of  the  true,  wise 
friend  called  Piggy.  (Pp.  186,  187.) 

Albert  Camus,  in  his  novel  The 
Fall,  employs  the  classic  structure  of 
the  fall  of  a  good  man  from  a  high 
to  a  low  place.  His  hero,  the  narrator 
of  the  novel,  is  Jean-Baptiste  Clem- 
ence  or  "John  the  Baptist,  crying," — 
a  lawyer,  formerly  of  Paris,  now  a 
wanderer  in  Amsterdam.  Though  he 
uses  the  classic  structure  of  the  fall 
of  a  good  man,  "good"  for  Camus  is 
simply  an  illusion  assumed  by  man 
to  protect  himself  from  the  insanity 
waiting  for  Lear.  Camus  is  engaged, 
in  this  modern  novel,  in  making  man 
fall,  bent  on  kicking  man  out  of  his 
false   Eden,   intent   on   shoving  him 
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toward  that  moment  when  man  will 
understand  himself  and  see  himself 
for  what  he  is.  His  hero  does  not 
plunge  from  a  high  to  a  low  place; 
he  is  forced  by  the  ironies  in  life  to 
fall  painfully,  slowly,  agonizingly 
through  one  illusion  to  another.  That 
Jean-Baptiste  arrives  in  hell  is  clear 
enough.  The  concentric  canals  of 
Amsterdam  are  the  concrete  symbols 
for  a  Dante-like  hell,  the  "heart  of 
things,"  where  men  "come  from  the 
four  corners  of  Europe  to  the  last  cir- 
cle," and  stop  "facing  the  inner  sea, 
on  the  drab  strand." 

In  Paris,  Jean-Baptiste  had  been  a 
professional  man  of  exemplary  be- 
havior, eminently  respectable,  above 
reproach.  Amidst  the  "details  of  daily 
life"  he  helped  blind  people  across 
the  street,  rushed  forward  to  where 
the  cane  hesitated  on  the  edge  of  the 
sidewalk,  hurried  so  that  he  would 
be  a  second  ahead  of  any  other  char- 
itable hand.  Jean-Baptiste  was  at  the 
height  of  his  powers,  in  perfect 
health,  generously  gifted,  skilled  in 
physical  and  mental  powers,  funda- 
mentally pleased  with  himself,  hold- 
ing sway,  Camus  writes,  "bathed  in 
a  light  as  of  Eden."  In  that  false 
Eden,  an  Eden  of  his  own  illusion, 
Jean-Baptiste  had  felt  personally 
marked  out  by  a  feeling  of  authority 
from  a  higher  decree. 

But  one  evening,  as  he  was  walk- 
ing on  a  bridge  in  Paris,  complete, 
happy,  smoking  his  "cigarette  of  sat- 
isfaction," a  laugh  burst  out  behind 


him.  He  wheeled  around,  but  there 
was  no  one  there.  He  heard  it  once 
again;  that  night  he  heard  laughter 
under  his  windows,  and  every  once 
in  a  while,  he  heard  it  within  him. 
With  that  laughter  begins  his  forced 
fall  from  illusion  to  reality,  from  de- 
lusion to  self-knowledge,  from  false 
Eden  to  hell. 

His  essential  discovery  about  him- 
self came  one  night  after  most  of  his 
illusions  had  been  chipped  away.  He 
was  walking  slowly  along  the  left 
bank  by  way  of  the  Pont  Royal.  He 
passed  a  figure  in  black,  a  young 
woman  leaning  over  the  railing  and 
staring  at  the  river.  After  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  went  on.  When  he 
had  gone  about  fifty  yards,  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a  body  striking  the  wa- 
ter. He  stopped  but  did  not  turn 
around.  Jean-Baptiste  recalls  for  his 
friend : 

Almost  at  once  I  heard  a  cry,  repeated 
several  times,  which  was  going  down- 
stream; then  it  suddenly  ceased.  The 
silence  that  followed,  as  the  night  sud- 
denly stood  still,  seemed  interminable. 
I  wanted  to  run  and  yet  didn't  stir.  I 
was  trembling,  I  believe  from  cold  and 
shock.  I  told  myself  that  I  had  to  be 
quick  and  I  felt  an  irresistible  weakness 
steal  over  me.  I  have  forgotten  what  I 
thought  then.  "Too  late,  too  far"  .  .  . 
or  something  of  the  sort.  I  was  still 
listening  as  I  stood  motionless.  Then, 
slowly  under  the  rain,  I  went  away. 
(Pp.  10,  11.) 

Choice,  in  Camus'  novel,  does  not 
come  at  a  high  point,  in  a  good  man's 
life,  nor  is  it  a  choice  which  begins 
his  fall.  Choice,  in  The  Fall,  comes  to 
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man  at  his  lowest  point,  a  choice 
which  may  end  his  fall,  a  choice 
which  would  restore  value  to  his  life, 
a  choice  whose  meaning  is  illumi- 
nated by  the  words  of  Christ,  "He 
who  loses  his  life  shall  find  it."  But 
it  is  also  a  choice  which  Camus  sug- 
gests man  is  incapable  of  making; 
he  can  only  go  on  living  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  "suppressed  drives 
sometimes  leave  one  strangely  ach- 
ing." By  his  negative  choice,  Jean- 
Baptiste  is  stripped  bare;  he  knows 
what  he  is,  not  the  good,  respectable, 
markedly  different  man,  but  one  who 
is  deluded,  one  who  loves  only  him- 
self, and  one  who  is  remarkably  like 
everyone  else. 

Rightly  understood,  the  fall 
from  innocence  to  guilt  enables 
the  human  being  to  observe  his  catas- 
trophe and  to  evaluate  himself  with  a 
self -condemnatory  confession.  Adam, 
both  in  the  Genesis  story  and  in  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost,  is  allowed  a 
strand  of  hope,  a  thread  finally  un- 
ravelled in  the  gospels  of  the  New 
Testament  and  echoed  by  Milton  in 
Paradise  Regained.  In  Shakespeare's 
King  Lear,  the  fall  of  a  good  man 
from  a  high  to  a  low  place  is  tragic, 
but  it  does  not  result  in  meaningless- 
ness.  At  the  end  of  the  play,  Lear 
still  has  the  strength  to  protest;  he 
finds  human  dignity  in  his  involve- 
ment with  suffering  humanity;  his 
sanity  is  restored  and  he  plans,  with 
his  human  reason,  to  take  upon  him- 


self the  "mystery  of  things,"  to  be- 
come "God's  spy."  Rightly  under- 
stood, classic  tragedy  enables  man  to 
evaluate  himself  sanely,  allows  him 
to  be  purged  of  terror  and  despair,  to 
be  restored  through  pity  to  a  life, 
however  brief,  of  reason  and  value. 

No  such  alleviations  may  be  found 
in  Lord  of  the  Plies  and  in  The  Pall. 
These  modern  novels  exhibit  no  "be- 
lief" in  traditional  Christian  faith, 
that  body  of  doctrine  which  articu- 
lates Adam's  hope,  nor  do  they  have 
the  Renaissance  confidence  in  rea- 
soning man.  Golding's  novel  pin- 
points the  terrible  theme  of  a  deter- 
ministic fall,  a  fall  which  seemingly 
wipes  away  man's  possibility  of  re- 
generation, a  fall  which  destroys  his 
ability  to  accept  the  compassionate 
action  of  love,  a  fall  which  increases 
his  capacity  to  bring  down  with  him 
everything  which  is  wise  and  reason- 
able and  intelligent.  Unless  it  is  the 
transfiguration  of  Simon  (who  ap- 
pears to  be  a  Christ-figure)  in  his 
death,  there  is  no  slender  strand  of 
hope  in  Golding's  novel;  only  the 
sound  of  children's  weeping  fills  the 
air. 

Camus'  The  Pall  is  a  critique  of  all 
the  false  qualities  which  man  invents 
or  he  supposes  exist  about  himself 
which  create  him  an  "Eden."  Self- 
knowledge  in  this  novel  brings  no 
cleansing  confession  for  sin,  no  purg- 
ing of  despair  through  pity.  Unlike 
Lear,  Jean-Baptiste  does  not  protest 
his  lot;  self-knowledge  is  an  admis- 
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sion  of  guilt,  a  submission  to  torture, 
that  point  at  which  hell  becomes 
man's  only  reality.  At  the  end  of  the 
novel,  in  sardonic  cynicism,  Jean- 
Baptiste  acknowledges  that  if  he  had 
a  second  chance  on  that  bridge  to 
save  both  the  girl  and  himself,  he 
would  make  the  same  negative 
choice,  and  doves  beat  vainly  against 
the  windows  of  his  room. 

These  concepts  of  man  and  his 
world  in  Paradise  Lost,  King  Lear, 
Lord  of  the  Flies,  and  The  Fall,  ap- 
proached through  the  structure  of  the 
"fall,"  together  suggest  that  no  one 
is  exempted  from  the  process  of  fall, 
not  an  Adam  nor  an  Eve,  not  a  King 
nor  a  lawyer,  not  even  children  in 
their  years  of  innocence.  They  fur- 
ther suggest  that  man  and  his  "Eden" 
are  incompatible,  whether  Eden  is 
the  garden,  the  home  of  daughters, 
an  island  paradise,  or  the  respectable 
life.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  New 
England  divine,  in  a  famous  sermon, 
portrayed  man  held  over  the  abyss  in 
the  "hands  of  an  angry  God."  In  Lord 
of  the  Flies,  and  in  The  Fall,  the 
hands  of  God  have  been  jerked  away. 
In  Lord  of  the  Flies,  man  gropes  in 
the  abyss,  killing  all  who  would  act 
to  help  him,  weeping  in  the  midst 
of  his  faith,  "rescued,"  not  by  a  sav- 
ior, but  by  an  older  version  of  him- 
self who  leads  the  way  to  a  darker 
abyss. 


In  The  Fall,  man  knows  himself 
almost  too  well;  in  his  self-knowl- 
edge he  lives  cramped  in  pain  in  the 
"little-ease,"  spitting  in  helpless  faces 
before  he  is  spit  upon,  paralyzed  by 
his  guilt,  incapacitated  by  his  despair, 
inured  by  his  cynicism  to  the  wings 
of  the  spirit,  wandering  unpurged, 
unreleased,  and  unredeemed.  Like  the 
ancient  mariner,  man  becomes 
"judge-penitent,"  constrained  to  tell 
his  story  to  others.  Unlike  the  ancient 
mariner,  modern  man  cannot  teach 
love  and  reverence  to  all  things  that 
"God  made  and  loveth";  rather,  he 
initiates  each  man  into  the  "democ- 
racy of  guilt." 

These  two  modern  novels  picture 
man  as  "victim."  In  the  one,  man  is 
vicious,  savage,  amoral;  in  the  other, 
stoical,  honest,  and  enduring,  but  still 
"victim."  In  the  older  works  of  liter- 
ature, Paradise  Lost  and  King  Lear, 
man  is  seen,  not  as  victim  but  as  sin- 
ful creature,  capable  of  responding  to 
a  creating  God.  A  victim  is  pathetic; 
he  can  only  be  pitied.  A  fallen  crea- 
ture is  tragic,  but  he  can  be  loved 
and  "saved."  Within  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  fall,  these  writings  add  to 
our  understanding  of  man,  illuminate 
the  nature  of  our  "insane"  world, 
and  enable  us  to  hear  the  voice  of 
common  agony  in  the  midst  of 
changing  values. 


Book  Reviews  and  Notes 


Anchor  Bible — Genesis.  Introduction,  translation,  and  notes  by  E.  A.  Speiser. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1964.  Pp.  lxxvi  +  379.  $6.00. 


The  long  awaited  and  much  publi- 
cized first  volume  of  the  Anchor 
Bible  is  available.  This  volume,  her- 
alded as  an  international  and  inter- 
faith  project  for  the  general  reader, 
does  not  disappoint.  The  translation 
is  exact  and  yet  literary  even  though 
some  caveats  may  be  entered  by  other 
scholars. 

The  book  is  set  in  its  Mesopota- 
mian  and  Hurrian  milieu.  Dr.  Speiser 
with  his  Hurrian  specialty  may  per- 
haps overstress  the  Hurrian,  but  does 
not  begin  a  new  school  to  replace 
the  pan-Babylonian  and  pan-Egyp- 
tian errors  of  the  past. 

There  are  many  places  where  the 
text  cries  out  for  comment;  and  it  is 
too  easy  an  out  on  the  part  of  the 
author  to  label  and  thus  ignore  "ap- 
pended notices"  (as  with  Shechem 
and  the  sons  of  Hamor),  or  to  say, 
"Exhaustive  detail  would  be  neither 
suitable  nor  feasible  within  the  pres- 
ent framework,  the  comment  and 
notes  have  been  held  down  to  bare 
essentials." 

The  archaeological  and  linguistic 
information  is  excellently  handled. 
But  the  lack  of  theological  interpreta- 
tion is  generally  to  be  deplored. 
Whether  this  is  the  fault  of  the  au- 


thor's training  or  of  an  attempted 
"neutrality"  for  a  "public  school  ver- 
sion" cannot  be  determined,  but  still 
must  be  regretted.  Only  a  few  brief 
pages,  xliii  ff  in  the  introduction, 
make  Genesis  anything  more  than  a 
Babylonian,  Hurrian,  or  Ugaritic  lit- 
erary piece.  The  question  "What 
does  this  mean?"  is  well  answered 
linguistically,  etymologically,  archae- 
ologically,  but  seldom  theologically. 

Although  Dr.  Speiser  states  on 
page  xxi  that  the  Pentateuch  "can- 
not be  dissected  at  this  late  date  with 
the  confident  assurance  that  all  its 
components  have  been  duly  isolated 
and  identified,"  he  seems  to  ignore 
this  fact  in  his  work  since  the  com- 
ment and  much  of  the  book  is  con- 
cerned with  unravelling  the  docu- 
mentary strands.  In  fact  the  goal  of 
the  author  at  times  seems  to  be  just 
that,  as  witness  an  almost  personifica- 
tion of  the  sources  on  page  377: 
"each  author  writes  finis  in  his  own 
characteristic  fashion." 

The  Introduction  is  clear,  succinct, 
and  fulfills  the  purpose  of  the  series. 
The  translation  at  times  rises  to  the 
poetic  excellency  of  the  original.  The 
notes  are  useful  even  to  the  scholar, 
especially  in  support  of  the  transla- 
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tion.  Only  the  "Comment"  is  disap- 
pointing. Nevertheless,  this  is  a  great 
beginning  to  a  special  kind  of  series. 


Dr.  Speiser  and  the  editors  are  to  be 
complimented. 

— C.  Umhau  Wolf. 


Anchor  Bible — Job.  Introduction,  translation,  and  notes  by  Marvin  H.  Pope. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1965.  Pp.  lxxxii  +  293.  $6.00. 


The  pattern  of  the  Anchor  Bible 
is  beginning  to  emerge.  After  reading 
Speiser's  Genesis  meticulously  from 
beginning  to  end,  I  limited  myself  to 
reading  the  rewarding  and  lengthy 
introductions  of  J.  Bright  (Jere- 
miah) and  R.  B.  Y.  Scott  (Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes ) ,  with  only  spot  checks 
of  the  translation  and  notes.  This  ex- 
perience suggests  the  primary  em- 
phasis of  the  Anchor  Bible:  how  is 
the  Hebrew  text  to  be  translated? 
Exegesis  is  at  a  minimum;  grammat- 
ical and  historical  considerations 
abound. 

Marvin  Pope's  long  introduction 
informs  the  reader  concerning  the 
usual  problems  of  the  book  of  Job. 
His  answers  are  succinct  and  clear, 
the  result  of  his  painstaking  labor 
with  the  text  itself.  As  for  integrity, 
chap.  28  and  also  the  Elihu  speeches 
are  recognized  as  interpolations  (but 
does  Elihu  "set  the  stage  for  the  di- 
vine discourses  by  anticipating  and 
bolstering  the  weak  points  in  their 
argument"?  p.  xxvii).  The  date  of 
the  book  is  "an  open  question,"  and 
the  "best  guess"  for  the  date  of  the 
Dialogue  is  the  seventh  century  (p. 
xxxvii).  It  is  difficult  to  agree  with 


Pope  that  "there  is  no  certainty  that 
the  author  was  an  Israelite"  (p. 
xxviii ) ;  I  don't  think  the  internation- 
al character  of  wisdom  is  enough  to 
eliminate  the  Yahwism  that  pervades 
the  book.  With  most  interpreters  the 
author  understands  the  prologue  and 
epilogue  as  belonging  to  an  old  folk 
tale  which  serves  as  the  framework 
for  the  Dialogue.  The  breakdown  of 
the  Dialogue  in  the  third  cycle  is 
remedied  by  attributing  25  and 
26:5-14  to  Bildad  and  27:8-23  (and 
perhaps  24:18-20,  22-25)  to  Zophar. 
The  parallel  literature  from  Mesopo- 
tamia is  summarized  and  cautious 
conclusions  are  drawn:  there  is  no 
evidence  of  direct  literary  depend- 
ence, but  it  is  "not  unlikely"  that  the 
author  of  Job  was  familiar  with  the 
Akkadian  "Poem  of  the  Righteous 
Sufferer,"  and  it  is  "quite  possible" 
that  he  had  some  acquaintance,  "most 
likely  indirect,"  with  the  "Babylon- 
ian Theodicy."  Pope  is  unable  to 
draw  any  conclusion  concerning  the 
precise  teaching  of  the  book,  but  he 
indicates  the  various  points  of  view 
represented  in  it:  disinterested  piety 
(1,  2),  the  refutation  of  individual 
retribution    (in  the  Dialogue),  etc. 
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He  rightly  points  out  that  the  book 
"presents  profundities  surpassing 
those  that  may  be  found  in  any  of 
its  parts"  (p.  lxxvii). 

The  format  consists  of  translation 
of  a  unit,  followed  by  notes  which 
are  largely  textual,  historical,  and 
geographical.  These  contain  many 
valuable  suggestions,  such  as  the  as- 
sociation of  the  figure  of  the  Satan 
with  the  Persian  royal  secret  police. 
The  notes  on  the  notoriously  difficult 
19:25,  26  are  surprisingly  brief.  Pope 
rightly  rejects  any  notion  of  immor- 
tality, but  he  cannot  bring  himself  to 
see  God  as  the  Vindicator.  The  go' el 
must  be  the  umpire  (9:33)  or  wit- 
ness (16:19)  or  angel  (23:13) — 
the  personal  god  of  Sumerian  theol- 
ogy who  is  man's  advocate  in  the 
assembly  of  the  gods.  I  don't  think 
this  does  justice  to  the  vision  of  God 
which  is  so  emphasized  in  19:27. 
One  misses  any  correlation  between 
these  lines  and  the  appearance  of 
Yahweh  in  chap.  38    (except  for  a 


note  on  42 : 5  which  presupposes  God 
is  the  vindicator! ) .  The  great  poem 
on  Wisdom  in  chap.  28  could  have 
been  rendered  better  by  re-arranging 
the  sequence  of  verses.  If  I  under- 
stand the  notes  correctly,  the  inacces- 
sibility of  mines  and  of  wisdom  are 
confused  on  p.  179. 

Of  all  the  books  in  the  projected 
Anchor  Bible  few  will  rival  Job  for 
difficulty  in  translation.  If  few  schol- 
ars would  envy  Marvin  Pope  his  task, 
fewer  still  have  the  right  to  criti- 
cize. His  is  the  kind  of  textual  anal- 
ysis which  time  alone  will  test.  Many 
will  doubtless  remain  skeptical  of  so- 
lutions based  on  Ugaritic  parallels, 
and  of  the  "provocative  originality" 
of  Tur-Sinai's  views  ( e.g.,  on  31:31), 
In  any  event  one  stands  in  admiration 
of  Pope's  capable  and  ingenious  ap- 
proach to  a  most  difficult  book,  and 
the  elaborate  illustration  from  Ugar- 
itic sources  will  be  much  appreciated. 

— Roland  E.  Murphy,  O.  Carm. 


Blair,  Edward  P.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  The  Book  of  Joshua. 

Dentan,  Robert  C.  The  First  and  Second  Books  of  the  Kings.  The  First  and 
Second  Books  of  the  Chronicles. 

Rylaarsdam,  J.  Coert.  The  Proverbs.  Ecclesiastes.  The  Song  of  Solomon. 

Wright,  G.  Ernest.  The  Book  of  Isaiah. 

Volumes  5,  7,  10,  and  11  of  The  Layman's  Bible  Commentary.  Richmond, 
Va.:  John  Knox  Press,  1964.  $2.00  each;  4  or  more,  $1.75  each. 
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With  the  publication  of  these  four 
volumes,  the  complete,  twenty-five 
volume  set  of  The  Layman's  Bible 
Commentary  has  now  become  avail- 
able. They  come  up  to  the  standards 
of  scholarship  and  readability  set  by 


the  volumes  which  have  appeared 
previously,  and  are  to  be  highly  rec- 
ommended to  pastors  and  laymen  as 
one  of  the  best  brief  commentaries 
on  the  Bible  now  available. 


Gottwald,  Norman  K.  All  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Earth.  Israelite  Prophecy  and 
International  Relations  in  the  Ancient  Near  East.  New  York:  Harper  &  Row, 
1964.  Pp.  448.  $7.00. 


The  title  of  this  book  promises 
that  it  is  not  just  another  general 
study  of  the  prophetic  message. 
Rather,  it  deals  with  one  specific  as- 
pect of  the  work  of  the  prophets: 
their  statements  about  and  participa- 
tion in  political  affairs,  and  especial- 
ly those  which  affected  international 
relations.  The  political  side  of  the 
prophets'  activity  has  been  little  dis- 
cussed in  the  past  except  in  the  writ- 
ings of  a  few  German  scholars,  per- 
haps because  their  political  advice 
seems  of  little  more  than  antiquarian 
significance  for  the  modern  Chris- 
tian. The  prophets  dealt  with  Israel 
as  a  political  entity,  and  the  differ- 
ences between  ancient  Israel  and  the 
United  States  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury are  so  evident  as  to  make  k  fool- 
ish to  try  to  make  a  direct  application 
of  the  prophets'  advice  to  modern  in- 
ternational affairs  (e.g.,  "no  foreign 
alliances").  So  this  aspect  of  the 
prophets'  work  has  seemed  to  many 
to  have  only  historical  interest.  Pro- 
fessor Gottwald,  however,  says  he  has 


undertaken  this  study  with  an  addi- 
tional goal  in  mind;  viz.,  "What  con- 
tribution can  the  Hebrew  prophets 
make  to  international  relations  to- 
day?" (p.  xiii).  Those  who  have  read 
his  essay  on  nuclear  pacifism  in  God 
and  the  H-  Bomb  (ed.  Donald  Keys; 
New  York:  Bellmeadows  Press, 
1961)  will  not  be  surprised  to  find 
this  Old  Testament  scholar  seeking  to 
turn  his  skills  to  the  service  of  a  sub- 
ject which  by  its  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity causes  most  of  us  to  quail. 
Any  conclusions  he  has  reached  on 
this  matter  remain  hidden  from  us  in 
the  present  work,  however,  which  is 
explicitly  devoted  to  a  descriptive 
analysis  of  the  prophets'  own  words 
and  actions  which  had  political  sig- 
nificance. He  promises  that  elsewhere 
he  will  present  the  modern  implica- 
tions of  the  present  study. 

The  book  has  three  main  divisions. 
The  first  is  a  survey  of  the  political 
structures  of  the  nations  of  the  an- 
cient Near  East,  and  of  the  types  of 
international    relations    which     had 
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been  developed  among  these  earliest 
civilizations.  It  becomes  clear  as  the 
work  develops  that  such  a  study  pro- 
vides an  understanding  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  prophets'  political  or- 
acles which  is  essential  to  their  prop- 
er interpretation.  It  is  a  concise  and 
well-balanced  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Chapters  II-IV  contain  the  author's 
detailed  studies  of  political  prophecy 
in  Israel,  from  Balaam  to  Isaiah  of 
the  Exile.  The  restoration  of  the  ex- 
iles to  Palestine  in  538  B.C.  is  chos- 
en as  a  cutting  off  place  without  ex- 
planation. If  the  reason  is  that  after 
538  Israel  is  no  longer  a  political  en- 
tity in  the  same  sense  that  it  was  be- 
fore the  exile,  then  one  could  argue 
that  Second  Isaiah  should  have  been 
omitted.  This  rather  abrupt  ending  of 
the  discussion  of  the  individual 
prophets  without  explanation  gives 
an  otherwise  admirably  thorough 
work  a  certain  sense  of  incomplete- 
ness. 

To  survey  the  thought  of  all  the 
prophets  on  this  subject  is  an  ex- 
tensive undertaking,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  his  interpretation  of  cer- 
tain prophets  appears  more  adequate 
than  others.  To  this  reviewer,  the  sec- 
tion on  Isaiah  of  Jerusalem  is  the 
high  point  of  the  book,  presenting 
the  most  satisfactory  interpretation  of 
the  political  activities  of  this  proph- 
et he  has  seen.  The  discussion  of 
Amos  combines  several  helpful  new 
ideas,  and  surely  brings  us  nearer  a 


correct  understanding  of  his  view  of 
the  nations;  while  the  section  on 
Jeremiah,  although  not  containing 
much  that  is  new,  is  a  thoroughly 
competent  treatment  of  the  much- 
discussed  political  activities  of  that 
prophet.  The  studies  of  Ezekiel  and 
Second  Isaiah  are  a  bit  less  thorough 
and  also,  in  the  case  of  Ezekiel,  less 
original;  in  the  case  of  Second  Isaiah, 
less  convincing. 

Gottwald  stresses  the  political  real- 
ism of  the  prophets,  a  realism  based 
on  their  perception  that  Yahweh  is 
master  of  history,  despite  the  machi- 
nations of  Israelite  leaders  or  their 
enemies.  At  the  same  time  he  helps 
us  to  understand  the  inability  of  even 
faithful  Yahwists  such  as  Hezekiah 
or  Zedekiah  to  follow  the  advice  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  The  prophet 
could  face  the  political  situation  more 
realistically  than  the  king  precisely 
because  he  did  not  have  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  political  decisions 
(p.  388).  The  prophet  could  speak 
the  truth  without  qualms,  but  the 
practical  politician  could  not  always 
act  unequivocally  on  that  truth.  Isa- 
iah could  assure  Jerusalem  that  it 
would  be  saved,  but  can  a  king  wor- 
thy of  the  name  dare  to  make  no 
preparations  to  defend  his  city?  Jere- 
miah could  promise  truthfully  that 
the  Jews  would  be  better  off  subser- 
vient to  Babylon,  but  it  was  not  he 
but  Zedekiah  who  would  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  becoming  a  quisling. 
By  means  of  such  analyses  as  these 
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we  are  led  to  understand  better  the 
perceptiveness  of  the  prophets  and 
their  skill  in  interpreting  better  the 
international  situation  accurately,  and 
also  to  appreciate  the  complexity  of 
the  decisions  which  the  practical 
politician  of  the  day  had  to  make. 

The  final  chapter  contains  a  syn- 
thesis of  the  conclusions  which  can 
be  drawn  about  political  prophecy  in 
Israel,  including  a  survey  of  the 
theories  of  German  writers  from 
Winckler  to  Kraus.  By  comparison, 
Gottwald's  own  view,  which  follows, 
seems  much  the  best,  although  unfor- 
tunately the  language  of  this  section 
(pp.  365-377)  is  less  clear  and 
straightforward  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  book.  Briefly,  Gottwald  protests 
against  understanding  the  prophetic 
insight  as  something  divine  which  is 
then  "applied"  to  human  life  (p. 
366f),  but  stresses  instead  that  God's 
truth  is  apprehended  precisely  in  and 
through  the  life  of  society  and  poli- 
tics. There  is  no  "pattern,"  then,  of 
society  or  politics  which  the  proph- 
ets can  try  to  enforce;  rather  they 
understand  Israel  as  a  community 
formed  by  the  divine  life  and  subject 
to  the  will  of  God  as  he  works  it  out 
in  history.  "He  [the  prophet]  looked 
intently  at  politics  in  order  to  see 


what  Yahweh  was  doing  and  there- 
fore what  Israel  must  do"  (p.  371). 
So  it  is  that  the  message  of  the  same 
prophet  will  vary  with  the  changes 
of  world  affairs,  and  thus  also  we 
may  explain  in  part  the  differing 
views  of  Israel's  future  which  appear. 
Gottwald  isolates  three  significant 
"eschatological  models"  created  by 
the  prophets  (pp.  383-387):  (1)  Is- 
rael as  the  refuge  and  gathering  point 
for  individual  converts  from  the  na- 
tions; ( 2 )  Israel  as  the  partner  in  an 
international  federation  of  major 
powers;  ( 3 )  Israel  as  the  priestly  en- 
clave in  a  single  world  empire.  It  is 
the  last  which  he  seems  to  find  most 
appealing,  and  which  we  might  con- 
sider the  most  helpful  for  the  Chris- 
tian's understanding  of  Israel's  role 
in  the  plan  of  God. 

This  is  an  ambitious  and  well-car- 
ried-out  work  of  scholarship.  It  is 
welcome  not  only  because  it  deals 
with  a  specialized  area  of  study,  and 
is  thus  the  sort  of  book  on  the  Old 
Testament  which  does  not  often  ap- 
pear in  America,  but  also  because  it 
contributes  new  insights  to  an  area 
of  more  general  interest:  the  nature 
of  the  prophetic  ministry. 

— Donald  E.  Gowan. 
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The  Bible  and  the  Ancient  Near  East.  Essays  in  Honor  of  William  Foxwell 
Albright.  Edited  by  G.  Ernest  Wright.  (Anchor  Book.  Paper.)  Garden  City: 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  1965.  Pp.  x  +  542.  $1.95. 


This  fine  collection  of  essays  by 
members  of  the  so-called  "Johns 
Hopkins  School"  of  Oriental  Studies 
appeared  in  1961.  Fortunately,  the 
publishers  have  given  the  book  a  new 
currency  in  this  Anchor  Book  edi- 


tion. It  can  now  be  added  economi- 
cally to  one's  personal  library,  and 
hopefully  it  will  gain  many  more 
readers. 

—Ed. 


Colwell,  Ernest  C,  and  Tune,  Ernest  W.  A  Beginner's  Reader-Grammar  for 
New  Testament  Greek.  New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1965.  Pp.  107.  $3.75T. 


Here  is  a  reader-grammar  that  can 
be  used  by  beginners  and  "old-tim- 
ers" alike.  Although  primarily  de- 
signed as  a  first  semester  text  for 
seminarians,  this  helpfully  compact 
book  also  can  be  consulted  by  stu- 
dents and  ministers  anxious  to  main- 
tain a  working  knowledge  of  the 
New  Testament's  original  language. 

The  book  itself  grew  out  of  class- 
room experiences  at  the  Claremont 
School  of  Theology.  The  inductive 
method  is  employed.  After  learning 
the  alphabet  and  the  pronunciation 
of  Greek  words,  the  student  begins 
immediately  to  develop  skill  in  find- 
ing his  way  from  a  word  encountered 
in  reading  to  its  appropriate  lexicon 
entry  (Bauer  recommended.) 

One  third  of  the  book  is  occupied 
by  a  carefully  constructed  reader 
which  is  graded  according  to  actual 


New  Testament  word  frequencies.  It 
is  the  centrality  of  this  reader  which 
the  authors  consider  their  chief  con- 
tribution to  the  varied  approaches 
found  in  elementary  New  Testament 
Greek  texts.  The  reader,  therefore, 
is  the  hub  around  which  all  else  re- 
volves. Once  the  basics  have  been 
covered,  the  student  is  plunged  into 
the  reader  with  lexicon  close  at  hand. 
All  further  grammatical  principles 
are  then  brought  in  by  way  of  ex- 
plaining relationships  observed  by 
the  student  as  he  continues  his  read- 
ing of  the  Greek. 

Highly  informative  are  the  im- 
pressive tables  of  subject  and  tense 
identifiers,  the  alphabetical  listing  of 
250  troublesome  verb  forms  together 
with  the  syntax  of  each,  and  the  com- 
plete paradigm  of  the  model  verb 
pisteud  which  can  be  consulted  by 
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the  student  seeking  to  view  the 
whole  verbal  picture  after  the  initial 
inductive  approach  has  been  thor- 
oughly mastered. 

On  the  negative  side,  though  Bibli- 
cal sentences  (painstakingly  modi- 
fied to  reduce  the  shock  of  complex 
grammatical  constructions  and  to 
keep  the  vocabulary  to  a  manageable 
300  word  core)  form  the  backbone 
of  the  reader,  the  student  still  is  not 
reading  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament.  A  good  substitute  is  pro- 
vided in  the  graded  reader,  but  this 
is  not  the  New  Testament.  (Colweli 
and  Tune  suggest  that  near  the  close 
of  the  semester  the  student  can  be  in- 
troduced to  selected  passages  from 
the  New  Testament.)  Others  who 
teach  inductively  feel  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  involvement  in  the  Greek 


text  itself.  Anything  short  of  this 
methodology  means  the  study  re- 
mains preliminary  and  not  the  real 
adventure. 

Pittsburgh  Seminarians,  of  course, 
eagerly  are  awaiting  the  fall  appear- 
ance of  our  own  Dr.  James  Walther's 
New  Testament  Greek  Workbook,  a 
book  which  is  likewise  inductively 
oriented  and  stemming  from  the 
classroom  experience  but  has  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  being  integral- 
ly related  to  the  Greek  Testament  it- 
self, namely,  that  of  the  21  chapters 
in  the  Gospel  of  John.  Meanwhile, 
this  reader-grammar  by  Colweli  and 
Tune  is  worthy  of  attention  by  all 
interested  in  improving  their  ability 
to  handle  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament. 

— Robert  L.  Kelley,  Jr. 


Anchor  Bible — The  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  Jude.  Introduction,  trans- 
lation, and  notes  by  Bo  Reicke.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1964. 
Pp.  xxxviii  +  221.  $5.00. 


The  purpose  and  general  scope  of 
the  long-awaited  Anchor  Bible  have 
been  well  publicized.  Now  with  the 
first  New  Testament  volume  we  may 
begin  to  assess  its  attainment.  In  nuce 
the  preliminary  verdict  would  seem 
to  be  yes  and  no. 

The  format  and  production  are  ex- 
cellent, and  there  are  few  typograph- 
ical errors  (the  worst,  agathopoiousai 


on  p.  137) ;  so  one  may  restrict  judg- 
ment to  the  "stuff"  of  the  book.  Prob- 
ably critical  analysis  should  not  balk 
at  details  which  diifer  from  the  re- 
viewer's preferences;  having  ap- 
proved what  the  commentator  sets 
out  to  do,  we  concern  ourselves  with 
how  he  has  achieved  his  purposes. 

The  General  Introduction  is  help- 
ful. Both  the  "historical  setting"  and 
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the  "form  and  content"  are  treated 
competently.  Professor  Reicke  is  au 
courant  with  the  most  recent  devel- 
opments in  NT  studies  and  relates 
them  appropriately.  In  view  of  the 
contents  of  the  epistles  under  study 
he  devotes  special  attention  to  the 
social  milieu  of  the  second  half  of 
the  first  century.  He  makes  no  un- 
warranted assumptions  about  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Church  and 
the  Roman  Empire,  but  he  seems  to 
emphasize  heavily  the  social  reaction 
of  the  Church  as  he  reads  it  in  the 
epistles,  particularly  James. 

The  translations  are  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. The  overall  impression 
is  traditional.  There  are  enough 
flashes  of  special  insight  to  cause  the 
rest  of  the  language  to  pale.  Dr. 
Reicke  confesses  a  special  debt  to 
Dr.  Freedman's  editorial  assistance, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  whole  process 
among  the  languages  involved  was 
calculated  to  produce  less  than  one 
might  hope. 

The  Comments  are  usually  appo- 
site, but  a  graduate  seminar  with  this 
reviewer  felt  some  uncertainty  about 
the  level  of  biblical  literacy  assumed 
by  the  commentator:  there  seems  to 
be  a  fluctuation  of  too  much  and  too 
little.  Nor  is  he  always  consistent. 
For  example,  at  James  3  there  is  an 
arresting  suggestion  that  the  writer 
"is  actually  thinking  of  the  congrega- 
tion whose  'tongue'  is  the  teacher  or 
preacher"  (p.  37);  but  shortly  he 
reverts  to  the  functions  of  the  literal 


tongues  of  individuals.  In  general, 
however,  the  comments  are  helpful 
guides  to  the  thought  of  the  text;  and 
there  are  enough  original  suggestions 
to  make  it  worthwhile  even  for  the 
specialist. 

The  Textual  Notes  appended  to 
each  epistle  serve  primarily  to  keep 
the  Greek  text  in  view  where  it  is  of 
particular  pertinence.  Occasional  val- 
uable remarks  and  critical  judgments 
are  offered.  The  brief  Bibliography 
is  more  briefly  annotated,  a  shortcom- 
ing in  such  a  work. 

Finally,  one  may  remark  about  the 
critical  value  of  the  introductions  to 
the  particular  epistles.  Professor 
Reicke's  views  are  independent  and 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  lit- 
erature. He  sides  with  Selwyn  in  his 
judgments  about  First  Peter.  James, 
Second  Peter,  and  Jude  he  dates  in 
Domitian's  reign  just  before  the  out- 
break of  the  great  persecution;  and 
he  finds  other  affinities  among  them. 
No  real  conflict  with  Paul  is  seen  in 
James,  and  the  book  takes  its  appar- 
ently haphazard  order  from  the  com- 
munity problems  with  which  the 
writer  is  constrained  to  deal.  There  is 
not  a  direct  interdependence  of  Sec- 
ond Peter  and  Jude,  but  both  pos- 
sibly "derive  from  a  common  tradi- 
tion which  may  well  have  been  oral 
rather  than  written"  (p.  190). 

This  review  is  meant  to  suggest 
that  this  book  will  take  its  place 
among  the  substantial  works  on  these 
epistles,   valuable   for   study   by   the 
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literate  layman  and  the  studious  pas-      for  the  ecumenical  usefulness  of  this 


tor.  It  merits  passing  notice  by  schol- 
ars, for  Bo  Reicke  is  himself  a  front- 
rank  scholar.  One  has  high  hopes  also 


series.  Of  the  making  of  books  on 
these  epistles,  however,  doubtless  this 
is  not  the  end. 


Ladd,  G.  E.  Jesus  and  the  Kingdom.  The  Eschatology  of  Biblical  Realism. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1964.  Pp.  xv  +  367.  $5.00. 


The  thesis  of  this  book  is  that,  for 
Jesus,  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  the 
dynamic  rule  of  God  which  had  in- 
vaded history  in  his  own  person  and 
mission  to  bring  men  in  the  present 
age  the  blessings  of  the  messianic  age, 
and  which  would  manifest  itself  yet 
again  at  the  end  of  the  age  to  bring  this 
same  messianic  salvation  to  its  consum- 
mation. (P.  303.) 

Professor  Ladd  succeeds  in  devel- 
oping his  thesis  in  exemplary  fashion. 
He  surveys  the  subject  historically, 
biblically,  and  to  some  extent  theo- 
logically; and  his  copiously  docu- 
mented footnotes  and  "Selected  Bibli- 
ography" supply  a  very  adequate  syl- 
labus of  the  subject.  In  a  field  which 
has  been  busily  plowed  in  this  cen- 
tury, this  volume  stands  out  as  a  good 
general  survey  with  some  original 
contribution. 

It  is  difficult  to  offer  anything  very 
new  in  this  area.  Most  of  what  is  be- 
ing written  contains  discussions  or 
modifications  of  the  basic  ideas  of  J. 
Weiss,  A.  Schweitzer,  C.  H.  Dodd, 
and  E.  von  Dobschiitz.  The  trick 
seems  to  be  to  do  as  much  justice 
as  possible  to  as  many  of  these  ideas 
as   possible   within   one  framework. 


Dr.  Ladd's  somewhat  novel  attempt 
to  express  the  difficult  range  of  ideas 
is  woven  around  the  phrases  de  jure 
and  de  facto. 

God's  rule  de  jure  exists  universally 
over  the  heavens  and  earth;  but  de 
facto,  it  exists  in  this  age  only  when 
men  submit  themselves  to  the  divine 
rule.  .  .  .  However,  .  .  .  eschatologically 
.  .  .  God  will  establish  his  sovereignty 
de  facto  in  all  the  earth.  (P.  128.) 

Not  that  this  is  the  only  constructive 
bit  in  the  book;  the  work  as  a  whole 
is  quite  substantial. 

If  one  may  look  at  the  book  ad 
hominem,  one  may  reflect  with  pleas- 
ure and  hope  on  the  fact  that  this 
volume  comes  from  the  conservative 
sector  of  NT  studies.  Dr.  Ladd's 
earlier  book,  Crucial  Questions 
About  the  Kingdom  of  God,  was 
marred  (one  might  venture  to  sug- 
gest) by  a  fundamentalist  posturing; 
but  the  only  evidence  of  any  special 
pleading  in  this  present  work  is  oc- 
casional deference  to  ultra-conserva- 
tive authors — and  this  largely  in 
footnotes.  This  assessment  of  the 
scholarly  orientation  of  the  book  may 
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be  verified  by  reference  to  at  least 
one  attack  on  the  work  from  an  ultra- 
conservative  journal.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  book  has  been  commended 
in  some  conservative  quarters. 

Rapprochement  has  usually  been 
difficult  between  consciously  conserv- 
ative scholars  and  the  rest  of  the 
fraternity — indeed  there  has  some- 
times been  more   constructive   con- 


versation between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  than  between  the 
two  Protestant  camps  (to  admit,  for 
the  argument,  that  there  is  a  self-con- 
sciously non-conservative  camp).  The 
academic  stature  of  writers  like  Ladd 
should  help  to  breach  the  paper  cur- 
tain that  has  kept  us  from  working 
together  in  studying  the  one  truth  of 
God. 


Rackham,  R.  B.  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1964.  Pp. 
cxvi  +  524.  $6.95. 

Swete,  H.  B.  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New  testament.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker, 
1964.  Pp.  v'm  +  417.  $6.95. 


The  Baker  Book  House  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  its  decision  to  re- 
issue a  number  of  classical  theologi- 
cal books  in  a  "Limited  Editions  Li- 
brary." These  two  initial  volumes  are 
an  indication  of  the  direction  of  the 
project. 

The  Rackham  commentary  was 
first  published  in  1901  and  went 
through  some  sixteen  reprintings. 
While  much  water  has  flowed  under 
the  bridge  in  two-thirds  of  a  century, 
the  exegetical  care  bestowed  on  the 
original  series  guaranteed  its  survival 
value.  So  this  should  not  be  one's 
only  or  even  primary  source  book  for 
the  study  of  Acts,  but  its  supple- 
mental value  is  considerable. 

Swete's    study    first    appeared    in 


1910.  He  was  a  giant  of  a  scholar, 
well-remembered  for  his  work  on 
the  Septuagint  and  his  several  com- 
mentaries. The  stature  of  this  book 
is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  New  Testament  texts,  the  study 
of  which  is  the  principal  portion  of 
the  work,  are  set  forth  in  Greek  text 
with  each  chapter!  His  purpose  is  to 
examine,  on  the  basis  of  the  New 
Testament  writings,  "what  the  pres- 
ence and  working  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  meant  to  the  first  generation 
of  believers." 

Certainly  the  dominical  remark  is 
appropriate,  "The  old  is  good,"  even 
though  one  should  be  chary  of  the 
context  (Lk.  5:39). 

— /.  A.  Walther. 
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Scripture  and  Ecumenism,  edited  by  Leonard  J.  Swidler.  Duquesne  Studies, 
Theological  Series,  Vol.  III.  Pittsburgh:  Duquesne  University  Press,  1965. 
Pp.  VII  +  197.  $4.95. 


This  book  presents  nine  of  the  lec- 
tures given  in  the  spring  of  1964  at  a 
seminar  on  Scripture  and  Ecumenism 
which  was  jointly  sponsored  by  Du- 
quesne University  and  Pittsburgh 
Theological  Seminary.  The  contrib- 
utors— who  number  four  Protestants, 
three  Roman  Catholics  plus  the  edi- 
tor, one  Orthodox,  and  one  Jew — of- 
fer an  attractive  variety  of  topics  and 
represent  a  strikingly  broad  range  in 
their  estimation  of  the  progress  made 
and  hoped  for  within  the  twin  fields 
of  Scripture  study  and  ecumenical  en- 
deavor. 

The  editor's  Introduction  focuses 
upon  the  place  of  the  Church's  mag- 
is  terium  as  the  present  obstacle  to 
Christian  agreement.  Protestants  have 
offered  two  counter-proposals  to  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  indefectibil- 
ity  of  the  Church:  first,  that  the  Spir- 
it guides  the  Church  in  such  a  way 
that  if  it  does  err  it  will  be  capable 
of  righting  itself;  and  again,  the  no- 
tion that  the  infallibility  of  the  mag- 
is terium  extends  only  to  those  truths 
which  are  essential  to  salvation  and 
not  to  extra-Scriptural  dogmas  such 
as  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  Pro- 
fessor Swidler  rejects  these  sugges- 
tions in  their  present  form,  but  holds 
the  door  open  for  serious  discussion 
in  the  future. 

Albert  Outler's  "Scripture,  Tradi- 


tion and  Ecumenism"  is  a  rambling 
historical  review  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  statements  prior  to  Vati- 
can II  and  the  changed  atmosphere 
of  ecumenical  encounter,  which  he 
attributes  to  the  shift  in  starting- 
point.  We  now  begin  "with  the  pres- 
ent fact  of  our  unity  in  Christ."  A 
sober  evaluation  of  the  debates  on 
Scripture  in  Vatican  II  leads  Profes- 
sor Outler  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  Council  will  not  push  through  an 
unfinished  schema  De  divina  revela- 
tione,  even  if  that  means  waiting  for 
Vatican  III. 

Robert  McAfee  Brown  gives  us  a 
summary  of  "Scripture  and  Tradition 
in  the  Theology  of  Karl  Barth." 
Barth's  discovery  that  "Jesus  is  Vic- 
tor ..  .  over  all  that  could  possibly 
threaten  us"  frees  him  to  look  at  the 
old  problems  in  a  new  way.  Barth  is 
no  Biblicist.  Scripture  does  not  wit- 
ness to  itself;  "it  is  what  Barth  calls 
'the  primary  sign  of  revelation.' " 
Therefore  the  Church  must  once 
again  become  the  listening  Church, 
the  Church  that  hears  what  God  has 
said  and  done,  before  it  attempts  to 
be  the  teaching  Church.  Brown  closes 
with  an  examination  of  Barth's  treat- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  election  and 
of  the  place  of  Church  confessions.  In 
both  cases  Barth  proves  faithful  to 
his  principles,  even  when  these  force 
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him  to  turn  away  from  Calvin  and 
later  Reformed  confessional  state- 
ments. 

Fr.  John  Meyendorff,  in  "The 
Meaning  of  Tradition,"  calls  atten- 
tion to  Orthodox  veneration  of  the 
Bible  in  the  liturgy  as  a  sign  that 
Scripture  contains  "the  entirety  of  the 
apostolic  witness,"  though  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Scripture,  "while  complete 
in  itself,  presupposes  Tradition,  not 
as  an  addition,  but  as  a  milieu  in 
which  it  becomes  understandable  and 
meaningful."  Yet  Tradition  is  not  at 
liberty  to  proclaim  "dogmas  which 
are  not  direct  interpretations  of  his- 
torical facts  related  in  the  Bible," 
e.g.,  the  Assumption.  Therefore,  "the 
establishment  of  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  holy  Tradition'  as  such 
and  the  human  traditions  created  by 
history,  is  probably  the  most  essen- 
tial aspect  of  contemporary  theol- 
ogy . .  ." 

Fr.  George  Tavard  surveys  the  his- 
tory of  exegesis  in  "The  Meaning  of 
Scripture."  Patristic  exegesis  was  es- 
sentially typological.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  fulfilled  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; but  the  transition  period  in 
which  the  Church  lives,  between  the 
first  and  second  advents  of  Christ, 
does  not  permit  full  understanding 
of  the  New  Testament.  Medieval  ex- 
egesis was  not  substantially  different. 
However,  "the  Protestant  idea  that 
Scripture  interprets  itself  and  that  it 
is  clear  even  to  the  simple"  was  revo- 
lutionary, and  resulted,  together  with 


the  Catholic  reaction,  in  a  false  re- 
striction of  the  scope  of  Scripture. 
The  solution  lies  not  in  a  "more  sci- 
entific understanding  of  the  letter  of 
Scripture,"  but  in  a  "return  to  the 
standpoint  of  the  Fathers  and  the 
medieval  Church"  and  in  a  "search 
for  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
Bible." 

Markus  Barth's  paper  on  "Sola 
Scriptura"  is  characteristically  clear 
and  sharp,  punctuated  by  disarming 
warnings  ("It  takes  more  than  quo- 
tations rattled  off  in  their  original 
languages  to  be  a  witness  to  truth") 
and  delightful  images  ( "In  Protestant 
churches  a  visitor  or  worshipper  may 
on  occasion  find  an  open  Bible  upon 
the  altar,  protected  from  dust  by  cel- 
lophane paper" ) .  Professor  Barth  un- 
derscores the  uniqueness  of  the  Bible 
by  showing  that  it  "treats  of  two  en- 
tirely different  partners  and  of  the 
amazing  covenant  by  which  they  are 
established  as  friends,"  that  it  is 
through  and  through  a  Jewish  book, 
that  its  testimony  to  God  is  mani- 
fold and  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  "sys- 
tem," that  its  "shocking  concreteness 
in  matters  of  history,  cultus  and  pri- 
vate conduct"  judges  the  self -pro- 
claimed "religion"  of  this  world 
("The  Bible  is  so  worldly  that  many 
doubt  its  religious  value'"),  that  it 
is  a  liberating  book  which  "opens  its 
reader's  eyes  to  look  for  truth,  right- 
eousness, and  justice"  even  outside  Is- 
rael and  the  Church,  that  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Bible  as  "Holy  Scripture" 
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by  all  Christians  gives  hope  for  the 
future,  and  that  it  is  a  sufficient 
source  of  information  on  God  and 
man. 

Dr.  Barth  then  turns  to  a  series 
of  "questionable  apologetics"  to  be 
firmly  rejected,  and  rules  out  com- 
mendations of  the  Bible  on  the 
grounds  that  all  high  religions  are 
book  religions,  that  primary  sources 
are  preferable,  that  k  may  be  equated 
with  law,  that  k  has  philosophical 
authority,  that  the  Church  has  au- 
thorized its  use,  that  it  is  in  some 
sense  an  "extension  of  the  incarna- 
tion," and  finally  that  one  can  speak 
"in  any  form  whatsoever  of  the  ab- 
solute authority  of  the  Bible."  He 
concludes  that  "the  Bible  is  not  to 
be  used  as  a  sledge  hammer  to  crush 
the  freedom  of  man.  .  .  It  is  rather  a 
liberating  documentation  of  different 
testimonies  inspired  by  God  and  ac- 
ceptable to  him.  Thus  sola  Serif  tura 
is  not  by  definition  opposed  to  tradi- 
tion. .  ." 

Fr.  Roland  Murphy  reviews  "The 
Relevance  of  Old  Testament  Studies 
for  Ecumenism,"  and  concludes  that 
they  have  played  a  "modest,  although 
important  role."  In  the  twenty-odd 
years  since  the  encyclical  Divino  af- 
flante  Spiritu  the  historico-critical 
method  has  been  officially  encouraged 
within  Catholic  circles.  The  most 
promising  areas  of  Old  Testament  in- 
terpretation, ecumenically  speaking, 
include  the  new  evaluation  of  the 
role  of  tradition  in  the  Old  Testa- 


ment, the  new  estimate  of  the  cult, 
and  a  rediscovery  of  biblical  theol- 
ogy. Moreover,  the  biblical  move- 
ment within  Catholicism  has  con- 
tributed to  a  renewal  of  the  Church 
and  hence  has  indirectly  promoted 
ecumenism.  Fr.  Murphy  warns,  how- 
ever, that  Catholic-Protestant  dia- 
logue in  this  country  is  far  behind 
that  on  the  Continent,  and  that  Cath- 
olic scholars  have  "a  great  deal  of 
theological  homework  ...  to  per- 
form. In  particular,  the  relation  of 
Scripture  to  tradition,  Bible  to  Dog- 
ma, has  to  be  worked  out.  .  ." 

Rabbi  Steven  Schwarzschild  begins 
his  paper  on  "Judaism,  Scriptures, 
and  Ecumenism"  with  the  remark 
that  "Judaism  and  the  people  of  Is- 
rael have  no  place  in"  ecumenism, 
since  the  latter  is  not  only  a  specif- 
ically internal  Christian  movement, 
but  also  whenever  extended  to  the 
Jews,  "inevitably  has  proselytizing 
implications,"  even  when  irenic  souls 
such  as  Markus  Barth  call  for  an 
abandonment  of  the  "mission  to  the 
Jews"  (see  the  latter's  The  Broken 
Wall,  1959).  Rabbi  Schwarzschild 
does  "not  take  exception  to  the  Chris- 
tian desire  to  convert  Israel,"  but 
notes  that  "Jews  can  surely  not  be 
expected  to  welcome  or  endorse  their 
own  proselytization."  Therefore  he  is 
very  skeptical  of  the  proposed  Cath- 
olic statement  on  the  Jews  and  the 
much-touted  absolution  of  Jews  from 
the  crime  of  "deicide."  "At  a  time 
when  the  question  of  the  moral  in- 
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volvement  of  Christendom  in  the 
slaughter  of  six-million  Jews  and  un- 
numbered earlier  martyrs  has  again 
become  an  issue  of  world-wide  soul- 
searching,  Jews  should  surely  be  care- 
ful to  weigh  the  implications  of 
Christian  'absolution'  of  one  death." 
Hence,  "between  Jews  and  Christians 
this  is  perhaps  the  time  for  silence, 
as  it  was  the  time  to  speak  up  twen- 
ty-five years  ago." 

So  much  for  "ecumenism."  As  for 
"Scriptures,"  they  are  indeed  a 
stumbling  block.  The  Christians  have 
difficulty  among  themselves  in  agree- 
ing on  a  Canon,  while  between  Jews 
and  Christians  the  gulf  is  wider  still. 
"For  Jews,  'Scripture'  is  Torah,  and 
Torah  comprises  not  only  the  twenty- 
four  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon  but 
also  the  torah  shebe  al  peh,  the  Oral 
Torah,  the  Talmud  and  all  its  vast 
ramifications."  Though  he  wants  to 
hold  out  some  hope  for  positive  "ecu- 
menical" possibilities,  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  limit  the  field  to  the  twenty- 
four  books,  which  would  be  "a  me- 
chanical and  fundamentalist  Kara- 
ism."  If  the  Christian  is  really  serious 
about  a  desire  for  dialogue  with  the 
Jew,  then  "the  Jew  must  ask  the 
Christian  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  the  study  of  rabbinic  Judaism." 
Rabbi  Schwarzschild  admits  that 
"this  is  a  truly  Utopian  program." 
One  may  ask  if  it  is  one  to  which 
every  Jew  would  submit  himself,  and 
if  the  author  has  observed  the  in- 
creased respect  and  attention  given 


to  rabbinic  studies  by  Christian  schol- 
ars such  as  W.  D.  Davies  and  James 
Parkes. 

D.  N.  Freedman  poses  the  ques- 
tion, "Toward  a  Common  Bible?" 
Just  what  is  meant  and  hoped  for  in 
such  a  project?  To  be  sure,  the  vari- 
ous modern  translations,  sponsored 
by  different  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
share  much  in  common  scholarship, 
so  that  they  exhibit  remarkably  sim- 
ilar results.  At  first  sight,  then,  a 
common  Bible  should  be  no  great 
problem;  but  what  would  it  demon- 
strate? It  would  not  be  a  guarantee 
of  church  unity,  as  the  fragmentation 
of  Protestantism  shows.  A  number 
of  questions  press  for  attention. 
What  Dr.  Freedman  calls  a  common 
scholarship  has  produced  a  growing 
body  of  assured  results  acceptable 
across  confessional  lines — though  one 
may  question  just  how  "assured"  and 
widely  accepted  these  "results"  are. 
Next,  work  towards  a  common  text, 
that  is  a  common  original  Bible,  pro- 
ceeds rapidly.  We  are  nearing  agree- 
ment as  to  the  meaning  intended  by 
the  ancient  authors.  A  common  ren- 
dering seems  increasingly  possible, 
but  not  necessarily  desirable,  since  an 
"official"  translation  would  tend  to 
drive  out  other  and  equally  useful 
translations,  and  might  obscure  the 
fact  that  "the  only  true  common 
Bible  is  one  that  already  exists,  or 
once  existed:  the  original  text  in  the 
original  languages." 

Speaking    as    a    Protestant,    Dr. 
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Freedman  says  it  is  time  to  "register 
a  complaint  about  the  existing  and 
projected  modern  formal  translations 
— e.g.,  the  Revived  (sic)  Standard 
Version,  the  Confraternity,  and  the 
Jewish  Public  ( sic! )  Society  versions 
— because  of  their  sectarian  sponsor- 
ship," which  he  thinks  can  only  per- 
petuate the  "notion,  that  the  mean- 
ing and  rendering  of  the  Bible  [is] 
somehow  subject  to  the  authority  of 
church  or  synagogue."  Next,  Dr. 
Freedman  says  "there  should  be  no 
serious  difficulty  about  a  common  in- 
terpretation." Here  one  can  only 
marvel  at  his  hopefulness.  When  he 
proposes  a  common  faith  based  on  a 
common  biblical  faith,  one  wonders 
whether  the  scholar  is  ahead  of  his 
times  or  out  of  touch  with  the  reali- 
ties of  even  ecumenical  encounters. 
He  closes  with  the  hope  that  the 
question  of  the  Old  Testament  canon 
might  be  reopened,  possibly  to  in- 
clude "deutero-canonical"  books  by 
means  of  a  graduated  valuation  on 
the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  sections  of 
the  Hebrew  canon. 

Fr.  Anthony  Stephenson's  many 
friends  will  welcome  his  witty  and 
urbane  essay  on  "Biblical  Theology 
and  Scholastic  Theology."  Father 
Stephenson  wishes 

to  insist  that  the  place  of  speculation  is 
subordinate  (to  theology  proper)  and 
that  the  theologian's  first  duty  is  not 
to  speculate  about  questions  which  rev- 


elation either  does  not  answer  or  an- 
swers only  obscurely,  but  to  contem- 
plate and  expound  the  revelation's  cen- 
tral and  direct  affirmations:  contem- 
plata  tradere.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
characterize  this  method  of  theology  as 
apophatic  and  the  alternative  method 
as  cataphatic.  By  an  apophatic  theology 
I  shall  mean  .  .  .  simply  a  theology 
which  recognizes  and  does  scrupulous 
justice  to  the  profoundly  mysterious 
and  transcendent  character  of  revela- 
tion ...  By  contrast  we  shall  label  as 
cataphatic  any  type  of  theology  which 
takes  the  mysteriousness  of  the  revealed 
mysteries  less  seriously  and  tends  to  be 
overconfident,  in  this  sphere,  about  the 
powers  of  human  reason. 

He  finds  that  the  apophatic  approach 
goes  back  to  the  third-century  Alex- 
andrian school  of  theology,  contin- 
ued by  and  large  right  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  has  only  been  chal- 
lenged by  a  "definite  cataphaticism" 
since  about  1845,  the  date  of  New- 
man's Essay  on  the  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine.  After  a  full  dis- 
cission he  concludes  that  St.  Thomas 
was  strongly  apophatic  but  not  a 
"Biblicist"  in  the  Protestant  sense. 

This  collection  of  outstanding  and 
necessarily  ephemeral  papers  will 
commend  itself  readily  to  the  read- 
ers of  this  periodical.  Everyone  will 
have  his  own  favorites,  but  this  re- 
viewer found  Dr.  Barth's  paper  the 
most  stimulating,  Rabbi  Schwarzs- 
child's  the  most  challenging,  and  Dr. 
Stephenson's  the  most  learned — sure- 
ly a  sufficiently  ecumenical  judgment. 
— Jar ed  Jackson. 
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Pike,  James  A.  A  Time  for  Christian  Candor.  New  York:  Harper  &  Row, 
1964.  Pp.  160.  $3.50. 


Taking  the  Pauline  text,  ".  .  .  we 
have  this  treasure  in  earthen  ves- 
sels .  .  .,"  the  pungent  prelate  from 
California  attempts  in  this  book  some 
rather  radical  analysis  of  what  is  nec- 
essary and  what  is  not  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  It  is  Pike's  contention  that 
there  are  far  too  many  within  the 
Church  who  "have  not  really  grasped 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  message 
because  they  are  bogged  down  by  too 
many  doctrines,  mores,  precepts,  cus- 
toms, symbols  and  other  traditions, 
with  no  sense  of  differentiation  be- 
tween the  relative  essentiality  and 
nonessentiality  of  the  respective 
items." 

After  a  brief  but  incisive  chapter 
concerning  what  "belief"  is  and  is 
not,  Pike  wades  in  boldly  to  set  forth 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  "vessels" 
that  tend  to  obscure  the  "treasure." 
Three  well  written  chapters  entitled 
"Creed,"  "Code,"  and  "Cult,"  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff — if  I  may 
switch  the  metaphor  and  remain  bib- 
lical. Before  the  bishop  concludes, 
some  pet  doctrines,  like  the  trinity 
and  predestination,  take  some  severe 
treatment — but  mostly  under  the  plea 
that   old   words,   old   ways,   and   old 


formulas  tend  to  cause  people  to  be- 
come numb  to  the  real  truth  that  the 
Church  has  attempted  to  proclaim. 

On  the  positive  side  Pike  makes 
some  very  candid  observations  con- 
cerning a  relevant  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  mission  of  the  Church 
in  a  time  of  shifting  patterns  of  be- 
lief and  morality.  Kierkegaard,  and 
others,  have  pointed  out  before  that 
once  the  false  gods  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  top  of  one's  scale  of 
priorities  and  God  alone  given  first 
place,  then  many  of  the  "lesser  gods" 
may  be  reinstated.  This  is  the  con- 
clusion of  Bishop  Pike,  whose  part- 
ing plea  is  that  we  be  candid  ("let's 
not  say  what  we  don't  really 
mean"),  modest  ("what  we  select 
afresh  will  be  as  tentative  and  his- 
torically conditioned  as  almost  any- 
thing that  has  been  rejected"),  and 
have  courage  ("a  lot  of  people  won't 
like  it  and  will  shout  epithets  at 
us"). 

This  is  a  book  worth  reading,  es- 
pecially if  you  have  read  Honest  to 
God.  You  will  find  yourself  more  at 
home  with  Candor,  but  still  stimu- 
lated to  ponder  again,  "What  Think 
Ye  of  Christ?" 
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Sex  International 

Grimm,  Robert,  Love  and  Sexuality.  New  York:  Association  Pres,  1964.  Pp 
127.  $3.50. 

Demant,  V.  A.  Christian  Sex  Ethics.  New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1964.  Pp. 
122.  $2.75. 

Duvail,  Evelyn  M.  Why  Wait  'Til  Marriage?  New  York:  Association  Press, 
1965.  Pp.  128.  $2.95. 


A  Swiss,  an  Englishman,  and  an 
American  have  recently  published 
books  that  should  help  pastors  say, 
"Three  cheers  for  sex"  instead  of 
something  like  "Sex,  it  rears  its  ugly 
head  again."  In  a  time  when  minis- 
ters are  beset  by  more  (and  more 
complex)  counseling  situations  in- 
volving morals  and  marriage,  it  is 
increasingly  difficult  to  ferret  out 
good  source  books.  Here  are  three, 
which,  for  different  reasons,  I  can 
really  recommend. 

Love  and  Sexuality  is  a  forthright 
discussion  from  a  theological  rather 
than  medical  or  psychological  point 
of  view.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  David  R.  Mace,  who  is  himself  a 
well-known  authority  on  this  subject, 
the  author  takes  a  decisively  positive 
position  on  such  aspects  of  love  and 
marriage  as  monogamy  ("the  Chris- 
tian has  no  choice  but  to  see  to  it 
that  his  sex  life  does  not  violate  the 
monogamous  union  of  Christ  and  the 
Church"),  celibacy  ("indeed  a  voca- 
tion to  which  men  and  women  may 
be  called,  but  it  has  no  superior 
value"),  conjugal  chastity  (".  .  .  pre- 


vents conjugal  debauchery  .  .  .  and 
.  .  .  sets  limits  which  prevent  sexual- 
ity from  becoming  degraded  to  the 
level  of  dull  routine  or  of  aggressive 
exploitation" ) ,  birth  control  ( contra- 
ception is  desirable  since  "the  goal 
of  the  couple  is  not  procreation,  but 
the  opening  up  of  two  personalities 
to  one  another  so  that  they  become 
in  human  terms  a  reflection  of  the 
divine  love" ) . 

Grimm,  who  is  Chaplain  to  Stu- 
dents at  the  Universite  de  Neuchatel, 
begins  with  a  definition  and  source  of 
love  in  our  age  of  rapidly  changing 
values  and  early  declares  his  prin- 
ciple that  we  should  not  speak  of  sex 
education,  but  of  education  for  love. 
"Instruction  in  sexual  anatomy  is  not 
enough  .  .  .  learning  to  love  does  not 
consist  primarily  in  mastering  the 
technique  of  the  sex  act,  but  in  be- 
coming an  adult  personality." 

Christian  Sex  Ethics  is  a  brief  in- 
troduction to  Christian  teachings 
about  the  ethics  of  sex,  both  inside 
and  outside  marriage.  The  author,  V. 
A.  Demant,  is  Canon  of  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford,  and  Profes- 
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sor  of  Moral  and  Pastoral  Theology. 
Dr.  Demant  begins  his  book  with  the 
assertion  that  despite  the  great  deal 
of  sexual  stimulation  in  the  mass 
media  and  the  enormous  amount  of 
material  written  in  popular  ways  con- 
cerning sex,  there  is  a  "frightful  ig- 
norance of  what  it  is  all  about, 
namely,  the  love  relationship  of  men 
and  women — most  are  completely  in 
the  dark  as  to  what  Christian  sex 
ethics  are." 

After  a  discussion  of  gender  in  the 
creation  the  author  moves  into  a 
chapter  entitled  "Chastity  in  Chris- 
tendom" which,  while  treating  this 
difficult  subject  philosophically,  is 
the  weakest  of  the  book.  A  strong 
section,  "Eros  and  Romantic  Love," 
contains  Dr.  Demant's  main  tenet 
that  men  and  women,  in  marriage, 
must  learn  to  live  as  neighbors,  ".  .  . 
to  regard  each  other  as  neighbors 
who  have  been  closely  linked  by  the 
impersonal  force  of  venereal  desire 
and  the  emotional  tie  of  being,  or 
having  been,  in  love.  This  is  what 
makes  married  love  an  art,  for  it  is 
often  easier  to  be  a  good  neighbor 
to  one  a  little  way  off,  than  to  the 
one  you  are  tied  to  by  the  invisible 
and  powerful  bonds  of  venus  and 
eros."  In  clear  and  almost  impas- 
sioned argument  Demant  expounds 
the  case  for  fidelity.  The  search  for, 
".  .  .  pure  sensual  pleasure  in  vene- 
real experiment  a  la  Lucretius  or  Ca- 
sanova, in  which  any  man  or  woman 
will  do,  impairs  the  capacity  of  the 


man  or  woman  for  that  one-to-one 
personal  attachment  which  is  falling 
in  love." 

Dr.  Demant  defines  Christian  mar- 
riage as  a  status,  not  an  agreement. 
The  difference  being  that  a  status  is 
something  on  which  you  can  count, 
".  .  .  like  being  a  child  in  a  family, 
or  a  citizen,"  but  an  agreement  can 
be  terminated,  ".  .  .  like  the  tenancy 
of  a  house  or  a  wage  bargain."  Poly- 
andry and  polygamy  are  discussed 
and  dismissed  as  patterns  of  Chris- 
tian life  and  monogamy  effectively 
argued  to  be  the  ideal. 

Why  Wait  'Til  Marriage?  is  the 
newest  offering  of  the  author  of  the 
standard  for  many  of  us  in  dealing 
with  teens,  Facts  of  Life  and  Love 
for  Teen-agers.  Evelyn  Duvall  is 
surely  the  widest  read  American  on 
the  subject  of  sex,  love,  and  mar- 
riage. This  new  book  will  only  en- 
hance her  reputation  the  more.  Why 
Wait  brings  relevant  findings  from 
such  fields  as  anthropology,  human 
development,  medicine,  psychiatry, 
psychology,  religion,  sociology,  and 
related  areas,  sifts  them  out,  clears 
them  up  and  sets  them  down  in  com- 
pelling, forceful  language.  It  is  a 
book  for  pastors,  parents,  counsellors, 
teens,  and  youth  alike. 

The  need  for  such  a  frank  discus- 
sion is  based  on  the  results  of  some 
3,500  high  school  student  interviews 
by  Dr.  Duvall.  These  interviews, 
coupled  with  such  facts  as:  "Dr.  Lu- 
ther Terry,  surgeon  general  of  the 
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United  States,  reports  that  1,500 
young  Americans  every  day  contract 
venereal  disease,"  and  "The  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  reports  that  22% 
of  American  wives  give  birth  to  their 
first  baby  before  they  have  been  mar- 
ried for  nine  months,"  is  ground 
enough  for  this  book. 

In  the  course  of  twelve  chapters 
the  author  deals  with  such  matters 
as  "Why  pregnancy  is  still  a  possibil- 
ity," "The  effect  of  permissiveness  in 
sexual  relations,"  "Sex  is  not  fun  if 


you  don't  enjoy  it,"  and  "The  miracle 
of  sudden  intimacy."  One  by  one 
every  argument  used  to  justify  pre- 
marital sexual  relations — from  the 
old  classics  to  the  latest  rationaliza- 
tions— is  undermined  with  facts  and 
shown  to  be  fallacious. 

Why  Wait  is  a  good  resource  and 
discussion  tool,  can  be  used  by  a  wide 
range  of  persons  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  youth. 

— William  R.  Phillip j?e. 


Short,  Robert  L.,  The  Gospel  According  to  Peanuts.  Richmond:  John  Knox, 
1965.  (Paper.)  Pp.  127.  $1.50. 


To  one  who  has  long  held  a  bona 
fide  membership  card  in  a  Peanuts 
fan  club,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  review 
this  unusual  book.  At  first  appear- 
ance, one  suspects  another  collection 
of  cartoons;  but  the  author  is  deeply 
serious;  and  the  book  has  a  foreword 
by  Nathan  A.  Scott,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Theology  and  Literature  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  It  seems  Robert 
Short  has  been  lecturing  on  the  the- 
ological implications  of  Charles  M. 
Schulz's  comic  strip  in  order  to  fi- 
nance graduate  studies  over  a  six- 
year  period! 

Many  of  us  have  been  delighted  by 
the  perceptive  thrusts  Schulz  has 
made    through    "good    ol'    Charlie 


Brown,"  the  irascible  Lucy,  Linus, 
Snoopy,  and  company.  Enough  has 
become  known  about  the  cartoonist 
to  document  his  Christian  commit- 
ment and  perspective.  Here,  how- 
ever, is  a  serious  attempt  to  organ- 
ize some  of  the  thinly  disguised  pur- 
poses which  appear  in  the  comic 
strip.  Schulz  has,  for  the  most  part, 
refused  to  externalize  his  message; 
for  he  maintains  that  the  meaning  of 
an  art  form  ought  not  to  be  made 
obvious  by  the  artist  but  remain  a 
challenge  to  the  observer. 

Some  people  will  certainly  be  of- 
fended by  the  analogies  and  illustra- 
tions offered  by  Short.  For  example, 
Chapter  II.  "  'The  Whole  Trouble' : 
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Original  Sin"  is  preceded  by  three 
texts,  one  from  Jeremiah,  one  from 
Romans,  and  one  from  Snoopy!  The 
overall  effect,  however,  is  refreshing; 
and  somehow  the  author  for  the  most 
part  avoids  the  many  pitfalls  which 
his  undertaking  readily  presents.  And 
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somehow  several  theological  ideas 
come  through  "loud  and  clear" — and 
with  uncommon  contemporary  rele- 
vance. 

This   is   an   excellent   "change   of 
pace"  book. 


Schulz,  Charles  M.,  and  Hall,  Kenneth  F.  two-by-fours.  A  sort  of  serious  book 
about  small  children.  Anderson,  Ind.:  Warner  Press,  1965,  Pp.  40. 


Schulz's  cartooning  has  taken  many 
a  wryly  serious  turn.  Here  is  a  new 
one.  With  an  associate  he  has  pro- 
duced a  simple  commentary  on  the 
culture  and  care  of  pre-school  chil- 
dren. There  is  elementary  analysis  of 
the  psychological,  social,  and  reli- 
gious world  of  children  two  to  four 
years  old. 

The  text  is  "sort  of  serious." 
Schulz's  cartoons  have  one  eye  on  the 


mature  observer — e.g.,  when  the 
small  one  wonders,  "How  could  a 
loving  God  ever  have  made  big 
brothers?" 

Again,  this  rather  unlikely  art- 
form  has  been  pressed  into  Christian 
service;  and  others  than  Schulz-anci- 
onados  will  enjoy  and  profit  from  the 
result. 

— /.  A.  Walther. 
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Ad  Hoc 

WHEN  Pittsburgh  Perspective  began  publication,  effort  was  made  to 
provide  bibliographical  articles;  but  only  two  appeared.  Nevertheless  our 
constituency  has  continued  to  express  interest  in  such  material,  and  the 
response  to  our  Continuing  Education  programs  was  additional  encourage- 
ment to  produce  something  further  in  the  way  of  book  lists. 

A  year  ago  we  began  to  plan  this  issue.  Our  hope  was  to  prepare  a 
concise  but  comprehensive  bibliography  for  all  areas  of  the  divinity  curric- 
ulum. Many  circumstances,  however,  have  conspired  to  prevent  this  achieve- 
ment. We  have  depended  on  the  expert  knowledge  of  our  faculty,  but  leaves 
and  other  commitments  make  it  nearly  impossible  to  get  at  once  the  spectrum 
of  help  we  hoped  for.  In  several  cases  material  has  been  delayed  to  allow  for 
collaboration  and  cross-checking.  One  or  more  supplements  in  subsequent 
issues  will  cover  areas  not  provided  here. 

The  lists  are  arbitrarily  aimed  at  the  pastor  who  has  been  out  of  seminary 
about  ten  years.  We  assume  he  has  certain  basic  scholarly  tools,  the  desire  to 
expand  and  up-date  his  knowledge,  and  the  willingness  to  acquire  a  good 
working  library.  Other  readers  will  certainly  find  the  lists  useful  in  various 
degrees  and  amounts. 

The  lists  are  arranged  roughly  according  to  our  existing  curricular  divi- 
sions. Each  list  has  an  indication  of  who  compiled  it.  Most  entries  include 
publisher  and  date,  and  many  have  brief  comments  by  the  compilers.  Some 
lack  of  uniformity  has  been  permitted  deliberately,  for  each  discipline  and 
each  compiler  surely  has  his  own  preferred  way  of  working.  Nearly  all  the 
books  are  in  print  and  available  in  this  country.  Paperback  editions  have  been 
noted,  for  the  most  part,  when  available. 

The  editor  takes  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  colleagues  who  have  sup- 
plied these  lists. 

The  December  issue  will  feature  a  history  of  the  involvement  of  Pitts- 
burgh Seminary  in  the  field  of  Archaeology,  prepared  by  Howard  M.  Jamie- 
son,  Jr. 

— J.  A.  W. 


From  the  President's  Desk — 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  in  our  time  one  can  not  get 
a  theological  education  in  three  years.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  become 
theologically  educated  were  we  able  to  do  what  is  almost  universally  hailed 
as  desirable — stretch  the  three-year  program  of  study  to  four  years.  The  areas 
of  necessary  knowledge  are  too  vast  and  the  issues  posed  for  theology  by 
modern  life  too  complex  to  be  mastered  in  a  few  short  years.  Furthermore, 
knowledge  grows  "from  more  to  more,"  so  that  even  if  one  had  a  relatively 
satisfactory  grasp  of  the  current  theological  scene,  this  could  well  be  obsolete 
a  decade  hence. 

Continuing  education,  in  its  manifold  forms,  is  the  response  that  theolo- 
gical seminaries  have  made  to  this  burgeoning  knowledge.  One  no  longer 
comes  to  seminary  to  be  "educated"  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term.  In  three 
years,  or  even  four,  about  all  that  a  seminary  experience  can  do  for  a  man 
is  to  give  him  the  tools  for  study,  a  methodology  for  research,  a  knowledge 
of  books  and  writers,  a  love  for  learning,  and  a  theological  orientation  which 
will  give  direction  to  a  lifetime  of  continuing  study.  One  enrolls  in  seminary, 
therefore,  not  for  three  years,  or  four,  or  more — but  for  life. 

One  part  of  fulfilling  the  seminary's  continuing  responsibility  for  an 
educated  ministry  is  to  offer  guidance  in  selecting  the  better  books  in  the 
various  fields  of  theological  study.  This  number  of  Perspective  has  been  pre- 
pared with  this  in  mind.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  prove  itself  sufficiently 
useful  that  the  venture  may  be  repeated  on  subsequent  occasions. 

A  further  aspect  of  bibliographical  assistance  is  to  make  some  of  the 
better  current  books  available  for  the  use  of  working  pastors  through  the 
library.  A  small  fund  has  been  secured,  which  we  hope  will  grow  in  the 
future,  to  supply  the  library  with  duplicate  copies  of  significant  literature 
which  could  be  circulated  to  ministers  through  the  mail  without  impairing  the 
usefulness  of  the  library  for  the  current  student  body.  This  is  one  step  in  the 
direction  of  helping  the  ministry  to  become  more  "thoroughly  furnished" 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  "good  news." 

— D.  G.  M. 


Other  Bibliographies 


Essential  Books  for  a  Pastor's  Library.  Basic  and  Recommended  Works 
Selected  and  annotated  by  the  faculty  of  Union  Theological  Seminary 
Richmond,  Va.  3d  ed.  Richmond,  I960. 

Glanzman,  G.  S.,  and  Fitzmyer,  J.  A.  An  Introductory  Bibliography  for  the 
Study  of  Scripture.  Newman  Press,  1961. 

Theological  Bibliographies:  Essential  Books  for  a  Minister's  Library.  (And-\ 
over  Newton  Quarterly,  September,  1963)  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  1963 


Biblical  Studies 

GENERAL 

*  Black,  M.,  and  Rowley,  H.  H.  Peake's  Commentary  on  the  Bible.  Nelson, 

1962. 

Most  authoritative,  up-to-date,  one-volume  commentary   (note  that  this  is  a  com- 
pletely new  work  bearing  a  distinguished,  older  name). 

Bridges,  R.,  and  Weigle,  L.  A.  The  Bible  Word  Book.  Nelson,  I960. 

A  study  of  827  words  and  phrases  that  have  changed  their  English  meanings 
since  the  publication  of  the  KJV. 

*Buttrick,  G.  A.,  ed.  The  Interpreter's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  4  vols.  Abing- 
don, 1962. 
Extensive,   up-to-date;    many    authoritative    articles,    but    does    not   quite    replace 
Hastings'  5-volume  Dictionary  of  1905-07. 

*  Danker,  F.  W.  Multipurpose  Tools  for  Bible  Study.  Concordia,  I960. 

A  unique  collection  of  information  about  the  basic  books  one  uses  in  studying  thej 
Bible,  plus  practical  guidance  in  such  use. 

Foreman,  K.  J.,  et  al.  Introduction  to  the  Bible.  Vol.  I:  The  Layman's  Bible 
Commentary.  John  Knox,  1959. 
An  outstanding  little  book,  ideal  for  guidance  at  elementary  stages  of  Bible  study. 

*  Entries  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  considered  by  the  compiler  to  be  of  specialj 
value  for  a  basic  library. 
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*Grant,  F.  C,  and  Rowley,  H.  H.,  eds.  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  2d  ed.  T.  &  T. 
Clark  (Edinburgh),  1963. 
Best  up-to-date,  one- volume  dictionary  (originally  edited  by  J.  Hastings). 

Grollenberg,  L.  H.  Atlas  of  the  Bible.  Nelson,  1956. 
Noted  for  its  magnificent  illustrations;  expensive. 

MacGregor,  G.  The  Bible  in  the  Making.  Lippincott,  1959. 

A  grand  study  of  the  history  of  the  English  Bible;  valuable  appendices. 

May,  H.  G.  Our  English  Bible  in  the  Making.  Rev.  ed.  Westminster,  1965. 
Comprehensive  without  being  technical;  up  to  date. 

*May,  H.  G.,  ed.  Oxford  Bible  Atlas.  Oxford,  1962. 

Fine  maps  and  concise  texts;  also  in  paperback;  very  inexpensive. 

Richardson,  A.  A  Theological  Word  Book  of  the  Bible.  Macmillan,  1962. 
A  handy  paperback;  some  excellent  articles. 

*Wright,  G.  E.,  and  Fiison,  F.  V.  Westminster  Historical  Atlas  to  the  Bible. 
Westminster,  1956. 
More  extensive  text  than  in  Oxford  Atlas;  perhaps  the  best  for  the  pastor. 

:Young,  R.  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1937. 
One  of  the  best  English  concordances;  words  are  subdivided  according  to  original- 
language  sources    (concordances  without  this  feature  can   be  quite  misleading). 

—S.  0.  Hills  and  J.  A.  Walther. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 

Albright,  W.  F.  The  Archaeology  of  Palestine.  Penguin,  I960. 

Albright,  W.  F.  From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity.  Rev.  ed.  Doubleday 
(Anchor),  1957. 
"Monotheism  and  the  historical  process."  The  breadth  of  this  work  merits  inclu- 
sion in  several  categories. 

Finegan,  J.  Light  from  the  Ancient  Vast.  Princeton,  1959. 

Kenyon,  K.  M.  Archaeology  in  the  Holy  Land.  Praeger,  I960. 

De  Vaux,  R.  Ancient  Israel:  Its  Life  and  Institutions.  McGraw,  1961. 

Wright,  G.  E.  Biblical  Archaeology.  Westminster,  1963. 

— Howard  M.  Jamieson,  Jr. 
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OLD  TESTAMENT 

Old  Testament  Literature 

Driver,  S.  R.  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  New 
ed.,  paperback.  Meridian. 
Old  (Scribners,  1913)   but  still  standard,  especially  for  its  detailed  analysis  of  the 
Hexateuch. 

Bentzen,  A.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  2d  ed.  Gregory  Lounz,  1952. 
Fullest  discussion  in  English  of  the  forms  of  OT  literature. 

*Weiser,  A.  The  Old  Testament,  Its  Formation  and  Development.  Associa- 
tion, 1961. 
Brief  but  comprehensive  and  up-to-date. 

Hahn,  H.  F.  The  Old  Testament  in  Modern  Research.  Muhlenburg  Press, 
1954. 
Useful  account  of  the  various  critical  approaches  to  the  OT    (literary  and   form 
criticism,  anthropology,  sociology,  archaeology,  etc.) . 

Rowley,  H.  H.,  ed.  The  Old  Testament  and  Modern  Study.  Oxford,  1951. 
Authoritative  essays  on  recent  developments  in  OT  criticism. 

Old  Testament  History  and  Institutions 

*  Bright,  J.  A  History  of  Israel.  Westminster,  1959. 

Full,  well-documented,  yet  intelligible  to  elementary  students. 

Noth,  M.  The  History  of  Israel.  New  trans,  by  G.  B.  F.  Brandon.  Harper, 
I960. 
Brilliant  presentation,  especially  of  the  Israelite  amphictyony,  its  institutions  and 
the  historical  problems  involved;  more  advanced  than  Bright;  presupposes  some 
knowledge  of  form  criticism. 

Albright,  W.  F.  The  Biblical  Period  from  Abraham  to  Ezra.  2d  ed.  Harper 
(Torchbook),  1963. 

Concise   presentation   of  Albright's   most   recent  views,   enriched   with    extensive 
notes. 

Bright,  J.  Early  Israel  in  Recent  History  Writing  (Studies  in  Biblical  Theol- 
ogy, No.  19.)  Allenson,  1956. 
The  only  critical  summary  in  English  of  the  views  of  Alt  and  Noth  on  early 
Israelite  history. 

Pedersen,  J.  Israel,  Its  Life  and  Culture.  2  vols.  Oxford,  1926  and  1940. 

Monumental  work  on  Israelite  psychology  and  sociology;   original  and  exciting, 
but  its  generalizations  to  be  treated  with  caution. 
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*De  Vaux,  R.  Ancient  Israel,  Its  Life  and  Institutions.  McGraw-Hill,  1962. 
Extensive  and  up  to  date;  more  objective  than  Pedersen. 

Old  Testament  and  Ancient  Orient 

Albright,  W.  F.  From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity.  2d  ed.  Doubleday  (An- 
chor), 1957. 
Encyclopaedic  survey  of  the  Ancient  Near  East  and  its  relation  to  the  Bible. 

Pritchard,  J.  B.,  ed.  The  Ancient  Near  East:  An  Anthology  of  Texts  and  Pic- 
tures. Princeton  Univ.,  1958. 
A  useful  abridgement  of  the  much  larger  and  more  expensive  works  Ancient  Near 
Eastern  Texts  and  Ancient  Near  East  in  Pictures. 

Moscati,  S.  The  Face  of  the  Ancient  Orient.  Doubleday  (Anchor),  1962. 

Useful  account  of  the  peoples  of  the  Ancient  Near  East  from  the  Sumerians  to 
the  Persians,  discussing  their  literary  and  art  forms  as  well  as  their  respective 
histories. 

Commentaries 

Only  major  commentary  series  are  mentioned. 

The  International  Critical  Commentary.  T.  &  T.  Clark  (Edinburgh). 

The  most  elaborate  commentaries  in  English,  but  many  volumes  are  antiquated. 
Most  thorough  treatment  of  textual  problems.  Commentaries  on  certain  OT  books 
never  published;  project  discontinued. 

Some  of  the  better  or  most  recent  volumes  in  the  series: 
Skinner,  J.  Genesis.  Rev.  ed.  1925. 
Driver,  S.  R.  Deuteronomy.  3d  ed.  1902. 

Montgomery,  J.  A.,  edited  by  H.  S.  Gehman.  I  &  II  Kings.  1951. 
Driver,  S.  R.,  and  Gray,  G.  B.  Job.  1921. 
Gray,  G.  B.  Isaiah  I-XXVII.  1912. 
Cooke,  G.  A.  Ezekiel.  1937. 
Montgomery,  J.  A.  Daniel.  1927. 
Harper,  W.  R.  Amos  and  Hosea.  1905. 

The  Interpreter's  Bible.  6  vols.  (OT).  Abingdon,  1951-57. 

Only  complete  and  up-to-date  commentary  referring  extensively  to  the  Hebrew 
text  (in  the  Exegesis) .  But  uneven  in  quality  and  often  very  brief. 

Some  of  the  better  commentaries  in  these  volumes: 
Rylaarsdam,  J.  C.  Exodus.  Vol.  I. 
Wright,  G.  E.  Deuteronomy.  Vol.  II. 
Bright,  J.  Joshua.  Vol.  II. 
Myers,  J.  M.  Judges.  Vol.  II. 
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Caird,  G.  B.  Samuel.  Vol.  II. 

Bowman,  R.  A.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Vol.  III. 

Terrien,  S.  Job.  Vol.  III. 

Scott,  R.  B.  Y.  Isaiah,  Chapters  1-39.  Vol.  V. 

Muilenburg,  J.  Isaiah,  Chapters  40-66.  Vol.  V. 

Hyatt,  J.  P.  Jeremiah.  Vol.  V. 

May,  H.  G.  Ezekiel  Vol.  VI. 

The  Old  Testament  Library.  Westminster,  1961- 

Most  commentaries  in  this  series  are  translated  from  the  recent  German  work 
Old  Testament  in  German.  More  popular  than  the  ICC.  Greater  emphasis  on 
form-critical  approach  and  theological  significance  of  text. 

Commentaries  in  this  series  published  to  date: 
#Von  Rad,  G.  Genesis.  1961. 

Outstanding  for  its  theological  depth. 
Noth,  M.  Exodus.  1962. 
Noth,  M.  Leviticus.  1965. 
Hertzberg,  H.  W.  /  &  II  Samuel.  1964. 
Gray,  J.I&II  Kings.  1963. 

An  original  work  in  English. 
Weiser,  A.  The  Psalms.  1962. 
Porteous,  N.  Daniel.  1965. 

The  Anchor  Bible.  Doubleday,  1964- 

To  judge  from  the  commentaries  that  have  so  far  appeared,  this  series  will  be 
most  valuable  for  its  original  translations  and  its  extensive  linguistic  and  his- 
torical notes.  (See  Perspective,  June,  1965.) 

OT  commentaries  in  this  series  published  to  date: 
Speiser,  E.  A.  Genesis.  1964. 
Bright,  J.  Jeremiah.  1965. 
Pope,  M.  Job.  1965. 

Scott,  R.  B.  Y.  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes.  1965. 
Myers,  J.  M.  7.  Chronicles.  II  Chronicles.  Ezra-Nehemiah.  3  vols.  1965. 

Important  Works  on  Individual  OT  Books  or  Special  Topics 

See  also  Wisdom  Literature  infra. 

*Lindblom,  J.  Prophecy  in  Ancient  Israel.  Muhlenburg  Press,  1962. 

Fullest  single  work  on  OT  prophecy  published  to  date.  Especially  valuable  for 
its  treatment  of  prophetic  psychology  and  literary  forms. 

Buber,  M.  The  Prophetic  Faith.  Macmillan,  1949. 
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Heschel,  A.  J.  The  Prophets.  Harper,  1962. 

These  two  volumes  are  original  and  exciting  interpretations  of  the  OT  prophets 
by  outstanding  Jewish  philosophers. 

North,  C.  R.  The  Second  Isaiah:  Introduction,  Translation  and  Commentary 
to  Chapters  XL-LV.  Oxford,  1964. 
The  only  full-scale  commentary  in  English  on  the  Hebrew  teia  of  Isaiah  40-55. 

*Mowinckel,  S.  The  Psalms  in  Israel's  Worship.  2  vols.  Abingdon,  1963. 
Fullest  treatment  of  the  Psalms  yet  published;  invaluable. 


Wisdom  Literature  (compiled  by  Roland  E.  Murphy,  O.  Carm.) 

General 

Baumgartner,  W.  in  The  Old  Testament  and  Modern  Study,  edited  by  H.  H. 
Rowley.  Oxford  (paperback),  1961.  Pp.  210-37. 

Murphy,  R.  E.  Seven  Books  of  Wisdom.  Bruce,  I960. 

Popular  introduction  to  wisdom  literature,  both  canonical  and  apocryphal. 

Murphy,  R.  E.  An  Introduction  to  the  Wisdom  Literature.    (OT  Reading 
Guide,  paperback,  22.)  Liturgical  Press  ( Collegeville,  Minn.). 
Survey  of  Egyptian  and  Mesopotamian  wisdom,  plus  synthesis  of  biblical  data. 

Paterson,  J.  The  Book  That  Is  Alive.  Scribners,  1954. 
Paterson,  J.  The  Wisdom  of  Israel.  (Bible  Guides,  11.)  Abingdon,  1961. 
Both  of  these  two  books  are  popular  summaries. 

Von  Rad,  G.  Old  Testament  Theology.  Harper  &  Row,  1962.  1.383-459. 
An  extremely  stimulating  analysis,  full  of  insights. 

Commentaries 

The  respective  commentaries  in  the  Interpreter's  Bible,  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools,  Torch  Bible,  and  Layman's  Bible  Commentary  have  much  to  offer.  In 
addition  one  may  note  the  following  individual  works : 

Scott,  R.  B.  Y.  Proverbs.  Ecclesiastes.  Doubleday,  1965. 

Pope,  M.  Job.  Doubleday,  1965. 

These  volumes  of  the  Anchor  Bible  provide  new  translations,  comment,  and 
introductions,  with  a  lengthy  treatment  of  wisdom  literature  in  the  volume  by 
Scott.  (See  my  review  of  Pope  in  Perspective,  June,  1965,  p.  29f,  and  of  Scott, 
p.  46f,  infra.) 

Oesterley,  W.  O.  E.  The  Book  of  Proverbs.  London,  1929. 
This  Westminster  Commentary  still  retains  value. 
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Terrien,  S.  job:  Poet  of  Existence.  Bobbs,  1957. 

A  lively  interpretation  underlining  the  modern  application  of  the  message. 

Gordis,  R.  Koheleth,  the  Man  and  His  World.  New  York,  1955. 
A  penetrating  analysis  by  an  able  Jewish  scholar. 

Murphy,  R.  E.  The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Canticle  of  Canticles.  ( Paul- 
ist  Bible  Pamphlet  Series.)  Paulist  Press,  1961. 
Popular. 

Articles 

Zimmerli,  W.  "The  Place  and  Limit  of  Wisdom  in  the  Framework  of  Old 
Testament   Theology."   Scottish   journal   of   Theology,    17    (1964), 
146-158. 
An  extremely  rich  article  on  a  difficult  problem    ("wisdom  theology  is  creation 
theology"). 

Blank,  S.  "Wisdom."  The  Interpreter's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Abingdon, 
1962.  IV.852-61. 
General  survey. 

Extra-Biblical  Wisdom  Literature 

In  this  area  of  the  Bible,  reference  is  constantly  made  to  Egyptian  and 
Mesopotamian  wisdom  literature.  Any  theological  library  will  contain  J. 
Pritchard,  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Texts  (Princeton,  I960);  see  pp.  405-452. 
Also,  W.  Lambert,  Babylonian  Wisdom  Literature  (Oxford,  I960);  see  the 
lengthy  introduction  and  the  translations.  And  a  handy  Harper  Torchbook 
Documents  from  Old  Testament  Times  (paperback)  by  D.  W.  Thomas  con- 
tains a  translation  of  the  wisdom  of  Amenemope  (Prov.  22-24).  The  Double- 
day  Anchor  paperback,  History  Begins  at  Sumer  by  S.  N.  Kramer,  is  helpful. 

Apochryphal  Wisdom  Literature 

The  wisdom  movement  in  Israel  went  beyond  Ecclesiastes;  and  the  work 
of  Ben  Sira,  also  called  Ecclesiasticus,  as  well  as  the  Book  of  Wisdom  are  im- 
portant, in  themselves,  and  also  for  NT  background.  For  this  see  R.  H. 
PfeifTer,  History  of  New  Testament  Times.  (Harper,  1949)  and  the  follow- 
ing: 

Metzger,  B.  M.,  ed.  The  Oxford  Annotated  Apocrypha.  Oxford,  1965. 
This  contains  the  RSV  translation  with  good  brief  notes. 
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Maly,  E.  The  Book  of  Wisdom;  and  Vawter,  B.,  The  Book  of  Sirach  (Parts 
I&II).  Paulist  Press. 
In  the  Paulist  Bible  Pamphlet  Series;   contain  a  good  translation  with   succinct 
comment. 

Charles,  R.  H.,  ed.  The  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  English.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1963.  Reprint. 
Two  volumes  of  translations  and  notes. 

Old  Testament  Theology 

*Eichrodt,  W.  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  Vol.  1.  Westminster,  1961. 
First  volume  centers  around  the  theme:  God's  covenant  with  Israel.  Extensive  and 
profound.  Second  volume  on  "God  and  the  World"  and  "God  and  the  Individual" 
are  yet  to  be  translated. 

*Von  Rad,  G.  Old  Testament  Theology.  Vol.  1.  Harper  &  Row,  1962. 

First  volume  treats  the  theologies  of  the  various  older  historical  traditions  (the 
Hexateuch,  history  of  the  monarchy,  etc.).  Second  volume  on  theology  of  prophets 
is  yet  to  be  translated.  Rejects  attempt  to  unify  OT  theology,  but  rich  in  insights; 
original. 

Jacob,  E.  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  Harper  &  Row,  1958. 
Brief  but  helpful;  original  at  many  points. 

— S.  O.  Hills  and  Staff. 


INTERTESTAMENTAL  PERIOD 

Bonsirven,  J.  Palestinian  Judaism  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ.  Holt,  Reinhart 
and  Winston,  1964. 
Translated  from  a  standard  French  work. 

Cross,  F.  M.,  Jr.  The  Ancient  Library  of  Qumran  and  Modern  Biblical  Studies. 
Rev.  ed.  Doubleday,  1961. 
"A   comprehensive   survey   of  the   Dead   Sea   Scrolls   and   the   community   which 
owned  them."  Available  in  Anchor  paperback. 

Dupont-Sommer,  A.  The  Essene  Writings  from  Qumran.  Meridian,  1962. 

Foerster,  W.  From  the  Exile  to  Christ.  Historical  Introduction  to  Palestinian 
Judaism.  Fortress,  1964. 
A  translation  of  the  third  edition  of  a  standard  German  work. 

Metzger,  B.  M.  Introduction  to  the  Apocrypha.  Oxford,  1957. 
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Russell,  D.  S.  The  Method  and  Message  of  Jewish  Apocalyptic.  Westminster, 
1964. 

Tcherikover,  V.  Hellenistic  Civilization  and  the  jews.  Jewish  Publication  So- 
ciety, 1959. 

Vermes,  G.  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  in  English.  Penguin,  1962. 

— Donald  E.  Gowan  and  Staff. 


NEW  TESTAMENT 

General 

Arndt,  W.  F.,  and  Gingrich,  F.  W.  A  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New 
Testament  and  Other  Early  Christian  Literature.  A  translation  and 
adaptation  of  Bauer's  Wbrterbuch,  4th  ( 1962 )  ed.  Univ.  of  Chicago, 
1957. 

Has  now  replaced  Thayer.  Absolutely  essential  source  of  lexical  information  with 

coverage  of  literature  to  1954. 

Blass,  F.,  and  Debrunner,  A.  A  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  and 
Other  Early  Christian  Literature.  Translated  and  edited  by  Robert  W. 
Funk.  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1961. 
An  international  authority  for  serious  students  of  the  Greek  NT. 

Kittel,  G.,  ed.  Theological  Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament.  Translated  by 
G.  W.  Bromiley.  Eerdmans,  1964ff. 
Monumental.  Two  volumes  of  the  translation  have  appeared.  Harper  has  published 
some  "Key  Words"  in  small  volumes.  An  invaluable  resource. 

Moulton,  W.  F.,  and  Geden,  A.  S.  A  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament. 
4th  ed.  revised  by  H.  K.  Moulton. 
Next  to  the  lexicon,  the  most  important  aid.  The  Schmoller  abridged  concordance, 
bound  with  a  Nestle  text,  is  also  useful. 

Nunn,  H.  V.  P.  A  Short  Syntax  of  New  Testament  Greek.  Cambridge,  1938. 
One  of  the  best  review  books;  begins  with  English  grammar! 

Introduction,  Text,  and  Canon 

Filson,  F.  V.  A  Neiv  Testament  History.  The  Story  of  the  Emerging  Church. 
Westminster,  1964. 
A  new,  comprehensive  study. 
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Filson,  F.  V.  Which  Books  Belong  in  the  Bible?  Westminster,  1957. 
A  substantial  treatment  of  the  factors  producing  the  canon. 

Grant,  R.  M.  Historical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  Harper  &  Row, 
1963. 

An  exciting  survey  of  the  data  and  problems  with  forthright  decisions,  not  always 
the  usual  ones;  presupposes  some  collateral  knowledge. 

Kee,  H.  C,  and  Young,  F.  W.  Understanding  the  New  Testament.  2d  ed. 
Prentice-Hall,  1965. 
A  well-made  book  that  has  been  popular  enough  to  demand  revision. 

McNeile,  A.  H.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  2d  ed. 
revised  by  C.  S.  C.  Williams.  Oxford,  1953. 
Perhaps  the  most  complete  introduction  from  the  technical  standpoint;   its  date 
is  now  a  disadvantage. 

Metzger,  B.  M.  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament:  Its  Transmission,  Corrup- 
tion, and  Restoration.  Oxford,  1964. 
An  outstanding  presentation  of  a  difficult  subject. 

Moule,  C.  F.  D.  The  Birth  of  the  New  Testament.  Harper,  1962. 

Written  as  a  preface  to  the  Black/Harper  Commentaries;  an  unusual  and  provoca- 
tive presentation. 

Price,  J.  L.  Interpreting  the  New  Testament.  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston, 
1961. 
A  well-produced  book;  careful  annotation. 

Theron,  D.  J.  Evidence  of  Tradition.  Baker,  1957. 

Texts  and  translations  of  basic  documents  showing  the  rise  of  the  canon. 

Van  Unnik,  W.  C.  The  New  Testament:  Its  History  and  Message.  Harper  & 
Row,  1965. 
"A  basic  primer  on  the  New  Testament  literature." 

Background 

Barrett,  C.  K.  New  Testament  Background:  Selected  Documents.  Harper 
Torchbook  (paperback),  1961. 
A  handy,  inexpensive  collection  of  source  material. 

Black,  M.  The  Scrolls  and  Christian  Origins.  Scribners,  1961. 
A  careful  treatment  of  the  relevance  of  the  Dead  Sea  manuscripts. 

Bouquet,  A.  C.  Everyday  Life  in  New  Testament  Times.  Scribners,  1954. 
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Bultmann,  R.  Primitive  Christianity  in  Its  Contemporary  Setting.  Meridian, 
1956. 

Danby,  H.,  ed.  The  Mishnah.  Oxford,  1933. 

A  basic  source-book  for  the  study  of  Judaism  in  the  time  of  the  Early  Church. 

Filson,  F.  V.  The  New  Testament  Against  Its  Environment.  Allenson,  1956. 
One  of  the  early  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology. 

Johnson,  S.  E.  Jesus  in  His  Homeland.  Scribners,  1957. 
Examination  of  forces  which  affected  the  career  of  Jesus. 

Commentaries 

General 

For  one-volume  commentaries,  see  the  general  list  at  the  beginning  of  the  biblical 
entries. 

Anchor  Bible  (AB).  Doubleday. 

The  latest  major  series;  interfaith  authorship.  The  volumes  (only  one  NT  volume 
has  appeared  at  this  time)  will  vary  in  value — as  is  true  of  all  such  series — ; 
some  will  immediately  become  standards. 

Cambridge  Bible  Commentary  on  the  New  English  Bible  ( CBC ) .  Cambridge 
Univ.  Press. 
A  very  new  paperback  series,  limited  in  scope  but  reflecting  excellent  scholarship. 

Cambridge  Greek  Testament  Commentary  (CGT).  Cambridge  Univ.  Press. 
Planned  to  replace  the  long-useful  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for  Schools  and 
Colleges;  paperback. 

Expositor's  Greek  New  Testament.  Eerdmans. 

Old  but  still  valuable  for  syntactical  study;  reissued  by  Eerdmans. 

Harper's  New  Testament  Commentaries  (Harp) .  Harper  &  Row. 
Known  in  Britain  as  the  Black  series.  Good  scholarship;  limited  scope. 

International  Critical  Commentary  ( ICC ) .  Scribners/T.  &  T.  Clark. 

Growing  old,  but  often  most  exhaustive  in  detail;  uses  Greek  text.  Most  volumes 
available  only  from  Britain. 

Interpreter's  Bible  (IB).  Abingdon. 

Uneven;  weakest  in  expository  sections;  some  fine  general  articles. 

Layman's  Bible  Commentary  ( Lay ) .  John  Knox. 

Useful  elementary  guides;  available  in  paperback  from  Britain,  quantity  discounts 
here.  Several  volumes  are  noteworthy. 

Moffatt  New  Testament  Commentary  (Moff).  Harper  &  Row. 
Based  on  the  Moffatt  translation.  Remarkably  durable  material. 
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New  International  Commentary  (NIC).  Eerdmans. 
Some  very  fine  scholarship;  conservative  orientation. 

Torch  Bible  Commentaries  ( TB ) .  Macmillan/S.CM. 
Some  fine  pocket-size  handbooks. 

Tyndale  Bible  Commentaries.  Eerdmans. 

Untechnical,  based  on  KJV,  conservative;  some  good  scholarship. 

The  Gospels 

From  this  point  the  order  of  the  books  in  the  NT  replaces  alphabetical  order. 

McNeile,  A.  H.  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew.  Macmillan  (London), 
1915. 
Greek  text,  introduction,  notes.  Issued  in  America  by  St.  Martin's  Press,   1961. 

Filson,  F.  V.  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew  (Harp) . 
Harper,  I960. 

Taylor,  V.  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark.  St.  Martin's/Macmillan,  1952. 
Greek  text,  introduction,  notes;  one  of  the  greatest  contemporary  commentaries. 

Creed,  J.  M.  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke.  St.  Martin's/Macmillan  (Lon- 
don), 1930. 
Greek  text,  introduction,  notes. 

Miller,  D.  G.  Luke  (Lay).  John  Knox,  I960. 

Barrett,  C.  K.  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  John.  Seabury/S.P.C.K,  1958. 
Based  on  the  Greek  text. 

Johannine  studies  are  intensively  active  today;  see  GOSPEL  STUDIES  below. 

Major,  H.  D.  A.,  Manson,  T.  W.,  and  Wright,  C.  J.  The  Mission  and  Message 

I  of  Jesus.  An  Exposition  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Re- 

search. Dutton,  1938. 
A  very  useful  commentary,  especially  Manson's  part. 

Acts 

Bruce,  F.  F.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Eerdmans,  1953. 

"The  Greek  text  with  introduction  and  commentary."  Bruce  also  has  a  com- 
mentary on  Acts  in  NIC  (1954);  it  is  not  so  technical  but  very  well  done. 

Foakes-Jackson,  F.  J.,  and  Lake,  K.  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity.  Part  I. 
This  comprehensive  five-volume  work  has  long  been  a  standard,  but  it  has  been 
out  of  print.  Now  Baker  Book  House  has  announced  the  reissue  of  volumes  4  and 
5  in  their  Limited  Editions  Library. 
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Haenchen,  E.  Die  Apostelgeschkhte.  13th  ed.  Gottingen  (Germany),  1962. 
This  famous  volume  in  the  redoubtable  Meyer  series  has  not  been  translated; 
some  of  its  details  are  debatable  but  must  be  considered. 

Pauline  Epistles 

Dodd,  C.  H.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  (Moff ) . 
Limited  in  scope.  Available  in  British  paperback. 

Sanday,  W.,  and  Headlam,  A.  C.  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (ICC) . 
A  monumental  volume;  a  library  "must." 

There  are  many  theological  commentaries  on  Romans — Luther,  Calvin,  Barth,  Nygren 
— and  their  insights  are  very  important. 

Filson,  F.  V.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (Harp) . 

Hering,  J.  The  First  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  Allenson,  1962. 
Translation  of  a  fine  French  work. 

Plummer,  A.  II.  Corinthians  (ICC). 

Burton,  E.  D.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (ICC) . 

Another  "must"  volume.  A  large  collection  of  appended  notes  is  of  prime  value 
for  Pauline  studies. 

Ramsay,  W.  M.  A  Historical  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians. 
This  important  old  book  is  being  reissued  in  Baker's  Limited  Editions.  See  also 
John  Dow's  succinct  comments  in  the  one-volume  Abingdon  Bible  Commentary. 

Barth,  Markus.  The  Broken  Wall.  Judson,  1959. 

A  provocative  treatment  of  the  epistle  with  particular  reference  to   its  themes. 

Beare,  F.  W.  Interpreter's  Bible.  Vol.  10.  Ephesians.  Introduction  and  Exe- 
gesis. 

Goodspeed,  E.  J.  The  Key  to  Ephesians.  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1956. 

Restatement   of   Goodspeed's    famous    theory,    which    affected    much    recent   NT 
literature. 

Robinson,  J.  Armitage.  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  2d  ed.  Allenson, 
1961. 
Based  on  the  Greek  text;  still  a  very  useful  book. 

Michael,  J.  H.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians  (Moff). 

Lightfoot,  J.  B.  The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians.  Zondervan,  1957. 
Reprint  of  an  eighty-year  old  commentary  that  has  stood  up  remarkably  well. 
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Moule,  C.  F.  D.  The  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon  (CGT) . 

Frame,  J.  E.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians  (ICC) . 

Scott,  E.  F.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  (Moff ) . 

There  is  need  for  a  good,  new  commentary  on  these  letters. 

General  Epistles 

Bruce,  F.  F.  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (NIC) . 
New  ( 1964) ;  takes  account  of  the  best  recent  scholarship. 

Bowman,  J.  W.  Hebrews,  James,  1  Peter,  2  Peter  (Lay ) . 
Very  brief,  but  with  distillation  of  much  valuable  material. 

Reicke,  B.  The  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  Jude  ( AB) . 

The  first  NT  volume  in  this  series;  cf.  Perspective  for  June,  1965. 

Beare,  F.  W.  The  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  2d  ed.  Macmillan,  1958. 

Defends  late  date.  With  Selwyn,  excellent  material  for  thorough  study. 

Selwyn,  E.  G.  The  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  St.  Martin's,  1958. 
Greek  text;  defends  apostolicity. 

James,  M.  R.  The  Second  Epistle  General  of  Peter  and  the  General  Epistle  of 
Jude.  Cambridge,  1912. 
A  good  little  book  in  the  older  CGT  series. 

Dodd,  C.  H.  The  Johannine  Epistles  (Moff) . 

Williams,  R.  R.  The  Letters  of  John  and  James  (CBC) . 
For  those  who  want  something  elementary. 

Bowman,  J.  W.  The  Drama  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Westminster,  1955. 
A  helpful  attempt  to  organize  and  simplify  the  Apocalypse. 

Charles,  R.  H.  Revelation  (ICC). 

Basic  two- volume  study.  Not  all  of  Charles'  positions  are  generally  accepted,  but 
he  opens  all  the  problems. 

Farrer,  A.  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  Oxford,  1964. 
The  latest  commentary;  some  conjecture. 

Gospel  Studies 

Aland,  K.  Synopsis  Quattuor  Evangeliorum.  Wurttembergische  Bibelanstalt 
(Stuttgart),  1964. 
The  acme  of  Gospel  harmonies;  includes  John. 
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Beare,  F.  W.  The  Earliest  Records  of  Jesus.  Abingdon,  1962. 

A  "companion"  to  the  harmony;  follows  the  sections  of  Huck,  and   Nelson's 
Gospel  Parallels. 

Bultmann,  R.  History  of  the  Synoptic  Tradition.  Harper  &  Row,  1963. 

Available  at  last  in  English,  this  book  sets  forth  the  critical  positions  that  have 
influenced  much  of  twentieth-century  NT  study. 

Conzelmann,  H.  The  Theology  of  St.  Luke.  Harper  &  Row,  I960. 

Dodd,  C.  H.  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Cambridge,  1953. 

Grant,  F.  C.  The  Gospels:  Their  Origin  and  Their  Growth.  Harper  &  Row, 
1957. 

Streeter,  B.  H.  The  Four  Gospels:  A  Study  of  Origins.  St.  Martin's,  1936. 
Still  a  sine  qua  non. 

Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus 

Bornkamm,  G.  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Harper  &  Row,  I960. 

Regarded  on  the  Continent  as  the  most  important  "life"  book  of  the  last  half 
century. 

Dodd,  C.  H.  The  Parables  of  the  Kingdom.  Rev.  ed.  Scribners,  1961. 
Available  from  Britain  in  paperback. 

Jeremias,  J.  The  Eucharistic  Words  of  Jesus.  Blackwell,  1955. 

Jeremias,  J.  The  Parables  of  Jesus.  Rev.  ed.  Scribners,  1963. 

Manson,  T.  W.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus.  Cambridge,  1935. 
After  thirty  years  still  basic. 

Robinson,  J.  M.  A  New  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus.  Allenson,  1959. 

From  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology.  Succinct  statement  of  the  problem  today. 

Sayers,  D.  L.  The  Man  Born  To  Be  King.  Harper,  1949. 

Twelve  radio  scripts;  not  to  be  overlooked  as  a  serious  presentation  of  "The  Life." 

Schweitzer,  A.  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus.  Macmillan,  1948. 
The  epochal  study;  now  available  in  paperback. 

Stauffer,  E.  Jesus  and  His  Story.  Knopf,  I960. 

Many  stimulating  suggestions;  good  foil  for  Bornkamm. 

Taylor,  V.  The  Life  and  Ministry  of  Jesus.  Abingdon,  1955. 
Simple  yet  scholarly;  a  good  elementary  book. 
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Pauline  Studies  and  The  Early  Church 

Beare,  F.  W.  St.  Paul  and  His  Letters.  Abingdon,  1962. 
A  popular  presentation. 

Caird,  G.  B.  The  Apostolic  Age.  Duckworth  (London),  1955. 

Caird,  G.  B.  Principalities  and  Powers.  Oxford,  1956. 
"A  study  in  Pauline  theology";  touches  problem  of  evil. 

Davies,  W.  D.  Paul  and  Rabbinic  Judaism.  Seabury,  1955. 

Dodd,  C.  H.  The  Apostolic  Preaching  and  Its  Developments.  Harper,  1944. 
A  small  book  which  has  had  a  big  influence. 

Ellis,  E.  E.  Paul  and  His  Recent  Interpreters.  Eerdmans   (paperback),  1961. 
A  brief,  selective  summary  of  contemporary  research. 

Filson,  F.  V.  Three  Crucial  Decades:  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  John  Knox, 
1963. 

Knox,  J.  Chapters  in  a  Life  of  Paul.  Abingdon,  1950. 

Munck,  J.  Paul  and  the  Salvation  of  Mankind.  John  Knox,  1959. 
Provocative  attack  on  an  accepted  view  of  Paul. 

Scott,  C.  A.  A.  Christianity  According  to  St.  Paul.  Cambridge,  1939. 
Excellent  study  of  Paul's  theology,  again  in  print. 

New  Testament  Theology 

The  series  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology   (SBT)    merits  high  praise;  most  of  the 
NT  monographs  are  recommended  whether  or  not  listed  here. 

Bultmann,  R.  The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  Scribners,  1955. 

Two-volume   magnum    opus   with   the   learning   and   peculiarities    of   its    author 
evident;  stimulating  and  challenging  even  if  not  always  acceptable. 

Cullmann,  O.  Christ  and  Time.  Rev.  ed.  Westminster,  1964. 
One  of  the  "must"  books. 

Cullmann,  O.  Immortality  of  the  Soul  or  Resurrection  of  the  Dead?  Mac- 
millan,  1958. 
"The  witness  of  the  New  Testament" — to  set  one  thinking. 

Dodd,  C.  H.  According  to  the  Scriptures:  The  Substructure  of  New  Testament 
Theology.  Nisbet  (London),  1952. 

How  NT  theology  grew  out  of  OT  foundations. 
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Filson,  F.  V.  Jesus  Christ  the  Risen  Lord.  Abingdon,  1956. 

"A  biblical  theology  based  on  the  resurrection";  simple  and  profound. 

Flew,  R.  N.  Jesus  and  His  Church.  Allenson,  1949. 

"A  study  of  the  idea  of  the  Ecclesia  in  the  New  Testament." 

Kasemann,  E.  Essays  on  New  Testament  Themes  (SBT) . 
For  a  view  of  "post-Bultmannian"  thought. 

Ladd,  G.  E.  Jesus  and  the  Kingdom.  Harper  &  Row,  1964. 

"The  eschatology  of  biblical  realism";  a  fine  summary  of  the  topic  today. 

Manson,  T.  W.  The  Servant-Messiah.  Cambridge,  1953. 

'A  study  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus";  well-worked  biblical  theology. 

Richardson,  A.  An  Introduction  to  the  Theology  of  the  New  Testament. 
Harper  &  Row,  1959. 
A  good  book  for  a  serious  beginner;  Anglican  in  orientation. 

Robinson,  J.  A.  T.  Jesus  and  His  Coming.  Abingdon,  1957. 

"The  emergences  of  a  doctrine";  sane,  thought-provoking  approach. 

Robinson,  J.  A.  T.  Twelve  New  Testament  Studies  ( SBT ) . 

A  revelation  for  those  who  know  the  author  only  as  "Honest-To-God"  Woolwich. 

Stauffer,  E.  New  Testament  Theology.  Macmillan,  1955. 

Startling  presentation  of  NT  thought;  topical;  large  body  of  learned  notes;  valu- 
able on  credal  development.  (Available  in  paperback.) 

Taylor,  V.  The  Person  of  Christ  in  New  Testament  Teaching.  St.  Martin's. 

Wilder,  A.  N.  New  Testament  Faith  for  Today.  Harper,  1955. 
Discusses  the  principal  problems  of  contemporary  NT  theology. 


Miscellaneous 

Blackman,  E.  C.  Biblical  Interpretation.  Westminster,  1959. 
A  historical  and  practical  survey  of  hermeneutics. 

Neill,  S.  The  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  1861-1961.  Oxford,  1964. 

Redlich,  E.  B.  Form  Criticism:  Its  Value  and  Limitations.  Duckworth  (Lon- 
don), 1939. 

Bartsch,  H.  W.,  ed.  Kerygma  and  Myth. 

S.P.C.K.  has  published  three  volumes  of  R.  H.  Fuller's  translation  of  this  famous 
"theological  debate."  Vol.  1,  with  Bultmann's  original  essay,  "The  New  Testa- 
ment and  Mythology,"  is  available  in  a  Harper  Torchbook. 
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Bultmann,  R.  Jesus  Christ  and  Mythology.  Scribners,  1958. 
This  recent  statement  is  available  in  paperback. 

Henderson,  I.  Myth  in  the  New  Testament  (SBT) . 
A  good,  straightforward  criticism  of  Bultmann's  position. 

Throckmorton,  B.  H.,  Jr.  The  New  Testament  and  Mythology.  Westminster, 
1959. 

Grant,  R.  M.,  with  Freedman,  D.  N.  The  Secret  Sayings  of  Jesus.  Doubleday, 
I960. 
Good  introduction  to  the  gnostic  perversion  of  the  Gospel,  particularly  the  "Gos- 
pel According  to  Thomas";  available  in  paperback. 

Van  Unnik,  W.  C.  Newly  Discovered  Gnostic  Writings  (SBT) . 
Good  introduction  to  the  Nag  Hammadi  literature. 

James,  M.  R.,  trans.  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament.  Oxford,  1953. 

A  handy,  one-volume  work.  Westminster  has  begun  to  publish  the  up-to-date 
edition  of  Hennecke-Schneemelcher  (trans,  by  R.  McL.  Wilson);  it  will  super- 
sede James. 

Rowley,  H.  H.  The  Relevance  of  Apocalyptic.  Rev.  ed.  Association,  1964. 
"A  study  of  Jewish  and  Christian  Apocalypses  from  Daniel  to  the  Revelation"; 
a  book  which  perhaps  belongs  in  several  other  categories. 

— /.  A.  Walther,  D.  R.  A.  Hare,  and  Staff. 
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Surveys 


Three  recent  books  deserve  mention  here.  John  Macquarrie's  Twentieth 
Century  Religious  Thought  is  encyclopedic  in  coverage,  and  generally  accu- 
rate, though  brief,  in  its  expositions.  John  Cobb's  Living  Options  in  Protestant 
Theology,  though  concentrating  on  the  problem  of  theological  method,  pro- 
vides more  extensive  expositions  of  a  wide  spectrum  of  theological  positions 
( Neo-thomism,  Boston  personalism,  religious  naturalism,  Tillich,  the  Nie- 
buhrs,  Barth,  Brunner,  Bultmann)  with  a  chapter  on  Buber  and  Heidegger 
for  good  measure.  Van  A.  Harvey's  A  Handbook  of  Theological  Terms  (Mac- 
millan,  paperback)  is  an  excellent  tool  for  the  study  of  contemporary  theol- 
ogy, far  superior  to  other  recent  books  of  its  kind. 

Karl  Barth 

Church  Dogmatics,  Vol.  IV,  Part  3  (2nd  Half),  on  the  prophetic  task  of 
the  Church  and  the  hope  of  man,  completes  the  English  translation  of  Barth's 
magnum  opus.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  further  volumes  will  be  added  during 
his  lifetime,  though  he  is  reported  to  have  a  manuscript  on  baptism,  which 
was  to  be  the  first  part  of  TV/4,  in  his  desk.  Shorter  writings,  old  and  new, 
have  continued  to  appear,  such  as  Evangelical  Theology  ( including  his  Amer- 
ican lectures);  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  for  Today;  God  Here  and  Now; 
The  Preaching  of  the  Gospel;  The  German  Church  Conflict;  and  Karl  Barth's 
Table  Talk. 

Herbert  Hartwell's  The  Theology  of  Karl  Barth  (Westminster,  1964; 
paperback) — lucid,  reliable,  comprehensive  in  scope — supplants  all  previous 
"introductions"  to  Barth's  thought.  Arnold  Come's  An  Introduction  to  Barth's 
'Dogmatics'  for  Preachers  (1963)  is  less  revealing  of  the  structure  and 
nuances  of  Barth's  theology,  and  rather  tendentious  in  its  criticisms. 

Those  interested  in  Barth's  early  development  now  have  at  their  dis- 
posal some  important  essays  from  the  '20's  in  Theology  and  Church,  with 
helpful  commentary  by  Thomas  F.  Torrance  both  in  the  introduction  to  that 
volume  and  in  his  Karl  Barth:  An  Introduction  to  His  Early  Theology,  1910- 
1930.  Revolutionary  Theology  in  the  Making,  excerpts  from  Barth's  cor- 
respondence with  his  pastor  friend,  Eduard  Thurneysen,  are  delightfully  re- 
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vealing  of  Barth,  the  man,  as  well  as  the  theological  and  political  turmoil  of 
that  period. 

Those  who  want  to  tackle  the  deeper  problems  in  Barth's  theology  should 
not  miss  Robert  Jenson's  Alpha  and  Omega  (1963),  which  focuses  on  the 
relation  between  eternal  election  and  the  historical  accomplishment  of  recon- 
ciliation in  Jesus  Christ.  Hans  Kiing's  startling  book,  Justification  (announced 
by  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons),  should  be  "must"  reading  for  all  pastors,  espe- 
cially those  concerned  about  dialogue  with  Roman  Catholics.  Klaas  Runia's 
Karl  Barth's  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  offers  the  kind  of  careful  analysis, 
sober  criticism,  and  searching  self-criticism  which  represents  conservative 
Calvinist  scholarship  at  its  best.  Jerome  Hamer,  Karl  Barth,  and  Gord  Clark, 
Karl  Barth's  Theological  Method,  analyze  and  criticize  Barth's  theological 
method,  but  fail  to  match  the  profundity  of  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar's  still 
unsurpassed  treatment. 

Paul  Tillich 

Paul  Tillich's  Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  Ill  (Univ.  of  Chicago,  1963), 
containing  two  major  parts,  "Life  and  the  Spirit,"  and  "History  and  the  King- 
dom of  God,"  completes  the  publication  of  his  system.  Christianity  and  the 
Encounter  of  the  World  Religions  (Columbia  Univ.,  1963;  paperback)  is 
the  most  notable  of  his  recent  shorter  writings,  which  include  Morality  and 
Beyond,  and  The  Eternal  Now  (Sermons).  Students  will  rejoice  to  know  that 
Biblical  Religion  and  the  Search  for  Ultimate  Reality  is  now  available  at  a 
reasonable  price  (  Univ.  of  Chicago,  paperback ) . 

Several  comprehensive  studies  of  Tillich's  theology  have  burst  upon  us 
all  at  once.  Alexander  McKelway's  The  Systematic  Theology  of  Paul  Tillich 
(1964)  offers  the  most  extensive  exposition.  J.  Heywood  Thomas'  Paul 
Tillich:  An  Appraisal  (1962);  George  Tavard's  Paul  Tillich  and  the  Chris- 
tian Message;  and  Kenneth  Hamilton's  The  System  and  the  Gospel  (1963) 
offer  some  penetrating  critical  evaluations  of  Tillich  from  the  standpoint  of 
empirical  philosophy,  Catholic  tradition,  and  Barthian  theology  respectively. 

Emil  Brunner 

The  third  and  final  volume  of  Brunner's  Dogmatics,  The  Christian  Doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  Faith,  and  the  Consummation  has  appeared  (Westmin- 
ster Press,  1962).  In  it,  he  vigorously  carries  through  the  "personalistic"  re- 
interpretation  of  Christian  faith  outlined  in  his  important  programmatic  book, 
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truth  as  Encounter,  which  was  recently  enlarged  and  re-issued  ( the  first  Eng- 
lish edition  was  inaccurately  entitled  The  Divine-Human  Encounter).  Other 
recent  publications  include:  The  Word  of  God  and  Modern  Man,  another 
early  work,  and  Sowing  and  Reaping:  The  Parables  of  Jesus  (Sermons). 

For  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  Brunner's  work,  consult  Charles 
Kegley,  ed.,  The  Theology  of  Emil  Brunner  (Library  of  Living  Theology 
Series ) . 

Rudolf  Bultmann 

Rudolf  Bultmann's  Gifford  Lectures,  History  and  Eschatology,  sketch 
his  conception  of  the  emergence  of  the  problem  of  history  in  Western 
thought  and  define  the  author's  relationship  to  modern  philosophers  of  his- 
tory such  as  Hegel,  Dilthey,  Croce,  and  Collingwood. 

John  Macquarrie,  in  The  Scope  of  Demythologizing,  and  Shubert  Ogden, 
in  Christ  Without  Myth,  provide  competent  though  sharply  differing  inter- 
pretations of  Bultmann's  project.  Kerygma  and  Myth,  Vol.  II,  contains  an 
illuminating  survey  of  the  course  of  the  controversy  in  the  past  decade,  and 
some  famous  replies  to  Bultmann  by  Karl  Barth  and  Karl  Jaspers.  Kerygma 
and  History,  edited  by  Carl  Braaten  and  Roy  Harrisville,  fills  out  the  spectrum 
of  responses  to  Bultmann  by  Continental  Lutheran  theologians.  Thomas 
Oden's  Racial  Obedience  is  a  fine  study  of  Bultmann's  ethic. 

Dietrich  Bonhoeffer 

Bonhoeffer's  highly  acclaimed  doctoral  dissertation,  The  Communion  of 
Saints,  and  his  other  early  "academic"  work,  Act  and  Being,  are  now  avail- 
able in  translation.  Some  very  fine  expositions  and  critical  appraisals  of  these 
and  other  of  his  works  have  been  brought  together  by  Martin  Marty  in  The 
Place  of  Bonhoeffer:  Problems  and  Possibilities  in  His  Thought  (Associa- 
tion Press;  paperback).  The  book  is  far  more  helpful  for  coming  to  grips 
with  the  problems  that  exercised  Bonhoeffer  than  John  Godsey's  tedious  and 
uncritical  The  Theology  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer. 

Scripture 

Dewey  Beegle,  The  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  is  a  conservative's  attempt 
to  avoid  the  absurdities  of  a  total  inerrancy  view  of  the  Bible,  and  adopt  a 
rational  critical  attitude  toward  the  Bible  which  is  more  in  keeping  with  the 
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nature  of  inspiration.  Markus  Barth's  Conversations  With  the  Bible  argues 
for  a  dynamic  understanding  of  God's  Word  as  the  Word  He  speaks  to  His 
people  through  the  Bible  to  illumine  the  path  of  obedience  afresh  from  day 
to  day.  Bernard  Ramm,  Special  Revelation  and  the  Word  of  God,  stresses  the 
primacy  of  historical  event  among  the  modes  of  revelation,  but  emphasizes 
also  the  indispensability  of  an  accurate  written  record  of  such  events,  and 
therefore  for  a  propositional  form  of  revelation. 

The  Doctrine  of  God,  Predestination,  Creation 

In  the  area  of  Trinitarian  theology,  Cyril  Richardson's  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  sharply  criticizes  various  attempts  to  distinguish  three  "persons" 
in  God.  Related  to  this  doctrine  are  two  books  on  the  Holy  Spirit  which  will, 
it  is  hoped,  put  an  end  to  recent  attempts  to  find  here  the  solution  to  all  our 
unyielding  theological  dilemmas:  George  Hendry,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  Chris- 
tian Theology,  2nd  ed.,  and  Hendrikus  Berkhof,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

More  general  treatments  of  revelation  and  the  nature  of  God  are  given 
in  John  Baillie's  The  Sense  of  the  Presence  of  God,  his  Gifford  Lectures,  and 
Daniel  Jenkin's  The  Christian  Belief  in  God. 

Special  problems  in  this  area  are  treated  by  Edward  Farley,  The  Tran- 
scendence of  God  (dealing  with  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Tillich,  Hartshorne, 
Heim,  and  Wieman);  John  Mclntyre,  On  the  Love  of  God;  Helmut  Goll- 
witzer,  The  Existence  of  God  as  Confessed  by  Faith;  Howard  A.  Redmond, 
The  Omnipotence  of  God;  and  Frederick  Sontag,  Divine  Perfection. 

G.  C.  Berkouwer,  Divine  Election,  is  a  careful  re-working  of  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  attempting  to  speak  always  from  the  perspective  of  faith 
in  the  election  which  takes  place  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Langdon  Gilkey,  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  faces  squarely  the  cos- 
mological  assertions  inherent  in  the  Christian  faith,  which  refuse  to  go  away 
no  matter  how  hard  some  kerygmatic  and  existentialist  theologians  try  to 
avoid  them. 

The  Doctrine  of  Man 

Significant  contributions  to  theological  anthropology  have  been  few 
since  the  monumental  volumes  of  Emil  Brunner  (Man  in  Revolt),  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  (The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man),  Paul  Tillich  (various  sections  of 
his  Systematic  Theology ) ,  and  Karl  Barth  ( Church  Dogmatics,  III/2 ) .  Note- 
worthy are  Simon  Doniger,  ed.,  The  Nature  of  Man,  and  a  Lutheran  sympo- 
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sium,  What,  Then,  is  Man?  Both  these  volumes  deal  with  the  relation  between 
psychological  and  theological  views  of  man.  G.  C.  Berkouwer's  Man:  The 
Image  of  God  is  a  competent  re-statement  of  the  conservative  Calvinist  posi- 
tion, but  unfortunately,  does  not  enter  into  discussion  of  contemporary  non- 
theological  views  of  man.  Arnold  Come's  Human  Spirit  and  Holy  Spirit 
sketches  a  multi-dimensional  view  of  man  which  attempts  to  offer  a  frame- 
work within  which  insights  from  a  variety  of  approaches  to  man  can  be  syn- 
thesized. W.  Norman  Pittenger's  The  Christian  Understanding  of  Man  is  a 
popular  presentation  of  the  eclectic  consensus  about  man  prevailing  today  in 
Protestant  theological  circles. 

Christology 

Christology  has  come  alive.  Nels  Ferre,  Christ  and  the  Christian,  and  W. 
Norman  Pittenger,  The  Word  Incarnate,  vigorously  stress  the  humanity  of 
Jesus  and  a  dynamic,  moral  mode  of  union  between  Jesus  and  God,  defending 
themselves  against  orthodox  criticisms  and  counterattacking  with  charges  of 
"docetism"  those  who  want  to  say  "more"  about  "hypostatic  union."  R.  A. 
Morris,  Jr.,  Manhood  and  Christ:  A  Study  in  the  Christology  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  presents  a  thorough  exposition  of  one  of  the  chief  inspirers  of 
Christologies  such  as  Pittenger's  and  Ferre's.  Donald  Dawe,  in  The  Form  of 
a  Servant,  examines  the  kenosis  or  "divine  condescension"  motif,  strongly 
supporting  it  especially  in  the  form  in  which  Barth  has  developed  it. 

The  problem  of  the  historical  Jesus  has  been  reopened  in  a  new  way  by 
Bultmann's  students.  James  M.  Robinson  reports  on  this  in  A  New  Quest 
of  the  Historical  Jesus.  Further  discussion  of  this  problem  can  be  found  in 
The  Historical  Jesus  and  the  Kerygmatic  Christ,  ed.  by  Carl  Braaten  and  Roy 
Harrisville.  Braaten  has  also  provided  a  translation  of  Martin  Kahler's  The 
So-Called  Historical  Jesus  and  the  Historic,  Biblical  Christ. 

Fresh  treatments  of  two  vexed  aspects  of  this  problem  can  be  found  in 
Acquittal  by  Resurrection,  by  Markus  Barth  and  Verne  Fletcher,  and  in 
Thomas  Boslooper's  The  Virgin  Birth. 

Markus  Barth  has  also  re-opened  one  of  the  central  issues  connected 
with  the  atonement  in  his  Was  Christ's  Death  A  Sacrifice?  (Scottish  Journal 
of  Theology  Occasional  Papers,  No.  9) . 

The  Church  and  the  Ministry 

Biblical  scholars,  systematic  theologians,  ecumenists,  renewal  proponents, 
missiologists,  and  others  continue  to  pour  out  books  on  the  Church  and  its 
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ministry.  John  Knox,  Christ  and  the  Reality  of  the  Church;  Paul  Minear, 
Images  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament;  and  Eduard  Schweizer,  Church 
Order  in  the  New  Testament,  and  The  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  offer 
the  mature  thought  of  some  of  our  most  productive  biblical  scholars.  Besides 
the  volumes  of  Barth,  Brunner,  Tillich  and  Bonhoeffer  mentioned  above, 
Gustaf  Wingren  has  completed  his  two  volume  system  with  a  book  on  the 
Church,  Gospel  and  Church. 

Cyril  Eastwood's  two-volume  historical  work,  The  Royal  Priesthood  of 
the  Faithful  and  The  Priesthood  of  All  Believers  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
recent  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  layman.  Harry  Goodykoontz,  The  Minister 
in  the  Reformed  Tradition,  is  a  sound  but  dull  re-statement.  The  UPCUSA 
study  volume,  The  Church  and  Its  Changing  Ministry,  edited  by  Robert  C. 
Johnson,  is  still  valuable  both  as  a  resource  and  a  stimulant.  Arnold  Come's 
Agents  of  Reconciliation  has  gone  through  another  edition  and  is  now  avail- 
able in  paperback.  Hans  Ruedi  Weber  adds  an  important  note  to  the  discus- 
sion in  The  Militant  Ministry. 

On  the  ecumenical  front,  J.  Robert  Nelson  formulates  some  current 
consensus  and  basic  issues  in  Criterion  for  the  Church.  He  has  also  edited  the 
reports  of  the  WCC  Sections  on  Witness,  Service,  and  Unity  in  Neiv  Delhi 
Speaks  (A  Reflection  book:  paperback).  Discussion  of  the  Blake-Pike  pro- 
posal is  available  in  The  Challenge  to  Reunion,  edited  by  Robert  M.  Brown 
and  David  Scott. 

Of  the  spate  of  books  on  the  sociology  of  the  Church,  perhaps  James 
Gustafson's  Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels  does  more  than  any  other  to  help  see 
the  Church  as  a  human  community.  George  Webber's  Congregation  in  Mis- 
sion says  again  much  that  has  been  said,  but  makes  some  concrete  proposals 
for  "missionary  structures"  of  congregational  life  which  are  both  realistic  and 
exciting.  Gibson  Winter  will  have  to  do  something  like  this  before  the 
visionary  ideas  in  his  The  New  Creation  as  Metropolis  can  mean  anything  to 
American  churches.  Langdon  Gilkey's  How  The  Church  Can  Minister  to  the 
World  Without  Losing  Itself  is  a  sober  corrective  much  needed  in  this 
renewal  literature. 

— George  H.  Kehm. 
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CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 

Historical 

Modern  education  programs  in  American  churches  are  the  product  of 
three  periods  of  development:  the  "Sunday  school  period,"  the  "religious  edu- 
cation period,"  and  the  "church  education  period."  An  interesting  picture  of 
the  first  period  is  given  in  Stephen  H.  Tyng's  Forty  Years  Experience  in  Sun- 
day Schools,  which  was  written  in  the  1870's.  In  the  midst  of  that  first  period 
Horace  Bushnell  wrote  his  classic  Christian  Nurture  (Yale,  1947)  which  had 
little  immediate  influence  but  led  the  way  eventually  to  the  second  period. 
George  Albert  Coe  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  "religious  education"  move- 
ment and  his  Education  in  Religion  and  Morals  (Revell,  1904)  provides  in- 
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sight  into  the  major  emphases  of  the  movement.  The  two  leading  representa- 
tives of  the  third  period  are  James  D.  Smart  in  The  Teaching  Ministry  of 
the  Church  (Westminster,  1954)  and  Lewis  J.  Sherrill  in  The  Gift  of  Power 
(Macmillan,  1955). 

There  is  no  good  general  history  of  post-Reformation  Christian  educa- 
tion, but  Sherrill's  The  Rise  of  Christian  Education  (Macmillan,  1944)  is  the 
most  adequate  survey  of  the  field  from  its  Jewish  antecedents  to  the  16th 
century  A.D.  An  excellent  account  of  Christian  education  in  the  Reformed 
tradition  is  given  in  Robert  W.  Henderson's  The  Teaching  Office  in  the  Re- 
formed Tradition  (Westminster,  1964).  Kendig  Cully  has  made  a  helpful 
collection  of  Basic  Writings  in  Christian  Education  (Westminster,  I960). 

Theology 

Contemporary  developments  in  theology  have  promoted  a  fresh  concern 
to  examine  the  implications  of  theology  for  church  education.  This  is  a  major 
preoccupation  in  Smart's  early  book,  The  Teaching  Ministry  of  the  Church, 
in  Sherrill's  The  Gift  of  Power,  and  of  two  books  by  Randolph  Crump  Miller, 
Biblical  Theology  and  Christian  Education  (Scribners,  1956),  and  Christian 
Nurture  and  the  Church  (Scribners,  1961).  I  have  attempted  to  compare  and 
evaluate  the  approaches  taken  by  these  three  writers  in  Freedom  and  Faith: 
New  Approaches  to  Christian  Education  (Westminster,  1965). 

Of  particular  interest  for  the  relation  of  theology  and  education  is  the 
writing  on  the  subject  by  several  theologians,  such  as:  Emil  Brunner  in  Chris- 
tianity and  Civilization,  (Scribners,  1949),  L.  Harold  DeWolf  in  Teaching 
our  Faith  in  God  (Abingdon,  1963),  Nels  Ferre  in  Christian  Faith  and  High- 
er Education  (Harper,  1954),  the  collection  edited  by  Edmund  Fuller,  The 
Christian  Idea  of  Education  (Yale,  1957),  and  Paul  Tillich  in  Theology  of 
Culture  (Oxford,  1959).  Educators  giving  special  attention  to  theological 
issues  include  Iris  V.  Cully  in  The  Dynamics  of  Christian  Education  (West- 
minster, 1958),  Howard  Grimes  in  The  Church  Redemptive  (Abingdon, 
1958),  and  Rachel  Henderlite  in  The  Holy  Spirit  in  Christian  Education 
(Westminster,  1964). 

Denominational 

A  number  of  denominations  have  been  or  are  in  the  process  of  revising 
their  educational  approaches.  Two  interesting  reflections  of  such  efforts  are 
William  B.  Kennedy's  Into  Covenant  Life  (Covenant  Life  Curriculum  Press, 
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1963)  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.,  and  Roger  L.  Shinn's  The  Educa- 
tional Mission  of  Our  Church  (United  Church  Press,  1962)  for  the  United 
Church  of  Christ.  The  denominational  concerns  have  usually  focused  on  the 
"curriculum,"  and  a  new  attempt  at  an  interdenominational  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  curriculum  planning  is  reported  in  D.  Campbell  Wyckoff's  Theory 
and  Design  of  Christian  Education  Curriculum  (Westminster,  1961 ). 

Educational  Psychology 

The  recent  books  which  have  had  wide  influence  on  church  education 
thinking  have  been  Robert  J.  Havighurst's  Human  Development  and  Educa- 
tion (McKay,  1953),  Erik  Erikson's  Childhood  and  Education  (Norton, 
1950),  and  Basil  A.  Yeaxlee's  Religion  and  the  Growing  Mind  (Seabury, 
1952). 

Parish  Programs 

Church  educators  typically  tend  to  work  in  age  groupings — children, 
youth,  and  adult.  The  best  recent  book  on  children's  work  is  Iris  V.  Cully's 
Children  in  the  Church  (Westminster,  I960).  It  should  stand  on  the  shelf 
beside  Reuel  Howe's  Man's  Need  and  God's  Action  (Seabury,  1953).  There 
has  been  no  good  recent  book  on  youth  work  in  the  church.  In  the  adult  field 
most  attention  has  centered  on  David  J.  Ernsberger's  A  Philosophy  of  Adult 
Christian  Education  (Westminster,  1959)  and  John  R.  Fry's  A  Hard  Look  at 
Adult  Christian  Education  (Westminster,  1961).  There  are  many  books  on 
program,  methods  and  administration,  such  as:  Wesner  Fallaw.  The  Case 
Method  in  Pastoral  and  Lay  Education,  (Westminster,  1963);  Lee  J.  Gable, 
Christian  Nurture  through  the  Church  (N.C.C.,  1955) ;  Edith  F.  Hunter,  Con- 
versations with  Children,  (Beacon,  1961);  Sara  Little,  Learning  Together  in 
Christian  Fellowship  (John  Knox,  1956);  E.  S.  Morrison  and  V.  E.  Foster, 
Creative  Teaching  in  the  Church  (Prentice-Hall,  1963);  Robert  A.  Raines, 
New  Life  in  the  Chttrch  (Harper,  1961);  J.  T.  Shaplin  and  H.  F.  Elds,  ed., 
Team  Teaching  (Harper,  1964);  Paul  H.  Vieth,  The  Church  School  (Chris- 
tian Education  Press,  1957) ;  and  John  C.  Wynn,  How  Christian  Parents  Pace 
Family  Problems  (Westminster,  1955).  To  these  should  be  added  a  gem, 
Teacher  by  Sylvia  Ashton-Warner  (Bantam  Books,  1964) . 

Higher  Education 

A  number  of  significant  books  have  appeared  in  the  last  decade  which 
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examine  the  relation  of  Christian  faith  to  the  university.  The  "bible"  of 
campus  workers  for  many  years  was  Sir  Walter  Moberly's  Crisis  in  the  Uni- 
versity (S.C.M.,  1949).  More  recently  John  P.  von  Greuningen  has  brought 
together  eleven  papers  in  Toward  a  Christian  Philosophy  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion (Westminster,  1957);  John  E.  Cantalon  has  written  A  Protestant  Ap- 
proach to  Campus  Ministry  (Westminster,  1964);  and  George  A.  Williams, 
the  Theological  Idea  of  the  University  (N.C.C.,  1958).  I  presented  an 
examination  of  the  relation  of  local  churches  to  higher  education  in  Churches 
and  the  Campus  (Westminster,  1963). 

Public  Education 

Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the  relation  of  church  education  to 
public  education.  The  works  of  Jerome  S.  Bruner  are  being  carefully  studied 
by  church  educators:  The  Process  of  Education  (Harvard,  1962)  and  On 
Knowing:  Essays  for  the  Left  Hand  (Harvard,  1963).  The  most  extensive 
work  on  the  relationship  is  being  done  by  Philip  Phenix  in  three  books: 
Religious  Concerns  in  Contemporary  Education  (Teachers  College  Press, 
1959),  Education  and  the  Common  Good  (Harper,  1961),  and  Realms  of 
Meaning  (McGraw-Hill,  1964). 

Reference 

A  good  general  reference  work  is  provided  in  Kendig  B.  Cully's  The 
Westminster  Dictionary  of  Christian  Education  (Westminster,  1963). 

— /.  Gordon  Chamberlin. 

LITURGICS 

The  following  bibliography  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive.  For 
example  I  have  given  no  titles  on  Church  music.1  Instead  I  have  tried  to  list 
books  published  since  1945  which  seem  particularly  useful.  Any  bibliography 
on  worship  should  make  special  mention  of  Ecumenical  Studies  in  Worship, 
a  fine  series  of  paperbook  volumes  issued  by  John  Knox  Press.  There  are  now 
more  than  a  dozen  titles  in  the  series  and,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  excellent. 
The  books  are  inexpensive  and  will  make  a  fine  addition  to  any  minister's 
library. 


1These  are  in  a  separate  list  infra. 
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General 

There  are  a  number  of  books  that  present  a  general  orientation  toward 
the  worship  of  the  Church,  discussing  its  nature  and  often  describing  its  con- 
duct. Two  of  these,  Raymond  Abba,  Principles  of  Christian  Worship  ( 1957) 
and  William  Maxwell,  Concerning  Worship  (1948),  seem  particularly  help- 
ful. Henry  Sloan  Coffin's  The  Public  Worship  of  God  (1946)  is  a  standard 
work.  Scott  Brenner,  once  Professor  of  Liturgies  at  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  has  added  The  Art  of  Public  Worship  ( 1961 )  to  the  list. 

General  History 

Dom  Gregory  Dix,  The  Shape  of  the  Liturgy  ( 1945 ) ,  is  required  reading 
for  anyone  who  wishes  to  understand  the  history  of  Christian  worship;  despite 
apparent  bias  it  is  a  major  work.  Two  brief  surveys  should  be  mentioned: 
T.  S.  Garrett,  Christian  Worship  (1961),  and  William  Maxwell,  An  Outline 
of  Christian  Worship  (1936).  Laymen  will  find  Horton  Davies,  Christian 
Worship  (1957),  a  useful  book.  The  historical  essays  contained  in  Bard 
Thompson's  Liturgies  of  the  Western  Church  ( 1962 )  are  superb,  and  the 
texts  provided  are  a  valuable  aid  in  study.  Two  other  titles  should  be  listed: 
Micklem  (ed.),  Christian  Worship  (1936),  and  Edwall  (ed.),  Ways  of  Wor- 
ship (1951). 

Specific  History 

On  the  worship  of  the  early  Church  some  recent  titles  are  exceptionally 
good.  A.  E.  Moule  and  G.  Delling  have  written  on  Worship  in  the  New 
Testament.  J.  A.  Jungmann,  The  Early  Liturgy  (1959),  and  Oscar  Cullmann, 
Early  Christian  Worship,  (1953),  are  both  important.  On  the  worship  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  D.  Attwater,  Eastern  Catholic  Worship  (1945),  is  basic.  On 
the  history  of  the  worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  J.  A.  Jungmann, 
The  Mass  of  the  Roman  Rite,  (1959),  and  A.  A.  King,  The  Liturgy  of  the 
Roman  Church  (1957),  are  to  be  recommended.  On  Lutheran  developments 
Reed,  The  Lutheran  Liturgy  (1947),  is  a  basic  work.  V.  Vajta,  Luther  on 
Worship  (1958),  is  a  fascinating  study.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  study  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  must  begin  with  Massey  Shepherd,  Oxford  Amer- 
ican Prayer  Book  Commentary.  An  older  work  Clarke  and  Harris  (eds.), 
Liturgy  and  Worship,  is  still  excellent  and  contains  fine  historical  essays  of  a 
general  character  in  addition  to  material  rather  specifically  relating  to  the 
Prayer   Book.   A   book   which   covers   developments   among   the    "younger 
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churches"  is  B.  Wigan  (ed.),  The  Liturgy  in  English  (1962).  Two  titles  of 
interest  to  those  who  stand  in  the  Reformed  tradition  are  R.  Wallace,  Calvin's 
Doctrine  of  Word  and  Sacrament  (1953),  and  Howard  Hageman's  fascinat- 
ing Pulpit  and  Table  ( 1962 ) . 

Liturgical  Renewal 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  a  number  of  rather  good  books  on 
liturgical  renewal  from  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  authors.  To  catch 
up  on  Roman  Catholic  developments,  Koenker,  The  Liturgical  Renaissance  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  provides  a  useful  survey.  Protestants  should 
read  with  care  the  revolutionary  Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy  which 
has  issued  from  the  Ecumenical  Council.  Three  volumes  edited  by  Massey 
Shepherd  are  valuable:  The  Liturgical  Renewal  of  the  Church;  The  Reform 
of  Liturgical  Worship;  and  Worship  in  Scripture  and  Tradition,  a  collection 
of  essays  that  are  especially  helpful.  Two  periodicals  which  will  help  you 
keep  up  to  date  with  the  worship  of  the  Reformed  churches  are  Studia 
Liturgia  and  Reformed  Liturgies. 

General  on  the  Sacraments 

On  the  general  nature  of  a  sacrament  several  titles  stand  out.  D.  Baillie, 
The  Theology  of  the  Sacraments,  and  Neville  Clarke,  An  Approach  to  the 
Theology  of  the  Sacraments,  are  useful  texts  with  which  to  begin  a  study.  An 
older  work,  P.  T.  Forsyth,  The  Church  and  the  Sacraments,  is  still  well  worth 
reading.  Protestant  readers  will  find  two  recent  Roman  Catholic  books  on  the 
sacraments  especially  interesting:  they  are  Schillebeeckx,  Christ  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Encounter  with  God,  and  Karl  Rahner,  The  Church  and  the 
Sacraments.  Another  book  of  particular  interest  is  Baillie  and  Marsh  (eds.), 
Intercommunion. 

On  the  Lord's  Supper 

In  addition  to  the  books  by  Dix  and  Wallace  which  have  been  previously 
listed,  the  following  are  basic:  G.  Aulen,  Eucharist  and  Sacrifice;  Y.  Brilioth, 
Eucharistic  Faith  and  Practice;  O.  Cullmann  and  F.  J.  Leenhardt,  Essays  on 
the  Lord's  Supper;  A.  J.  B.  Higgins,  The  Lord's  Supper  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; J.  Jeremias,  The  Eucharistic  Words  of  Jesus;  Max  Thurian,  The 
Eucharistic  Memorial  (Vols.  I  &  II). 
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On  Baptism 

Here  four  titles  will  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  current  controversy 
over  the  nature  of  baptism:  Karl  Barth,  The  Teaching  of  the  Church  Regard- 
ing Baptism;  Oscar  Cullmann,  Baptism  in  the  New  Testament;  J.  Jeremias, 
Infant  Baptism  in  the  First  Four  Centuries.  An  astonishingly  complete  survey 
of  the  history  of  the  sacrament  is  provided  in  G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  The  Seal  of 
the  Spirit. 

Resources  for  Worship 

There  are  a  great  many  collections  of  prayers  and  forms  which  are 
offered,  but  quality  is  uneven.  The  Presbyterian  minister  will  do  well  to  make 
use  of  the  books  provided  for  use  by  the  denomination  and  to  study  with 
care  The  Directory  for  Worship,  The  Book  of  Common  Worship,  and  the 
two  recent  provisional  service  books  Service  for  the  Lord's  Day  and  The  Book 
of  Common  Worship  (Provisional  Services)  to  be  published  early  in  1966. 
In  addition  two  books  issued  by  the  Scottish  Church,  The  Book  of  Common 
Order  and  Prayers  for  the  Christian  Year,  will  be  helpful.  Every  minister 
should  own  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Book  of  Worship 
for  the  Free  Churches  ( 1948)  contains  much  useful  material. 

There  are  several  books  of  prayers  compiled  by  individuals  which  are 
fine;  a  few  of  these  may  be  listed:  S.  Fox,  A  Chain  of  Prayers;  J.  Ferguson, 
Prayers  for  Public  Worship;  M.  P.  Noyes,  Prayers  for  Services;  J.  Sutter,  The 
Book  of  English  Collects  and  Prayers  for  a  New  World;  A  Student  Prayer 
Book  (S.C.M.).  Perhaps  the  best  collection  of  litanies  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"Grey  Book"  which  is  published  in  this  country  under  the  title  The  Kingdom 
and  The  Power  and  The  Glory  ( Oxford ) . 

— David  G.  Buttrick. 


CHRISTIAN  MISSION 

Anderson,  Gerald  H.,  ed.  The  Theology  of  the  Christian  Mission.  McGraw- 
Hill,  1961. 

Bates,  M.  Searle,  and  Pauck,  Wilhelm,  eds.  Prospects  of  Christianity  Through- 
out the  World.  Scribners,  1964. 

Glover,  Robert  H.,  and  Kane,  J.  Herbert.  The  Progress  of  World-Wide  Mis- 
sions. Rev.  ed.  Harper,  I960. 
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Hume,  Robert  E.  The  World's  Living  Religions.  Rev.  ed.  Scribners,  1959. 

Matthews,  Basel.  Forward  Through  the  Ages.  Friendship,  1951. 

McGavran,  Donald  A.,  ed.  Church  Growth  and  Christian  Mission.  Harper  & 
Row,  1964. 

Neill,  Stephen.  Christian  Faith  and  Other  Faiths.  Oxford,  1961. 

Neill,  Stephen.  A  History  of  Christian  Mission.  Vol.  6:  The  Pelican  History  of 
the  Church.  Eerdmans,  1965. 

Orchard,  R.  K.  Missions  in  a  Time  of  Testing.  Westminster,  1964. 

Scherer,  James  A.  Missionary,  Go  Home.  Prentice-Hall,  1964. 

Witness  in  Six  Continents.  Edinburgh  House,  1964. 


■Walter  R.  Clyde. 


THE  MINISTRY 

Coburn,  J.  Minister.  Macmillan. 

An  excellent  tool  for  recruiting  the  serious  student. 

Wagoner,  W.  D.  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Association. 
A  look  at  seminary  students  and  their  thoughts. 


-C.  C.  W.  Idler. 


PASTORAL  CARE 
See  also  PROBLEMS  OF  YOUTH  infra. 

General 

Brister,  C.  W.  Pastoral  Care  in  the  Church.  Harper  &  Row,  1964. 
An  elementary,  comprehensive  covering  of  the  field. 

Freud,  S.  A  General  Introduction  to  Psychoanalysis.  Washington  Square  Press. 
A  good  place  to  begin  with  Freud. 

Hiltner,  S.  Preface  to  Pastoral  Theology.  Abingdon,  1958. 

Jung,  C.  Modern  Man  in  Search  of  a  Soul.  Harcourt  (Harvest) . 
The  place  to  begin  with  Jung. 

McNeill,  J.  T.  A  History  of  the  Cure  of  Souls.  Harper,  1951. 
By  all  odds  the  historical  orientation. 
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Moser,  L.  E.  Counseling:  A  Modern  Emphasis  in  Religion.  Prentice-Hall, 
1962. 
A  good  survey  of  several  different  counseling  frameworks. 

Munroe,  R.  Schools  of  Psychoanalytic  Thought.  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston, 
1955. 
An  excellent  though  verbose  survey  of  the  field. 

Thurneysen,  E.  A  Theology  of  Pastoral  Care.  John  Knox,  1962. 

A  readable,  if  repetitive,  fulsome  treatment  of  the  whole  matter  from  a  Barthian 
point  of  view. 

Tillich,  P.  The  Courage  To  Be.  Yale,  1952. 
A  basic  treatment  of  anxiety  and  faith. 

Williams,  D.  D.  The  Minister  and  the  Care  of  Souls.  Harper,  1961. 

An  insightful  book  especially  on  the  relation  between  theology  and  psychology. 

Religion  and  Psychotherapy 

Fromm,  E.  Psychoanalysis  and  Religion.  Yale  (paperback),  1959. 

The  issues  clearly  drawn  but  with  religion,  not  with  Christian  theology. 

Outler,  A.  Psychotherapy  and  the  Christian  Message.  Harper,  1954. 
A  fair  treatment  with  warnings. 

Roberts,  D.  E.  Psychotherapy  and  a  Christian  Vieiv  of  Man.  Scribners  (paper- 
back), 1950. 
A  treatment  of  theological  themes  with  psychotherapeutic  insight  carefully  heeded. 

EXISTENTIAL  ANALYSIS 

Binswanger,  L.  Being -in-t he-  World.  Basic  Books,  1963. 

Existential  psychoanalysis  by  one  of  its  leading  thinkers.  Difficult. 

Frankl,  V.  From  Death-Camp  to  Existentialism.  Beacon,  1959. 

A  very  readable  autobiographical  introduction  to  his  so-called  logotherapy;  poor 
on  theory. 

May,  R.,  et  al.,  eds.  Existence.  Basic  Books,  1958. 

A  profound  and  difficult  book  explicating  existential  thought  for  psychoanalysis, 
with  case  studies. 

The  Interview 

May,  R.  The  Art  of  Counseling.  Abingdon  (paperback),  1939. 
Written  with  the  teacher  and  pastor  in  mind. 
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Morris,  J.  K.  Premarital  Counseling:  A  Manual  for  Ministers.  Prentice-Hall, 
I960. 

A  very  concise  application  of  counseling  theory  to  practice. 

Stewart,  C.  W.  The  Minister  as  Marriage  Counselor.  Abingdon,  1961. 
Strong  in  both  theory  and  practice. 

Sullivan,  H.  S.  The  Psychiatric  Interview.  Norton,  1954. 
A  wealth  of  psychiatric  insight  for  the  counseling  interview. 

Childhood 

Erikson,  E.  H.  Childhood  and  Society.  Norton  (paperback),  1950. 
An  established  classic  in  its  field. 

Josselyn,  I.  M.  The  Happy  Child.  Random  House,  1955. 

Beautifully  and  simply  written. 

Stone,  L.  J.,  and  Church,  J.  Childhood  and  Adolescence. -Random  House,  1957. 
A  thorough  treatment  through  late  adolescence. 

Adolescence 

Erikson,  E.  H.  The  Young  Man  Luther.  Norton  (paperback),  1958. 

An  insightful,  empathic  treatment  of  young  Luther  in  the  dimension  of  history 
and  psychoanalysis. 

Jersild,  A.  T.  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  Macmillan,  1957. 
Comprehensive  and  simply  written. 

Josselyn,  I.  M.  The  Adolescent  and  His  World.  Family  Service  Assn.  (paper- 
back). 
Written  with  appreciative  understanding. 

Adulthood 

Horney,  K.  Collected  Works.  2  vols.  Norton,  1963. 

A  very  rewarding  concentration  on  one  author,  a  neo-Freudian,  whose  wisdom  is 
born  of  practice  and  wrestling  with  theory. 

— Gordon  E.  Jackson. 


PROBLEMS  OF  YOUTH 

Demont,  V.  A.  Christian  Sex  Ethics.  Harper  &  Row,  1964. 

Brief  introduction  to  ethics  of  sex  both  inside  and  outside  marriage;  by  Canon  of 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford. 
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Duvall,  E.  M.,  ed.  Sex  Ways — In  Fact  and  Faith.  Association  Press,  1961. 
Papers  from  fifteen  experts  dealing  with  "Teen  Agers'  Sex  Attitudes,"  "Young 
Marriages,"  "What  Churches  Say  Today,"  etc.,  forming  ground   for  the  North 
American  Conference  on  Church  and  Family,  May  1961. 

Duvall,  E.  M.  Why  Wait  'Til  Marriage?  Association  Press,  1965. 

Deals  effectively  with  all  arguments,  old   and   new,   used   to   justify  pre-marital 
sexual  intercourse.  Excellent  for  teens  to  read,  helpful  for  counsellors. 

Erikson,  E.  H.,  ed.  Youth:  Change  and  Challenge.  Basic  Books,  1963. 

Essays  concerning  social  awareness  and  individual  needs  of  youth  today;  prob- 
lems of  work  and  career  in  our  automated  age. 

Gallagher,  J.  R.,  and  Harris,  H.  I.  Emotional  Problems  of  Adolescents.  Oxford, 
1958. 
Two  physicians  write  of  the  adolescent  as  a  person,  not  a  problem — discussing 
a  wide  variety:  rebellion  and  dependence,  homesickness,  stealing,  scholastic  failure. 

Grimm,  R.  Love  and  Sexuality.  Association  Press,  1964. 

Forthright  discussion  from  a  theological  point  of  view  by  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Universite  de  Neuchatel. 

Hechinger,  G.  and  F.  Teen-Age  Tyranny.  Wm.  Morrow  &  Co.,  1963. 

Discussion  of  delinquency  of  all  degrees,  mainly  by  youth  of  middle  and  upper 
income  families. 

Pike,  J.  A.  //  You  Marry  Outside  Your  Faith.  Harper,  1954. 

Good  counsel  on  mixed  marriages;  Protestant-Roman  Catholic- Jewish. 

— William  R.  Phillippe. 


COMMUNICATION 

Bachman,  John.  Better  Plays  for  Today's  Churches.  Association,  1964. 
Excellent  discussion  of  principles  with  suggested  titles. 

Bachman,  John.  The  Church  in  the  World  of  Radio-Television.  Association, 
I960. 

Berlo,  David.  The  Process  of  Communication.  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston, 
I960. 

Boyd,  Malcolm.  Crisis  in  Communication.  Doubleday,  1957. 

Brack,  Harold.  Effective  Oral  Interpretation  for  Religious  Leaders.  Prentice- 
Hall,  1961. 
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Brack,  Harold,  and  Hance,  Kenneth.  Public  Speaking  and  Discussion  for 
Religious  Leaders.  Prentice-Hall,  1961. 

DeWire,  H.  A.  The  Christian  as  Communicator.  Westminster,  I960. 

Dillistone,  F.  W.  Christianity  and  Communication.  Scribners,  1956. 

Flesch,  Rudolf.  The  Art  of  Plain  Talk.  Harper,  1946. 

Howe,  Reuel.  The  Miracle  of  Dialogue.  Seabury,  1963. 

Excellent  discussion  of  two-way  communication  for  ministers  and  laymen. 

Kraemer,  Hendrik.  The  Communication  of  the  Christian  Faith.  Westminster, 
1956. 

Lamar,  Nedra.  How  to  Speak  the  Written  Word.  Revell,  1945. 

Lee,  Charlotte.  Oral  Interpretation.  Houghton  Mifflin,  1959. 

Marty,  Martin.  The  Improper  Opinion:  Mass  Media  and  the  Christian  Faith. 
Westminster,  1961. 

Sellers,  James.  The  Outsider  and  the  Word  of  God.  Abingdon,  1961. 

White,  Richard.  The  Vocabulary  of  the  Church.  Macmillan,  I960. 
Guide  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Language  of  the  Church. 

— Lynn  Boyd  Hinds. 


CHURCH  MUSIC 

This  is  not  an  exhaustive  bibliography  but  it  does  contain  many  of  the  most  practical 
books  in  the  field. 

Items  marked  *  are  "basic  books,"  paper-bound  and  low-priced  which  will  be  found 
useful  to  those  responsible  for  music  in  the  parish  church. 

Items  marked  f  are  more  technical  books  which  may  be  obtained  at  any  good  library. 

Music  in  Worship 

Ashton,  Joseph  N.  Music  in  Worship.  Pilgrim  Press,  1943. 

Davison,  Archibald  T.  Church  Music:  Illusion  and  Reality.  Harvard  Univ. 
Press,  1952. 

Douglas,  Winfred.  Church  Music  in  History  and  Practice.  Scribners,  1937. 
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Halter,  Carl.  The  Practice  of  Sacred  Music.  Concordia  Publishing  House, 
1955. 

Lovelace,  Austin  C,  and  Rice,  William  C.  Music  and  Worship  in  the  Church. 
Abingdon,  I960. 

Routley,  Eric.  Church  Music  and  Theology.  Muhlenberg  Press,  1959. 

Steere,  Dwight.  Music  In  Protestant  Worship.  John  Knox,  I960. 

Hymnody 

Bailey,  Albert  E.  The  Gospel  in  Hymns.  Scribners,  1950. 

Benson,  Louis  F.  The  English  Hymn.  New  Edition.  John  Knox,  1962. 

tjulian,  John.  A  Dictionary  of  Hymnology.  2  vols.  New  ed.  Dover  Publica- 
tions, 1957. 

*  Lovelace,  Austin  C.  The  Organist  and  Hymn  Playing.  Abingdon,  1962. 

,  The  Anatomy  of  Hymnody,  Abingdon,  1965. 

McCutchan,  Robert  Guy.  Hymn  Tune  Names,  Their  Sources  and  Significance. 
Abingdon,  1957. 

Patrick,  Millar.  Four  Centuries  of  Scottish  Psalmody.  Oxford,  1949. 

,  The  Story  of  the  Church's  Song.  American  Revision.  John  Knox, 

1962. 

Routley,  Eric.  Hymns  and  the  Faith.  Seabury,  1956. 

,  Hymns  and  Human  Life.  Philosophical  Library,  1952. 

,  Hymns  Today  and  Tomorrow,  Abingdon,  1964. 

Ryden,  E.  E.  The  Story  of  Christian  Hymnody.  Augustana  Press,  1959. 

*Sydnor,  James  Rawlings.  The  Hymn  and  Congregational  Singing.  John 
Knox,  I960. 

Handbooks  to  Hymnals 

Covert,  W.  C,  and  Laufer,  C.  W.  Handbook  to  The  Hymnal  (Presbyterian). 
Philadelphia:  Board  of  Christian  Education,  1935. 
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Frost,  Maurice  (Editor).  Historical  Companion  to  Hymns  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em (British).  London:  William  Clowes  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  1961. 

Haeussler,  Armin.  The  Story  of  Our  Hymns  (E  &  R).  St.  Louis:  Eden  Pub- 
lishing House,  1952. 

McCutchan,  Robert  Guy.  Our  Hymnody  (Methodist).  Abingdon,  1942. 
Polock,  W.  G.  The  Handbook  to  The  Lutheran  Hymnal.  Concordia,  1942. 

The  Hymnal  1940  Companion   (Episcopal).  New  York:   Church  Pension 
Fund,  1956. 


Choir  Organization  and  Choral  Conducting 

Ingram,  Madeline.  Organizing  and  Directing  Children's  Choirs.  Abingdon, 
1959. 

*Lovelace,  Austin  C  The  Youth  Choir.  Abingdon,  1964. 

Miller,  Paul  Jerome.  Youth  Chows.  New  York:  Harold  Flammer,  1953. 

*Sydnor,  James  Rawlings.  The  Training  of  Church  Choirs.  Abingdon,  1963. 

Whittlesey,  Federal  Lee.  A  Comprehensive  Program  of  Church  Music.  West- 
minster, 1957. 

Wilson,  Harry  Robert,  and  Lyall,  Jack  Lawrence.  Building  a  Church  Choir. 
Minneapolis:  Hall  and  McCreary,  1957. 

Music  in  Christian  Education 

Morsch,  Vivian.  The  Use  of  Music  in  Christian  Education.  Westminster,  1956. 

Shields,  Elizabeth  McE.  Music  in  the  Religious  Growth  of  Children.  Abing- 
don, 1953. 

Thomas,  Edith  Lovell.  Music  In  Christian  Education.  Abingdon,  1963. 


Weddings  (pamphlets) 

Fryxell,  Regina  Holman.  Wedding  Music.  Augustana  Press,  1956. 
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Music  For  Church  Weddings.  Joint  Commission  on  Church  Music.  Seabury, 
1952. 

A  Wedding  Manual.  Abingdon,  1958. 

Organs 

fBarnes,  William  H.  The  Contemporary  American  Organ.  VII  edition.  New 
York:  J.  Fischer,  1959. 

fDorf,  Richard  H.  Electronic  Musical  Instruments.  New  York:    Radiofile, 
1958. 

fDouglas,  Alan.  The  Electronic  Musical  Instrument  Manual.  London:   Pitt- 
man,  1958. 

tEby,  Robert  L.  Electronic  Organs.  Wheaton,  111.:  Van  Kampen  Press,  1955. 

Geer,  E.  Harold.  Organ  Registration  in  Theory  and  Practice.  New  York:  J. 
Fischer,  1957. 

Goode,  Jack  C.  Pipe  Organ  Registration.  Abingdon,  1964. 

Irwin,  Stevens.  Dictionary  of  Pipe  Organ  Stops.  New  York:   G.  Schirmer, 
1962. 

t Jamison,  James  B.  Organ  Design  and  Appraisal.  New  York:  H.  W.  Gray- 
Co.,  1959. 

General 

Ellinwood,  Leonard.  The  History  of  American  Church  Music.  New  York: 
Morehouse-Gorham,  1953. 

HofTelt,  Robert  O.  How  to  Lead  Informal  Singing.  Abingdon,  1963. 

Kettring,  Donald  D.  Steps  Toward  a  Singing  Church.  Westminster,  1948. 

*  Lovelace,  Austin  C.  The  Organist  and  Hymn-Playing.  Abingdon,  1962. 
*Sydnor,  James  Rawlings.  Planning  For  Church  Music.  Abingdon,  1961. 
*Trobian,  Helen.  The  Instrumental  Ensemble  in  the  Church.  Abingdon,  1963. 

*  Walter,  Samuel.  Basic  Principles  of  Service  Playing.  Abingdon,  1963. 

— Howard  L.  Ralston. 
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CHURCH  MANAGEMENT 

Ditzen,  Lowell,  R.  Handbook  of  Church  Administration.  Macmillan,  1962. 

Nygaard,  Norman  E.   Practical  Church  Administration  Handbook.   Baker, 
1962. 

Wiest,  Elam  G.  How  to  Organize  Your  Church  Staff.  Revell,  1962. 

Bramer,  John  C.  Efficient  Church  Business  Management.  Westminster,  I960. 

Dobbins,  Gaines  S.  Ministering  Church.  Broadman,  I960. 

Howse,  William  L.  Church  Staff  and  Its  Work.  Broadman,  1959. 

Johnson,  F.  Ernest,  and  Ackerman,  J.  Emory.  The  Church  as  Employer,  Money 
Raiser,  and  Investor.  Harper  &  Row,  1959. 

Merkens,  Guido.  Organized  for  Action.  Concordia,  1959. 

Linamen,  Harold  F.  Business  Handbook  for  Churches.  Warner  Press,  1957. 

Donaldson,  Margaret  F.  Giving  and  Growing:  Finance  and  Public  Relations 
in  the  Local  Church.  Revell,  1956. 

Ackerman,  S.  B.  A  Guide  to  Property  and  Casualty  Insurance  on  Churches. 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  1955. 

Crossland,  Weldon.  Better  Leaders  for  Your  Church.  Abingdon,  1955. 

Pendleton,  Othniel,  Jr.  New  Techniques  for  Church  Fund  Raising.  McGraw- 
Hill,  1955. 

Pleuthner,  Willard  A.  More  Power  for  Your  Church:  Proven  Plans  and 
Projects.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Young,  1952. 

Leach,  William  H.  Toward  a  More  Efficient  Church.  Revell,  1948. 

—  William  R.  Atkins. 


Basic  Periodicals  for  Pastors 

Biblical  Archaeologist.  Stechert  Hafner  Service  Agency,  31  East  10th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10003.  $2.00  per  year;  quarterly. 
The  latest  archaeological  discoveries  are  presented  in  a  non-technical  manner  and 
attractively  illustrated. 

Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly.  Catholic  Biblical  Association  of  America,  Cardinal 
Station,  Washington,  D.  C.  20017.  $5.00  per  year;  quarterly. 
The  best  of  Biblical   scholarship   by  Catholic  and   non-Catholic   contributors   is 
found  in  articles  and  critical  book  reviews. 

Christian  Century.  Christian  Century  Foundation,  407  South  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111.  60605.  $7.50  per  year;  weekly. 
Lively  cogent  articles  on  the  issues  of  the  day  from  a  Christian  "liberal"  point- 
of-view  are  the  major  features;  editorials,  news  from  the  Christian  world  are  also 
significant  columns. 

Christianity  Today.  Christianity  Today,  Inc.,  McCall  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401. 
$5.00  per  year;  fortnightly. 
Features  similar  to  those  in  the  Christian  Century  do  not  detract  from  the  value 
of  the  periodical,  the  voice  of  the  conservative  wing  of  Protestantism. 

Church  History.  American  Society  of  Church  History,  c/o  Guy  A.  Klett,  321 
Mill  Road,  Oreland,  Pa.  $5.00  per  year;  quarterly. 
Strong  on  book  reviews  and  major  articles.  This   journal  covers  all  aspects  of 
Christian  church  history. 

Commonweal.  Commonweal  Publishing  Co.,  232  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10016.  $8.00  per  year;  weekly. 
Catholic  counterpart  to  the  Christian   Century;  the   journal  emphasizes    "public 
affairs,  literature,  the  arts." 

Ecumenical  Review.  World  Council  of  Churches,  475  Riverside  Drive,  Room 
439,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10027.  $4.00  per  year;  quarterly. 
Organ  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.   Special  features  are  the  ecumenical 
chronicle  and  information  on  events  of  ecumenical  interest. 

Expository  Times.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  St.,  Edinburgh  2,  Scotland.  33s. 
( $4.72 )  per  year;  monthly. 
Focusing  on  preaching  and  parish  life,  the  Times  does  not  slight  theology,  bibli- 
cal studies. 

Harvard  Theological  Review.  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

$4.00  per  year;  quarterly. 

"Embraces  theology,  ethics,  the  history  and  philosophy  of  religion  and  cognate 
subjects." 
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Interpretation.  Union  Theological  Seminary,  3401  Brook  Road,  Richmond, 
Va.  23227.  $3.00  per  year;  quarterly. 
"A  journal  of  Bible  and  theology."  Issues  are  devoted  to  special  subjects,  Bibli- 
cal books,  etc.;  half  of  each  issue  is  book  reviews. 

Journal  of  Biblical  Liter  attire.  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  1010  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107.  $9-00  per  year;  quarterly. 
Includes  a  broad  spectrum  of  Biblical  scholarship  representing  the  present  trends 
in  Biblical  studies.  American  contributors  predominate. 

Journal  of  Ecumenical  Studies.  Duquesne  University  Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15219.  $6.00  per  year;  3  times  a  year. 
A  joint  effort  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  scholars,  the  journal  features 
scholarly  articles  on  the  church,  ecumenism,  related  fields.  A  special  section  is 
devoted  to  "ecumenical  abstracts"  of  periodical  articles  appearing  worldwide. 

Journal  of  Religion.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.  60637.  $6.00  per  year;  quarterly. 
Scholarly  articles,  book  reviews,  all  aspects  of  religion  appear. 

Journal  of  Religion  and  Health.  Academy  of  Religion  and  Mental  Health, 
16  East  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  $5.00  per  year;  quarterly. 
The  relationship  of  religion  and  psychology;  psychiatry  is  the  area  of  interest; 
an  interdisciplinary  venture. 

Theology  Today.  Theology  Today,  P.O.  Box  29,  Princeton,  N.  J.  $3.00  per 

iyear;  quarterly. 
Sponsored  by  Princeton  Seminary,  Theology  Today  stands  in  the  mainstream  of 
current  theological  discussion;  sound  scholarship,  broad  scope  make  it  a  significant 
journal. 

— /.  5".  Irvine. 


Book  Reviews 


Scott,  R.  B.  Y.  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes.  Introduction,  Translation  and  Notes. 
The  Anchor  Bible.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  1965.  Pp.  liii  +  257. 
$6.00. 


Perhaps  it  is  only  chance  that  all  of 
the  wisdom  books  have  now  appeared 
in  the  Anchor  Bible  (for  Job,  see 
Perspective,  June,  1965,  p.  29f).  In- 
creased value  attaches  to  the  present 
work  because  of  the  lengthy  (pp. 
xv-lii)  and  skillful  introduction  to 
the  wisdom  literature  prefaced  to  the 
work.  The  commentaries  on  Proverbs 
and  Ecclesiastes  join  the  distinguished 
ranks  of  the  studies  (surprisingly 
many  in  the  last  three  years)  of  A. 
Barucq,  B.  Gemser  (second,  revised 
edition),  H.  Ringgren,  on  Proverbs, 
and  of  O.  Loretz,  H.  Hertzberg  (sec- 
ond, revised  edition),  and  W.  Zim- 
merli,  on  Ecclesiastes.  The  format  is 
in  the  style  of  the  Anchor  Bible: 
translation  followed  by  notes  which 
deal  with  the  textual  readings  and  the 
meaning. 

Scott  correctly  recognizes  the  rela- 
tionship of  chapters  1-9  to  the  rest  of 
the  collections  in  Proverbs.  They  serve 
as  an  introduction,  composed  prob- 
ably by  the  editor,  that  gives  a  more 
distinctive  religious  orientation  to  the 
rest  of  the  work  (pp.  8,  22).  Less 
convincing,  perhaps,  is  his  inference 
that  the  title  "Proverbs  of  Solomon" 
designates  the  literary  form  of  two- 


line  parallel  sayings  (pp.  9,  13). 
Succinct  comments  are  given  for  the 
collections  of  sayings  in  chapters  10- 
22,  and  a  very  useful  topical  index  to 
these  proverbs  is  provided  on  pp. 
130-131.  With  most  scholars,  Scott 
acknowledges  the  dependence  of 
Prov.  22: 17 — 24:22  on  the  work  of  a 
famous  Egyptian  sage:  "What  is 
more  likely  than  that  a  Hebrew  scribe 
has  modeled  his  work  on  Amen-em- 
ope,  reproducing  with  modifications 
those  sections  of  which  he  had  a  copy 
or  which  he  remembered,  and  then 
filling  out  their  number  to  thirty?" 
(p.  21).  Throughout  the  commen- 
tary there  are  repeated  references, 
often  in  quotation  so  that  the  reader 
may  judge  for  himself,  to  the  simi- 
larities between  the  Egyptian  and 
Hebrew  writings. 

Professor  Scott  is  sensitive  to  the 
many  faces  of  Ecclesiastes,  or  Qohel- 
eth.  He  admits  that  the  work  was 
written  by  one  man,  and  composed 
without  dependence  upon  Greek 
thought.  He  underscores  the  bold  and 
honest  questionings  of  Qoheleth,  and 
insists  that  this  issues  in  a  "denial  of 
divine  revelation"  (pp.  191,  193, 
205).  The  reviewer  thinks  this  is  an 
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unhappy  phrase.  True,  Qoheleth  at- 
tacks the  conservatism  and  optimism 
of  the  sages  (as  Scott  points  out) ;  he 
denies  that  there  is  any  moral  sanc- 
tion in  life  that  man  can  speak  of. 
God  is  an  enigma — of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  But  Qoheleth  takes  his 
stand  precisely  as  a  sage,  and  he  does 
not  pronounce  on  the  saving  experi- 
ence and  covenant  relationship  of  his 
people.  There  are  only  a  few  verses 
which  refer  to  Israelite  cult  (4:17 — 
5:5)  or  which  acknowledge  God's 
judgment  (7:18;  8:12-13;  cf.  3:14- 
15;  admittedly  God's  judgment,  while 
it  is  affirmed,  remains  a  mystery).  I 


think  that  Qoheleth's  agony  is  intel- 
ligible only  in  terms  of  an  Israelite 
who  believed  in  the  revelation  made 
to  his  people,  and  of  an  Israelite  sage, 
who  grappled  with  the  problematical 
heritage  of  earlier  sages. 

The  translations  read  well,  and 
their  differences  from  the  usual  KJV 
or  RSV  rendering  will  doubtless 
bring  an  attentive  response  from 
readers — and  then  they  will  be  well 
into  the  heart  of  Old  Testament  wis- 
dom in  its  very  polarity,  as  repre- 
sented in  these  two  works. 

— Roland  E.  Murphy,  O.  Carm 


Pope  John  XXIII.  Journal  of  a  Soul.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1964.  Pp. 
433.  $7.95. 


He  entered  the  theological  semi- 
nary in  Bergamo,  Italy,  in  1895,  at 
fourteen  years  of  age  a  candidate  for 
the  Catholic  priesthood;  he  died  in 
the  Vatican  in  Rome  on  June  3, 1963, 
at  eighty  years,  Pope  John  XXIII  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  From  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  he  kept  a  kind  of 
spiritual  diary.  In  his  earlier  years  he 
wrote  something  every  few  days,  and 
each  year  he  recorded  the  confessions 
and  resolves  of  his  annual  spiritual 
retreat.  In  later  years  he  mostly  re- 
corded the  confessions  and  resolves. 
John  himself  called  it  all  the  Journal 
of  a  Soul.  "My  soul,"  he  said,  "is  in 
these  pages."  He  would  reread  them 


to  quicken  his  spirit;  and  he  gave 
permission  for  them  to  be  published 
after  his  death.  He  said:  "They  will 
do  some  good  to  souls  who  feel  drawn 
towards  the  priesthood  and  the  more 
intimate  union  with  God." 

In  many  ways  the  report  is 
thoroughly  Catholic.  Intense  love  for 
Christ  and  dependence  upon  him  are 
combined  with  intense  love  for  Mary 
and  the  saints,  especially  St.  Joseph, 
and  dependence  upon  them.  Absolute 
obedience  to  ecclesiastical  superiors  is 
reckoned  as  devotion  to  God.  There 
is  a  constant,  even  daily,  rigorous 
scrutiny  of  the  personal  life,  scrutiny 
leading    to    deep    remorse    for    dis- 
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obedience  to  God,  and  then  to  re- 
solves for  greater  obedience  expressed 
in  practices  of  Catholic  worship  and 
life.  Even  a  priest  who  had  long 
known  John,  writing  a  "Meditation" 
on  him  to  help  introduce  his  Journal, 
comments:  "It  might  be  thought  that 
we  are  confronted  here  with  a  literal 
and  formalistic  piety,  ...  a  piety  cen- 
tered more  on  human  contrivance 
than  on  the  word  of  God  ..." 

Still,  in  many  ways  the  report  is 
thoroughly  Christian.  It  matters  not 
at  all  whether  John's  friend  is  right 
in  going  on  to  remark:  "Yet  this  type 
of  spirituality  produced  Pope  John: 
the  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruit." 
The  report  expresses  again  and  again 
a  genuine  Christian  experience.  Con- 
sider for  example  what  John  wrote  in 
April  of  1952  when  he  was  papal 
representative  in  France  and  past 
seventy:  "Alas!  I  still  feel  shame  and 
grief  for  my  countless  sins,  offenses 
and  negligences,'  for  the  little  I  have 
achieved  and  the  much  more  that  I 
could  and  should  have  done  in  the 
service  of  the  Lord,  of  Holy  Church 
and  of  souls.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
cannot  forget  the  wealth  of  graces 
and  mercies  which  Jesus  has  lavished 
so  generously  upon  me,  contrary  to 
all  my  deserts ..." 

And  is  the  following  a  Christian 


word  peculiarly  apropos  to  seminari- 
ans, both  faculty  and  students?  Wrote 
John  while  a  seminary  student  in 
Rome:  "In  our  enthusiasm  for  study 
it  happens  so  often  that  piety  has  to 
take  a  back  place;  we  believe  almost 
as  if  we  thought  that  the  time  con- 
secrated to  devotional  exercises  was 
wasted."  And  later  during  the  year  of 
his  ordination  as  a  priest:  "God 
preserve  me  from  underestimating 
study,  but  I  must  beware  of  attaching 
to  it  an  exaggerated  and  absolute 
value.  .  .  .  How  wise  the  advice  which 
our  Holy  Father  Pius  X  gave  to 
young  seminarists:  'My  sons,  you 
must  study,  study  hard;  but  for 
charity's  sake  be  good  too,  very 
good! '  "  Significantly,  they  called  him 
the  good  Pope  John. 

The  Journal  is  not  beyond  criti- 
cism. As  its  priestly  editor  observes: 
there  are  words  in  which  John  reveals 
"both  his  habitual  humility  before 
God  and  his  clear  consciousness  of 
his  own  worth  before  men  ...  so 
clear  as  to  be  disconcerting."  For  a 
Protestant,  however,  to  read  it  is  to 
enter  into  the  heart  of  Catholic  piety, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  discern  some 
of  the  motivations  that  moved  John, 
on  the  human  side  at  least,  to  call  the 
Second  Vatican  Council. 

—Walter  R.  Clyde. 
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Ad  Hoc 

When  Pittsburgh  Presbytery  began  in  1964  to  offer  pre-meeting 
lectures,  sponsored  by  its  Candidates  and  Credentials  Committee  and  staffed 
by  Pittsburgh  Seminary  faculty,  one  of  the  earliest  invitations  went  to  Dr. 
Howard  M.  Jamieson,  Jr.  In  January,  1965,  he  presented  a  paper  tracing  the 
involvement  of  Pittsburgh  Seminary  in  the  modern  history  of  Biblical  Arche- 
ology. He  has  revised  this  survey  up  to  date  for  this  Perspective. 

Last  April,  James  Rawlings  Sydnor  was  a  guest  convocation  speaker  at 
the  Seminary.  He  is  Professor  of  Church  Music  at  the  Presbyterian  School  of 
Christian  Education,  Richmond,  Virginia.  In  a  sense,  this  was  sending  owls 
to  Athens;  but  Professor  Ralston  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  listeners. 
We  agreed  at  once  that  this  lucid,  comprehensive  treatment  of  an  often- 
neglected  area  of  church  concern  ought  to  be  shared  with  our  wider  con- 
stituency. The  lecture  has  been  only  slightly  modified  for  publication;  so  you 
may  catch  some  of  Professor  Sydnor's  personal  feeling  for  his  subject.  He  has 
written  several  highly  regarded  books  in  his  field  (cf.  Perspective,  September 
1965,  pp.  40-42). 

The  Bibliographical  Issue  published  in  September  has  met  with  an 
appreciative  response,  and  we  are  grateful.  We  promised  certain  supplemen- 
tary material,  and  we  include  it  in  this  present  issue.  Our  intention  is  to 
revise  and  update  this  material  after  several  years,  and  publish  a  new  and 
better  Bibliographical  Issue. 

Our  March  issue  will  be  devoted  to  a  single  subject,  The  Proposed 
Confession  of  1967.  A  special  committee  of  the  faculty  has  been  appointed  to 
help  the  Editor  prepare  this  material,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  consideration  of  this  important  topic. 

—  /.  A.  W. 


From  the  President's  Desk — 

The  announcement  of  "the  death  of  God,"  like  that  of  Mark  Twain, 
may  have  been  somewhat  premature.  Nonetheless,  it  is  an  oft-repeated 
expression  in  our  time,  and  has  become  a  favorite  subject  of  discussion  in 
theological  circles  and  even  in  many  drawing  rooms. 

There  is  a  certain  ambiguity  about  the  expression.  A  colleague  recently 
remarked  that  it  had  been  used  in  at  least  six  different  senses.  If  it  is  an 
atheistic  affirmation  that  there  is  really  no  God,  then  the  lights  are  gone  out 
for  all  of  us;  and  we  are  left  to  the  heroic  despair  of  the  radical  existentialist 
who  finds  no  meaning  in  life  save  that  which  he  himself  gives  to  it  by 
courageous  self-affirmation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  means  merely  that  many 
of  the  illusions  men  have  held  about  God  are  now  stripped  away,  that  the 
idols  we  have  put  in  place  of  the  living  God  have  toppled  from  their  pedes- 
tals and  lie  broken  at  our  feet,  "the  death  of  God"  is  the  harbinger  of  light, 
the  breaking  of  a  new  dawn.  As  Joseph  Hromadka  remarked  many  years  ago, 
disturbing  and  shattering  as  disillusionment  may  be,  it  is  really  a  wholesome 
experience.  For  if  one  can  be  disillusioned,  it  means  that  he  has  heretofore 
been  living  on  illusions.  And  the  sooner  our  illusions  are  exposed  for  what 
they  are,  the  better. 

Whether,  then,  the  announcement  of  "the  death  of  God"  is  for  us  a 
tragic  or  a  wholesome  experience  depends  somewhat  on  what  it  means  for  us. 
To  couple  the  announcement  with  the  assertion  that  it  is  so  because  man  has 
"come  of  age"  raises  serious  questions.  This  may  be  the  final  irreverence — 
the  age-old  precariousness  of  man  which  leads  him  to  refuse  his  creaturehood 
and  become  a  rival  of  God.  As  Roger  Mehl,  of  Strasbourg,  has  recently  put  it: 
Men  have  "dreamed,  throughout  the  course  of  their  history,  of  a  glorious 
destiny — they  have  dreamed  of  this  since  the  day  of  the  first  temptation.  But 
they  have  always  been  incapable  of  conceiving  it  in  any  other  way  than  as  a 
Promethean  struggle,  in  order  to  scale  the  heavens,  as  a  sort  of  offense  to  God. 
Sometimes  they  have  even  felt  it  necessary  to  proclaim  the  death  of  God  in 
order  to  legitimate  their  ascension"  (Images  of  Man,  [Richmond:  John  Knox 
Press],  p.  47).  Insofar  as  "the  death  of  God"  is  man's  self-assertive  effort  to 
transcend  himself  apart  from  finding  himself  in  God,  he  is  merely  stumbling 
down  another  dead  end  street  to  nowhere.  To  the  extent  that  man  repeats  the 
ancient  error,  "let  us  build  us  a  city,  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  into 
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heaven,  and  let  us  make  us  a  name"  (Gen.  11:4),  to  that  degree  his  "coming 
of  age"  is  but  an  adolescent  folly  which  will  only  add  to  the  confusion  of 
tongues  and  chaos  through  which  we  pass. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  see  in  the  turmoil  and  confusion  and  tragedy  of 
our  time  the  judgment  of  the  living  God  on  our  worship  of  idols  is  to  lift 
our  eyes  toward  the  sunrise  of  Easter  from  the  graveyard  of  our  dead  false 
gods.  It  was  the  prophets,  who  denounced  the  gods  men  had  made  for  them- 
selves and  demolished  the  false  hopes  of  their  people,  whose  word  of  judg- 
ment ultimately  became  a  word  of  grace.  Jerusalem  fell.  The  pagans  taunted 
the  people  with  the  question:  "Where  is  your  God?"  To  many  within  Israel 
this  meant  the  "death  of  God."  But,  as  John  Bright  has  put  it:  "While  many 
were  being  swept  from  their  moorings,  and  others  were  plumbing  the  depths 
of  despair,  those  who  had  heard  and  received  the  prophetic  word  were  given 
something  to  cling  to.  The  tragedy  could  not  be  for  them  the  death  of  God, 
for  even  in  the  tragedy  he  was  in  sovereign  control,  and  unimpeachably  just" 
{Jeremiah  [The  Anchor  Bible;  Garden  City:  Doubleday],  p.  cxiv). 

The  living  God  can  take  care  of  Himself.  Once  men  killed  and  buried 
Him.  Some  rejoiced  at  His  passing.  Others  mourned  Him.  Easter  was  His 
answer  to  both! 

— D.  G.  M. 


"The  way  to  love  anything  is  to  realize  that  it  might  be  lost. 

— G.  K.  Chesterton. 


Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary 
and  Archaeology 


by  Howard  M.  Jamieson 


I\S    FAR    AS    CAN    BE    DETERMINED, 

'Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  was 
the  first  Protestant  Seminary  to  have 
a  professor  of  Biblical  Archaeology. 
•Professor   M.   G.   Kyle,   pastor   of   a 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia, went  to  Xenia  Theological 
Seminary    in   Xenia,   Ohio,    for   one 
semester  each  year  beginning  in  1908 
I  as  lecturer  in  Biblical  Archaeology. 
Xenia  Seminary  was  one  of  the  sem- 
inaries in  the  historical  line  of  Pitts- 
burgh Seminary.  After  the  death  of 
[President  Joseph  Kyle,  Prof.  M.  G. 
'Kyle  was  made  president  of  Xenia 
Seminary  in  1922. 

In  the  same  year,  1922,  Dr.  James 
( A.  Kelso,  President  of  Western  Theo- 
;  logical  Seminary,  another  parent  sem- 
\  inary  of  Pittsburgh  Seminary,  went  to 
•Jerusalem  to  serve  as  lecturer  at  the 
I  American  School  of  Oriental  Re- 
search for  one  year.  President  Kelso 
Ilvvas  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  Literature  at  Western. 
During  the  year  in  Jerusalem,  Presi- 
dent Kelso  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Albright 
L  excavated  three  tumuli  ( mounds  over 
ombs)   located  about  two  and  one- 


half  miles  southwest  of  Jerusalem.1 

In  1924  President  M.  G.  Kyle  of 
Xenia  and  Professor  W.  F.  Albright 
of  the  American  School  of  Oriental 
Research  in  Jerusalem  began  the  joint 
excavations  sponsored  by  Xenia  and 
the  American  School  which  have  con- 
tinued, including  the  one  at  Saul's 
Gibeah  in  the  summer  of  1964  and 
the  one  contemplated  for  the  summer 
of  1967  in  Trans  Jordan. 

Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary 
has  actually  been  engaged  in  more 
archaeological  explorations  than  any 
Protestant  Seminary  in  the  world. 
Both  Jewish  organizations  and  Cath- 
olic orders  have  done  more  work;  but 
among  Protestant  Seminaries  Pitts- 
burgh is  at  the  front  in  archaeological 
research  in  Palestine. 

In  TAKING  A  CLOSER  LOOK  at  the 
beginnings  of  Pittsburgh  Seminary's 
involvement  in  archaeology,  it  is 
interesting  to  measure  the  stature  of 
the  person  responsible  for  most  of 
the  involvement.  Dr.  M.  G.  Kyle  was 
a  versatile  churchman.  He  was  pastor 
of  a  large  congregation  in  Philadel- 
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phia.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, which  Board  he  served  from 
1889  to  1922.  He  became  professor 
and  president  of  a  Seminary.  He  be- 
came editor-in-chief  of  the  religious 
and  sociological  review,  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  Tbeologica  Eclectic,  known  by 
many  as  Bib  Sac.  He  was  revision 
editor  of  the  International  Standard 
Bible  Encyclopedia. 

The  interest  in  archaeology  was 
aroused  by  Kyle's  friendship  with 
Professor  Max  Mueller  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Mueller  was 
one  of  the  world's  best  known  Egyp- 
tologists. He  asked  Kyle  to  look  up 
archaeological  data  for  him  when 
Kyle  made  his  frequent  trips  to 
Egypt  in  connection  with  work  for 
the  Board  of  Missions.  Kyle,  in  this 
way,  became  interested  in  archaeology 
on  his  own. 

Dr.  Kyle  also  became  a  good 
friend  of  Sir  Flinders  Petrie,  whose 
pioneering  work  in  archaeology  is 
well  known.  It  was  Petrie  who  intro- 
duced the  systematic  recording  of  all 
finds,  no  matter  how  small.  Petrie 
also  showed  the  way  in  using  pottery 
for  dating  purposes.  For  ten  years  in 
Egypt,  Petrie  developed  scientific 
techniques  in  archaeology  which  v/ere 
later  transferred  by  him  to  work  in 
Palestine.  At  the  mound  of  Tell  el- 
Hesi  in  southwestern  Palestine,  Petrie 
cut  vertical  sections  and  noted  the 
precise  level  at  which  every  potsherd 
was  found.  This  development  of  the 


fundamental  principle  of  sequence- 
dating  of  pottery  in  Palestine  has 
been  the  foundation  on  which  ceramic 
chronology  has  been  built  to  its 
present  refined  state.  Petrie  could 
give  rough  absolute  dates  to  several 
of  the  pottery  periods  at  Tell  el-Hesi 
by  identifying  potsherds  with  wares 
already  found  in  datable  Egyptian 
burials. 

Since  Dr.  Kyle's  early  major  re- 
searches in  non-field  archaeology 
were  done  in  Egypt,  he  was  able  to 
understand  and  appreciate  in  a  special 
way  the  work  done  by  Petrie.  But 
Kyle  did  not  confine  his  early  archae- 
ological interest  to  Egypt.  He  became 
a  good  friend  of  A.  H.  Sayce.  Sayce 
was  working  with  Hittite  remains 
north  of  Palestine.  While  the  Turkish 
rulers  did  not  allow  archaeological 
work  in  Palestine  as  long  as  they  con- 
trolled the  land,  Kyle  was  preparing 
himself  for  work  in  the  field  when 
the  opportunity  came  after  World 
War  I. 

In  1924  Dr.  W.  F.  Albright,  of  the 
American  School  of  Oriental  Re- 
search in  Jerusalem,  and  Dr.  M.  G. 
Kyle,  President  of  Xenia  Theological 
Seminary,  united  in  an  expedition  to 
Moab  and  the  Dead  Sea.  This  expedi- 
tion was  the  first  joint  undertaking  of 
the  American  School.  Albright  wrote 
of  the  venture  in  his  report  at  the 
close, 

The  joint  undertaking  of  Xenia  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  the  American 
School    of   Oriental    Research   may   be 
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considered  as  a  great  success,  which 
we  owe  largely  to  the  fine  spirit  of 
President  Kyle.  Let  us  hope  that  other 
institutions  will  see  the  opportunity  for 
similar  joint  expeditions,  where  we  can 
promise  scientific  results  and  interesting 
experiences  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  modest  expenditures.2 

Kyle  and  Albright  became  great 
personal  friends.  The  Society  of  Bib- 
lical Literature  in  the  early  1920's 
had  two  wings,  one  liberal  and  one 
conservative.  The  liberals  were  nom- 
inating Albright  who  had  been 
trained  by  Haupt,  one  of  the  most 
liberal  Old  Testament  scholars  in  the 
world,  as  director  of  the  American 
School  of  Oriental  Research  in  Jerusa- 
lem. Kyle,  as  a  major  conservative 
scholar,  was  asked  by  the  liberals  to 
agree  to  Albright's  appointment.  Kyle 
agreed  with  a  witticism  which  was 
typical  of  him,  "Sure,  Albright's 
young  enough  to  learn  better."  On 
the  occasion  of  Dr.  Kyle's  death,  Al- 
bright wrote: 

To  few  men  is  it  given  to  combine  such 
ecclesiastical  and  scholarly  distinction 
as  Dr.  Kyle  attained  with  such  simplic- 
ity and  purity  of  character.  Still  fewer 
men  possess  that  spiritual  reach  which 
enables  them  to  unite  charity  with 
knowledge  and  zeal,  so  as  to  form  a 
tolerance  that  is  due  neither  to  igno- 
rance nor  to  indifference.  Dr.  Kyle  was 
one  of  the  very  few  really  tolerant  men 
whom  the  writer  has  known.  He  pos- 
sessed that  rarest  of  all  qualities,  the 
instinct  and  art  of  befriending  those 
whose  religious  and  scholarly  views 
diverged    sharply    from    his.    Often    he 


converted  enemies  and  ill-wishers  to 
warm  friends  and  admirers,  solely 
through  the  cumulative  force  of  per- 
sonal contact. 

In  1924  Dr.  Kyle  provided  the  money 
for  our  first  joint  expedition,  devoted  to 
the  exploration  of  the  Dead  Sea  Valley. 
This  was  followed,  in  1926,  by  the  first 
joint  campaign  of  excavation  at  Tell 
Beit  Mirsim,  an  undertaking  in  alter- 
nate years  thereafter  (1928-32).  The 
cost  of  the  first  two  campaigns  and  over 
half  that  of  the  third  and  fourth  cam- 
paigns was  borne  by  Dr.  Kyle,  who 
earned  practically  all  the  amount  by 
indefatigable  writing  and  lecturing. 
The  agreement  was  that  he  should  pre- 
side over  the  staff  and  should  take 
charge  of  all  publicity,  while  the  writer 
had  full  control  of  the  excavation 
proper  and  the  scientific  publication. 
Never  did  cooperation  continue  more 
harmoniously  over  so  long  a  period. 
Though  we  were  together  in  the  field 
during  almost  the  whole  duration  of 
each  campaign,  and  were  in  constant 
correspondence  between  expeditions, 
there  was  never  a  breath  of  ill-feeling 
and  never  the  slightest  friction  between 
us;  we  seldom  or  never  debated  biblical 
questions,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  our  constant  association  with  the 
ever-recurring  opportunity  for  compar- 
ing biblical  and  archaeological  data  has 
led  to  increasing  convergence  between 
our  views,  once  so  far  apart.  To  the 
last,  however,  Dr.  Kyle  remained 
staunchly  conservative  on  most  of  his 
basic  positions,  while  the  writer  has 
gradually  changed  from  the  extreme 
radicalism  of  1919  to  a  standpoint 
which  can  neither  be  called  conservative 
nor  radical,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
terms.3 

It  is  of  current  interest  to  note  that 
Dr.  Kyle  was  the  father  of  archaeo- 
logical ecumenism.  He  suggested  to 
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Albright  that  the  staff  of  their  joint 
digs  should  contain  Jews,  Catholics, 
and  Protestants.  Since  Kyle  served  as 
President  of  the  Staff,  and  Albright 
as  Archaeological  Director,  when  the 
two  men  agreed  to  an  idea  it  became 
established  policy  in  their  work. 
Another  change  in  policy  suggested 
by  Kyle  was  far  reaching.  Earlier  digs 
were  usually  super-secret  affairs  with 
no  visitors  allowed.  Everything  was 
done  on  the  lone-wolf  pattern  and 
guards  armed  with  guns  were  posted. 
Kyle  and  Albright  did  away  with  the 
guards  and  the  hush-hush  policy. 
They  welcomed  visitors,  expert  and 
inexpert.  Such  Catholic  scholars  as 
Pere  Vincent,  great  Bible  scholar,  and 
Pere  de  Vaux,  great  Palestinian  ar- 
chaeologist, were  frequent  guests.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
this  policy  as  recently  as  the  summer 
of  1964  when  Pere  de  Vaux  visited 
the  work  at  Tell  el  Ful,  several  times 
sharing  his  broad  experience  and 
background  as  various  problems  and 
questions  arose. 

The  40th  anniversary  of  Pitts- 
burgh Seminary's  initial  excavation  in 
Palestine  was  reached  in  1964.  Be- 
tween 1924  and  1965  there  have 
been  17  digs,  14  in  connection  with 
the  American  School  of  Oriental  Re- 
search, and  three  at  Ashdod  in  con- 
nection with  the  Carnegie  Museum 
of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Israeli  Depart- 


ment of  Antiquities. 

The  first  dig  in  1924  was  at  Bab 
ed-Dra,  a  sanctuary  belonging  to  the 
cities  of  the  Ghor  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  There  is  the  possi- 
bility that  Dr.  Kyle,  knowing  that  sin 
is  attractive,  figured  that  for  his  first 
dig  the  names  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah had  "sales  value."  Since  he  had  to 
raise  the  money  for  the  expedition,  it 
might  come  easier  if  the  search  was 
for  those  wicked  cities.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  journey  to  the  Southern 
Ghor  is  good  reading. 

The  party  left  Jerusalem  the  morning 
of  February  15  (1924)  in  four  Ford 
cars,  piled  high  with  the  equipment, 
which  included  several  hundred  pounds 
of  tinned  goods.  ...  In  the  evening  we 
reached  Amman,  where  we  spent  the 
next  day  negotiating  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Transjordan.4 

Today  the  trip  from  Jerusalem  to 
Amman  takes  just  a  little  over  an 
hour.  The  1924  expedition  made  its 
way  to  Kerak  and  there  hired  horses 
and  mules  to  carry  the  staff  and 
equipment  down  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  Wadi  Qneiyeh  was  difficult  to 
negotiate: 

Hardly  had  we  started  downward  when 
one  mule  fell  over  the  precipice  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces  several  hundred 
feet  below;  this  accident  taught  the 
muleteers  caution,  but  two  other  mules 
stumbled  over  the  edge  and  rolled 
down  hill  until  further  progress  was 
fortunately  interrupted  by  boulders. 
Much   to   our   surprise   the  equipment 
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escaped  serious  damage,  and  the  survey- 
ing instruments  were  quite  uninjured.5 

The  exploration  in  the  area  of  the 
Ghor  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  excavation  of  Bab  ed-Dra 
which  is  about  500  feet  above  the 
Dead  Sea  revealed  that  there  had 
been  many  Arab  villages,  sugar  mills, 
reservoirs,  and  aqueducts  in  the  area; 
but  all  had  been  abandoned  for  cen- 
turies. Bab  ed-Dra  yielded  pottery  of 
the  Early  Bronze  Age  (which  would 
be  about  2000  B.C.)  in  a  large  open- 
air  settlement,  a  strongly  fortified 
acropolis  more  than  1000  feet  long, 
and  a  group  of  fallen  limestone  mon- 
oliths. The  excavation  proved  that 
Bab  ed-Dra  was  not  a  town,  for  there 
was  no  deposit  of  debris.  The  mon- 
oliths which  had  to  be  hauled  or 
dragged  for  miles  to  the  spot  suggest 
that  the  site  was  a  holy  place  to 
which  people  came  on  pilgrimages. 
Numerous  hearths  and  foundations  of 
enclosures  could  have  been  from  fes- 
tival booths  where  the  people  lived 
during  the  days  of  the  feasts.  Since 
the  artifacts  relate  to  the  period  2000 
B.C.,  Albright  speculated  in  his  report 
on  the  possibility  that  the  sanctuary 
Bab  ed-Dra  belonged  to  the  cities  of 
the  Ghor,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
which  according  to  the  biblical  tradi- 
tion, were  destroyed  about  the  same 
time. 

A  by-product  of  the  1924  expedi- 
tion was  the  careful  noting  of  the 


significance  of  the  rise  of  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  members  of  the 
expedition  felt  that  they  could  safely 
conclude  that  the  site  of  the  Old 
Testament  Zoar  was  submerged  by 
the  rising  level  of  the  Sea. 

In  Dr.  Kyle's  day  the  date  of  the 
Exodus  was  uncertain.  The  issue  has 
become  alive  in  a  new  way  in  our 
day.  In  the  twenties  the  evidence  was 
about  50-50  for  an  early  date  (1600- 
1500  B.C.)  and  a  late  date  (13th  cen- 
tury, Rameses  the  Great).  Dr.  Kyle 
was  convinced  that  the  solution  was 
in  a  study  of  the  many  sites  in  Pales- 
tine associated  with  the  biblical  ac- 
count of  Joshua's  conquest.  While 
Kyle  was  thinking  along  the  line  of 
the  conquest,  Albright  was  fascinated 
with  a  very  attractive  Tell,  Tell  Beit 
Mirsim  (biblical  Kiriath-sepher  or 
"Book  Town")  in  southern  Palestine, 
13  miles  southwest  of  Hebron,  six 
hours  from  Hebron  by  horse  or 
camel.  "Book  Town,"  as  a  name, 
would  convey  the  idea  that  the  city 
once  had  a  Canaanite  Theological 
Library  of  cuneiform  tablets  such  as 
that  found  later  at  Ras  Shamra  in 
Syria.  Both  Albright  and  Kyle  agreed 
that  Tell  Beit  Mirsim  would  be  an 
ideal  site  to  work,  and  it  proved  to  be 
better  than  either  one  had  dreamed  of. 
The  first  expedition  to  Tell  Beit 
Mirsim  was  made  in  1926.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  the  report 
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of  this  1926  project  the  name  of  Pro- 
fessor James  L.  Kelso  appears  as  the 
assistant  to  Dr.  W.  F.  Albright.  Dr. 
Kyle,  though  not  in  good  health,  was 
president  of  the  campaign.  Albright 
says  of  the  staff, 

Though  camp  life  under  the  circum- 
stances was  sometimes  very  trying,  with 
dust  and  heat,  fleas,  earwigs  and  scor- 
pions, no  one  complained,  but  all  took 
discomforts  in  good  part.  Our  work  was 
only  once  seriously  interfered  with, 
when  a  terrific  wind  and  dust  storm 
forced  us  to  suspend  work  for  a  day 
and  employ  our  entire  force  in  saving 
the  tents,  which  were  badly  damaged, 
but  could  be  taken  down  in  time  to 
escape  destruction. 

Relations  with  the  natives  were  excel- 
lent; two  strikes  were  attempted,  but 
proved  quite  abortive.6 

In  terms  of  pure  archaeological 
science  the  digs  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim 
are  the  most  important  made  in  Pales- 
tine, for  from  the  findings  Albright 
was  able  to  make  up  the  calendar  of 
Palestine  pottery  from  before  Abra- 
ham's time  to  the  period  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. In  the  very  first  campaign 
the  director  wrote  that  he  had  not 
seen  anywhere  in  Palestine 

such  ideal  conditions  for  precise  strati- 
graphical  results.  The  site  is  free  from 
encumbrance,  and  exhibits  three  very 
strongly  marked  burned  levels,  belong- 
ing to  three  complete  destructions  of 
the  city  by  fire.  Thanks  to  the  careful 
study  of  the  pottery  from  the  successive 
strata  and  sub-strata,  it  is  possible  to 
describe  the  history  of  the  town  already, 
though  names  and  personalities  natural- 


ly elude  us  as  yet,  owing  to  the  fact  no 
inscriptions  have  been  found.7 
It  was  the  fact  that  Tell  Beit  Mir- 
sim had  been  inhabited,  conquered, 
and  reinhabited  over  and  over  again 
which  made  the  digs  there  so  signifi- 
cant. There  were  twelve  occupations 
of  the  site  with  only  one  major  break 
between  occupation  periods.  Petrie 
had  a  few  periods  of  occupation  at 
Tell  el-Hesi  but  there  were  some 
major  breaks,  large  blank  periods,  the 
extent  of  which  could  not  be  known 
without  cross  references.  Tell  Beit 
Mirsim  provided  the  cross  references. 
One  of  the  most  important  his- 
torical findings  of  the  Tell  Beit  Mir- 
sim excavations  was  the  dating  of  the 
Hyksos  period.  Petrie  changed  his 
Egyptian  calendar  by  hundreds  of 
years  after  he  verified  the  Tell  Beit 
Mirsim  data  by  his  own  digs  in  Pales- 
tine. The  Hyksos  had  long  been  a 
mystery  in  their  place  in  Egyptian 
history.  The  work  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim 
helped  clear  up  some  of  the  mystery. 

The  second  important  historical 
finding  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim  was  the 
light  on  the  date  of  Joshua's  con- 
quest. The  destruction  of  the  Canaan- 
ite  city  on  the  mound  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Israelite  occupation  relate 
to  the  time  of  Rameses  the  Great  as 
the  time  for  the  Exodus. 

In  all  there  were  four  digs  at  Tell 
Beit  Mirsim:  1926,  1928,  1930,  and 
1932.  Four  annuals  of  the  American 


GBASOR,  No.  23  (October,  1926),  p.  14. 
7 Op.  tit.,  p.  3. 
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Schools  of  Oriental  Research  present 
the  findings:  XII,  1930-31;  XIII, 
1931-32;  XVII,  1936-37;  and  XXI- 
XXII,  1941-43.  The  first  two  deal 
with  the  pottery  finds.  The  third  vol- 
ume is  a  report  on  the  Bronze  Age 
city.  The  fourth  volume  centers  in  the 
Iron  Age  city.  The  frequent  refer- 
ences in  archaeological  studies  to  the 
pottery  finds  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim  give 
ample  evidence  of  the  significance  of 
the  contribution  made  by  the  forbears 
of  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary 
in  joint  efforts  with  American  School 
of  Oriental  Research. 

In  1933  Dr.  Kyle  died.  His  books, 
such  as  The  Deciding  Voice  of  the 
Monuments,  summarize  his  archaeo- 
logical work.  His  book,  The  Mooring 
Masts  of  Revelation,  illustrates  a  way 
in  which  archaeology  may  be  used  in 
homiletics.  Dr.  Kyle  raised  all  the 
seminary's  share  of  the  money  used 
on  the  digs.  The  majority  of  objects 
now  seen  in  the  Seminary  Museum 
were  brought  to  Pittsburgh  by  Dr. 
Kyle.  The  remainder  came  from  digs 
supervised  by  Albright's  assistant  at 
Tell  Beit  Mirsim  in  1926,  1930  and 
1932,  Dr.  James  L.  Kelso. 

Professors  Kelso  and  Albright  ar- 
ranged for  a  memorial  dig  at  Tell 
Beit  Mirsim  in  1934  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Kyle.  However,  President  F.  D. 
Roosevelt  devaluated  what  Kelso  calls 
"God's  dollar."  All  the  money  Kelso 


had  raised  for  the  dig  came  from  in- 
dividual church  members  and  from 
congregations.  Since  the  value  of  the 
United  States  dollar  was  only  fifty 
cents  in  Palestine,  work  could  not  be 
continued  at  the  expensive  site  of 
Tell  Beit  Mirsim. 

A  new  site  near  Jerusalem  was 
chosen  by  Albright  and  Kelso,  a  site 
where  the  depreciated  dollar  could 
accomplish  the  most  work.  This  was 
Beitin,  correctly  identified  in  1840  by 
Prof.  Edward  Robinson  as  Bethel. 
Bethel  is  about  15  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem.  It  is  mentioned  more  often 
in  the  Old  Testament  than  any  other 
city  except  Jerusalem.  In  November 
of  1927,  Prof.  Albright  made  a  trial 
excavation  in  the  mound  at  Beitin. 
After  the  test  shafts  yielded  their  evi- 
dence of  what  was  in  the  mound,  Al- 
bright wrote: 

It  is  enough  to  stir  the  pulses  to  know 
that  .  .  .  nearly  four  acres  of  the  site 
of  ancient  Bethel  is  .  .  .  available  for 
the  excavator.  What  discoveries  are 
awaiting  the  fortunate  excavator  of 
Bethel.8 

Prof.  Kelso  had  become  such  a  dis- 
ciple of  Dr.  Kyle  that  he  even  came 
to  think  like  Kyle.  Kelso,  too,  figured 
that  sin  still  had  "sales  value."  If  the 
archaeologists  could  find  Jeroboam's 
temple  in  Bethel,  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  raise  more  funds  out  of  that 
sensation.  After  all,  it  is  hard  to  top 
Jeroboam's    accomplishments    along 


8BASOR,  No.  29  (February,  1928),  p.  11, 
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the  line  of  sin,  for  the  Old  Testament 
says  he  was  the  one  who  "did  what 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord"  and 
"made  (or  led)  Israel  to  sin."  How- 
ever, it  was  not  to  be.  After  four 
campaigns,  1934,  1954,  1957  and 
I960,  the  temple  continued  to  elude 
the  archaeologists.  However,  the  I960 
campaign  produced  a  more  valuable 
religious  area  in  the  bedrock  high 
place  dedicated  to  the  Semitic  god  El. 
El  was  an  ancestor  of  the  god  Baal 
who  so  intrigued  the  Israelites  in 
Jeroboam's  day.  At  least  as  early  as 
3500  B.C.  this  sanctuary  of  El  at 
Bethel  was  in  use,  and  it  continued  to 
be  used  for  nearly  a  millenium  and  a 
half.  Then  a  temple  was  erected  im- 
mediately above  it. 

Bethel  had  a  long  history  lasting 
until  after  the  Muslim  conquest  of 
Palestine.  The  site  yielded  the  best 
evidence  yet  for  untangling  the  his- 
tory of  the  early  days  of  the  Judges. 
The  period  immediately  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  opened  up  by  this 
site,  and  it  produced  excellent  inter  - 
testamental  levels  and  very  prosper- 
ous periods  for  both  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  Byzantine  history. 

After  the  1934  excavation  at 
Bethel,  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Seminary's 
excavation  program  suffered  a  severe 
financial  depression.  It  was  not  until 
1949  that  the  work  was  renewed.  As 
noted  above,  campaigns  at  Bethel 
were  conducted  in  1954,  1957,  and 
I960.  Dr.  Kelso's  final  report  of  the 


four  campaigns,  including  the  first  in 
1934,  is  now  in  the  editor's  hands. 
One  hundred  twenty  plates  will  illus- 
trate the  excavations. 

In  1949,  gathering  together  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  "Truman"  dollars, 
Dr.  Kelso  returned  to  Jerusalem.  This 
was  just  after  the  partition  of  Pales- 
tine into  Israel  and  Jordan.  Dr.  Sel- 
lers was  the  director  of  the  American 
School  of  Oriental  Research  most  of 
the  year,  but  he  was  severely  burned 
when  the  commercial  plane  he  was 
traveling  in  was  shot  down  by  an 
Israeli  plane.  Dr.  Kelso  replaced  Dr. 
Sellers  as  director  of  the  school. 
Theoretically  there  was  an  agreement 
between  Jordan  and  Israel  to  cease 
firing,  but  neither  Jew  nor  Arab 
respected  it.  One  night  heavy  shelling 
just  west  of  the  School  lasted  from 
7  p.m.  until  3  a.m.  A  Scotchman 
could  not  afford  to  lose  a  day  of  work, 
however,  so  the  next  day  Kelso  went 
on  about  his  business  which  was  in 
Jericho.  Mrs.  Kelso  was  the  one  who 
was  caught  more  often  in  the  firing 
than  her  husband,  for  while  he  was 
digging  in  Jericho  he  left  her  in 
Jerusalem  to  look  after  affairs  for  the 
School.  A  totally  new  city  govern- 
ment had  been  established  after  the 
partition  and  all  new  utilities  had  to 
be  set  up.  The  school  itself  had  to  be 
worked  over,  for  the  UN  had  used  it 
in  1948  as  a  military  headquarters 
when  the  partitioning  first  took  place. 
When  Dr.  Kelso  first  returned  to 
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Jerusalem  in  1949  he  requested  and 
received  a  military  permit  to  visit 
Tell  Beit  Mirsim.  A  trip  in  that  direc- 
tion revealed  that  the  site  was  in 
"no  man's  land"  and  no  longer  avail- 
able for  archaeological  research — just 
target  practice.  This  situation  forced 
a  decision  to  work  elsewhere,  and 
New  Testament  Jericho  was  selected. 
The  excavation  was  carried  on  during 
the  months  of  January,  February  and 
March,  1950. 

New  Testament  Jericho  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  unique  Roman 
cities  east  of  Rome.  Herod  the  Great 
secured  from  Augustus  Caesar  archi- 
tects, engineers,  and  builders.  With 
these  craftsmen,  Herod  reproduced  at 
Jericho  the  same  type  of  architecture 
as  that  which  Augustus  was  using  in 
rebuilding  Rome.  This  makes  Jericho 
the  only  city  east  of  Italy  so  far  un- 
covered where  the  opus  reticulatmn 
architecture  is  used.  "Opus  reticula- 
tum  is  a  concrete  wall  whose  face  is 
made  up  of  small  square-based  pyra- 
midal blocks  (tesserae)  laid  with  the 
sides  at  45  degrees  from  the  vertical. 
This  gives  a  diaper  or  net  (reticu- 
lum) pattern."9  Luxury  was  every- 
where in  New  Testament  Jericho, 
and  the  magnificent  natural  setting 
along  the  Wadi  Qelt  matched  the 
buildings  and  gardens  and  pools  built 


by  Herod.  Pompeii  shows  the  same 
architecture,  but  it  lacked  the  Miami- 
like luxury  of  New  Testament  Jericho. 

The  Jericho  dig  presented  one 
problem  never  before  confronted  by 
Dr.  Kelso,  nor  was  the  problem  met 
again.  This  problem  was  an  over- 
whelming abundance  of  free  labor. 
The  UN  Commission  was  seeking 
employment  for  the  Arabs  made 
homeless  by  the  partition.  There  was 
the  offer  of  2000  day-laborers  for  the 
work  at  Jericho.  After  recovery  from 
the  shock,  Director  Kelso  accepted 
200  laborers  but  sent  out  frantic  air- 
letters  to  Ethiopia  to  summon  a  Sem- 
inary graduate  trained  in  achitecture, 
Dr.  Carl  Kissling,  and  to  the  United 
States  to  secure  help  from  a  trained 
field  supervisor,  Dr.  C.  Umhau  Wolf.10 
Dr.  Dimitri  C.  Baramki,  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  Dr.  Kelso,  was  on  the 
spot  as  Associate  Director  with  Kelso 
as  the  Director. 

After  the  close  of  the  Jericho  dig, 
a  short  campaign  was  carried  out  at 
Khirbet  en-Nitla,  a  shallow  mound 
half  way  between  Jericho  and  the 
Jordan  River.  After  all  there  was  all 
of  that  free  labor  available.  Some 
scholars  had  conjectured  that  Nitla 
was  Gilgal  where  Joshua  made  his 
military  headquarters  in  the  Jericho 
campaign.  But  the  site  proved  to  be 


9The  Annual  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research  (AASOR),  Vols.  XXIX- 
XXX  (1955),  p.  42. 

10Dr.  Wolf  was  a  guest  professor  at  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  in  the  spring  of 
1965. 
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a  small  Byzantine  community.  The 
church  architecture  there  was  inter- 
esting. The  same  site  saw  a  basilica- 
type  church  with  two  aisles,  a  small 
chapel-like  church,  and  finally  a  two- 
story  church.  The  report  of  the  cam- 
paign at  New  Testament  Jericho  and 
Nitla  is  published  in  the  Annual  of 
the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Re- 
search, Vols.  XXIX  and  XXX,  pub- 
lished in  1955. 

\^hile  Dr.  Kelso  was  Director  of 
the  American  School  in  Jerusalem  in 
1949  and  1950,  he  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Palestine  Archaeological  Museum. 
The  policy  of  that  Museum  which 
had  been  built  by  a  Rockefeller  grant 
had  to  be  completely  reworked  after 
the  British  withdrawal  from  Palestine. 

The  policy  started  by  Albright  and 
Kyle,  that  of  training  archaeologists 
on  their  digs,  was  continued  by  Kelso. 
The  list  of  names  from  the  expedi- 
tions is  something  of  a  Who's  Who 
in  the  discipline  today.  Glueck, 
Wright,  Pritchard,  Ben  Dor,  Sellers, 
Detweiler,  Steinspring,  Bright,  Muil- 
enburg,  Brownlee,  and  Callaway  are 
some  of  the  names  to  be  noted  from 
the  rosters  of  the  campaigns. 

Kelso  inaugurated  the  policy  of 
studying  the  Palestine  antiquities 
brought  back  to  Pittsburgh.  Since  this 
city  has  outstanding  research  facilities 
available,  there  is  an  ideal  opportu- 
nity for  such  study.  The  major  re- 
search completed  here  in  Pittsburgh 


involved  the  study  of  all  ceramic 
material  brought  to  America  from 
Tell  Beit  Mirsim.  Professor  J.  Palin 
Thorley,  a  specialist  m  ceramics,  did 
the  technical  studies,  and  Professor 
Kelso  handled  the  archaeological  fea- 
tures. Professor  Thorley  demonstrated 
that  the  Palestinians  knew  most  of 
the  ceramic  techniques  ever  used  in 
working  with  clay.  By  the  time  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  potters  in 
Palestine  had  invented  modern  assem- 
bly line  techniques,  were  using  stand- 
ardized sizing  on  their  wares,  and 
had  established  the  practice  of  using 
trademarks.  Only  the  Chinese  potters 
were  able  to  improve  on  the  pure 
ceramic  forms  used  in  the  Hyksos 
period  in  Palestine  (the  time  of 
Joseph).  The  American  Schools  of 
Oriental  Research  published  a  bro- 
chure presenting  the  results  of  the 
Thorley-Kelso  studies.  The  title  is 
The  Cermaic  Vocabulary  of  the  Old 
Testament.  A  part  of  this  brochure 
was  then  reprinted  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  in 
1946. 

Assisted  by  professors  from  Car- 
negie Institute  and  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  by  staff  chemists  from 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
Dr.  Kelso  has  done  research  in  metal- 
lurgy. These  studies  had  to  be  laid 
aside  during  the  post-war  years  when 
the  metallurgists  had  to  devote  all 
their  time  to  research  for  business, 
but  now  they  are  again  working  on 
some  of  the  projects.  To  date,  a  care- 
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ful  study  of  some  of  the  copper  ware 
shows  the  finest  copper  working  was 
done  in  the  Hyksos  period. 

In  the  summer  of  1962  Pitts- 
burgh Theological  Seminary  con- 
tinued its  program  of  work  in  archae- 
ology with  the  excavation  at  Tell 
Ashdod.  This  was  a  cooperative  effort 
involving  three  participants,  Pitts- 
burgh Theological  Seminary,  Car- 
negie Museum  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
Department  of  Antiquities  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  Dr.  David  Noel  Freed- 
man,  who  conceived  of  the  idea  of 
Museum-Seminary  cooperative  work 
in  Israel,  was  the  Director  of  the 
Ashdod  Excavation  Project,  and  Dr. 
James  L.  Swauger  of  the  Carnegie 
Museum  was  Associate  Director.  Dr. 
Moshe  Dothan,  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Antiquities,  directed 
the  actual  excavation.  This  dig  was 
financed  through  a  United  States 
State  Department  grant  of  Counter- 
part Funds  and  generous  gifts  from 
supporters  and  friends  of  the  Holy 
Land  Exhibition  Fund.  Since  Tell 
Ashdod  covers  over  100  acres,  the 
project  was  and  is  a  large  one. 

In  1962  four  acres,  mainly  in  the 
southwest  portion  of  Tell  Ashdod, 
were  excavated.  The  range  in  levels 
and  finds  was  from  the  Late  Bronze 
period  (l6th-15th  centuries)  to  the 
Byzantine  level.  Probably  the  most 
sensational  discovery  of  the  first  sea- 
son was  the  recovery  of  three  frag- 
ments of  a  basalt  stela  commemorat- 


ing the  victories  of  the  Assyrian  king, 
Sargon  II. 

The  second  season  of  excavation  at 
ancient  Ashdod  was  conducted  in  the 
summer  of  1963.  Participants  on  the 
project  came  from  twenty  different 
countries,  speaking  a  dozen  languages. 
The  second  season  provided  much 
more  extensive  and  detailed  informa- 
tion about  the  Tell.  The  discovery  of 
a  cylinder  seal  inscribed  with  Old 
Babylonian  cuneiform  signs  was  one 
of  many  significant  finds  giving  new 
information  and  at  the  same  time 
raising  questions  for  the  staff.  The 
identification  of  two  Philistine  oc- 
cupation levels  in  the  season  prom- 
ised rich  rewards  in  future  work. 

In  the  summer  of  1964,  Pitts- 
burgh Seminary  joined  the  American 
School  of  Oriental  Research  in  Jeru- 
salem in  a  campaign  at  Tell  el  Ful, 
three  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Dr. 
Paul  Lapp,  Director  of  the  School, 
was  director  of  the  dig,  and  Dr.  Kelso 
was  President.  Dr.  Albright  dug  this 
Tell  in  1922  and  1933.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  it  was  the  Gibeah  of  Saul  in 
Benjamin.  The  work  in  1964  con- 
firmed Albright's  conclusion  and  un- 
covered two  sizeable  occupations  on 
the  Tell  in  the  years  after  Saul's  Iron 
I  occupation.  The  next  important  oc- 
cupation was  in  the  Iron  II  period, 
mainly  in  the  sixth  century.  The  sec- 
ond sizeable  occupation  after  Saul's 
time  was  in  the  Hellenistic  period, 
the  heaviest  occupation  being  from 
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175  to  100  B.C.  A  significant  recovery 
of  pottery  from  the  last  quarter  of  the 
sixth  century  will  add  much  to  what 
had  been  until  this  project  a  thin 
period  in  pottery  chronology.  The 
recovery  of  about  25  silver  coins 
from  the  second  century  is  creating  a 
stir  among  Palestinian  coin  experts. 
A  special  report  on  these  coins  is  to 
be  published. 

The  third  season  of  highly  success- 
ful excavations  at  Ashdod  was  carried 
out  in  the  summer  of  1965.  Again 
the  work  was  a  cooperative  effort  of 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary  with 
Carnegie  Museum  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  Israeli  Department  of  Antiquities. 
And  again  most  of  the  funds  ex- 
pended on  the  site  were  counterpart 
funds,  channeled  this  season  to  the 
project  through  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute. A  trained  staff  of  about  25 
was  headed  by  Dr.  Moshe  Dothan  of 
Israel,  as  Director  of  the  Excavation, 
and  by  Dr.  James  Swauger  of  the 
Museum,  as  Director  of  the  entire 
Ashdod  Project.  Dr.  Donald  Gowan 
and  Mr.  A.  Vanlier  Hunter,  members 
of  the  Biblical  Division  of  the  facul- 
ty, represented  Pittsburgh  Seminary. 
The   1965  season  extended  the  his- 


tory of  the  Tell  back  to  about  3000 
B.C.  with  the  discovery  of  a  thick 
Early  Bronze  level.  At  the  same  time 
the  cultural  influence  of  the  Philis- 
tines was  noted  as  late  as  800-700 
B.C.  Among  other  significant  results 
was  the  probability  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  relative  chronology  for 
Persian  period  ceramics  in  Palestine. 

Standing  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  decade  of  Pittsburgh  Theo- 
logical Seminary's  involvement  in 
field  archaeology  in  Palestine,  we 
look  back  with  admiration  and  pride 
on  the  contribution  made  toward  a 
clearer  and  more  meaningful  recon- 
struction of  the  history  of  those  times 
in  which  God  made  Himself  known 
to  man  in  special  ways,  ultimately  in 
the  man  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  But  as 
one  hears  Dr.  Paul  Lapp  of  the  Amer- 
ican School  of  Oriental  Research  in 
Jerusalem  announce  as  a  matter  of 
sober  judgment  that  only  two  per 
cent  of  the  biblical  sites  in  Jordan 
have  been  carefully  studied  by  the 
archaeologist  to  date,  the  future  beck- 
ons forcefully  with  the  invitation  to 
a  land  full  of  promise — for  it  was  the 
Promised  Land. 


Music  and  Theological  Education 

by  James  Rawlings  Sydnor 


As  A  church  musician,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  address  my- 
self to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
theological  enterprise  and  to  discuss 
the  history  and  use  of  church  music. 
For  me  the  dialogue  between  choir 
loft  and  pulpit  began  early.  I  was 
born  in  a  Presbyterian  manse.  One  of 
my  earliest  memories  was  sitting  on 
my  father's  knees  at  the  family  piano 
being  taught  to  play  simple  hymns 
with  one  finger  while  my  father  filled 
in  the  harmonies.  Family  prayers  in- 
cluded a  hymn.  I  observed  my  father 
train  a  chorus  of  twenty  to  thirty 
men  in  the  family  parlor  before  tak- 
ing them  next  door  to  sing  at  the 
Sunday  evening  service.  And  I 
watched  the  congregation  respond 
markedly  in  public  worship  as  my 
father  sang  hymns  with  obvious 
relish.  My  formative  years  thus  in- 
cluded appreciation  for  the  art  of 
music  in  the  service  of  the  church. 
Never  could  Dr.  Louis  Benson's  stric- 
ture have  been  applied  to  our  con- 
gregation when  he  said  regarding 
hymn  singing:  "The  indifference  in 
the  pews  is  very  apt  to  be  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  indifference  in  the  pulpit."1 
In  this  discussion,  I  would  like  to 
do  three  things.  First  I  want  to  de- 


scribe briefly  and  chronologically 
eight  diverse  uses  of  music  by  the 
Christian  church. 

Second,  we  shall  take  a  look  at  the 
church  music  scene  as  it  has  ex- 
panded in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  forty  or  fifty  years. 

Finally,  I  want  to  make  some 
rather  practical  remarks  with  regard 
to  the  responsibilities  of  parish  pas- 
tors. 

I.  Historical  Sketches 

Let  us  now  travel  back  through  the 
centuries  and  observe  specific  occa- 
sions when  music  accompanied  and 
expressed  a  profound  spiritual  experi- 
ence. 

1.  The  most  beautiful  music  ever 
heard  on  earth  was  the  angelic  hymn 
announcing  the  birth  of  Jesus  in 
neighboring  Bethlehem.  Wouldn't  it 
have  been  a  wonderful  experience  if 
you  and  I  could  have  been  with  the 
shepherds  that  night?  The  New  Eng- 
lish Bible  has  this  description:  "All 
at  once  there  was  with  the  angel  a 
great  company  of  the  heavenly  host, 
singing  the  praises  of  God ..."  (Luke 
2:13).  And  we  all  know  the  text  of 
this   music.   "Glory   to   God   in   the 


lThe  Hymnody  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  274 
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highest  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward  men"  (KJV).  The  Christian 
era  was  thus  launched  with  an  out- 
burst of  praise,  and  it  has  been  sus- 
tained by  song  ever  since. 

2.  Let  us  now  move  ahead  thirty- 
three  years  to  the  end  of  the  earthly 
ministry  of  Jesus.  Passersby  in  the 
street  below  could  have  heard  the 
sound  of  men's  voices  in  a  Jewish 
chant.  Upstairs  Jesus  and  his  eleven 
disciples  have  come  to  the  end  of 
their  supper,  and  now  they  sing  the 
Passover  Hymn  —  probably  Psalms 
113-118.  Then  they  go  out  to  the 
Garden  of  Gethsamene. 

The  significance  of  this  occasion, 
as  far  as  music  is  concerned,  lies  in 
revealing  Christ  as  himself  the  in- 
augurator  of  our  church  song  and  in 
His  connecting  it  with  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  Christian 
worship — the  Holy  Communion. 

3.  A  few  years  later,  and  again  in 
the  night  (midnight,  in  fact)  we 
hear  men's  voices  singing  a  hymn — 
this  time  only  two  voices.  The  tones 
echo  from  the  cold  stone  walls  of  the 
inner  dungeon  of  the  Philippian 
prison.  According  to  the  writer  of 
the  book  of  Acts,  the  other  prisoners 
are  awake  and  listening.  Paul  and 
Silas,  at  their  prayers,  are  singing. 
You  know  the  rest  of  the  story. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  hymns 
they  were  singing.  As  you  know,  Paul 
quoted  a  number  of  hymns  in  his 


epistles.  Was  it  the  hymn  whose 
fragment  is  quoted  in  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  Ephesians:  "Awake,  thou  that 
sleepest  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light"? 

It  may  have  been  the  hymn  of 
praise  to  Christ  as  the  servant  Lord 
which  Paul  later  quoted  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  letter  to  the  Christians 
in  this  city  of  Philippi.  This  is  the 
one  which  ends  with  the  familiar 
words:  "That  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and 
things  under  the  earth;  and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father." 

From  reading  of  Paul's  experiences 
with  singing,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  he  affirmed  to  the  Corinthians, 
"I  will  sing  with  the  spirit  and  I  will 
also  sing  with  the  understanding" 
(I  Corinthians  14:15).  To  the  Ephe- 
sians he  gave  this  advice,  "Let  the 
Holy  Spirit  fill  you:  speak  to  one 
another  in  psalms,  hymns,  and  songs; 
sing  and  make  music  in  your  hearts 
to  the  Lord"  (Ephesians  5 :  18-20 ) . 

4.  Three  hundred  years  later  Am- 
brose, the  famous  Bishop  of  Milan, 
had  introduced  the  singing  of  hymns 
to  his  congregations.  The  church 
father,  Augustine,  was  present  with 
his  mother  at  one  of  these  services. 
He  left  a  record  in  his  Confessions 
(Book  Nine)  of  the  profound  im- 
pression the  singing  made  on  him. 
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How  I  wept  at  Thy  hymns  and  canti- 
cles, touched  to  the  quick  by  the  voices 
of  Thy  melodious  Church!  These  voices 
flowed  into  my  ears,  and  the  truth  dis- 
tilled into  my  heart,  and  thence  there 
streamed  forth  a  devout  emotion,  and 
my  tears  ran  down,  and  I  was  happy 
therein. 

5.  Twelve  hundred  years  later,  in 
the  early  sixteenth  century,  Martin 
Luther,  recently  an  Augustinian  monk, 
set  the  Reformation  ablaze  with  his 
hymns.  A  lover  of  music,  he  played 
well  on  the  lute  and  flute.  He  had 
been  a  fine  singer  as  a  boy.  Knowing 
the  power  of  music,  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  George  Spalatin,  the  court 
chaplain,  "It  is  my  intention  after  the 
example  of  the  prophets  and  the 
ancient  fathers,  to  make  German 
psalms  for  the  people;  that  is,  spiri- 
tual songs,  whereby  the  Word  of  God 
may  be  kept  alive  among  them  by 
singing." 

And  we  all  know  the  protestation 
of  faith  found  in  his  Ein'  Feste  Burg 
— "A  mighty  Fortress  is  our  God." 

But  I  like  also  to  remember  the 
Christmas  Eve  celebration  in  the  Lu- 
ther household  in  1534.  For  his  five 
children  and  their  young  cousins, 
Luther  wrote  a  fifteen-stanza  hymn 
based  on  a  German  folk  song.  With 
a  lovely  touch  of  pageantry,  Luther 
had  a  neighbor  come  in  dressed  like 
an  angel.  He  sang  five  stanzas,  the 
first  one  being: 


From  heaven  high  I  come  to  earth. 
I  bring  you  tidings  of  great  mirth. 
This  mirth  is  such  a  wondrous  thing 
That  I  must  tell  you  all  and  sing. 

Then  the  children,  moving  over  to 
the  creche  near  the  visiting  angel, 
sing: 

How  glad  we'll  be  if  it  is  so! 
With  all  the  shepherds  let  us  go 
To  see  what  God  for  us  has  done 
In  sending  us  his  own  dear  Son. 

Several  stanzas  later  they  sing  the 
part  of  this  hymn  found  in  many 
standard  hymnals: 

Ah,  dearest  Jesus,  holy  child, 
Make  Thee  a  bed,  soft,  undented, 
Within  my  heart,  that  it  may  be 
A  quiet  chamber  kept  for  Thee. 

But  Luther  did  not  stop  with  con- 
gregational music.  He  was  greatly 
touched  by  the  singing  of  choirs,  and 
he  stimulated  their  use.  One  of  the 
keenest  descriptions  of  contrapuntal 
music  ever  penned  was  by  Luther.  He 
wrote, 

When  natural  music  is  sharpened  and 
polished  by  art,  then  one  begins  to  see 
with  amazement  the  great  and  perfect 
wisdom  of  God  in  his  wonderful  work 
of  music,  where  one  voice  takes  a  sim- 
ple part  and  around  it  sing  three,  four, 
or  five  other  voices,  leaping,  springing 
round  about,  marvelously  gracing  the 
simple  part,  like  a  square  dance  in 
heaven  with  friendly  bows,  embracings, 
and  hearty  swinging  of  the  partners.  He 
who  does  not  find  this  an  inexpressible 
miracle  of  the  Lord  is  truly  a  clod  and 
is  not  worthy  to  be  considered  a  man.2 


2See  Luther's  Work,  Volume  53,  Liturgy  and  Hymns  (Fortress  Press),  pp.  321-22. 
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This  enthusiasm  for  music  spilled 
over  into  the  entire  subsequent  Lu- 
theran enterprise.  It  especially  welled 
up  in  the  genius  of  Sebastian  Bach. 
Present  day  musicians  never  cease  to 
marvel  at  the  amazing  output  of  his 
pen.  Many  cantatas  were  produced 
for  use  in  the  Lutheran  St.  Thomas 
Kirche  in  Leipzig.  He  wrote  master- 
pieces for  harpsichord  and  orchestra, 
and  hundreds  of  organ  works  for  the 
King  of  Instruments.  Into  the  vast 
tapestry  of  the  St.  Matthew  and  the 
St.  John  Passions,  he  wove  with  fidel- 
ity and  poignancy  the  story  of  the 
suffering  and  death  of  our  Lord.  In 
his  monumental  Mass  in  B  Minor, 
Bach  gave  us  the  supreme  expression 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  music.  All 
of  this  musical  creation  was  under- 
girded  not  only  by  a  personal  piety  of 
depth  but  also  by  continual  theolo- 
gical enquiry.  He  possessed  a  theolo- 
gical library  of  remarkable  scope. 

6.  Having  commented  on  the  Ger- 
man reformer  Luther  and  his  spiritual 
descendent  J.  S.  Bach,  let  us  travel 
over  to  Switzerland  and  take  notice 
of  John  Calvin's  opinions  and  uses  of 
music.  You  may  recall  that  he  arrived 
in  Geneva  in  1536.  The  following 
year  he  drew  up  Articles  concerning 
the  Organization  of  the  Church  and 
of  Worship  at  Geneva.  These  include 
the  following  statement: 


There  are  the  psalms  which  we  desire 
to  be  sung  in  the  Church,  as  we  have 
it  exemplified  in  the  ancient  Church 
and  in  the  evidence  of  Paul  himself, 
who  says  it  is  good  to  sing  in  the  con- 
gregation with  mouth  and  heart.  We 
are  unable  to  compute  the  profit  and 
edification  which  will  arise  from  this, 
except  after  having  experimented.3 

The  following  year,  1538,  he  was 
exiled  and  he  spent  three  relatively 
happy  years  in  Strasbourg.  Here  he 
heard  excellent  congregational  sing- 
ing. It  was  in  Strasbourg  that  he  com- 
piled his  first  book  of  praise — a  mini- 
ature psalter.  Returning  to  Geneva  in 
1541,  he  published  the  following  year 
the  first  Genevan  psalter.  In  its  pref- 
ace, Calvin  gives  his  fullest  state- 
ment concerning  the  value  and  use  of 
music  in  the  church.  He  says  in  part, 
"In  truth  we  know  by  experience  that 
song  has  great  force  and  vigor  to 
move  and  inflame  the  hearts  of  men 
to  invoke  and  praise  God  with  a 
more  vehement  and  ardent  zeal."4 

So  the  Calvinist  churches  became 
psalm  singers.  Beginning  with  the 
little  1539  Strasbourg  psalter,  Calvin 
issued  a  succession  of  them  until  in 
1562  the  French  psalter  was  com- 
pleted with  150  metrical  psalms  and 
125  glorious  melodies.  This  treasury 
of  music  is  of  such  value  that  a  lead- 
ing Episcopal  musician,  Canon  Win- 
fred  Douglas,  wrote  concerning  them: 
"A  musical  duty  to  the  Christian 
world  is  to  adopt  for  future  use  the 


3Calvin:    Theological   Treatises,    The   Library    of   Christian    Classics,    Volume    XXII, 

(Westminster  Press),  p.  48. 
^Source  Readings  in  Music  History,  ed.  by  Strunk  (W.  W.  Norton),  pp.  245-8. 
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finer  examples  of  the  unaltered 
melodies."5 

Recently  I  received  in  the  mail  an 
excellent  new  Roman  Catholic  hym- 
nal. I  was  intrigued  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  nine  of  these  unaltered  Gene- 
van psalter  tunes.  Then  I  wryly 
recalled  that  the  Presbyterian  Hymn- 
book  ( 1955) — devised  by  a  commit- 
tee of  Calvin's  own  family — has  only 
seven  of  the  original  125  melodies. 

How  did  Calvin  develop  these 
brand  new  Genevan  congregations 
into  psalm  singers?  He  had  new 
metrical  texts  and  novel  tunes.  Here 
was  his  strategy.  He  wrote,  "This 
manner  of  proceeding  seemed  special- 
ly good  to  us,  that  children,  who 
beforehand  have  practiced  some  mod- 
est church  song,  sing  in  a  loud  dis- 
tinct voice,  the  people  listening  with 
all  attention  and  following  heartily 
what  is  sung  with  the  mouth,  till  all 
become  accustomed  to  sing  com- 
munally."6 So  the  first  Presbyterian 
choir  was  comprised  of  children  and 
the  purpose  of  this  choir  was  to  in- 
struct and  stimulate  congregational 
song,  than  which  there  is  no  higher 
choral  aim. 

What  kind  of  melody  did  Calvin 
want  his  people  to  sing?  He  wrote 
that  it  should  have  "weight  and  maj- 
esty proper  to  the  subject"  and  "be 
suitable    for    singing    in    Church." 


Earlier  Calvin  said  that  "there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  music 
one  makes  to  entertain  men  at  table 
and  in  their  homes  and  the  psalms 
which  are  sung  in  the  Church  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  His  angels."7 
These  opinions  make  us  wonder  what 
Calvin  would  have  thought  of  the 
present-day  attempts  to  accommodate 
church  song  to  the  idiom  of  con- 
temporary jazz.  Here  we  have  a  topic 
for  a  whole  evening  of  discussion. 
Shall  the  music  of  the  church  have  a 
vocabulary  totally  unlike  that  of  the 
secular  world?  Shall  the  church  adopt 
the  stance  of  Professor  Archibald 
Davison  of  Harvard,  who  wrote  in 
1933  that  "the  power  and  integrity 
of  church  music  ought  to  be  judged 
by  the  degree  of  its  remoteness  from 
the  world."  This  line  of  reasoning  led 
him  to  consider  as  "quite  unworthy 
of  congregational  effort"  such  hymn 
tunes  as  Diademata  ("Crown  Him 
with  many  Crowns"),  Materna 
("America  the  Beautiful")  and  St. 
Gertrude  ("Onward,  Christian  Sol- 
diers" )  .8 

Or  shall  the  church  embrace  or  at 
least  sometimes  utilize  the  vocabulary 
of  the  secular  music  world?  I  have  a 
stimulating  paper  on  "Jazz  and  Con- 
temporary Culture"  by  the  Lutheran 
theologian  Joseph  Sittler.  In  this 
paper    he    discusses    this    subject    in 


1 'Church  Music  in  History  and  Practice,  p.  217. 
6Calvin:  Theological  Treatises,  p.  53. 
7Preface  to  Genevan  Psalter. 
^Protestant  Church  Music  in  America,  pp.  12,  8. 
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relation  to  Christian  Theology.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  liturgical  jazz 
efforts  of  Geoffrey  Beaumont  and 
Edgar  Summerlin.  Regardless  of  our 
shades  of  opinion  in  this  matter,  I 
suspect  that  we  would  all  agree  with 
Calvin's  dictum  that  music  must  have 
"weight  and  majesty." 

One  last  little  human  touch  about 
Calvin.  He  gives  us  a  good  example 
of  minister-musician  relationships. 
He  was  interested  in  his  musician 
Louis  Bourgeois  as  a  person.  He  per- 
suaded the  council  at  Geneva  to  raise 
Bourgeois'  stipend.  And  another  time 
he  sprang  Bourgeois  out  of  jail!  The 
melody  of  one  of  his  own  psalm 
compositions  had  been  changed  and 
was  disturbing  the  congregation.  He 
was  jailed.  Calvin  explained  that  it 
was  a  printer's  error  at  Lyon  and  saw 
that  he  was  released. 

This  custom  of  psalm  singing  was 
carried  to  England  and  Scotland. 
There  it  was  modified  to  fit  local 
abilities  and  needs.  In  some  of  the 
remote  section  of  Britain,  for  ex- 
ample, where  there  was  much  illiter- 
acy and  cultural  deprivation,  we  find 
some  strange  aberrations  in  church 
praise.  There  were  some  crude  first 
efforts  in  hymnody  which  sound  al- 
most unbelievable.  Dr.  Arthur  Gossip 
in  his  book,  In  the  Secret  Place  of  the 
Most  High  writes:  "It  is  not  easy  to 
picture  reasonable  English  folk  grave- 
ly singing  to  God  such  sheer  imbecil- 


ities as: 

The  grave  to  me  a  place  will  be 
Where  I  shall  lie  on  roses. 

I'll  lie  in  state,  and  meditate 
Upon  the  law  of  Moses.9 

7.  Exactly  two  hundred  years  after 
John  Calvin  arrived  in  Geneva,  John 
and  Charles  Wesley,  both  ordained 
clergymen,  were  on  board  the  little 
ship  Simmonds,  which  was  bound  for 
Savannah,  Georgia.  Also  aboard  were 
twenty-six  Moravian  emigrants  and 
their  leader.  Bishop  David  Nitsch- 
mann.  At  noon  on  Sunday,  January 
25,  1736,  a  frightful  tempest  struck 
the  Simmonds,  the  fury  of  which  in- 
creased in  violence  all  afternoon.  At 
seven  that  evening,  the  Wesleys  and 
other  shipmates  attended  the  vesper 
service  of  these  German  Christians. 
Wesley  graphically  describes  the  ex- 
perience in  his  Journal: 

In  the  midst  of  the  psalm  wherewith 
their  service  began,  wherein  we  were 
mentioning  the  power  of  God  the  sea 
broke  over,  split  the  mainsail  in  pieces, 
covered  the  ship,  and  poured  in  be- 
tween the  decks,  as  if  the  great  deep 
had  already  swallowed  us  up.  A  terrible 
screaming  began  among  the  English. 
The  Germans  looked  up,  and  without 
intermission  calmly  sang  on.  I  asked 
one  of  them  afterwards,  "Were  you  not 
afraid?"  He  answered,  "I  thank  God, 
no."  I  asked,  "But  were  not  your 
women  and  children  afraid?"  He  re- 
plied mildly,  "No,  our  women  and 
children  are  not  afraid  to  die." 

This  experience,  wherein  the  Mo- 
ravians witnessed   to  their  faith  by 
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their  singing,  brought  nearer  to  ma- 
turity the  Wesleys'  friendship  with 
them  and  probably  led  directly  to  the 
brothers'  later  Aldersgate  experience 
of  conversion.  From  this  experience 
they  went  out  into  the  ministry  which 
transformed  the  heart  of  England. 

8.  For  our  final  glimpse  into  a 
Christian's  use  of  hymns  we  move 
forward  to  the  present  century  and 
into  a  Nazi  prison  in  Germany 
twenty-two  years  ago.  Dietrich  Bon- 
hoeffer  was  arrested  in  April,  1943, 
because  of  his  work  in  the  Resistance 
movement.  Two  years  later  he  went 
to  the  gallows.  Some  of  his  corres- 
pondence written  during  these  months 
has  been  published.  These  letters  con- 
stitute an  amazing  document  of  faith 
and  fortitude. 

Time  and  time  again  in  these  pages 
we  see  references  to  his  love  of  music 
and  especially  to  the  hymns  of  Paul 
Gerhardt  who  was  the  leading  Ger- 
man hymn  writer  of  the  17th  century. 
On  April  14,  1943,  he  wrote  to  his 
parents,  "What  a  great  comfort  Paul 
Gerhardt's  hymns  are!  I  am  learning 
them  off  by  heart."  On  November  18, 
1943,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "For  the 
first  twelve  days  I  was  segregated  as  a 
dangerous  criminal  and  treated  as 
one,  and  even  to  this  day  the  cells 
each  side  of  me  are  occupied  by  men 
in  handcuffs  awaiting  death.  During 
this  time  Paul  Gerhardt  was  a  won- 


derful help,  more  than  I  could  have 
dreamed  of."  On  December  15  he 
writes,  "I  should  tell  you  how  my 
grim  experiences  often  follow  me 
into  the  night,  and  the  only  way  I 
can  shake  them  off  is  by  reciting  one 
hymn  after  another."10 

What  were  these  comforting  hymns 
of  Gerhardt?  I  feel  sure  that  among 
them  were  the  following  stanzas: 

Since  Jesus  is  my  Friend, 
And  I  to  Him  belong, 
It  matters  not  what  foes  intend, 
However  fierce  and  strong. 

and  this  one: 

Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears; 

Hope  and  be  undismayed; 

God  hears  thy  sighs  and  counts  thy 

tears, 
God  shall  lift  up  thy  head. 

These  few  glimpses  into  the 
church's  use  of  music  could  be  multi- 
plied, and,  of  course,  the  subject  has 
been  expanded  in  many  histories  of 
church  music.  As  we  think  over  these 
several  incidents  and  summarize  our 
thoughts,  we  can  observe  that  the 
church's  musicians  range  widely  in 
technical  skill.  Included  are  experts 
like  Sebastian  Bach  sitting  at  the 
Snitger  organ  in  St.  Jacob's  Church  in 
Hamburg  improvising  in  a  manner 
unequalled  in  Europe,  and  it  also  in- 
cludes the  Moravian  child  singing  in 
the  ship's  parlor  in  the  Atlantic  tem- 
pest. Its  musical  ministry  ranges  from 
the  isolated  needs  of  Bonhoeffer  in 
solitary  confinement  to  the  corporate 


^Letters  and  Papers  from  Prison  (The  Macmillan  Company),  pp.  36,  84,  108. 
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worship  of  thousands  of  diverse  and 
polyglot  Christians  gathered  for  a 
World  Council  of  Churches'  Assem- 
bly. Its  emotions  range  from  the 
glorious  praise  of  the  Angelic  Host 
at  Bethlehem  to  the  agony  expressed 
in  the  "Crucifixus"  in  Bach's  B  Minor 
Mass.  Church  music  can  be  sung, 
played,  listened  to.  It  can  be  as  com- 
plex as  Sir  William  Walton's  "Bel- 
shazzar's  Feast"  or  as  simple  as  the 
lovely  melody  to  the  Scottish  version 
of  the  Twenty-Third  Psalm  which 
sprang  from  the  mystic  known  as 
Brother  James. 

We  might  pause  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, Why  has  the  church  used 
music?  A  prior  question  crowds  in 
immediately.  Why  has  the  church 
used  most  if  not  all  of  the  arts?  It  is 
because  the  arts  can  communicate  the 
needed  information  that  God  cares 
for  this  world  and  each  inhabitant; 
that  He  is  not  only  the  Lord  of  hosts 
but  is  also  the  God  of  Jacob;  that  He 
is  the  "God  of  grace  and  God  of 
glory." 

Leo  Tolstoy,  one  of  the  world's 
great  novelists,  long  studied  the  ques- 
tion of  what  art  is  and  he  came  to 
this  conclusion:  The  act  of  artistic 
creation  is  to  recall  an  experience  and 
its  emotional  feeling  and  then  by 
means  of  painting,  sculpture,  writing 
or  musical  sounds  to  transmit  that 
feeling  to  other  people  so  that  they 


experience  it,  too,  as  if  they  are  living 
through  it.11 

A  few  years  ago  the  wife  of  C.  S. 
Lewis,  the  brilliant  English  writer, 
died.  In  his  desolation  and  grief-filled 
solitude,  he  wrote  a  diary  published 
later  as  A  Grief  Observed.  The  in- 
tensity of  his  emotions  is  clearly  set 
forth  and  his  pilgrimage  from  dark- 
ness is  plotted.  We  find  the  same  self- 
disclosure  in  the  remarkable  spiritual 
diary  of  Dag  Hammershold's  Mark- 
ings. These  are  prose  master  works  of 
art.  As  we  read,  we  feel,  at  times  al- 
most as  intensely  as  they  do,  their 
views  and  experiences  of  living. 

Consider  the  pictorial  arts.  In  Rem- 
brandt's "The  Supper  at  Emmaus"  we 
beheld  the  most  human  vision  of 
Christ  that  art  has  given  us.  We  see 
the  face  of  one  who  faced  unutterable 
suffering  and  met  death. 

As  we  turn  to  music,  we  observe 
three  powers.  First,  it  can,  without 
words,  arouse  and  express  spiritual 
states  or  experiences  which  transcend 
words.  For  this  reason  the  Church  has 
used  the  music  of  the  pipe  organ  and 
other  instruments  as  an  aid  to  wor- 
ship. Our  faith  not  only  has  meaning. 
It  also  is  pervaded  with  mystery.  Pro- 
fessor Albert  Outler  of  Perkins  Theo- 
logical Seminary  once  stated  that  his 
favorite  musical  compositions  were 
the  later  string  quartets  of  Beethoven. 
He  had  analyzed  them  thematically, 
stylistically.  But  when  he  sat  back  to 
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listen  to  them,  the  music  caught  him 
up,  and  presently  analysis  was  dis- 
carded. Their  mysterious  beauty  had 
captured  his  spirit.  Later  he  might 
read  a  new  book  on  the  quartets. 
Upon  next  listening,  he  had  height- 
ened undertanding.  But  again  the 
music  would  lead  him  into  ineffable 
realms. 

This  kind  of  listening  to  pure 
music  led  Karl  Barth  to  say,  "If  I  ever 
go  to  heaven  I  would  first  inquire 
about  Mozart,  and  only  then  about 
Augustine,  Thomas,  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  Schleiermacher." 

But  music  cannot  be  explicit  re- 
garding our  faith.  Barth's  fellow 
countryman,  Emil  Brunner,  wrote, 

The  message  of  what  God  has  done  for 
our  redemption  certainly  cannot  be 
expressed  as  music,  and  what  God  wills 
to  say  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be 
painted.  In  this  respect  the  human  word 
is  not  simply  one  method  among  others, 
for  human  speech  alone  can  indicate 
quite  unambiguously  God's  thought, 
Will,  and  Work.12 

But  music  with  words  has  proved 
an  ideal  medium  to  proclaim  God's 
love  and  will.  So  as  the  second  power 
of  church  music,  we  observe  that 
when  music  is  combined  with  words, 
it  adds  emotional  force  and  color  to 
specific  ideas.  I  can  read  to  you  these 
words:  "Hallelujah!  for  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  reigneth.  The  kingdom 
of  this  world  is  become  the  kingdom 


of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ;  and 
He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 
King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords. 
Hallelujah!"  But  this  text,  sung  by  a 
great  choir  with  the  music  by  Handel, 
expands  hugely  the  dimension  of  its 
emotional  impact. 

In  this  connection  let  us  turn  our 
thoughts  specifically  to  hymns.  Many 
of  our  nobler  hymns  can  rightfully  be 
called  masterpieces  of  art.  When  we 
sing  or  read  one  of  these  hymns,  we 
learn  what  the  hymn  writer  felt  about 
his  faith.  It  may  not  be  identical  with 
ours — indeed  it  cannot  be  since  each 
person  is  unique.  But  he  has  now 
shared  with  me,  and  I  have  new  in- 
sight. Hymns  give  us  a  vocabulary  of 
devotion.  Professor  James  Muilen- 
burg  wrote  of  "the  continuing  in- 
fluence of  the  great  hymns  of  the 
Church.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
speak  of  my  spiritual  pilgrimage  in 
the  language  of  the  great  hymns."13 

Let  us  think  of  some  specific  ex- 
amples. We  mentioned  earlier  that 
the  Wesleys  had  an  experience  at 
Aldersgate  in  London  which  led  to 
their  second  conversion,  "that  strange 
warming  of  the  heart"  as  they  called 
it.  One  year  after  this  event,  Charles 
Wesley  was  thinking  about  the  new 
vitality  in  his  faith  during  the  inter- 
vening twelve  months,  and  he  wrote 
an  eighteen  stanza  hymn  in  which 
the  words  of  our  familiar  hymn  "O 


12Tbe  Divine  Imperative  (The  Westminster  Press),  p.  502. 
lsUnion  Seminary  Quarterly  Review,  May  ,  1962,  p.  292. 
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for  a  Thousand  Tongues"  are  in- 
cluded. Read  this  hymn  sometime 
and  see  how  it  expresses  your  own 
experience  of  the  benefits  of  your 
belief  in  Christ. 

When  pressures  build  up  and  ten- 
sion grips  our  muscles  and  spirits,  we 
can  remember  how  the  Quaker  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  faced  this  prob- 
lem. In  his  hymn  "Dear  Lord  and 
Father  of  Mankind,"  his  prayer  be- 
comes our  prayer: 

Drop  thy  still  dews  of  quietness  till  all 

our  strivings  cease; 
Take   from    our    souls    the    strain    and 

stress, 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess  the 

beauty  of  Thy  peace. 

And  who  knows  but  that  we  may 
gain  a  clue  to  the  prevention  of  fu- 
ture stress  by  the  implication  of  the 
phrase  "Let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
the  beauty  of  thy  peace."  We  may 
learn  to  think  carefully  about  the 
scheduling  —  the  ordering  —  of  our 
living  so  that  it  does  not  become 
cluttered  with  non-essentials. 

As  the  spring  approaches  and  a 
new  season  of  the  year  rolls  around, 
we  can  celebrate  with  our  fellow  wor- 
shippers this  majestic  movement  of 
nature  in  time  by  means  of  these 
hymn  lines : 

All  beautiful  the  march  of  days  as 

seasons  come  and  go; 
The  Hand  that  shaped  the  rose  hath 

wrought  the  crystal  of  the  snow; 


Hath  sent  the  hoary  frost  of  heaven, 

the  flowing  waters  sealed, 
And  laid  a  silent  loveliness  on  hill  and 

wood  and  field. 

When  the  consciousness  of  God's 
care  floods  our  being,  when  we  real- 
ize that  His  grace  has  supplied  our 
every  real  need,  when  we  need  some 
way  to  say  "Thank  you,"  there  is  a 
perfect  hymn  to  express  this  feel- 
ing. The  theologian  Robert  McAfee 
Brown  in  his  inaugural  address  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  had  this  to  say: 

If  the  real  test  of  a  theological  affirma- 
tion is  whether  or  not  it  can  be  sung — 
and  that  may  be  the  most  important 
test — then  the  affirmation  of  gratitude  is 
a  particularly  resonant  Protestant  affir- 
mation. And  there  is  one  hymn  what 
more  than  any  other  expresses  this 
Protestant  stance  of  gratitude.  It  is  a 
hymn  that  seems  to  be  the  appropriate 
hymn  for  every  occasion  of  Protestant 
worship.14 

This  hymn  is  "Now  Thank  We  All 
Our  God."  Its  words  and  music  com- 
bine into  one  of  our  greatest  hymns. 

We  have  said  first  that  music  can, 
without  words,  arouse  and  express 
spiritual  states  or  experiences  which 
transcend  words.  Next  we  stated  that 
when  music  is  combined  with  words, 
it  adds  emotional  color  and  force  to 
specific  ideas.  I  want,  in  the  third 
place,  to  say  that  music,  of  all  the 
arts,  is  best  adapted  to  group  partic- 
ipation. 

Let  me   illustrate   it   in   this   way. 


l4Union  Seminary  Quarterly  Review,  December,  I960,  pp.  84-5. 
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Suppose  we  move  into  our  chapel 
Rembrandt's  famous  painting  "The 
Night  Watch."  Here  it  would  sit  on 
a  large  frame,  complete  as  when  it 
left  the  master's  hand.  All  you  have 
to  do  it  to  look  at  it.  You  would  each 
form  a  separate  opinion.  Each  would 
be  affected  differently.  Unless  I  asked 
you,  I  could  not  even  tell  if  you  liked 
it  or  undet stood  it. 

Now  we  would  remove  the  paint- 
ing and  then  shine  on  a  projection 
screen  the  full  score  of  a  hymn,  say 
the  German  chorale  "If  Thou  but 
Suffer  God  to  Guide  Thee."  Here  it 
would  reside — key  of  G  Minor,  full 
text  and  music.  Is  this  really  the 
hymn?  No,  it  is  just  a  symbol  of  the 
hymn.  The  real  hymn  is  a  matter  of 
the  spirit  and  must  be  recreated  in 
time  at  each  new  rendering. 

To  express  it  another  way,  you  do 
not  have  to  be  a  painter  to  enjoy  the 
Rembrandt;  but  to  appreciate  a  con- 
gregational hymn,  you  must  sing  it. 
You  do  not  bring  your  brushes,  your 
pigments,  and  palettes  to  Sunday 
worship  but  you  do  bring  your  musi- 
cal instruments  with  you  —  your 
voices.  The  church  through  the  ages 
has  assumed  that  its  members  are 
musicians  and  it  has  always  provided 
music  of  such  simplicity  that  all  its 
members  can  reproduce  it.  The 
Psalmist  said,  "Come  into  his  pres- 
ence with  singing." 

As  a  layman  among  theologians,  I 
am  bold  to  suggest  that  we  could  find 
theological  basis  for  this  idea  in  the 


Christian  doctrine  of  creation.  We 
believe  that  God  did  not  form  this 
universe  a  finished  creation  with 
nothing  left  for  us  his  children  to  do. 
He  told  us  to  subdue  this  creation — 
not  just  to  harness  the  natural  powers 
of  the  earth  but  also  to  subdue  the 
forces  of  hate,  prejudice,  ignorance, 
and  poverty.  We  thus  find  each  day 
a  new  experience  in  creation. 

And  when  we  join  our  fellow 
Christians  in  praise  we  literally  create 
a  new  song.  Never  before  has  this 
exact  expression  come  from  any 
heart  even  if  it  is  a  song  we  have 
sung  many  times  before.  Just  as  no 
two  snowflakes  are  identical,  so  each 
new  singing  is  fresh  and  has  the  new- 
ness of  the  Gospel. 

II.   Recent  Church  Music 
in  the  United  States 

Thus  far  we  have  been  speaking 
about  the  history  and  use  of  music  by 
the  Christian  church.  Let  us  now  turn 
our  attention  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
expansion  of  church  music  in  the 
United  States  in  the  past  half  century. 

The  early  decades  of  this  century 
witnessed  the  nadir  of  art  in  the 
American  church.  The  ugly  architec- 
ture was  exemplified  for  me  in  the 
Akron  plan  churches.  The  stained 
glass  studios  gave  us  turgid  samples 
for  our  walls.  Pipe  organ  makers 
were  enamored  with  newfound  elec- 
trical action  and  high  wind  pressures. 
The   muddy  sound   of  these   instru- 
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ments  matched  the  lack  of  brilliance 
in  the  stained  glass.  Historical  per- 
spective seemed  to  have  been  lost. 

Church  music  was  at  a  low  ebb. 
Large  city  churches  boasted  a  quartet 
choir  with  four  paid  soloists  singing 
anthems  by  Dudley  Buck  and  Harry 
Rowe  Shelley.  Gospel  songs  practi- 
cally usurped  the  church  school  hym- 
nody  especially  in  the  South.  Books 
dealing  intelligently  with  the  prob- 
lems of  church  music  were  practically 
nonexistent. 

But  during  these  decades  there 
were  influences  and  persons  at  work 
which  have  produced  the  relatively 
favorable  church  music  conditions 
which  we  enjoy  today.  I  have  time  to 
name  only  a  few.  Dean  Peter  Lutkin 
was  head  of  the  music  at  Northwest- 
ern University.  F.  Melius  Christian- 
sen was  touring  with  the  St.  Olaf 
choirs.  Canon  Winfred  Douglas  was 
editing,  writing,  and  lecturing.  David 
Breed  and  Charles  Boyd  of  Pittsburgh 
produced  useful  books.  Archibald 
Davidson  at  Harvard  and  Waldo  Sel- 
den  Pratt  at  Hartford  had  much  to 
say  about  church  music.  Dr.  Louis 
Benson  became  the  outstanding 
American  hymnologist. 

In  the  twenties  two  influential 
schools  of  church  music  were  founded. 
Dr.  Clarence  Dickinson,  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  American  Guild  of 
Organists  and  the  organist-choir- 
master at  the  famed  Brick  Presby- 
terian Church  in  New  York,  estab- 
lished  the   School   of  Sacred   Music 


connected  with  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  Dr.  John  Finley  William- 
son, choral  director  at  the  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  founded  the  Westminster 
Choir  College,  now  in  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  Other  educational  insti- 
tutions began  to  attach  departments 
specializing  in  church  music.  Grad- 
uates of  these  institutions  have  been 
influenced  in  broadening  and  deepen- 
ing the  musical  life  of  the  American 
church. 

In  1927  the  Presbyterian  churches 
of  the  British  empire  issued  the 
Church  Hymnary  which  proved  one 
of  the  major  source  books  for  subse- 
quent hymnals  in  this  country.  In 
1933  the  Drs.  Dickinson  and  Laufer 
edited  the  Presbyterian  Hymnal  which 
set  a  new  standard  for  books  of  this 
class.  Three  branches  of  the  Method- 
ist church  united  in  1935  in  produc- 
ing a  hymnal,  setting  an  example 
twenty  years  later  for  the  five 
branches  of  Presbyterianism  which 
published  The  Hymnbook. 

In  the  thirties  G.  Donald  Harrison 
and  Walter  Holtkamp  produced  pipe 
organs  in  the  classic  tradition  and  be- 
came forerunners  for  other  organ 
craftsmen  in  this  country. 

In  the  past  twenty  years  there  has 
been  a  proliferation  of  educational 
associations  for  in-service  training  of 
church  musicians.  The  American 
Guild  of  Organists  has  been  at  work 
throughout  this  cenutry.  A  number  of 
denominations  have  now  established 
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departments  of  church  music  on  a 
denominational  level.  The  Southern 
Baptists  and  the  Methodists  have 
been  among  the  most  active.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Choristers  Guild  was 
inaugurated  by  Ruth  Krehbiel  Jacobs 
and  now  includes  several  thousand 
children's  choir  directors  across  the 
land.  Each  of  these  agencies  is  at 
work  in  workshops,  conferences,  and 
conventions  bringing  new  ideas  and 
skills  to  thousands  of  church  musi- 
cians. 

When  I  began  teaching  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago,  I  had  to  import 
most  of  my  texts  from  England  and 
Scotland.  This  is  no  longer  necessary. 
Many  of  our  leading  publishers,  de- 
nominational and  otherwise,  have 
produced  a  variety  of  excellent  books 
dealing  with  almost  every  facet  of 
church  music.  There  are  a  number  of 
stimulating  periodicals  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  church  music.  We  have 
talented  composers  at  work  on  new 
music  for  our  services. 

These  and  other  influences  have 
produced  a  church  music  scene  of  re- 
markable activity,  promise,  and  ten- 
sion. We  have  now  available  in  print 
a  great  deal  of  the  excellent  music  of 
the  past  and  present.  Much  of  the 
standard  organ  and  choral  music  of 
the  church  has  been  recorded  for  the 
phonograph.  Theoretical  and  practical 
books  are  now  in  our  libraries  to 
answer  most  of  our  questions.  Many 
major  hymnals  offer  a  well-balanced 
selection    of    the    important    church 


songs. 

While  we  have  cause  for  some 
satisfaction,  we  shall  have  much 
growth  ahead  of  us.  Erik  Routley  of 
Edinburgh  in  his  recent  book  Hymns 
Today  and  Tomorrow  has  trenchant 
comments  about  the  need  to  de- 
mythologize  our  hymns  and  he  speaks 
of  the  shape  of  future  hymnals. 

In  my  part  of  the  country  we  still 
reap  the  results  of  short-sighted  edu- 
cational policy  which  led  our  Presby- 
terian church  to  raise  up  several  gen- 
erations of  members  on  gospel  song 
books.  Now  with  a  fairly  well  bal- 
anced hymnal  in  our  pew  racks,  we 
have  thousands  of  members  who 
wonder  why  we  can't  sing  the  good 
old  favorites.  I  should  say  emphat- 
ically that  this  old  double-standard 
of  hymnody  is  no  longer  sanctioned 
officially. 

We  have  the  familiar  problems  of 
deciding  whether  to  purchase  an  elec- 
tronic organ  from  the  neighborhood 
music  dealer  or  invest  more  of  the 
church's  funds  in  a  pipe  organ. 

We  debate  the  merits  of  balcony 
or  chancel  location  for  choir  and 
organ. 

We  still  have  in  our  musicians 
what  I  call  a  "Varsity  mentality."  I 
mean  that  their  principal  concern  is 
developing  a  choir  system  to  the  neg- 
lect of  their  prime  responsibility  for 
stimulating  great  congregational  sing- 
ing. I  can  sympathize  with  them,  be- 
cause each  Sunday  I  lead  the  one 
committee  of  the  congregation — the 
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choir — which  each  week  must  report 
to  the  entire  membership  on  the  com- 
petence of  its  work. 

We  have  the  very  interesting  prob- 
lems which  arise  from  the  fact  that 
church  musicians  with  diverse  back- 
grounds readily  migrate  across  de- 
nominational lines.  Thus  we  find,  for 
example,  Lutheran  musicians  serving, 
say,  Methodist  churches  and  occasion- 
ally Southern  Baptists  working  with 
Presbyterian  congregations.  And  of 
course,  we  sometimes  find  as  many  as 
forty  percent  of  our  members  who 
were  reared  in  another  ecclesiastical 
and  musical  tradition. 

We  still  have  building  committees 
concerned  only  with  the  visual  as- 
pects of  the  church  interiors  to  the 
neglect  of  the  needed  aural  qualities. 
They  prescribe  wall-to-wall  carpeting, 
drapes,  cushions.  They  cover  the  ceil- 
ing with  porous  blocks.  The  place  be- 
comes acoustically  dead.  This  is  as 
sensible  as  stuffing  a  Stradivarius  vio- 
lin with  cotton  or  coating  your  head- 
lights with  lampblack. 

We  have  far  too  many  laymen 
yearning  for  music  laden  with  senti- 
mentality. Routley  defines  sentimen- 
tality as  "the  evocation  or  the  seek- 
ing of  emotional  satisfaction  divorced 
from  reason  and  responsibility."15 
These  folk  want  music  which  ex- 
presses the  smile  but  not  the  muscle 
of  Christianity. 


These  and  many  other  challenges 
face  us.  For  their  solution  we  need  an 
informed  church  leadership. 

III.   Parish  Pastors  and 
Church  Music 

Which  leads  me  to  my  final  and 
very  brief  point;  namely,  the  respon- 
sibility of  parish  ministers  for  the 
music  of  the  church. 

When  Dr.  Richard  Niebuhr  and 
his  associates  eight  years  ago  pub- 
lished their  book  The  Advancement 
of  Theological  Education,  they  in- 
cluded these  comments  about  music 
in  theological  education  (pp.  107-8) : 

Far  too  few  ministers  have  an  adequate 
introduction  to  the  meaning  of  music 
in  the  Church,  its  tradition  of  hymn- 
ology,  its  ways  of  "singing  unto  the 
Lord."  Granted  there  is  a  continual 
tension  between  popular  taste  in  hymns 
and  a  cultivated  standard  of  genuine 
religious  music,  the  real  task  of  the 
Church  is  to  raise  the  standards  and  to 
achieve  a  stronger  and  less  sentimental 
Christian  worship.  One  minister  re- 
marked that  in  his  city  the  chorus  in 
the  public  high  school  was  doing  more 
to  bring  good  church  music  to  the  com- 
munity than  any  of  the  churches. 
Ministers  need  to  be  helped  to  develop 
a  theory  of  church  music  and  apprecia- 
tion of  musical  standards. 

Here  are  a  few  simple  suggestions 
which  may  help,  first,  at  the  Seminary 
and,  later,  in  the  parish  ministry. 

At  the  Seminary 

Expose    yourself    to    good    music, 


'Union  Seminary    Quarterly   Review, 
Church  Music." 


January,    1963,   p.    142,    "The   Vocabulary   of 
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especially  good  church  music.  You 
will  find  your  sense  of  values  becom- 
ing firmer.  Your  musical  vocabulary 
will  become  deeper  and  more  exten- 
sive. 

I  suggest  this,  even  if  you  do  not 
find  yourself  naturally  musical.  Paul, 
Augustine,  Luther,  Calvin,  the  Wes- 
leys,  Bonhoeffer,  Barth  took  music 
seriously  and  so  should  any  respon- 
sible leader  in  the  church. 

Read  hymns  in  your  private  devo- 
tions. Try  reading  all  the  hymns  in 
our  Hymnbook  by  a  single  author 
like  Isaac  Watts,  Charles  Wesley, 
James  Montgomery,  Paul  Gerhardt, 
Reginald  Heber.  Take  the  few  min- 
utes before  worship  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  habit. 

Become  acquainted  with  the  broad- 
er musical  heritage  of  the  church. 
By  this,  I  mean  listen  to  organ  music 
and  to  the  major  choral  works  either 
in  actual  performance  or  on  record- 
ings. Honegger's  King  David,  Bach's 
Passion  according  to  St.  Matthew, 
Bloch's  Sacred  Service,  Brahm's  Ger- 
man Requiem  to  name  but  a  few.  It 
interests  me  to  observe  how  laymen 
are  becoming  knowledgeable  in  these 
matters.  Some  weeks  ago  in  Independ- 
ence, Missouri,  an  automotive  execu- 
tive told  me  that  he  had  been  enjoy- 
ing the  study  of  Benjamin  Britten's 
War  Requiem. 

Bonhoeffer  wrote  from  prison  about 


his  first  hearing  of  Bach's  B  Minor 
Mass: 

I  was  eighteen,  and  had  just  come  from 
Harnack's  seminar.  He  had  been  dis- 
cussing my  first  seminar  essay  very 
kindly,  and  said  he  hoped  that  some 
day  I  should  specialize  in  Church  His- 
tory. I  was  full  of  this  when  I  entered 
the  Philharmonic  Hall,  where  the  great 
Kyrie  Eleison  was  just  beginning.  In  a 
moment  it  put  everything  else  out  of 
my  mind:  it  was  an  indescribable  im- 
pression. Today  I  am  going  through  the 
whole  work  bit  by  bit  in  my  mind.16 

In  addition  to  listening  to  and 
making  music,  you  might  enjoy  dis- 
cussing with  your  colleagues  a  prov- 
ocative   work    like    Routley's    book, 

Church  Music  and  Theology. 

hi  the  Parish 

At  work  in  the  parish,  aim  at  a 
complete  balanced  ministry  of  music. 
It  should  include  young  and  old,  the 
musical  expert  and  the  rank  ama- 
teurs. It  should  extend  far  beyond  the 
one  hour  on  Sunday  morning.  It  can 
reach  into  the  homes,  the  church 
school,  the  conferences,  and  the  daily 
lives  of  the  people.  It  should  include 
choral  and  instrumental  music,  and 
above  all  it  should  provide  for  the 
development  of  great  congregational 
singing. 

Aim  at  the  highest  quality  of 
music  and  text.  Life  is  too  short  for 
the  second  best.  The  standard  of  per- 
formance should  equal  the  quality  of 
the  materials  performed. 


"Op.  cit.,  p.  74. 
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To  accomplish  this  you  should  sup- 
port your  musicians  and  see  that  a 
fine  rapport  is  established.  The  initia- 
tive for  this  exchange  usually  rests 
with  the  minister.  I  have  appreciated 
the  value  of  weekly  conferences  be- 
tween the  minister  and  musician. 
Much  more  can  be  done  through  this 
regular  relationship  than  just  an- 
nouncing what  the  sermon  topic  will 
be,  although  this  is  important.  It  may 
prevent  an  incident  similar  to  that 
recounted  by  Dr.  William  Pierson 
Merrill,  who  told  of  the  minister  who 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  subject 
"Launch  out  into  the  deep"  where- 
upon the  choir  stood  up  immediately 
and  sang  "Pull  for  the  shore."  The 
musician,  the  Christian  education 
leaders,  and  the  minister  can  discuss 


the  important  part  music  can  play  in 
Christian  nurture.  You  may  be  able 
to  plan  congregational  rehearsals  and 
festivals  for  stimulating  the  hymn 
singing.  Many  congregations  are 
happy  to  send  their  musicians  —  all 
expenses  paid  —  to  one  of  the  many 
fine  church  music  conferences. 

We  do  not  have  time  even  to  men- 
tion more  specific  projects  which 
have  been  employed  to  vitalize  the 
music  of  the  church.  But  concerned 
leaders  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  be  able  to  devise 
many  creative  enterprises  and  to  em- 
bark on  bold  experiments. 

O  Lord,  open  thou  our  lips, 
And  our  mouth  shall  show  forth  Thy 
praise. 


'Bibliography 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIAEVAL  CHURCH 

General  History 

A  general  history  of  the  Christian  Church  from  Pentecost  to  the  present 
is  difficult  to  write  and  generally  tedious  to  read.  The  broad  panorama  of 
personalities,  practices,  dogma,  geographical  expansion,  and  varying  Christian 
sub-cultures  almost  preclude  a  single  point  of  focus.  A  generation  ago  the 
great  five-volume  set  of  Philip  Schaff  was  a  standard  text  on  reserve  shelves 
of  seminaries  or  in  ministerial  libraries.  Today  the  standard  text  is  Williston 
Walker's  A  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  revised  by  Cyril  C.  Richardson, 
Wilhelm  Pauck,  and  Robert  T.  Handy  (Scribner's,  1959).  It  is  a  marvel  of 
condensation  with  a  clean,  clear  narrative  line.  Cyril  Richardson's  own  the 
Church  Through  the  Centimes  (Scribner's,  1938)  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  forms  of  the  concept  of  the  Church  in  its  march  across  the  years.  A  His- 
tory of  Christianity  by  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette  (Harper,  1953)  is  a  majestic 
tapestry  of  broad  design.  Two  small  volumes  of  general  history  are  Martin  E. 
Marty's  A  Short  History  of  Christianity  (Meridian,  1959)  and  Winthrop  S. 
Hudson's  The  Story  of  the  Christian  Church  (Harper,  1958).  They  pare  his- 
tory to  the  very  bone,  but  do  not  kill  its  life  and  organic  form. 


The  Ancient  Church 

The  classic  texts  for  the  ancient  Church  are  still  Louis  Duchesne,  The 
Early  History  of  the  Christian  Church  (Longmans,  Green,  1925)  three  vol- 
umes; Hans  Lietzmann's  four  volumes,  A  History  of  the  Early  Church  (Scrib- 
ner's, 1950-52);  and  B.  J.  Kidd,  A  History  of  the  Church  to  461  AD.  (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon  Press,  1922).  Jean  Danielou,  the  eminent  French  Roman 
Catholic  scholar,  and  Henri  Marrou  have  just  published  The  First  Six  Hun- 
dred Years  (McGraw-Hill,  1964)  which  brings  into  focus  much  of  the  recent 
researches  in  Jewish  Christianity  and  Gnosticism. 

An  indispensable  aid  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  Church  is  the  Atlas  of 
the  Early  Christian  World  by  F.  van  der  Meer  and  Christine  Mohrmann,  tr. 
and  ed.  by  Mary  F.  Hedlund  and  H.  H.  Rowley  (Nelson,  1958).  It  contains  a 
collection  of  magnificent  photographs  of  Christian  art,  architecture,  and 
archaeology  and  amazingly  detailed  maps  of  the  expansion  of  the  early  Church 
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and  its  cultural  development.  D.  Talbot  Rice's  The  Beginnings  of  Christian 
Art  (Abingdon,  1957 )  reveals  aspects  of  Christian  life  that  histories  of  doctrine 
and  practice  often  omit.  A  general  reference  work  which  lays  special  emphasis 
on  the  ancient  Church  is  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church,  ed. 
by  F.  L.  Cross  (Oxford  University  Press,  1957).  For  the  literature  of  the 
church  fathers  from  the  Apostolic  age  to  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages 
one  of  the  great  publications  of  the  mid-twentieth  century  is  Johannes  Quas- 
ten's  Patrology  (The  Newman  Press,  1950-  ).  It  will  discuss  every  writer  of 
the  Latin,  the  Greek,  and  the  Syriac  churches,  from  Clement  of  Rome  to 
Gregory  the  Great  and  John  of  Damascus,  giving  excerpts  from  their  writings 
and  digests  of  their  theology,  and  appending  exhaustive  bibliographies.  It  is 
not  yet  complete.  A  manual  which  is  complete,  but  less  fulsome  is  Berthold 
Altaner,  Patrology,  translated  by  Hilda  C.  Graef  (Herder  and  Herder,  I960). 
Anthologies  of  ancient  Christian  literature  to  be  read  parallel  to  the 
major  histories  are  Anne  Fremantle's  A  Treasury  of  Early  Christianity  (Men- 
tor Book,  I960),  Henry  Bettenson's  Documents  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Oxford  University  Press,  1956),  Joseph  Cullen  Ayer's  A  Sourcebook  for 
Ancient  Church  History  (Scribner's,  1913),  Ray  C.  Petry's  A  History  of 
Christianity;  Readings  in  the  History  of  the  Early  and  Medieval  Church 
(Prentice-Hall,  1962). 

Much  of  the  wealth  of  patristic  literature  is  available  in  the  fresh  Eng- 
lish translations  of  The  Fathers  of  the  Church:  A  New  Translation,  published 
by  Roy  J.  Deferrari  (The  Catholic  University  of  America  Press,  1947),  and 
of  Ancient  Christian  Writers:  The  Works  of  the  Fathers  in  Translation, 
edited  by  Johannes  Quasten  and  Joseph  C  Plumpe  (The  Newman  Press, 
1946).  The  Library  of  Christian  Classics  (Westminster  Press,  1953)  contains 
eight  volumes  of  early  Christian  writings,  introduced  and  translated  by  rec- 
ognized scholars  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  excellent  studies  of  the  culture  and  intel- 
lectual achievements  of  the  Church  of  the  early  centuries.  Outstanding  among 
these  are  Charles  N.  Cochrane,  Christianity  and  Classical  Culture:  A  Study  of 
Thought  and  Action  from  Augustus  to  Augustine,  revised  and  corrected  (Ox- 
ford University  Press,  1957);  Werner  Jaeger,  Early  Christianity  and  Greek 
Paideia  (Harvard  University  Press,  1961);  Gerhart  B.  Ladner,  The  Idea  of 
Reform,  Its  Impact  on  Christian  Thought  and  Action  in  the  Age  of  the 
Fathers  (Harvard  University  Press,  1959);  Martin  Werner,  The  Formation  of 
Christian  Doctrine;  An  Historical  Study  of  Its  Problem  (Harper,  1957); 
Henry  E.  W.  Turner,  The  Pattern  of  Christian  Truth,  A  Study  in  the  Rela- 
tions Between  Orthodoxy  and  Heresy  in  the  Early  Church  (Mowbray,  1954). 
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Middle  Ages 

The  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  West  is  well  presented  by  Mar- 
garet Deansley  in  A  History  of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  590-1500  (Methuen, 
1947).  Christopher  Dawson  has  contributed  fascinating  essays  in  his  various 
volumes:  Medieval  Essays  (Sheed  &  Ward,  1953  )\  and  Religion  and  the  Rise 
of  Western  Culture  (Sheed  &  Ward,  1950) . 

Special  Topics 

Byzantium  and  Eastern  Christianity  are  enjoying  a  resurgence  of  interest 
in  the  West.  Nicholas  Zernov  of  Oxford  has  written  Eastern  Christendom 
(Putnam,  1961)  and  Orthodox  Encounter  (James  Clarke,  1961),  to  present 
his  tradition  to  English  speaking  Christendom.  Timothy  Ware,  a  young  con- 
vert, has  written  a  beautiful  account  in  The  Orthodox  Church  (Penguin 
Books,  1963).  These  works  cover  history,  theology,  practice  and  missionary 
expansion.  A  more  recent  study  of  the  eastern  church  is  Alexander  Schme- 
mann,  The  Historical  Road  to  Eastern  Orthodoxy  (Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston, 
1963). 

Three  major  studies  cover  Christian  worship  in  the  ancient  Church: 
Louis  Duchesne,  Christian  Worship,  Its  Origin  and  Evolution  (SPCK,  1919); 
Gregory  Dix,  The  Shape  of  the  Liturgy  (Dacre  Press,  1945);  and  J.  H. 
Srawley,  The  Early  History  of  the  Liturgy  (Cambridge  University  Press, 
1947).  One  of  the  most  provocative  studies  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 
is  Hans  Lietzmann's  Mass  and  Lord's  Supper:  A  Study  in  the  History  of  the 
Liturgy  (E.J.  Brill,  1953). 

Monasticism  continues  to  hold  the  interest  of  church  historians.  The 
Sayings  of  the  Desert  Fathers  are  presented  in  Helen  Waddell's  The  Desert 
Fathers  (Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  1954),  and  in  Owen  Chadwick's  West- 
ern Asceticism,  Library  of  Christian  Classics,  Vol.  XII  (Westminster  Press, 
1958). 

— Frank  Dixon  McCloy. 

HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINE 

Tools 

Although  it  may  sound  pedantic,  an  atlas  is  an  indispensable  tool  for  the 
study  of  the  theology  of  the  fathers  of  the  church.  For  the  general  period  of 
the  history  of  the  church  any  of  the  numerous  historical  atlases  will  be  found 
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helpful,  e.g.,  the  inexpensive  Hammond's  Historical  Atlas  (C.  S.  Hammond 
&  Co.,  I960).  But  for  the  period  of  the  early  church  the  Atlas  of  the  Early 
Christian  World  by  F.  van  der  Meer  and  Christine  Mohrmann  (Thomas  Nel- 
son and  Sons,  1959)  is  unsurpassed.  Penguin  Books  has  produced  a  fairly  use- 
ful but  not  always  accurate  atlas,  The  Penguin  Atlas  of  Medieval  History  by 
Colin  McEvedy  (Penguin  Books,  1961). 

At  least  a  small  Greek-English  and  a  Latin-English  dictionary  will  be 
necessary  for  the  study  of  early  church  theology,  even  for  those  students  who 
have  little  or  no  Latin.  Any  dictionary  will  serve;  it  is  only  the  specialist  who 
is  interested  in  the  development  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  later  periods. 

Surveys 

For  general  orientation  in  the  field  of  history  of  doctrine  we  distinguish 
three  types  of  survey  tools: 

a)  encyclopedias 

b)  patrologies 

d )  books  on  "history  of  doctrine" 
They  should  be  used  in  this  sequence:  encyclopedias  for  the  first  acquaintance 
with  a  church  father  or  with  a  concept,  patrologies  for  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  what  a  certain  theologian  has  produced  (and  for  becoming  aware  of 
the  secondary  literature  listed  in  the  bibliographies),  and  finally  the  books  on 
history  of  doctrine  for  learning  from  one  ( ! )  author's  view  the  development 
and  interrelation  of  the  concept  ( s )  in  question.  A  helpful  encyclopedia  is  the 
Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church,  ed.  F.  L.  Cross  (Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  1958)  which  is  sometimes  humorously  called  "The  Anglican  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Christian  Church."  Patrologies  are  a  specialty  of  scholars  in 
the  patristic  field,  in  fact  a  Roman  Catholic  specialty  ( theology  centers  around 
the  fathers,  therefore  "patrology" ) .  For  the  medieval  and  Reformation  periods 
we  do  not  possess  tools  of  this  kind.  The  most  recent  patrologies  with  up-to- 
date  bibliographies  are: 

Johannes  Quasten,  Patrology  (Newman  Press,  1950-60),  Vols.  I-III.  Vol.  IV 
will  appear  shortly  after  Prof.  Quasten  has  been  relieved  of  his  work 
in  connection  with  Vatican  II  (it  will  be  on  early  Western  theology, 
including  Augustine).  This  is  a  scholarly  and  very  dependable  work, 
quite  expensive. 
Berthold  Altaner,  Patrology  (Herder  and  Herder,  I960)  a  one-volume  work 
which  will  serve  the  purposes  of  those  who  desire  general  orientation 
in  the  field  of  patristics.  Remember:  patrologies  are  merely  something 
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like  an  "inventory"  that  tells  us  who  wrote  what  in  the  times  of  the 
early  church,  and  who  wrote  about  the  fathers. 
The  books  on  "history  of  doctrine"  go  beyond  this:  they  draw  the  lines 
from  one  father  to  another,  make  connections  across  East  and  West,  and 
through  the  centuries;  these  books  evaluate  the  theological  development.  We 
are  at  present  not  in  possession  of  a  modern  book  on  history  of  doctrine  (or 
dogma)  in  the  English  language.  Books  on  "church  history"  may  help,  but 
they  are  often  a  poor  substitute.  The  modern  theologian  would  perhaps  best 
avoid  the  old  textbooks  by  A.  C.  McGiffert  and  by  J.  F.  Bethune-Baker.  Of 
the  older  works,  Adolf  von  Harnack's  History  of  Dogma  (paperback,  Dover), 
however,  is  so  powerful  that  it  cannot  be  bypassed. 

Also  helpful  are: 
J.  L.  Neve,  A  History'  of  Christian  Thought,  Vol.  I  (through  the  Council  of 
Trent),  and  Vol.  II  (ed.  by  O.  W.  Heick,  leading  up  to  the  present), 
(Muhlenberg  Press,  1946),  a  Lutheran  work  with  some  weak  spots, 
but  useful  as  a  survey. 
J.  N.  D.  Kelly,  Early  Christian  Doctrines  (London:  Adam  and  Charles  Black, 
1958),  rich  in  material,  not  easy  to  read,  not  always  taking  into  ac- 
count modern  scholarship,  structured  more  around  themes  than  his- 
torical periods. 
Hans  von  Campenhausen,  The  Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church    (Pantheon, 
1959),  and  Men  Who  Shaped  the  Western  Church  (Harper  &  Row, 
1965),  a  translation  of  modern  (German)  paperbacks  by  one  of  the 
leading  scholars  in  patristics,  written  for  laymen  but  extremely  useful 
for  theologians  too. 
Treatments  of  specific  fathers  of  doctrines  cannot  be  counted.  A  bibli- 
ography of  a  few  titles  out  of  an  ocean  of  material  would  be  quite  meaning- 
less. ( A  recent  bibliography  of  works  about  Augustine  alone  lists  over  a  hun- 
dred pages  of  titles,  and  it  gets  worse  when  one  counts  the  titles  of  works  on 
Reformation  theology! )  For  practical  purposes  one  should  advise  the  modern 
minister  to  look  for  references  to  useful  secondary  literature  in  the  introduc- 
tions to  the  various  translations  and  editions  of  the 

Sources  and  Texts 

Of  the  translations  the  LCC  {Library  of  Christian  Classics,  Westminster 
Press)  is  perhaps  most  helpful.  The  modern  minister  should  try  to  buy  as 
many  of  the  volumes  as  possible,  at  least  he  should  be  invited  to  prefer  them 
over  secondary  literature.  The  translations  are  reliable;  the  selection  of  texts, 
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however,  is  in  some  cases  problematical — which  is  almost  unavoidable.  The 
introductions  are  very  helpful  and  can  well  serve  as  a  substitute  for  much 
secondary  literature. 

Some  paperbacks  provide  good  translations  of  works  of  individual 
fathers  and  later  theologians,  e.g.,  Augustine,  Anselm,  Thomas,  Luther, 
Schleiermacher.  Some  of  these  editions,  however,  are  to  be  used  with  care; 
they  may  be  reprints  of  outdated  translations. 

The  older,  well-known  series  Ante  Nicene  Fathers  (ANF)  and  Post 
Nicene  Fathers  ( PNF )  are  again  available  in  reprint  ( Eerdmans ) .  They  are 
quite  expensive,  not  always  reliable,  with  completely  outdated  introductions 
and  footnotes;  but  they  have  helpful  indices  (especially  of  the  biblical  pas- 
sages used  by  the  fathers ) .  Their  advantage  over  the  LCC  is,  of  course,  their 
relative  completeness.  For  the  reader  who  depends  on  English  translation  I 
would  recommend  a  combination  of  LCC  and  individual  editions,  paperbacks, 
etc. 

The  best  known  series  of  editions  of  the  original  texts  are: 
J.  P.  Migne,  Patrologiae  cursus  completus,  Latin  and  Greek  (Paris  1844ff), 

(PG  =  series  Graeca,  Vols.  1-161,  PL  =  series  Latina,  Vols.  1-221); 

to  this  has  been  added  recently  Supplementum    (ed.  A.  Hamman, 

1958ff). 
CSEL  =  Corpus  scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum  Latinorum  ( 1866ff ). 
CC  =  Corpus  Chris tianoruni  (1953ff). 
Mansi  =  J.  D.  Mansi,  Sacrorum  conciliorum  nova  et  amplissima  collectio 

(vols.  1-53,  1901ff). 
CConf  =  Corpus  Confessionum  (a  critical  edition  of  confessional  statements 

and  books ) . 
CR  =  Corpus  Reformat orum  (last  century's  attempted  complete  edition  of 

the  works  of  Melanchthon,  Calvin,  Zwingli ) . 
Denz  =  Henr.  Denzinger,  Enchiridion  Symbolorum  (constantly  revised  offi- 
cial collection  of  the  papal  decrees ) . 
These  Greek  and  Latin  (and  partly  French  for  Calvin)  texts  are  found 
in  almost  any  good  seminary  library.  At  least  one  of  last  century's  Luther  edi- 
tions can  also  be  consulted  there:  EA  =  Erlanger  Ausgabe,  WA  =  Weimar er 
Ausgabe.  A  new  English  translation  of  Luther's  work  is  in  the  process  of  pub- 
lication, ed.  by  J.  Pelikan.  I  mention  these  monumental  editions  in  order  to 
make  the  reader  of  this  bibliography  aware  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 
original  texts,  a  fact  which  is  sometimes  not  recognized  by  those  who  merely 
work  on  the  basis  of  new  selections  and  handy  paperbacks. 

— Dietrich  Ritschl. 
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REFORMATION  AND  MODERN  CHURCH  HISTORY 

General  Works 

Scholarly  English  works  spanning  the  Reformation  to  the  present  are 
scarce.  J.  H.  Nichols'  History  of  Christianity.  1630-1950  (Ronald,  1956) 
starts  after  the  Reformation  and  is  now  a  decade  and  a  half  out  of  date,  but 
it  remains  the  best  we  have.  Seminary  students  find  it  rather  difficult  in 
comparison  with  the  relevant  sections  of  revised  Walker  (1959).  E.  E. 
Cairns'  general  work,  Christianity  through  the  Centuries  (Zondervan,  1954) 
is  more  textbookish  in  its  structure  and  has  the  additional  value  of  informing 
its  readers  of  Bible  School  movements,  faith  missions,  and  independent 
councils  which  tend  to  be  ignored  by  the  more  mainline  texts.  C.  Manschreck 
has  combined  well  the  documents  with  an  outline  of  the  history  which  he 
illustrates  better  than  he  expounds  {A  History  of  Christianity  .  .  .  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Present  (Prentice-Hall,  1964).  The  history  of  modern 
missions  is  voluminously  and  interestingly  covered  in  the  last  five  volumes 
of  K.  S.  Latourette's  History  of  the  Expansion  of  Christianity  (Harper,  1937- 
44).  R.  H.  Glover's  Progress  of  World-wide  Missions,  a  book  which  stirs 
students  more  than  any  historical  reading  which  this  professor  has  ever 
assigned,  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  by  Harper  in  I960.  J.  C.  Thiessen's 
A  Survey  of  World  Missions  (second  ed.,  Inter- Varsity  Press,  1956)  is  the 
up-to-date  one-volume  encyclopedia-like  coverage  of  the  data.  The  most 
comprehensive,  bibliographical  source  of  literature  on  all  phases  of  Church 
History  in  all  languages  is  the  Revue  d'Histoire  Ecclisiastique  (periodical). 

Reformation 

The  most  scholarly  periodical  on  this  period,  the  German  Archiv  fur 
Reformations geschichte,  now  has  some  English  and  American  editors,  some 
articles  in  English,  and  summaries  in  English  of  the  German  articles.  Roland 
Bainton  remains  perhaps  the  most  significant  Reformation  scholar  writing  in 
English.  His  style  and  woodcuts  makes  his  Here  I  Stand  (Abingdon,  1950; 
now  in  paperback),  Sixteenth  Century  Reformation  (Beacon,  1952;  now  in 
paperback)  and  Studies  on  the  Reformation  (Beacon,  1963)  as  interest- 
ing as  they  are  informative.  He  leans  somewhat  to  the  left  of  Reforma- 
tion stance.  W.  C.  Robinson's  The  Reformation:  A  Rediscovery  of  Grace 
(Eerdmans,  1962)  is  strong  where  Bainton  is  weak  and  weak  where  Bainton 
is  strong;  in  other  words,  a  rather  pedestrian  but  much  sounder  presentation 
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of  the  heart  of  the  Refomation.  H.  J.  Grimm's  The  Reformation  Era  1500- 
1650  (New  York,  1954)  as  well  as  E.  H.  Harbison,  Age  of  Reformation 
(Ithaca,  1955)  are  popular  college  texts  probably  because  they  are  more 
knowledgeable  about  the  events  than  about  what  the  events  were  about. 
Henrich  Bornkamm's  Heart  of  the  Reformation  Faith  (Harper,  1965)  is  a 
superb  illustration  of  how  a  learned  scholar  sees  the  Reformation  through 
Barth-colored  glasses. 

Of  the  writing  of  books  on  Luther  there  shall  be  no  end,  and  many  of 
them  are  great.  If  I  had  but  one  to  recommend  among  the  relatively  recent, 
I  suppose  it  would  have  to  be  E.  G.  Schwiebert's  well-documented,  well- 
illustrated,  well-thought-out  and  well-argued  Luther  and  His  Times  (Con- 
cordia, 1950). 

Calvin  wrote  a  great  many  books  but  even  more  have  been  written  about 
him.  While  nothing  has  yet  challenged  the  definitive  status  of  Emile  Dou- 
mergue's  7-volume,  still  untranslated,  La  Vie  de  Calvin  (Lausanne,  1899)  the 
recent  work  by  another  Frenchman,  F.  Wendel,  Calvin:  Origins  and  Develop- 
ment of  His  Religious  Thought  (Harper  &  Row,  1963)  is  a  rather  happy 
combination  of  essential  biography  with  essential  theology  stated  briefly  so 
that  while  the  trees  are  there  one  can  still  see  the  forest.  B.  B.  Warfield 
(Calvin  and  Calvinism,  Oxford,  1931)  remains  the  finest  twentieth-century 
expositor,  far  better  than  the  scholarly  and  widely-hailed  W.  Niesel  (The 
Theology  of  Calvin,  Westminster,  1956).  Among  numerous  works  on  the  left 
wing  of  the  Reformation,  George  H.  Williams'  The  Radical  Reformation 
(Westminster,  1962)  is  outstanding. 

Roman  Catholic  History 

A.  Fliche  and  V.  Martin  have  edited  a  multi-volumed  Roman  Catholic 
Church  history  of  great  competence.  Many  of  these  volumes  have  been  trans- 
lated and  are  becoming  a  standard.  H.  Jedin's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
two  volumes  ( Herder  1957-  )  has  been  translated  and  is  invaluable.  Schroeder, 
Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Herder,  I960)  provides  a 
Latin  and  English  text  of  this,  the  most  significant  Roman  Council,  theologi- 
cally speaking.  The  most  comprehensive  work  of  H.  J.  D.  Denziger,  Enchri- 
dion  Symbolorum  (edition  31,  Freiburg,  I960)  lists  chronologically  and 
classifies  topically  all  the  deliverances  of  popes  and  councils  accepted  by 
Romanists  as  authoritative.  It  has  had  an  English  translation  which  is  not 
regarded  by  the  authorities  as  satisfactory  and  has  been  removed  from  the 
market  so  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  see  even  in  libraries.  (Our  Barbour 
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Library  has  a  copy  of  this  precious,  if  defective,  translation).  No  acceptable 
English  translation  has  yet  appeared  although  we  have  been  anticipating  one 
for  years.  For  practical  purposes,  the  English  reader  must  use  The  Church 
Teaches  which  is  the  work  of  four  scholars  based  on  Denziger.  The  history  of 
Roman  doctrine  in  the  modern  period  is  rarely  treated,  almost  the  only  work 
in  English  being  B.  Otten's,  A  Manual  of  the  History  of  Dogmas  (two  vol- 
umes, Herder,  1917-18).  Martin  Grabmann's  Die  Geschichte  der  katholischen 
Theologie  .  .  .  (Darmstadt,  1961)  unfortunately  remains  untranslated. 
Twentieth-century  Catholicism  is  dealt  with  in  Professor  Smith's  lists  follow- 
ing. 

Eastern  Orthodoxy 

The  ecumenical  movement  has  brought  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches 
in  closer  contact  and  this  has,  of  course,  had  its  literary  by-products.  T.  Ware 
has  a  useful  paperback  The  Orthodox  Church  (Baltimore,  1963).  Heavier 
work  has  been  done  by  Ernst  Benz  of  Marburg  {The  Eastern  Church;  Its 
Thought  and  Life,  Chicago,  1963).  G.  Florovsky  is  an  Orthodox  professor  at 
Harvard  Divinity  School  who  has  edited  La  Sainte  Eglise  Universale  (Neu- 
chatel,  1948).  So  far  as  we  know  the  best  statement  in  English  of  Eastern 
theology  is  still  F.  S.  B.  Gavin,  Some  Aspects  of  Contemporary  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Thought  (Macmillan,  1923). 

Age  of  Orthodoxy  (Protestant) 

H.  Heppe's  Reformed  Dogmatics  is  still  the  only  work  on  seventeenth- 
century  Reformed  doctrine  based  directly  on  the  sources  (continental)  and 
available  in  English.  Until  recently  it  lacked  any  historical  orientation;  but  E. 
Bizer,  of  Bonn  University,  has  remedied  this  deficiency  with  an  eighty-page 
introduction  which  has  not  yet  been  translated,  although  separately  published. 
A  new  edition  of  Heppe  is  reportedly  being  planned  for  next  year.  Meanwhile 
the  English  speaking  student  is  dependent  almost  entirely  on  the  Latin,  Ger- 
man, Dutch,  and  French  works.  Individual  personalities  have  had  some 
biographical  treatment,  more  or  less  adequate:  Voetius,  for  example,  but  it  is 
in  Dutch;  Ames,  also,  but  it  is  in  German;  Turretin,  but  it  is  in  French.  Pitts- 
burgh Theological  Seminary  has  rendered  the  American  student  some  relief 
by  having  some  600  pages  of  the  100-year-old  English  translation  of  Turre- 
tin's  Latin  Theological  Institutes  mimeographed.  They  sell,  below  cost,  for 
five  dollars.  The  studies  of  the  Confessions,  such  as  Westminster,  are  throwing 
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much  more  light  on  the  post-Reformation  churches.  To  mention  but  two 
recent  works:  T.  Torrance,  The  School  of  Faith  (Harper,  1959),  whose  work 
we  appreciate  but  whose  evaluation  of  Westminster  we  deplore,  and  Editor 
John  Leith's  589  pages  of  Creeds  of  the  Churches  (Anchor,  1963),  a  bargain 
at  $1.95.  P.  Schaffs  three  volume  Creeds  of  Christendom  (Harper,  1877)  is 
still  far  and  away  the  most  important  English  work  in  this  field.  Meanwhile 
the  Lutherans  have  been  much  more  active  in  their  era  of  orthodoxy  than 
have  the  Reformed. 


Puritanism 

While  the  social  and  political  effects  of  this  movement  continue  to 
absorb  the  secular  historians  to  the  general  neglect  of  the  religious  heart  of 
Puritanism,  significant  studies  have  been  made  in  its  theology  also.  W.  Hal- 
ler's  popular  and  learned  Rise  of  Puritanism  (Harper,  1957)  has  reached  the 
paperback  stage  deservedly  although  there  are  some  positions  of  Puritan 
theology,  such  as  predestination,  which  that  writer  simply  does  not  under- 
stand. The  same  excellence  and  weakness  characterize  the  works  of  the  late 
Perry  Miller  of  Harvard.  It  is  recognized  that  his  studies  on  the  Puritans 
(New  England  Mind;  from  Colony  to  Province,  Harvard,  1954;  New  Eng- 
land Mind;  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Cambridge,  1953;  and  American  Puri- 
tans, New  York,  1956)  did  more  toward  creating  interest  in  the  Puritans  and 
counteracting  the  debunking  rage  than  the  writing  of  the  church  historians 
themselves;  still,  in  some  respects  they  are  the  source  of  wide-spread  con- 
temporary misunderstanding  even  among  scholars.  A  sound  critique  of  Mil- 
ler's overall  perspective  may  be  found  in  Professor  Cherry's  article  {Church 
History,  September,  1965)  "The  Puritan  Notion  of  the  Covenant  in  Jonathan 
Edwards'  Doctrine  of  Faith."  James  Packer's  The  Refining  Fire  (The  Puritan 
Revival)  reportedly  is  soon  to  be  published.  It  ought  to  be  good  because  Pack- 
er is  not  only  one  of  the  finest  theologians  living  today,  a  specialist  in  Richard 
Baxter  and  Puritanism,  but  also  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  puritan  himself. 
Bronkema's  Essence  of  Puritanism  and  P.  J.  Dejong's  The  Covenant  Idea  in 
New  England  Theology,  1620-1847  (Eerdmans,  1945 )  are  works  of  men  who 
not  only  know  some  Puritan  history  but  also  Calvinistic  theology. 

Pietism 

We  still  have  no  adequate  comprehensive  history  of  this  significant 
movement  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  A.  Ritschl's  Geschichte 
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des  Pietismus  has  not  yet  been  translated,  but  in  any  case  it  is  a  hundred  years 
old  and  was  not  a  comprehensive  history  when  published.  For  a  couple  of 
centuries  we  have  waited  for  the  publication  of  an  English  translation  of  the 
magna  charta  of  pietism,  Spener's  Pia  Desideria,  which  the  Fortress  Press 
brought  out  in  1964.  Scholarly  studies  of  various  principals  of  the  pietistic 
movement  such  as  John  Wesley  (M.  Schmidt's  John  Wesley;  a  theological 
biography,  Abingdon,  1962)  and  Jonathan  Edwards  (O.  Winslow's  Pulitzer 
Prize  book,  Jonathan  Edwards,  1703-1758,  Macmillan,  1940;  and  P.  Miller's 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Sloane,  1949)  have  been  made  and  are  continuing  apace. 
A  definitive  edition  of  the  Works  of  Jonathan  Edwards  by  Yale  Press  is  in 
progress  with  the  third  volume  soon  to  appear.  The  Great  Awakening  has 
had  a  capable  recent  study  by  E.  Gaustad  (Harper,  1957) . 

Enlightenment 

Although  the  Enlightenment  is  most  often  associated  with  Germany,  it 
began  in  England  with  deism.  Until  John  Orr's  English  Deism.  Its  Roots  and 
Its  Fruits  (Eerdmans,  1934)  the  most  important  work  on  this  English  move- 
ment had  been  done  by  Germans.  D.  F.  Schleiermacher,  who  forged  a  theology 
that  bypassed  the  sceptical  positions  of  the  Enlightenment,  is  still  being 
studied  as  a  new  German  edition  of  his  most  important  work,  Der  Christliche 
Glaube  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  I960)  and  an  important  study  by  H.  R.  Niebuhr 
(Schleiermacher  on  Christ  and  Religion;  a  Neiv  Introduction,  Scribner's, 
1964)  show.  E.  Cassirer  is  an  important  philosopher  who  turned  his  attention 
to  his  intellectual  ancestry  in  the  Enlightenment  {The  Philosophy  of  the  En- 
lightenment, Beacon,  1951). 

Sects 

The  fourth  edition  of  F.  Mead's  Handbook  of  Denominations  in  the 
United  States  (Abingdon,  1965)  has  just  appeared.  Horton  Davies's  Chal- 
lenge of  the  Sects  (Westminster,  1961)  is  in  paperback.  J.  Van  Baalen's 
Chaos  of  the  Cults  (Eerdmans,  1956)  remains  a  best  seller.  Walter  Martin's 
writings  are  empirically  oriented  and  conservative  (The  Rise  of  the  Cults, 
Zondervan,  1955).  J.  O.  Sanders  and  J.  S.  Wright,  Some  Modern  Religions 
( Intervarsity  Fellowship,  1963)  has  gone  through  four  editions.  E.  Clark's 
The  Small  Sects  in  America  (rev.  ed.,  Abingdon,  1949)  has  appeared  in 
paperback.  In  addition  to  these,  many  excellent  monographs  on  particular 
groups,  such  as  the  writing  of  Schell  on  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  have  added 
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to  our  familiarity  with  the  sects.  There  are  two  very  important  general  works 
in  German  of  which  all  interested  in  this  subject  should  be  aware  (both  of 
them  may  be  seen  in  our  library) :  J.  Griindler,  Lexikon  der  christlichen  Kir- 
chen  und  Sekten  (2  vols.,  Herder,  1961)  and  K.  Hutten,  Seher,  Grubler, 
Enthusiasten;  Sekten  und  religiose  Sondergemeinschaften  der  Gegenwart 
(Stuttgart,  1962). 

— John  H,  Gerstner. 


AMERICAN  CHURCH  HISTORY  AND  PROBLEMS 

General 

In  order  to  approach  the  American  scene  in  the  broadest  perspective, 
read  James  Hastings  Nichols'  History  of  Christianity  1650-1950:  Seculariza- 
tion of  the  West  (Ronald  Press,  1956).  Professor  Nichols,  now  at  Princeton 
Seminary,  moves  from  the  European  scene  to  the  American  and  comes  right 
down  to  mid-century.  The  obsolete  American  Church  History  Series  has  now 
yielded  to  several  new  denominational  histories,  mentioned  below.  The  most 
recent  and  comprehensive  single  volume  work  is  that  of  Clifton  Olmstead, 
a  Presbyterian  professor  who  died  very  recently  while  still  quite  young: 
History  of  Religion  in  the  United  States  (Prentice-Hall,  I960).  His  paper- 
back reduction  of  this,  Religion  in  America,  Past  and  Present  (Prentice-Hall, 
1961)  is  very  useful  for  lay  study.  Even  church  history  can  be  segregated,  but 
it  has  yielded  some  good  books!  C.  G.  Woodson,  The  History  of  the  Negro 
Church  (Associated  Publishers,  1945)  and  the  work  of  Ruby  Johnson,  The 
Development  of  Negro  Religion  (Philosophical  Library,  1954).  Valuable 
survey  information,  concise  and  fully  summarized  in  graphs,  is  contained  in 
Edwin  Scott  Gaustad,  Historical  Atlas  of  Religion  in  America  (Harper  & 
Row,  1962).  For  up-to-date  statistics,  the  annual  volume  published  by  the 
National  Council,  The  Yearbook  of  American  Churches,  is  a  constant  friend. 
An  exciting  collection  of  documents  with  lucid  interpretations  and  introduc- 
tions to  the  main  periods  of  American  church  history  is  American  Christian- 
ity, an  Historical  Interpretation  with  Representative  Documents,  edited  by 
H.  Shelton  Smith,  Robert  Handy,  Lefferts  A.  Loetscher,  2  vols.  (Scribner's, 
I960  and  1963).  This  is  a  "must"  for  a  church  library  or  a  pastor  with  a 
special  concern  for  the  history  of  the  church  in  his  own  land.  A  recent  secular 
history  grasps  the  role  of  the  church  very  well:  Richard  Hofstadter's  Anti- 
Intellectualism  in  American  Life  (Knopf,  1964).  Similar  is  Henry  Steele 
Commager's  The  American  Mind  (Yale,  1950,  paperback),  a  comprehensive 
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study  that  relates  religion  to  culture.  We  still  find  H.  Richard  Niebuhr's 
Social  Sources  of  Denominationalism  (Holt,  1929)  and  The  Kingdom  of 
God  in  America  (Willett,  Clark,  1937)  exciting  in  their  suggestiveness.  In 
conclusion,  here  is  the  big  one,  for  church  libraries,  with  all  the  bibliography 
anyone  could  wish:  Religion  in  American  Life,  ed.  James  W.  Smith  and  A. 
Leland  Jamison,  4  vols.  (Princeton  University,  1961-     ). 

Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century 

Jarvis  Cotton,  our  late  colleague  in  Western  Seminary,  reminded  us  eight 
years  ago  of  his  namesake  author,  Cotton  Mather,  who  wrote  Magnolia  Amer- 
icana. There  is  no  better  way  to  taste  the  mood  of  Puritanism  in  the  waning 
of  its  greatness.  Professor  Perry  Miller's  writings  rehabilitated  the  Puritans,  so 
prejudicially  judged  by  such  authors  as  Vernon  Parrington.  Miller's  books, 
mentioned  above  by  Professor  Gerstner,  reoriented  the  modern  understanding. 
He  wrote  others  on  important  subjects  such  as  Roger  Williams  (Bobbs- 
Merrill,  1953),  Jonathan  Edwards  (Sloane,  1949),  and  Orthodoxy  in  Massa- 
chusetts (Beacon,  1959). 

C.  I.  Foster,  in  An  Errand  of  Mercy,  the  Evangelical  United  Front,  1 790- 
1837  (University  of  North  Carolina,  I960)  brings  us  into  the  19th  century, 
showing  how  the  expiration  of  the  American  state-churches  opened  the  way 
for  great  voluntary  societies  that  made  national  renovation  their  goal — social 
gospellers  with  a  vim,  but  on  a  post- Puritan  theological  base. 

Nineteenth  Century 

The  church  in  America  today  is  the  child  of  the  last  century.  Moralism, 
pietism,  fundamentalism,  denominationalism,  and  social  action  all  took  shape 
there.  Timothy  Smith's  Revivalism  and  Social  Reform  (Abingdon,  1957) 
shows  the  interconnection;  C.  S.  Griffin's  study  of  Moral  Stewardship  in  the 
United  States,  1800-1865  (the  subtitle)  Their  Brothers3  Keepers  (Rutgers, 
I960)  is  a  somewhat  jaundiced  but  technically  adequate  book.  Charles  Hop- 
kins' Rise  of  the  Social  Gospel  in  American  Protestism:  1863-1913  (Yale, 
1940)  passes  into  the  20th  century  but  completes  the  story  begun  by  Foster 
in  1790,  revealing  the  effect  of  the  new  industrialism  and  the  changed  theo- 
logical base  that  were  part  of  the  social  gospel  movement. 

There  are  many  articles  in  these  fields  in  Church  History  (by  subscrip- 
tion from  Guy  Klett,  321  Mill  Road,  Oreland,  Pennsylvania).  That  journal  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  a  technical  readership.  There  were  first  published  the 
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articles  now  gathered  in  The  Lively  Experiment  (Harper,  1963)  by  Sidney 
Mead,  who  has  thrown  important  light  on  just  what  this  varied  form  of  the 
church  that  we  call  the  "denomination"  really  is. 


Twentieth  Century 

Although  we  are  more  than  halfway  through  our  own  century,  it  is  still 
a  venturesome  historian  who  will  try  to  write  its  history.  Church  History  has 
articles  in  this  period,  however;  and  there  are  books  on  special  problems  such 
as  Kenneth  Bailey's  Southern  White  Protestantism  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
(Harper  &  Row,  1964). 

The  twentieth-century  literature  consists  really  of  sources.  Ethics  and 
sociology  intrude  on  the  historian's  attention.  Reinhold  Niebuhr's  Moral  Man 
and  Immoral  Society  (Scribner's,  1932,  paperback)  and  An  Interpretation  of 
Christian  Ethics  (Harpers,  1935)  stand  out  more  and  more  as  time  gives  us 
perspective.  The  latest  burst  of  literary  activity  among  the  avant-garde  gives 
us  Gibson  Winter's  provocative  books,  The  Suburban  Captivity  of  the  Church 
(Macmillan,  1962,  paperback)  and  New  Creation  as  Metropolis  (Macmillan, 
1963);  Peter  Berger's  The  Noise  of  Solemn  Assemblies  (Harper,  1963).  All 
these  are  theologically  inadequate  but  creative.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Harvey  Cox's  recent  thriller,  The  Secular  City  (Macmillan,  1965).  Books  like 
these  help  to  shape  our  response  to  the  facts  they  detail. 


Presbyterian  History 

Forgive  our  bias  for  giving  special  place  to  our  own  denomination! 
L.  J.  Trinterud's  The  Forming  of  An  American  Tradition  (Westminster, 
1949)  deals  with  the  colonial  period  to  the  forming  of  the  General  Assembly 
(1788).  The  Presbyterian  Enterprise  (Westminster,  1956)  assembles  docu- 
ments in  the  manner  of  the  two- volume  book  under  "General"  above  (edi- 
tors: Armstrong,  Loetscher,  and  Anderson);  The  Broadening  Church  (Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1954)  by  Professor  Lefferts  Loetscher  spells  out  the 
widening  latitudinarianism  of  our  denomination  through  controversy  from 
1870  to  1935;  he  is  working  on  a  history  of  our  social  evolution  since  that 
date  for  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society.  My  own  study  of  The  Presby- 
terian Ministry  in  American  Culture:  1700-1900  (Westminster,  1962)  is  a 
history  of  what  we  have  meant  by  "ministry."  The  Journal  of  the  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society  is  a  rich  source  of  denominational  materials. 
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Other  Denominations 

Denominational  history  used  to  be  a  pariah  and  is  still  sometimes  written 
with  blinders,  but  a  vast  amount  of  useful  material  is  available  in  the  best 
books.  Reading  the  history  of  Roman  Catholicism  is  a  "must,"  in  view  of  the 
new  ecumenism;  here  we  suggest  John  Tracy  Ellis'  American  Catholicism 
(University  of  Chicago,  1956)  and  Documents  of  American  Catholic  History 
(Bruce,  1962).  For  the  Lutherans:  A.  R.  Wentz,  Basic  History  of  Lutheran- 
ism  in  America  (Fortress,  1955).  William  Warren  Sweet's  collection  of 
sources  touches  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and  Methodists  in 
four  volumes:  Religion  on  the  American  frontier  (University  of  Chicago, 
1931-1946).  Two  good  volumes  are  available  on  the  history  of  Methodism: 
Sweet's  Methodism  in  American  History  (Abingdon,  1954)  and  E.  S.  Bucke, 
ed.,  History  of  American  Methodism,  3  vols.  (Abingdon,  1964).  For  the 
Baptists,  read  Robert  Torbet's  A  History  of  the  Baptists  (Judson,  1950).  Earl 
Morse  Wilbur  has  just  completed  the  second  volume  of  History  of  Unitarian- 
ism  (Transylvania,  England  and  America;  Beacon,  1965).  For  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  see  Sweet's  volume  in  the  above  multi-volume  series. 

Church-State  Relations 

Of  ethical  problems  involving  the  church  with  the  state  there  is  no  end; 
we  append  here  some  titles  from  our  own  study  of  this  field.  Religion  and  the 
Public  Order:  1963  and  1964  (University  of  Chicago,  1964  and  1965,  respec- 
tively), ed.  Donald  A.  Giannella  for  the  Institute  of  Church  and  State  of  the 
Villanova  Law  School,  contain  reviews  of  the  literature  for  each  of  the  above 
years  on  surveys  of  important  legal  opinions,  and  excellent  articles  on  the 
heated  church-state  problems.  It  illustrates  the  high  level  of  scholarship 
achieved  in  Catholic  circles.  Dean  Robert  Drinan's  Religion,  the  Courts  aitd 
Public  Policy  (McGraw-Hill,  1963)  states  the  Catholic  case  with  thorough- 
ness and  clarity;  less  satisfactory  is  Joseph  Costanzo's  One  Nation  Under  God 
(Herder  and  Herder,  1964).  The  tendency  of  this  book  is  toward  controversy, 
old  style.  In  contrast  is  John  Courtney  Murray's  We  Hold  These  Truths 
(Sheed  and  Ward,  I960) ;  the  best  in  it  is  very  good  indeed.  For  a  lay  intro- 
duction, my  own  little  paperback,  Church  and  State  in  Your  Community 
(Westminster,  1963)  may  be  selected.  Thomas  Sanders'  Protestant  Concepts 
of  Church  and  State  (Holt,  1964)  is  typological  and  historical  and  very  in- 
formative. The  Wall  Between  Church  and  State,  ed.  D.  H.  Oaks  (University 
of  Chicago,  1963)  deals  with  constitutional  issues  with  great  exactness;  Reli- 
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gion  in  America,  ed.  John  Cogley  (Meridian,  1958)  is  equally  incisive,  em- 
bracing religion  and  culture  generally.  Lutheran  positions  are  explored  in 
Church  and  State  Under  God  (Concordia,  1964),  ed.  by  John  Huegli.  We'll 
taper  off  with  a  suggestion  for  the  church  library:  Church  and  State  in  the 
United  States  by  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  revised  and  reduced  to  one  very  fat 
volume  by  Leo  Pfeffer,  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  (Harper,  1964). 
Oh — one  more.  Watch  for  Church  and  State  in  Ecumenical  Perspectives 
(Duquesne  University  Press,  1966),  edited  .  .  .  you  guessed  it,  by  yours  truly. 

— Elwyn  A.  Smith. 
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Jones,  I.  T.  Principles  and  Practices  of  Preaching.  Abingdon,  1956. 

Kemp,  Charles.  Life  Situation  Preaching.  Bethany,  1956. 

-.  Pastoral  Preaching.  Bethany,  1963. 
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Tizard,  Leslie.  Preaching — The  Act  of  Communication.  Oxford  Univ.,  1959. 

— lain  Wilson. 


CHRISTIAN  ETHICS 


Barth,  Karl.  Church  Dogmatics.  Authorized  translation  by  G.  T.  Thomson. 

Edinburgh:  Clark,  1936. 

The  great  contemporary  theologian  treats  Christian  Ethics  within  the  structure  of 
his  theological  system.  Pertinent  sections  are  found  in  I.  2,  II.  2,  III.  4,  IV.  2,  and 
IV.  3  second  half. 

.  Against  the  Stream.  R.  Gregor  Smith,  ed.  Philosophical  Library, 


1954. 

A  collection  of  essays,  lectures,  and  addresses  which  brings  into  focus  concerns  of 
an  ethical  nature,  particularly  in  the  Church-State  issue. 

Beach,  Waldo,  and  Niebuhr,  H.  R.  Christian  Ethics.  Ronald  Press,  1955. 

An  historical  treatment  using  selections  from  primary  sources  with  useful  intro- 
ductions to  them.  Serves  well  to  introduce  readers  directly  to  the  thought  of  great 
thinkers  in  the  Christian  tradition  concerning  basic  issues  of  an  ethical  character 
in  a  manner  that  encourages  further  basic  research.  The  Bibliography  is  very 
useful. 

Bennett,  John  C.  Christian  Ethics  and  Social  Policy.  Scribner's,  1946. 

The  President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  discusses  the  problem 
of  finding  a  strategy  by  which  Christian  Ethics  may  be  made  relevant  in  modern 
society. 

Brunner,  Emil.  The  Divine  Imperative.  Translated  by  Olive  Wyon.  London: 

Lutterworth,  1937. 

This  is  an  older  work  which  has  great  value  as  a  systematic  presentation  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics  which  seeks  to  employ  faithfully  insights  found  in  the  Reformed  tradi- 
tion as  the  author  understands  them. 
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Bonhoeffer,  Dietrich.  Ethics.  Ed.  by  Eberhard  Bethge,  translated  by  Neville 

[Horton  Smith.  London:  S.C.M.,  1955. 
The  work  is  fragmentary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Bonhoeffer  was  martyred  before 
he  could  complete  his  project,  but  it  contains  the  very  stimulating  and  exciting 
seeds  which  have  gripped  the  imagination  of  many  in  their  promise  of  a  fresh 
approach  to  the  meaning  of  a  vital  Christian  Ethic  in  our  time. 

Henry,  C.  F.  H.  Christian  Personal  Ethics.  Eerdmans,  1957. 

The  editor  of  Christianity  Today  presents  a  lengthy  treatment  of  Christian  Ethics 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  conservative  concept  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
as  the  inspired  Word  of  God. 

Lehmann,  Paul  L.  Ethics  in  a  Christian  Context.  Harper  &  Row,  1963. 

A  notable  effort  to  present  Christian  Ethics  as  a  Church  or  koinonia  activity.  The 
concern  is  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  Christian  Ethics  as  it  is  determined  by  this 
context  and  the  method  by  which  Christian  Ethics  must  be  done.  A  basic  bibliog- 
raphy of  sources  adds  to  its  value. 

Niebuhr,  Reinhold.  Moral  Man  and  Immoral  Society.  Scribner's,  1932. 

One  of  the  earlier  works  of  the  great  American  social  ethicist  which  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  dynamics  of  power  operative  in  society  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  old 
liberal  moralistic  approach  to  the  problems  of  society.  It  was  in  its  time  a  revolu- 
tionary book  and  points  the  way  towards  a  new  realism  in  the  Christian  attack 
upon  injustices  in  society. 

.  An  Interpretation  of  Christian  Ethics.  Harper,  1935. 

I  This  work  was  reissued  with  a  new  preface  by  the  author  in  1956.  Niebuhr  faces 

the  question  in  these  Rauschenbusch  Lectures  of  the  relevance  of  an  ethic  of 
absolute  love  in  the  temporal  order  by  suggesting  that  such  relevance  must  come 
by  way  of  justice  as  the  instrument  of  love. 

.  Love  and  Justice.  Ed.  by  D.  B.  Robertson.  Westminster,  1957. 

Dr.  John  C.  Bennett  regards  Niebuhr's  contribution  to  an  understanding  of  this 
difficult  relationship  as  unparalleled.  Professor  Robertson  has  gathered  the  most 
useful  passages  from  Niebuhr's  pen  into  this  one  volume  for  ready  reference. 

Nygren,  Anders.  Agape  and  Eros.  Authorized  translation  by  A.  G.  Hebert. 

London:  S.P.C.K,  1932-39. 

This  study  in  the  nature  of  these  two  terms  for  "love"  and  the  historical  review 
of  their  relationships  to  each  other  in  the  Christian  tradition  has  become  a  classic. 
For  a  reaction  to  the  thesis  of  the  book  it  is  helpful  to  read  also  Father  M.  C. 
DArcy's  The  Mind  and  Heart  of  Love  (Holt,  1947)  . 

Ramsey,  Paul.  Basic  Christian  Ethics.  Scribner's,  1950. 

Professor  Ramsey  sets  out  a  vigorous  discussion  of  the  Christian  ethic  of  love  as 
grounded  in  the  insights  of  the  biblical  witness  and  faces  the  problem  of  how  love 
searches  for  a  social  policy  by  which  to  express  itself.  This  work  on  the  uniqueness 
of  love  should  be  read  with  the  author's  later  work  on  War  and  the  Christian 
Conscience  (Duke  University  Press,  1961). 
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Rasmussen,  Albert  T.  Christian  Social  Ethics.  Prentice-Hall,  1956. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  practical  treatments  of  the  problem  of  how  the  Church 
may  bring  to  bear  upon  specific  social  questions  the  impact  of  its  ethic. 

Sittler,  Joseph.  The  Structure  of  Christian  Ethics.  Louisiana  State  University 

Press,  1958. 

Here  is  found  a  very  fresh  and  suggestive  attempt  to  define  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics  and  the  implications  that  the  new  definition  has  for  ethical  decision. 

Temple,  William.  Christianity  and  the  Social  Order.  London:  S.C.M.,  1942- 
1950. 

In  this  short  work  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1881-1944)  is  set  forth 
the  distillation  of  his  Christian  social  thought.  Without  yielding  to  Utopian 
dreams,  the  author  brings  positive  suggestions  as  to  how  Christian  social  principles 
derived  from  Christian  theology  may  both  criticize  and  improve  the  social  order 
of  modern  men. 

Wilmore,  Gayraud  S.,  Jr.,  ed.  Christian  Perspectives  on  Social  Problems.  West- 
minster, 1962-     . 

Nine  of  the  twelve  volumes  in  this  series  are  now  available  and  afford  in  each 
case  a  brief  popular  treatment  of  specific  social  problems.  None  of  the  works  is 
superficial.  The  editor  was  formerly  a  professor  in  Pittsburgh  Theological  Semi- 
nary; and  Dr.  Elwyn  A.  Smith,  presently  a  professor  at  this  Seminary,  is  also  one 
of  the  contributors. 

Several  valuable  general  treatments  of  the  subject  of  Christian  Ethics 
are  available  and  offer  helpful  introductions  to  the  subject  from  varying 
points  of  view:  Georgia  Harkness,  Christian  Ethics  (Abingdon,  1957),  E. 
Clinton  Gardner,  Biblical  Faith  and  Social  Ethics  (Harper,  I960),  George  F. 
Thomas,  Christian  Ethics  and  Moral  Philosophy  (Scribner's,  1955).  The 
bibliographical  arrangement  in  Gardner  is  especially  valuable. 

Various  treatments  of  Roman  Catholic  Moral  Theology  are  useful  and 
should  not  be  neglected  in  these  days  of  aggiornamento .  Of  these  are  Chris- 
tian Ethics  by  Dietrich  von  Hildebrand  (McKay,  1953);  True  Humanism  by 
Jacques  Maritain  (Scribner's,  1938) ;  and  Moral  Values  and  the  Moral  Life  by 
Etienne  Gilson  (Herder,  1931). 

Of  historical  and  lasting  value  are  the  works  of  the  great  figures  of  the 
past.  The  writings  of  Augustine  may  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Christian 
Classics,  Vols.  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  (Westminster,  1953-55),  and  in  Basic 
Writings  of  St.  Augustine,  2  Vols.,  ed.  by  Whitney  J.  Oates  (Random  House, 
1948).  The  works  of  Aquinas  are  gather  by  Anton  C.  Pegis  in  his  edition  of 
the  Sacred  Doctor,  Basic  Writings  of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  (Random  House, 
1945),  and  may  also  be  found  in  Volume  XI  in  The  Library  of  Christian 
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Classics  (Westminster,  1954).  The  thought  of  Martin  Luther  is  set  forth  in 
The  Works  of  Martin  Luther,  6  Vols.  (Muhlenberg,  1943),  and  that  of  John 
Calvin  in  The  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  translated  by  F.  L.  Battles 
and  edited  by  John  T.  McNeill  in  The  Library  of  Christian  Classics,  Vols. 
XX  and  XXI  (Westminster,  I960). 

— John  M.  Bald. 


Booh  Reviews 


Bright,  John.  Jeremiah.  The  Anchor  Bible.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday, 
1965.  Pp.  CXLIV  +  372.  $7.00. 


Professor  Bright,  who  was  the 
Seminary's  guest  lecturer  in  October, 
1965,  has  contributed  this  volume  to 
the  projected  38-volume  Anchor 
Bible;  and  neither  he  nor  the  Anchor 
Bible  need  further  introduction.  This 
volume  follows  the  two-part  pattern 
of  the  others  in  the  series  with  an 
introduction,  in  this  case  quite  ex- 
tended (144  pages),  and  a  new 
translation  with  notes  and  comments 
(372  pages). 

Jeremiah  is  understood  primarily 
with  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah 
as  a  background.  These  eighth-century 
prophets  were  not  ecstatics,  nor  cult 
personnel,  nor  merely  social  revolu- 
tionaries; but  they  stood  alone  as  men 


called  by  God  to  deliver  "a  specific 
directive  to  a  specific  people,  caught 
up  in  the  never-to-be-repeated  events 
of  a  specific  and  never-to-be-repeated 
time  in  their  history"  (p.  XXVII). 
Therefore,  Professor  Bright  has  fash- 
ioned a  somewhat  detailed  and  most 
helpful  historical  account  of  the 
events  affecting  Israel's  history  during 
the  hundred  years  prior  to  Jeremiah's 
time. 

Professor  Bright  raises  and  dis- 
cusses most  of  the  problems  in  under- 
standing the  prophet  himself  and  the 
book  which  bears  his  name,  although 
he  offers  rather  traditional  answers. 
When  was  Jeremiah's  call  and  what 
was  the  extent  of  his  early  ministry? 
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The  call  was  in  627  B.C.,  and  al- 
though we  have  no  biographical  nar- 
rative before  609,  there  is  evidence 
from  the  poetry  that  he  was  more  or 
less  active  during  this  whole  early 
period.  Who  was  the  "Foe  from  the 
North"?  They  were  not  the  Scythians, 
as  some  others  who  support  an  early 
ministry  have  held,  but  were  the 
Babylonians  who  were  already  a 
threat  before  609.  What  was  Jere- 
miah's attitude  toward  Josiah's  re- 
form? He  at  first  favored  its  aims  but 
subsequently  became  bitterly  dis- 
satisfied with  it.  How  reliable  are  the 
prose  discourses,  which  are  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  a  "Deuterono- 
mistic"  style,  in  reflecting  Jeremiah's 
actual  thought?  They  are  essentially 
reliable,  although  verbal  expansion 
and  adaptation  of  Jeremiah's  thought 
has  taken  place.  Nevertheless,  these 
discourses,  which  include  Jeremiah's 
Temple  Sermon  and  the  New  Cove- 
nant passage,  exhibit  more  of  Jere- 
miah's thought  than  of  later  editors' 
development. 

The  Book  of  Jeremiah  is,  then,  an 
"anthology  of  anthologies,"  that  is, 
the  converging  of  the  several  separate 
streams  of  Jeremiah  tradition,  each 
with  its  own  complex  history  of 
transmission,  so  that  there  is  neither 
logical  nor  chronological  progression 
within  the  book.  Professor  Bright  has 
followed  the  order  of  the  book  except 
that  he  has  reserved  all  the  datable 
biographical  passages,  arranged  them 
chronologically,   and    designated    the 


second  section  of  his  translation  for 
them. 

Theological  insights  are  not  lack- 
ing in  the  introduction  and  com- 
ments. Jeremiah's  confessions  show 
him  to  be  pathetically  weak.  Yet  he 
was  driven  by  God's  calling  to  exhibit 
a  strength  that  was  not  by  nature  his. 
As  one  made  strong  by  God  out  of 
weakness,  Jeremiah  provided  an  ex- 
planation in  terms  of  Israel's  faith  for 
the  national  disaster,  so  that  Israel's 
faith  was  preserved  and  not  destroyed 
by  the  course  of  events.  As  such, 
Jeremiah  was  a  savior  of  Israel.  Jere- 
miah was  certainly  not  a  pacifist.  His 
message  was  not  that  God  does  not 
want  war  to  take  place;  rather,  God 
was  actively  engaged  in  this  war — 
but  on  the  Babylonians'  side! 

One  appreciates  the  occasional 
glimpses  into  the  mind  of  the  com- 
mentator. Professor  Bright  discloses 
his  own  feelings  of  inadequacy  in  ap- 
proaching such  a  giant  as  Jeremiah. 
He  struggles  with  the  problem  of  the 
necessary,  though  methodologically 
backward,  procedure  of  placing  the 
introduction  with  conclusions  before 
the  discussion  of  the  actual  text.  And 
he  exposes  his  apprehension  about 
translating  material  that  is  classed  as 
literature.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that 
Professor  Bright  has  rendered  his 
most  valuable  service.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  poetry  is  exceptional  and 
exciting.  One  really  should  bury  his 
head  in  the  poetry  for  a  time  before 
reading  the  introduction  or  the  notes 
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and    comment;     but    however    one 
proceeds,  Professor  Bright's  volume 


will  be  a  rewarding  experience. 

— A.  Vanlier  Hunter. 


Peltz,  Werner  and  Lotte.  God  Is  No  More.  Philadelphia:  Lippencott,  1964. 
Pp.  160.  $2.95. 


The  title  might  lead  one  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  ultimate  book  on  the 
"honest  to  God"  pike.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  book  about  the  words  of  Jesus. 
Whether  the  title  be  foundation,  con- 
clusion, or  other  is  left  to  the  conjec- 
tures of  the  reader. 

The  basic  premise  of  this  book  is 
that  the  words  of  Jesus  have  an  au- 
thority in  themselves,  an  "inherent 
persuasiveness."  Jesus  lives  as  one 
believes  in  the  birth  of  his  words. 
The  intent  of  the  book  is  to  set  forth 
these  words  "naked"  and  "untheolo- 
gical"  in  order  that  they  may  fright- 
en, disturb,  shock,  and  puzzle.  The 
words  of  Jesus  are  to  disturb  by  their 
incredible  promise,  to  puzzle  by  their 
impracticable  demands,  and  frighten 
by  the  unreasonable  hopes  they  raise. 
These  words  are  ever  before  us,  never 
grasped,  understood,  fulfilled. 

The  authors  disclaim  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  form  critics.  Peltzes  think 
it  absurd  that  words  so  full  of  pathos, 
irony,  humor,  and  passion  could  have 
been  produced  by  the  scattered  com- 
munities of  the  early  church.  The 
authors  also  do  not  draw  a  line  of 
distinction  between  the  words  "about" 
Jesus  and  the  words  spoken  "by"  him. 


The  interpretation  of  these  words 
of  Jesus  is  existential  and  subjective. 
There  is  no  regard  for  history.  His- 
tory is  concerned  with  the  past,  the 
fixed,  the  dead.  The  words  of  Jesus 
never  appear  as  words  to  the  com- 
munity but  always  to  the  individual. 
The  authors  may  imply  that  the 
words  affect  the  community,  but  the 
confrontation  is  always  individual. 

The  content  of  the  volume  varies. 
Some  sections  of  the  book  abound  in 
provocative  thought  (especially  the 
chapters  "The  Promise  of  the  Neigh- 
bour" and  "The  Promise  of  the 
City"),  e.g.,  "my  neighbour's  unlove- 
liness  may  be  the  consequence  of  my 
unneighbourliness"  (Mk.  3:20-30). 
At  other  times  the  authors  joust  with 
"religion"  and  "moralists"  (who  are 
they?).  The  most  inconclusive  chap- 
ter is  "The  Promise  of  Lawlessness." 
Here  the  Peltzes  turn  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  Jesus  to  demonstrate  their 
thought.  Their  argument  is  not 
against  the  Torah  but  against  the 
intricate  system  of  balances  and  coun- 
terbalances by  which  society  hopes  to 
protect  itself.  The  total  presentation 
is  indecisive. 

The  invitation  in  the  preface  to 
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take  the  trouble  of  looking  up  refer- 
ences, especially  if  one  is  not  famil- 
iar or  too  familiar  with  the  New- 
Testament,  is  to  be  heeded.  The 
format  of  the  book  does  not  facili- 
tate this.  The  scripture  references  ap- 
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pear  as  notes  at  the  close  of  the 
volume  instead  of  on  the  same  page 
as  the  exposition.  It  also  must  be 
noted  that  the  review  copy  contained 
several  pages  with  variations  in  print 
without  any  apparent  reason. 


Bruce,  F.  F.  The  Letters  of  Paul:  An  Expanded  Paraphrase.  Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1965.  Pp.  323.  $4.95. 


In  1955  Dr.  Bruce  prepared  a  para- 
phrase of  Paul's  letter  to  the  Gala- 
tians  for  use  during  a  young  people's 
conference.  He  was  later  urged  by  a 
publisher  friend  to  produce  a  para- 
phrase of  the  entire  Pauline  corpus. 

The  purpose  of  this  paraphrase 
differs  from  other  such  works.  It  is 
not  to  present  an  exhaustive  list  of 
synonyms  by  which  a  Greek  word 
might  be  rendered.  Nor  does  it  at- 
tempt to  bring  out  the  finer  nuances 
of  Greek  moods  and  tenses.  This 
paraphrase  is  designed  to  make  the 
course  of  Paul's  argument  as  clear  as 
possible.  Bruce  believes  that  Paul's 
mind  ran  ahead  of  his  tongue  and 
hence  sometimes  words  overleap  a 
gap  in  order  to  catch  up.  Another 
type  of  gap  that  exists  in  the  reading 
of  Paul  is  in  our  knowledge.  Bruce 
attempts  to  overcome  both  gaps  by 
means  of  an  expansion. 

To  this  paraphrase  was  added  a 


narrative  outline  that  links  the  letters 
with  the  apostle's  actions.  This  is  a 
most  valuable  contribution.  This  out- 
line is  based  primarily  upon  the  Book 
of  Acts.  Within  these  connective 
chapters  Bruce  touches  upon  some  of 
the  problems  of  Pauline  research  and 
presents  the  most  likely  alternatives. 

The  text  of  the  Revised  Version  of 
1881  is  printed  beside  the  expanded 
paraphrase.  This  text  is  annotated  and 
is  as  serviceable  as  the  outer  margin 
of  Nestle. 

The  paraphrase  suifers  from  being 
"too  cricket."  Perhaps  the  American 
publisher  could  have  an  editor  re- 
move the  words  that  are  too  British 
in  flavor. 

This  is  a  fine  guide  for  those  who 
must  have  milk,  but  those  who  are 
able  to  eat  meat  must  do  their  own 
exegesis  and  from  it  obtain  their  own 
paraphrases. 

— Howard  Eshbaugh. 
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Hazelton,  Roger.  Christ  and  Ourselves — A  Clue  to  Christian  Life  Today. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1965.  Pp.  145.  $3.00. 


Here  are  some  fresh  new  implica- 
tions of  the  age-old  scriptural  truth 
that  God  was  in  Christ;  that  when  we 
truly  look  at  Him  we  see  the  Father 
as  well.  The  author  approaches  his 
thesis  viewing  Jesus  Christ  as  "God's 
incognito"  or  "open  secret,"  through 
whom  we  need  to  interpret  all  mat- 
ters of  Christian  living.  The  six  chap- 
ters deal  with  all  the  basic  issues  that 
thinking  Christians  are  attempting  to 
face. 

The  Church  isn't  what  it  was 
meant  to  be,  granted,  but  what  is  its 
purpose?  Many  authors  have  been 
asking  questions  in  this  field;  count- 
less others  have  been  adept  at  criti- 
cism; we  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Hazelton 
for  wrestling  with  answers. 

Christ's  Spirit  is  thought  of  "not  as 
a  built-in  feature  of  organized  Chris- 
tianity but  as  a  permanent  possibility 
of  internal  awakening  and  renewal." 

The  right  questions  are  asked  and 
answered  with  regard  to  worship  and 
the  current  condition  of  the  original 
linkage  between  corporate  devotion 
and  theological  conviction.  Properly, 
our  reaction  to  God's  act  in  Christ  is 


defined  in  terms  of  our  relationship 
with  "the  hungry,  thirsty,  strange, 
naked,  and  imprisoned."  As  the  king 
was  incognito  in  these  humble  folk, 
so  we  see  our  Lord  incognito  in  those 
who  need  us." 

If  God  is  incognito  in  Christ,  so  Christ 
must  be  incognito  both  in  us  and  in 
the  neighbor  whom  we  are  to  serve.  It 
is  Christ  in  us  who  makes  us  capable 
of  serving  the  neighbor. 

It  is  within  this  framework  that  we 
see  the  Church,  its  worship  and  its 
ministry.  This  is  a  very  helpful  in- 
sight especially  in  the  light  of  current 
identity  problems  that  many  pastors 
appear  to  be  having. 

We  have  here  an  honest  appraisal 
of  the  new  trends  in  theological 
thought.  It  is  scholarly,  biblical,  and 
highly  readable  —  a  certain  help  to 
any  Christian  in  time  of  theological 
trouble. 

Roger  Hazelton  is  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  at 
Oberlin  and  author  of  God's  Way 
with  Man  and  New  Accents  in  Con- 
temporary Theology. 

—Charles  C.  W.  Idler. 


Pittenger,  W.  Norman.  The  Christian   Understanding  of  Human  Nature. 
Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1964.  Pp.  186.  $3.25. 


Add  one  more  book  to  the  current 
and  growing  list  of  those  which  have 


as  their  subject  the  theology  of  Chris- 
tian humanism.  Dr.  Pittenger,  pro- 
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fessor  of  Christian  Apologetics  at 
General  Theological  Seminary,  selects 
for  our  consideration  ten  themes 
about  human  nature  which  are  "par- 
ticularly relevant  in  the  contemporary 
world."  The  task  he  then  sets  for 
himself  would  appear  to  be  apolo- 
getic, the  method  is,  as  he  says,  "un- 
systematic," and  the  aim  is  to  demon- 
strate that  these  ten  views  of  man  are 
"related  to  and  necessarily  imply  the 
specifically  Christian  view  of  God, 
the  world,  and  the  human  situation." 
The  author  wants  to  show  the  "re- 
markable correspondence"  between  a 
rational  and  a  revealed  understanding 
of  man  in  order  that  the  two  tradi- 
tions may  converse  more  freely,  profit 
more  directly  from  their  respective 
insights,  and  proceed  toward  a  uni- 
fied concept  of  human  nature. 

The  alliance  is  unquestionably 
needed  and  Dr.  Pittenger's  effort  is 
commendable  in  that  direction.  His 
work  fails,  however,  to  do  more  than 
define  certain  areas  of  inquiry  and 
excite  our  thinking  about  them.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  book,  the  reader 
is  left  with  more  questions  than  the 
author  has  answers.  This  dilemma  is 
not  because  the  ten  views  chosen  are 
irrelevant  to  a  portrayal  of  contem- 
porary man,  or  because  the  writer 
presents  them  poorly  or  even  that  he 
fails  to  show  significant  similarities 
between  the  humanistic  and  the 
theological  viewpoints.  The  difficulty 
comes  in  Dr.  Pittenger's  failure  to 
deal    with    the    differences    between 


these  perspectives.  This  objection  is 
not  intended  to  introduce  the  tradi- 
tional historic  differences  between 
these  two  views,  but  refers  to  the  dif- 
ferences which  arise  between  the 
covers  of  this  book  itself.  He  ignores 
these  completely  or  dismisses  them 
lightly. 

This  point  is  apparent  in  numerous 
places  throughout  the  book  but  no- 
where so  clearly  as  midway  through 
his  argument.  The  first  five  chapters 
develop  certain  rational  views  of  man 
which  correspond  to  generally  ac- 
cepted tenets  of  Christian  theology: 
man  as  a  dependent  being,  a  creature 
with  a  purpose  to  be  fulfilled,  a  being 
created  for  community  with  others, 
and  whose  sexual  nature  is  part  of  his 
true  humanity.  Then  comes  his  chap- 
ter on  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature, 
and  from  there  on  it  is  another  book 
entirely.  The  emphasis  suddenly  shifts 
to  the  importance  of  a  revealed 
rather  than  a  rational  understanding 
of  man:  man  as  restored  to  health  by 
God's  action  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  crea- 
ture who  cannot  be  explained  or  ful- 
filled in  terms  of  the  present  world 
and  outside  a  relationship  with  God, 
a  being  who  is  free  to  make  respon- 
sible moral  choices,  and  who  can  only 
sustain  his  freedom  by  making 
choices  which  are  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  not  that  we  mind  Dr.  Pitten- 
ger  taking  both  sides.  It  is  just  that 
we  wish  he  would  help  us  understand 
how  he  does  it  so  that  we  may  resolve 
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the  differences  which  are  implicit  in 
the  two  views  and  join  him.  It  is  not 
that  the  views  are  necessarily  con- 
tradictory. They  are  not,  but  neither 
are  they  necessarily  compatible.  What 
about  the  possibility  that  when  the 
psychoanalyst  and  the  theologian  dis- 
cuss dependency  they  mean  two  quite 
different   things?    Until   such   differ- 


ences are  dealt  with,  the  book  will 
serve  well  as  an  interesting  stimulant 
for  thought  and  discussion  among 
individuals  who  want  a  broad  ap- 
proach to  the  understanding  of  man, 
and  who  can  suspend  for  the  moment 
the  necessity  for  final  answers.  That 
is  about  all  anyone  can  ask  from  a 
book  on  this  topic  these  days. 


Bachman,  C.  Charles.  Ministering  to  the  Grief  Sufferer.  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1964.  Pp.  138.  $2.95. 

Brown,  J.  Paul.  Counseling  With  Senior  Citizens.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.: 
Prentice-Hall,  1964.  Pp.  126.  $2.95. 


These  two  volumes  belong  in  the 
series  Successful  Pastoral  Counseling 
edited  by  Russel  L.  Dicks.  Despite 
the  unfortunate  name  of  the  series, 
which  is  both  presumptuous  and  in- 
accurate, the  books  are  intended  to 
offer  to  the  busy  minister  practical 
help  for  his  work  in  several  areas  of 
pastoral  care.  Mr.  Bachman's  concern 
is  with  the  "pastor  in  his  work-a-day 
world,  i.e.,  how  will  he  minister  to 
the  grief  sufferer?"  His  central  thesis 
is  that  grief  is  the  process  whereby 
the  person  is  set  free  from  bondage 
to  the  deceased  in  order  that  he  may 
live  with  a  realistic  memory  of  him 
and  form  new  relationships  with 
other  individuals.  He  elaborates  this 
theme  by  a  discussion  of  the  meaning 
of  grief,  its  management,  the  pastor's 
role  in  this  process,  and  the  funeral. 
Mr.   Brown,   a   Methodist   pastor    in 


Houston  writing  to  other  pastors, 
calls  attention  to  four  aspects  of 
aging:  religion  and  the  church,  fam- 
ily and  the  home,  personal  and  social 
problems,  and  resources  of  the  older 
person. 

Two  failings  are  common  to  both 
books.  They  suffer  from  the  excessive 
use  of  lists  for  the  description  of 
what  they  have  to  say.  These  become 
tedious  and  mechanical.  In  this  same 
connection,  the  lists  keep  the  reader 
at  the  "how  to"  level  without  expos- 
ing him  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
authors'  thought.  The  reader  must 
content  himself  with  a  series  of  loose- 
ly strung  together  statements  which 
provide  him  with  no  basis  for  the  use 
of  his  own  capabilities  in  these  two 
areas  of  pastoral  work. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Bachman's  effort 
abounds  in  jargonized  ideas  that  are 
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not  carefully  denned  or  seriously  ex- 
plored. One  illustration  is  his  main 
thesis  that  grief  is  the  process  where- 
by the  person  becomes  "free  from 
the  bondage  of  the  deceased  ..." 
(p.  24).  This  freedom  is  never  de- 
scribed or  critically  examined  from  a 
theological  or  psychological  stand- 
point. Further,  the  author  tries  to 
solve  the  serious  disagreements  be- 
tween ministers  and  funeral  directors 
by  suggesting  a  friendly  game  of  golf 
or  a  discussion  in  which  they  present 
to  one  another  their  views — neither 
of  which  Mr.  Bachman  states.  Mr. 
Brown  does  attempt  to  set  forth  some 
basic  assumptions  for  work  with  the 
older  person  in  his  first  chapter,  but 
the  endeavor  falls  into  innocuous 
generalizations.  These  failings  cannot 
be  dismissed  on  the  grounds  that 
these  are  "practical"  books.  Even  in 
his  work-a-day  world,  the  pastor 
deserves  an  explanation  for  what  he 
is  asked  to  do  and  a  clear  delineation 
of  the  issues  involved  in  doing  it. 

The  strengths  of  Mr.   Bachman's 
book  lie  in  the  bibliography  he  makes 


available  to  the  reader  and  in  his 
reiteration  of  traditional  but  signifi- 
cant formulations  concerning  grief 
and  the  work  of  a  minister  with  it. 
In  these  ways,  the  book  is  a  helpful 
introduction  for  those  who  are  un- 
familiar with  this  subject.  Mr. 
Brown's  endeavor  is  especially  useful 
in  recognizing  four  types  of  trouble- 
some relationships  that  frequently 
develop  between  an  older  parent  and 
an  adult  child.  Their  characterization 
will  assist  pastors  in  identifying  signs 
of  family  conflict.  He  also  includes 
several  important  factors  to  consider 
when  selecting  an  institutional  home 
for  an  aging  individual  together  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  organiza- 
tions which  accredit  such  homes.  The 
minister  who  is  seeking  ideas  for 
church  programs  centered  around  the 
older  person  will  welcome  the  list 
Mr.  Brown  includes  of  various  pro- 
grams being  carried  on  throughout 
this  country  with  the  address  of  each 
one. 

— Neil  R.  Pay  lor. 


Seifert,  Harry.  Conquest  by  Suffering:  The  Process  and  Prospects  of  Non- 
violent Resistance.  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1965.  Pp.  190.  $4.50. 

Contemporary  efforts  at  nonviolent  tance  is  a  fact  which  needs  clarifica- 

resistance    have    tended    to    remove  tion.    We    need    especially    to    give 

from  it  the  romantic  veil  associating  thought  to  matters  of  method,  for 

it  with  mysticism.  Nonviolent  resis-  even  when  we  know  what  ends  we 
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seek  we  are  ignorant  as  to  how  to 
achieve  them.  In  our  shrinking- 
expanding  world,  shadowed  by  social 
revolution  and  the  threat  of  atomic 
destruction,  we  need  desperately  to 
look  at  methods  as  well  as  goals.  In  a 
theology  which  links  righteousness 
with  power  we  must  ask  what  kind 
of  power  and  how  to  apply  that 
power.  Author  Harvey  Seifert,  Pro- 
fessor of  Christian  Ethics  at  Southern 
California  School  of  Theology,  goes  a 
long  way  toward  articulating  the 
direction  of  an  answer  in  this  book. 

The  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  al- 
though a  diversified  approach  is 
probably  best,  nonviolent  resistance 
approximates  something  near  the  best 
in  methods.  The  first  stage  of  such  a 
movement  divides  the  resisters  and 
opponents  sharply,  and  this  division 
becomes  more  intensive  as  the  resis- 
tance continues.  The  second  major 
stage  comes  when  there  is  a  sufficient 
detachment  of  support  from  the  op- 
ponents by  those  who  are  more  or 
less  neutral,  thus  forcing  a  modifica- 
tion. Illustrations  are  drawn  from 
Gandhi,  the  struggle  for  religious 
liberty  by  the  Quakers  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  the  women's 
suffrage  movement,  conscientious  ob- 
jectors during  war,  resistance  to  the 
Nazis  in  Denmark,  and  the  civil 
rights  struggle  in  this  country. 

Seifert  argues  that  means  are  not 
neutral  and  is  clear  in  his  view  that 


nonviolent  resistance  is  not  only  the- 
ologically sound  but  pragmatically 
the  best  method.  It  accomplishes 
more  than  violence  while  leaving  the 
end  open  for  redemption  and  recon- 
ciliation as  no  other  means  can. 

After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
ways  and  means  of  nonviolent  resis- 
tance the  author  does  circumscribe 
limits  to  the  method.  It  is  morally 
justified  but  only  when  related  to  im- 
portant ends  and  when  it  is  therefore 
used  comparatively  infrequently. 

Although  the  major  thrust  of  the 
book  is  toward  domestic  uses  of  non- 
violent resistance  there  is  also  specu- 
lation about  its  uses  against  modern 
military  aggression.  The  reader's  at- 
tention, however,  would  seem  to  be 
drawn  toward  principles  which  apply 
to  the  current  civil  rights  struggle 
and  some  speculation  about  possible 
future  uses  in  the  struggle  for  eco- 
nomic justice. 

Writing  clearly  from  a  Christian 
perspective,  the  author  places  the 
Church  at  the  heart  of  his  concern. 
He  contends  that  to  pass  out  "Stay 
away  from  Downtown"  leaflets  with 
the  Sunday  bulletin  is  not  a  jarring 
contrast  but  a  uniquely  compatible 
combination.  The  Church  must  face 
this  method  squarely  as  the  one 
means  of  its  being  effective  in  mod- 
ern society.  This  book  provides  pene- 
trating insight  into  the  issues  which 
need  to  be  faced. 
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Spike,  Robert  W.  The  Freedom  Revolution  and  the  Churches.  New  York: 
Association  Press,  1965.  Pp.  128.  $2.95. 


The  author,  who  is  the  Director  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches' 
Commission  on  Religion  and  Race, 
confesses  that  his  perspective  is  that 
of  a  "white  man-come-late  to  the 
heart  of  the  struggle."  In  positive 
terms  he  feels  that  this  will  enable 
him  to  see  with  freshness  what  has 
already  been  accomplished,  interpret 
the  movement  to  other  white  church- 
men, and  convey  the  urgency  of  the 
times. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  con- 
cerned with  a  description  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  decade.  Al- 
though the  1954  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing which  made  compusory  segrega- 
tion in  the  schools  illegal  was  not 
the  start,  it  did  mark  an  important 
turning  point.  Spike  writes  about 
what  has  happened  since,  describing 
the  agencies  which  have  participated. 
This  first  half  of  the  book  provides 
an  excellent  and  accurate  thumb-nail 
sketch  of  the  Freedom  Movement. 
One  wishes  it  had  been  expanded  to 
capture  more  of  the  passion  and 
pathos  which  are  involved  in  the 
whole  story. 

The  meat  of  the  book  is  in  the 
second  half.  Here  the  author  spells 
out  the  failure  of  the  Churches  to 
practice  what  they  have  preached, 
going  on  to  describe  the  opportunity 
of  the  Churches  for  the  future. 

The   spirit   which   has   been   gen- 


erated must  not  be  allowed  to  die. 
Christians  must  keep  active  in  the 
various  aspects  of  the  movement  and 
any  endorsements  made  by  Christians 
must  come  from  involvement.  The 
greatest  concentration  of  effort  on  the 
congregational  level  should  be  the 
quest  for  open  housing.  Although  the 
author  feels  that  the  next  major 
thrust  of  the  movement  will  come  in 
the  North,  the  South  too  requires 
continuous  attention,  both  with  those 
who  go  to  increase  pressure  and  those 
who  minister  there  for  reconciliation. 

The  Church  is  also  to  realize  what 
power  it  has  as  a  part  of  society. 
Secular  involvement  of  the  Church  is 
at  the  heart  of  an  Incarnational  theol- 
ogy and  the  Church  must  follow  the 
implications  of  this  rather  than  sepa- 
rate the  religious  message  from  the 
problems  of  society  a  la  Billy  Graham 
or  sanctify  American  individualism  a 
la  Norman  Vincent  Peale. 

The  Church  has  already  played  an 
important  role  in  the  movement  with 
the  "March  on  Washington"  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill,  the  "March  to 
Montgomery"  and  the  Voting  Bill, 
and  action  in  Mississippi.  Further- 
more, the  common  faith  of  both  races 
may  provide  a  major  channel  of  com- 
munication when  all  others  break 
down. 

The  final  chapter  captures  some- 
thing of  the  grand  spirit  of  the  Revo- 
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lution.  The  author  deals  with  the 
power  beyond  the  churches  and  what 
is  happening,  especially  in  the  South. 
He  speaks,  for  example,  of  being  in 
Savannah,    Georgia,    at    a    freedom 
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meeting  as  being  in   Egypt  at  the 
Passover  just  before  the  deliverance. 
Though  the  book  starts  slowly,  it 
has  a  grand  finish. 

— Lynn  Boyd  Hinds. 


Payne,  Robert.  The  Three  Worlds  of  Albert  Schweitzer.  (A  Midland  Book.) 
Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1961.  Pp.  252.  $1.75. 


In  the  shadow  of  the  death  of  the 
great  Alsatian,  it  may  be  valuable  to 
note  a  fine,  inexpensive  book  sum- 
marizing his  life  and  work.  We  owe 
an  often-unacknowledged  debt  to  the 
university  presses  for  their  quality 
publications,  and  this  paperback  edi- 
tion of  a  book  written  some  eight 
years  ago  is  a  worthy  example. 

With  such  a  multiphasic  personal- 
ity a  biographer  must  be  selective, 
and  Payne's  emphases  will  not  satisfy 
everyone.  But  he  has  woven  a  fine 
tapestry  of  biographical  detail,  quota- 
tion, and  sympathetic  reflection.  He 
keeps  in  view  all  three  worlds — 
music,  theology,  and  Africa — at  near- 
ly every  turn  of  the  page.  He  is 
probably  at  his  best  in  describing 
Schweitzer's  relationship  to  Africa. 


There  are  some  notable  features 
about  this  book.  The  author  is  sensi- 
tively appreciative  of  Schweitzer's 
greatness  without  any  easy  over- 
enthusiasm.  Besides  the  extraordinary 
perspective  on  Africa  ( the  cover  calls 
it  "Conradian")  there  are  details 
from  his  childhood  which  certainly 
help  to  account  for  some  aspects  of 
the  mature  personality.  And  there  are 
snatches  of  information  which  would 
surely  be  hard  to  come  by  elsewhere, 
e.g.,  an  account  of  Schweitzer's  recep- 
tion of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  with 
excerpts  from  his  acceptance  speech. 

He  has  gone,  but  the  impact  of  his 
life  and  thought  will  be  with  us  for 
years  to  come. 

—Ed. 


Selma,  Alabama 


What  news  from  the  South 

What  news?  Chivalry  dies. 

Chivalry  burns  on  the  crosses 

While  white  masks  move 

And  anti-Christ  walks  in  the  guise 

Of  the  church 

Swearing  that  men  are  not  men 

And  the  South 

The  proud  the  gentle 

The  South  white-faced 

Under  the  white  masks 

Dies. 

The  legend  is  gone 

And  the  gentle 

The  brave  dead  soldiers 

Who  walked  and  sighed 

And  dreamt  of  the  brave  land 

Proud  to  have  died 

Are  most  truly  dead 

And  no  more 

Flaked  by  the  bull  whip  to  nothing 

Denied 

By  the  courage  which  strikes  from  behind 

By  the  blind 

Unintelligent  animal  mind 
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Trampled  by  troopers  with  tear  gas 

Destroyed. 

And  the  South  is  no  more 

And  the  legend.  The  women 

The  beautiful  belles 

The  gentle  the  ladies 

The  brave  demoiselles  who  mouth  filth 

In  their  maenad  coursing 

The  swine  and  the  goats 

Preening  their  white  skins  to  heaven 

Against  the  dark  sky 

Tramping  the  bones  of  the  South 

Into  dust 

Who  would  rather  destroy 

Than  admit  that  the  light 

Of  each  day 

Must  be  balanced  with  night. 

And  the  South  the  proud  legend 

Is  dead. 

— Neil  Freedman. 


Ed.  NOTE:  Mrs.  Freedman's  poetry  has  appeared  a  number  of  times  in  this  journal. 
This  poem  came  to  my  desk  in  the  Spring,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  couid  not 
be  published  until  this  issue. 
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Ad  Hoc 

SINCE  Pittsburgh  Perspective  BEGAN  publication,  effort  has  been  made 
to  provide  bibliographical  information;  but  there  has  been  a  regular  demand 
for  a  more  structured  product.  This  issue,  reprinted  from  two  issues  of  the 
journal,  was  over  a  year  in  preparation.  The  editor  is  grateful  to  the  col- 
leagues who  have  shared  their  expert  knowledge  in  these  lists.  We  are 
aware  that  there  are  certain  shortcomings  in  what  we  here  present.  We  intend 
to  publish  a  thorough  revision  in  due  time. 

The  lists  are  arbitrarily  aimed  at  the  pastor  who  has  been  out  of  seminary 
about  ten  years.  We  assume  he  has  certain  basic  scholarly  tools,  the  desire  to 
expand  and  up-date  his  knowledge,  and  the  willingness  to  acquire  a  good 
working  library.  Other  readers  will  certainly  find  the  lists  useful  in  various 
degrees  and  amounts. 

The  lists  are  arranged  roughly  according  to  our  existing  curricular  divi- 
sions. Each  list  has  an  indication  of  who  compiled  it.  Most  entries  include 
publisher  and  date,  and  many  have  brief  comments  by  the  compilers.  Some 
lack  of  uniformity  has  been  permitted  deliberately,  for  each  discipline  and 
each  compiler  surely  has  his  own  preferred  way  of  working.  Nearly  all  the 
books  are  in  print  and  available  in  this  country.  Paperback  editions  have  been 
noted,  for  the  most  part,  when  available. 

— /.  A.  W. 


Other  Bibliographies 


Essential  Books  for  a  Pastor's  Library.  Basic  and  Recommended  Works. 
Selected  and  annotated  by  the  faculty  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Richmond,  Va.  3d  ed.  Richmond,  I960. 

Glanzman,  G.  S.,  and  Fitzmyer,  J.  A.  An  Introductory  Bibliography  for  the 
Study  of  Scripture.  Newman  Press,  1961. 

Theological  Bibliographies:  Essential  Books  for  a  Minister's  Library.  (And- 
over  Newton  Quarterly,  September,  1963)  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  1963. 

Expository  Times.  Enlarged  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  Number.  LXXVI 
(October,  1964),  9-25. 


Biblical  Studies 


GENERAL 

*  Black,  M.,  and  Rowley,  H.  H.  Veake's  Commentary  on  the  Bible.  Nelson, 
1962. 

Most  authoritative,  up-to-date,  one-volume  commentary   (note  that  this  is  a  com- 
pletely new  work  bearing  a  distinguished,  older  name) . 

Bridges,  R.,  and  Weigle,  L.  A.  The  Bible  Word  Book.  Nelson,  I960. 

A  study  of  827  words  and  phrases  that  have  changed  their  English  meanings 
since  the  publication  of  the  KJV. 

*Buttrick,  G.  A.,  ed.  The  Interpreter's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  4  vols.  Abing- 
don, 1962. 
Extensive,   up-to-date;    many   authoritative    articles,    but    does    not   quite    replace 
Hastings'  5-volume  Dictionary  of  1905-07. 

*Danker,  F.  W.  Multipurpose  Tools  for  Bible  Study.  Concordia,  I960. 

A  unique  collection  of  information  about  the  basic  books  one  uses  in  studying  the 
Bible,  plus  practical  guidance  in  such  use. 

Foreman,  K.  J.,  et  al.  Introduction  to  the  Bible.  Vol.  I:  The  Layman's  Bible 
Commentary.  John  Knox,  1959. 
An  outstanding  little  book,  ideal  for  guidance  at  elementary  stages  of  Bible  study. 


•  Entries  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  considered  by  the  compiler  to  be  of  special 
value  for  a  basic  library. 
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*  Grant,  F.  C,  and  Rowley,  H.  H.,  eds.  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  2d  ed.  T.  &  T. 
Clark  (Edinburgh),  1963. 
Best  up-to-date,  one-volume  dictionary   (originally  edited  by  J.  Hastings). 

Grollenberg,  L.  H.  Atlas  of  the  Bible.  Nelson,  1956. 
Noted  for  its  magnificent  illustrations;  expensive. 

Hyatt,  J.  P.,  ed.  The  Bible  in  Modern  Scholarship.  Abingdon,  1966. 

"Papers   read   at   the    100th   meeting   of   the    Society   of   Biblical    Literature."    A 
magnificent  volume;  essential. 

MacGregor,  G.  The  Bible  in  the  Making.  Lippincott,  1959. 

A  grand  study  of  the  history  of  the  English  Bible;  valuable  appendices. 

May,  H.  G.  Our  English  Bible  in  the  Making.  Rev.  ed.  Westminster,  1965. 
Comprehensive  without  being  technical;  up  to  date. 

*May,  H.  G.,  ed.  Oxford  Bible  Atlas.  Oxford,  1962. 

Fine  maps  and  concise  texts;  also  in  paperback;  very  inexpensive. 

Richardson,  A.  A  Theological  Word  Book  of  the  Bible.  Macmillan,  1962. 
A  handy  paperback;  some  excellent  articles. 

*Wright,  G.  E.,  and  Filson,  F.  V.  Westminster  Historical  Atlas  to  the  Bible. 
Westminster,  1956. 
More  extensive  text  than  in  Oxford  Adas;  perhaps  the  best  for  the  pastor. 

*Young,  R.  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1937. 
One  of  the  best  English  concordances;  words  are  subdivided  according  to  original- 
language  sources    (concordances  without  this  feature  can  be  quite  misleading). 

—5".  0.  Hills  and  J.  A.  Walther. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 

Albright,  W.  F.  The  Archaeology  of  Palestine.  Penguin,  I960. 

Albright,  W.  F.  From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity.  Rev.  ed.  Doubleday 
(Anchor),  1957. 
"Monotheism  and  the  historical  process."  The  breadth  of  this  work  merits  inclu- 
sion in  several  categories. 

Finegan,  J.  Light  from  the  Ancient  Past.  Princeton,  1959. 
Kenyon,  K.  M.  Archaeology  in  the  Holy  Land.  Praeger,  I960. 
De  Vaux,  R.  Ancient  Israel:  Its  Life  and  Institutions.  McGraw,  1961. 
Wright,  G.  E.  Biblical  Archaeology.  Westminster,  1963. 

— Howard  M.  Jamieson,  Jr. 


BIBLICAL  STUDIES  5 

OLD  TESTAMENT 

Old  Testament  Literature 

Driver,  S.  R.  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  New 
ed.,  paperback.  Meridian. 
Old  (Scribners,  1913)  but  still  standard,  especially  for  its  detailed  analysis  of  the 
Hexateuch. 

Bentzen,  A.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  2d  ed.  Gregory  Lounz,  1952. 
Fullest  discussion  in  English  of  the  forms  of  OT  literature. 

*Weiser,  A.  The  Old  Testament,  Its  Formation  and  Development.  Associa- 
tion, 1961. 
Brief  but  comprehensive  and  up-to-date. 

Hahn,  H.  F.  The  Old  Testament  in  Modern  Research.  Muhlenburg  Press, 
1954. 
Useful  account  of  the  various  critical  approaches  to  the  OT   (literary  and  form 
criticism,  anthropology,  sociology,  archaeology,  etc. ) . 

Rowley,  H.  H.,  ed.  The  Old  Testament  and  Modern  Study.  Oxford,  1951. 
Authoritative  essays  on  recent  developments  in  OT  criticism. 

Old  Testament  History  and  Institutions 

*  Bright,  J.  A  History  of  Israel.  Westminster,  1959. 

Full,  well-documented,  yet  intelligible  to  elementary  students. 

Noth,  M.  The  History  of  Israel.  New  trans,  by  G.  B.  F.  Brandon.  Harper, 
I960. 

(Brilliant  presentation,  especially  of  the  Israelite  amphictyony,  its  institutions  and 
the  historical  problems  involved;  more  advanced  than  Bright;  presupposes  some 
knowledge  of  form  criticism. 

Albright,  W.  F.  The  Biblical  Period  from  Abraham  to  Ezra.  2d  ed.  Harper 
(Torchbook),  1963. 

Concise  presentation  of  Albright's  most  recent  views,  enriched  with  extensive 
notes. 

Bright,  J.  Early  Israel  in  Recent  History  Writing  {Studies  in  Biblical  Theol- 
ogy,'No.  19.)  Allenson,  1956. 
The  only  critical  summary  in  English  of  the  views  of  Alt  and  Noth  on  early 
Israelite  history. 

Pedersen,  J.  Israel,  Its  Life  and  Culture.  2  vols.  Oxford,  1926  and  1940. 

Monumental  work  on  Israelite  psychology  and  sociology;  original  and  exciting, 
but  its  generalizations  to  be  treated  with  caution. 
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*De  Vaux,  R.  Ancient  Israel,  Its  Life  and  Institutions.  McGraw-Hill,  1962. 
Extensive  and  up  to  date;  more  objective  than  Pedersen. 

Old  Testament  and  Ancient  Orient 

Albright,  W.  F.  From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity.  2d  ed.  Doubleday  (An- 
chor), 1957. 
Encyclopaedic  survey  of  the  Ancient  Near  East  and  its  relation  to  the  Bible. 

Pritchard,  J.  B.,  ed.  The  Ancient  Near  East:  An  Anthology  of  Texts  and  Pic- 
tures. Princeton  Univ.,  1958. 
A  useful  abridgement  of  the  much  larger  and  more  expensive  works  Ancient  Near 
Eastern  Texts  and  Ancient  Near  East  in  Pictures. 

Moscati,  S.  The  Face  of  the  Ancient  Orient.  Doubleday  (Anchor),  1962. 

Useful  account  of  the  peoples  of  the  Ancient  Near  East  from  the  Sumerians  to 
the  Persians,  discussing  their  literary  and  art  forms  as  well  as  their  respective 
histories. 

Commentaries 

Only  major  commentary  series  are  mentioned. 

The  International  Critical  Commentary.  T.  &  T.  Clark  (Edinburgh). 

The  most  elaborate  commentaries  in  English,  but  many  volumes  are  antiquated. 
Most  thorough  treatment  of  textual  problems.  Commentaries  on  certain  OT  books 
never  published;  project  discontinued. 

Some  of  the  better  or  most  recent  volumes  in  the  series: 
Skinner,  J.  Genesis.  Rev.  ed.  1925. 
Driver,  S.  R.  Deuteronomy.  3d  ed.  1902. 

Montgomery,  J.  A.,  edited  by  H.  S.  Gehman.  I  &  II  Kings.  1951. 
Driver,  S.  R.,  and  Gray,  G.  B.  Job.  1921. 
Gray,  G.  B.  Isaiah  I-XXVII.  1912. 
Cooke,  G.  A.  Ezekiel.  1937. 
Montgomery,  J.  A.  Daniel.  1927. 
Harper,  W.  R.  Amos  and  Ho  sea.  1905. 

The  Interpreter's  Bible.  6  vols.  (OT).  Abingdon,  1951-57. 

Only  complete  and  up-to-date  commentary  referring  extensively  to  the  Hebrew 
text  (in  the  Exegesis).  But  uneven  in  quality  and  often  very  brief. 

Some  of  the  better  commentaries  in  these  volumes: 
Rylaarsdam,  J.  C  Exodus.  Vol.  I. 
Wright,  G.  E.  Deuteronomy.  Vol.  II. 
Bright,  J.  Joshua.  Vol.  II. 
Myers,  J.  M.  Judges.  Vol.  II. 
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Caird5  G.  B.  Samuel.  Vol.  II. 

Bowman,  R.  A.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Vol.  III. 

Terrien,  S.  Job.  Vol.  III. 

Scott,  R.  B.  Y.  Isaiah,  Chapters  1-39.  Vol.  V. 

Muilenburg,  J.  Isaiah,  Chapters  40-66.  Vol.  V. 

Hyatt,  J.  P.  Jeremiah.  Vol.  V. 

May,  H.  G.  Ezekiel  Vol.  VI. 

The  Old  Testament  Library.  Westminster,  1961- 

Most  commentaries  in  this  series  are  translated  from  the  recent  German  work 
Old  Testament  in  German.  More  popular  than  the  ICC.  Greater  emphasis  on 
form-critical  approach  and  theological  significance  of  text. 

Commentaries  in  this  series  published  to  date: 
*Von  Rad,  G.  Genesis.  1961. 

Outstanding  for  its  theological  depth. 
Noth,  M.  Exodus.  1962. 
Noth,  M.  Leviticus.  1965. 
Hertzberg,  H.  W.  7  &  II  Samuel.  1964. 
Gray,  J.I&II  Kings.  1963. 

An  original  work  in  English. 
Weiser,  A.  The  Psalms.  1962. 
Porteous,  N.  Daniel.  1965. 

The  Anchor  Bible.  Doubleday,  1964- 

To  judge  from  the  commentaries  that  have  so  far  appeared,  this  series  will  be 
most  valuable  for  its  original  translations  and  its  extensive  linguistic  and  his- 
torical notes.  (See  Perspective,  June,  1965.) 

OT  commentaries  in  this  series  published  to  date: 
Speiser,  E.  A.  Genesis.  1964. 
Bright,  J.  Jeremiah.  1965. 
Pope,  M.  Job.  1965. 

Scott,  R.  B.  Y.  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes.  1965. 

Myers,  J.  M.  I.  Chronicles.  II  Chronicles.  Ezra-Nehemiah.  3  vols.  1965. 
Dahood,  M.  Psalms  1-50.  1966. 

Important  Works  on  Individual  OT  Books  or  Special  Topics 

See  also  Wisdom  Literature  infra. 

♦Lindblom,  J.  Prophecy  in  Ancient  Israel.  Muhlenburg  Press,  1962. 

Fullest  single  work  on  OT  prophecy  published  to  date.  Especially  valuable  for 
its  treatment  of  prophetic  psychology  and  literary  forms. 

Buber,  M.  The  Prophetic  Faith.  Macmillan,  1949. 
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Heschel,  A.  J.  The  Prophets.  Harper,  1962. 

These  two  volumes  are  original  and  exciting  interpretations  of  the  OT  prophets 
by  outstanding  Jewish  philosophers. 

North,  C.  R.  The  Second  Isaiah:  Introduction,  Translation  and  Commentary 
to  Chapters  XL-LV.  Oxford,  1964. 
The  only  full-scale  commentary  in  English  on  the  Hebrew  text  of  Isaiah  40-55. 

*Mowinckel,  S.  The  Psalms  in  Israel's  Worship.  2  vols.  Abingdon,  1963. 
Fullest  treatment  of  the  Psalms  yet  published;  invaluable. 


Wisdom  Literature  (compiled  by  Roland  E.  Murphy,  O.  Carm.) 

General 

Baumgartner,  W.  in  The  Old  Testament  and  Modern  Study,  edited  by  H.  H. 
Rowley.  Oxford  (paperback),  1961.  Pp.  210-37. 

Murphy,  R.  E.  Seven  Books  of  Wisdom.  Bruce,  I960. 

Popular  introduction  to  wisdom  literature,  both  canonical  and  apocryphal. 

Murphy,  R.  E.  An  Introduction  to  the  Wisdom  Literature.    (OT  Reading 
Guide,  paperback,  22.)  Liturgical  Press  ( Collegeville,  Minn.). 
Survey  of  Egyptian  and  Mesopotamian  wisdom,  plus  synthesis  of  biblical  data. 

Paterson,  J.  The  Book  That  Is  Alive.  Scribners,  1954. 
Paterson,  J.  The  Wisdom  of  Israel.  (Bible  Guides,  11.)  Abingdon,  1961. 
Both  of  these  two  books  are  popular  summaries. 

Von  Rad,  G.  Old  Testament  Theology.  Harper  &  Row,  1962. 1.383-459. 
An  extremely  stimulating  analysis,  full  of  insights. 

Commentaries 

The  respective  commentaries  in  the  Interpreter's  Bible,  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools,  Torch  Bible,  and  Layman's  Bible  Commentary  have  much  to  offer.  In 
addition  one  may  note  the  following  individual  works : 

Scott,  R.  B.  Y.  Proverbs.  Ecclesiastes.  Doubleday,  1965. 

Pope,  M.  Job.  Doubleday,  1965. 

These  volumes  of  the  Anchor  Bible  provide  new  translations,  comment,  and 
introductions,  with  a  lengthy  treatment  of  wisdom  literature  in  the  volume  by 
Scott.  (See  my  review  of  Pope  in  Perspective,  June,  1965,  p.  29f,  and  of  Scott, 
p.  46f,  infra.) 

Oesterley,  W.  O.  E.  The  Book  of  Proverbs.  London,  1929. 
This  Westminster  Commentary  still  retains  value. 
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Terrien,  S.  Job:  Poet  of  Existence.  Bobbs,  1957. 

A  lively  interpretation  underlining  the  modern  application  of  the  message. 

Cordis,  R.  Koheleth,  the  Man  and  His  World.  New  York,  1955. 
A  penetrating  analysis  by  an  able  Jewish  scholar. 

Murphy,  R.  E.  The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Canticle  of  Canticles.  (Paul- 
ist  Bible  Pamphlet  Series.)  Paulist  Press,  1961. 
Popular. 

Articles 

Zimmerli,  W.  "The  Place  and  Limit  of  Wisdom  in  the  Framework  of  Old 
Testament  Theology."  Scottish  Journal  of  Theology,  17  (1964), 
146-158. 

An  extremely  rich  article  on  a  difficult  problem    ("wisdom  theology  is  creation 
theology"). 

Blank,  S.  "Wisdom."  The  Interpreter's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Abingdon, 
1962.  IV.852-61. 

General  survey. 

Extra-Biblical  Wisdom  Literature 

In  this  area  of  the  Bible,  reference  is  constantly  made  to  Egyptian  and 
Mesopotamian  wisdom  literature.  Any  theological  library  will  contain  J. 
Pritchard,  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Texts  (Princeton,  I960);  see  pp.  405-452. 
Also,  W.  Lambert,  Babylonian  Wisdom  Literature  (Oxford,  I960);  see  the 
lengthy  introduction  and  the  translations.  And  a  handy  Harper  Torchbook 
Documents  from  Old  Testament  Times  (paperback)  by  D.  W.  Thomas  con- 
tains a  translation  of  the  wisdom  of  Amenemope  (Prov.  22-24).  The  Double- 
day  Anchor  paperback,  History  Begins  at  Sumer  by  S.  N.  Kramer,  is  helpful. 

Apochryphal  Wisdom  Literature 

The  wisdom  movement  in  Israel  went  beyond  Ecclesiastes;  and  the  work 
of  Ben  Sira,  also  called  Ecclesiasticus,  as  well  as  the  Book  of  Wisdom  are  im- 
portant, in  themselves,  and  also  for  NT  background.  For  this  see  R.  H. 
Pfeiifer,  History  of  New  Testament  Times.  (Harper,  1949)  and  the  follow- 
ing: 

Metzger,  B.  M.,  ed.  The  Oxford  Annotated  Apocrypha.  Oxford,  1965. 
This  contains  the  RSV  translation  with  good  brief  notes. 
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Maly,  E.  The  Book  of  Wisdom;  and  Vawter,  B.,  The  Book  of  Sirach  (Parts 
I&II).PaulistPress. 
In  the  Paulist  Bible  Pamphlet  Series;  contain  a  good  translation  with  succinct 
comment. 

Charles,  R.  H.,  ed.  The  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  English.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1963.  Reprint. 
Two  volumes  of  translations  and  notes. 

Old  Testament  Theology 

*Eichrodt,  W.  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  Vol.  1.  Westminster,  1961. 
First  volume  centers  around  the  theme:  God's  covenant  with  Israel.  Extensive  and 
profound.  Second  volume  on  "God  and  the  World"  and  "God  and  the  Individual" 
are  yet  to  be  translated. 

*Von  Rad,  G.  Old  Testament  Theology.  Vol.  1.  Harper  &  Row,  1962. 

First  volume  treats  the  theologies  of  the  various  older  historical  traditions  (the 
Hexateuch,  history  of  the  monarchy,  etc.).  Second  volume  on  theology  of  prophets 
is  yet  to  be  translated.  Rejects  attempt  to  unify  OT  theology,  but  rich  in  insights; 
original. 

Jacob,  E.  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  Harper  &  Row,  1958. 
Brief  but  helpful;  original  at  many  points. 

— S.  O.  Hills  and  Staff. 


INTERTESTAMENTAL  PERIOD 

Bonsirven,  J.  Palestinian  Judaism  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ.  Holt,  Reinhart 
and  Winston,  1964. 
Translated  from  a  standard  French  work. 

Cross,  F.  M.,  Jr.  The  Ancient  Library  of  Qumran  and  Modern  Biblical  Studies. 
Rev.  ed.  Doubleday,  1961. 
"A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Dead   Sea   Scrolls  and  the  community  which 
owned  them."  Available  in  Anchor  paperback. 

Dupont-Sommer,  A.  The  Essene  Writings  from  Qumran.  Meridian,  1962. 

Foerster,  W.  From  the  Exile  to  Christ.  Historical  Introduction  to  Palestinian 
Judaism.  Fortress,  1964. 
A  translation  of  the  third  edition  of  a  standard  German  work. 

Metzger,  B.  M.  Introduction  to  the  Apocrypha.  Oxford,  1957. 
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Russell,  D.  S.  The  Method  and  Message  of  Jewish  Apocalyptic.  Westminster, 
1964. 

Tcherikover,  V.  Hellenistic  Civilization  and  the  Jews.  Jewish  Publication  So- 
ciety, 1959. 

Vermes,  G.  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  in  English.  Penguin,  1962. 

— Donald  E.  Gowan  and  Staff. 


NEW  TESTAMENT 

General 

Arndt,  W.  F.,  and  Gingrich,  F.  W.  A  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New 
Testament  and  Other  Early  Christian  Literature.  A  translation  and 
adaptation  of  Bauer's  Worterbuch,  4th  ( 1962 )  ed.  Univ.  of  Chicago, 
1957. 

Has  now  replaced  Thayer.  Absolutely  essential  source  of  lexical  information  with 

coverage  of  literature  to  1954. 

Blass,  F.,  and  Debrunner,  A.  A  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  and 
Other  Early  Christian  Literature.  Translated  and  edited  by  Robert  W. 
Funk.  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1961. 
An  international  authority  for  serious  students  of  the  Greek  NT. 

Kittel,  G.,  ed.  Theological  Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament.  Translated  by 
G.  W.  Bromiley.  Eerdmans,  1964fT. 
Monumental.  Two  volumes  of  the  translation  have  appeared.  Harper  has  published 
some  "Key  Words"  in  small  volumes.  An  invaluable  resource. 

Moulton,  W.  F.,  and  Geden,  A.  S.  A  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament. 
4th  ed.  revised  by  H.  K.  Moulton. 
Next  to  the  lexicon,  the  most  important  aid.  The  Schmoller  abridged  concordance, 
bound  with  a  Nestle  text,  is  also  useful. 

Nunn,  H.  V.  P.  A  Short  Syntax  of  New  Testament  Greek.  Cambridge,  1938. 
One  of  the  best  review  books;  begins  with  English  grammar! 

Introduction,  Text,  and  Canon 

Feine,  P.,  and  Behm,  J.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  14th  Rev.  Ed., 
by  W.  G.  Kummel.  Trans,  by  A.  J.  Mattill,  Jr.  Abingdon,  1966. 
A  standard  on  the  Continent.  Detailed.  Some  advantages  over  McNeile. 
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Filson,  F.  V.  A  New  Testament  History.  The  Story  of  the  Emerging  Church. 
Westminster,  1964. 

Filson,  F.  V.  Which  Books  Belong  in  the  Bible?  Westminster,  1957. 
A  substantial  treatment  of  the  factors  producing  the  canon. 

Grant,  R.  M.  Historical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  Harper  &  Row, 

1963. 
An  exciting  survey  of  the  data  and  problems  with  forthright  decisions,  not  always 
the  usual  ones;  presupposes  some  collateral  knowledge. 

Kee,  H.  C,  and  Young,  F.  W.  Understanding  the  New  Testament.  2d  ed. 
Prentice-Hall,  1965. 

McNeile,  A.  H.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.  2d  ed. 
revised  by  C.  S.  C.  Williams.  Oxford,  1953. 
Perhaps  the  most  complete  introduction  from  the  technical  standpoint;   its  date 
is  now  a  disadvantage. 

Metzger,  B.  M.  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament:  Its  Transmission,  Corrup- 
tion, and  Restoration.  Oxford,  1964. 
An  outstanding  presentation  of  a  difficult  subject. 

Moule,  C.  F.  D.  The  Birth  of  the  New  Testament.  Harper,  1962. 

Written  as  a  preface  to  the  Black/Harper  Commentaries;  an  unusual  and  provoca- 
tive presentation. 

Price,  J.  L.  Interpreting  the  New  Testament.  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston, 
1961. 

Theron,  D.  J.  Evidence  of  Tradition.  Baker,  1957. 

Texts  and  translations  of  basic  documents  showing  the  rise  of  the  canon. 

Background 

Barrett,'  C.  K.  New  Testament  Background:  Selected  Documents.  Harper 
Torchbook  (paperback),  1961. 
A  handy,  inexpensive  collection  of  source  material. 

Black,  M.  The  Scrolls  and  Christian  Origins.  Scribners,  1961. 
A  careful  treatment  of  the  relevance  of  the  Dead  Sea  manuscripts. 

Daniel-Rops,  H.  Daily  Life  in  the  Time  of  Jesus.  Hawthorn  Books,  1962. 
Also  available  in  Mentor-Omega  paperback. 
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Bultmann,  R.  Primitive  Christianity  in  Its  Contemporary  Setting.  Meridian. 
1956. 

Filson,  F.  V.  The  New  Testament  Against  Its  Environment.  Allenson,  1956. 
One  of  the  early  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology. 

Johnson,  S.  E.  Jesus  in  His  Homeland.  Scribners,  1957. 
Examination  of  forces  which  affected  the  career  of  Jesus. 


Commentaries 

General 

For  one-volume  commentaries,  see  the  general  list  at  the  beginning  of  the  biblical 
entries. 

Anchor  Bible  (AB).  Doubleday. 

The  latest  major  series;  interfaith  authorship.  The  volumes  (only  one  NT  volume 
has  appeared  at  this  time)  will  vary  in  value — as  is  true  of  all  such  series — ; 
some  will  immediately  become  standards. 

Cambridge  Bible  Commentary  on  the  New  English  Bible  ( CBC ) .  Cambridge 
Univ.  Press. 
A  very  new  paperback  series,  limited  in  scope  but  reflecting  excellent  scholarship. 

Cambridge  Greek  Testament  Commentary  (CGT).  Cambridge  Univ.  Press. 
Planned  to  replace  the  long-useful  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for  Schools  and 
Colleges;  paperback. 

Expositor's  Greek  New  Testament.  Eerdmans. 

Old  but  still  valuable  for  syntactical  study;  reissued  by  Eerdmans. 

Harper's  New  Testament  Commentaries  (Harp).  Harper  &  Row. 
Known  in  Britain  as  the  Black  series.  Good  scholarship;  limited  scope. 

International  Critical  Commentary  ( ICC ) .  Scribners/T.  &  T.  Clark. 

Growing  old,  but  often  most  exhaustive  in  detail;  uses  Greek  text.  Most  volumes 
available  only  from  Britain. 

Interpreter's  Bible  ( IB ) .  Abingdon. 

Uneven;  weakest  in  expository  sections;  some  fine  general  articles. 

Layman's  Bible  Commentary  (Lay).  John  Knox. 

Useful  elementary  guides;  available  in  paperback  from  Britain,  quantity  discounts 
here.  Several  volumes  are  noteworthy. 

Moffatt  New  Testament  Commentary  (Moff ) .  Harper  &  Row. 
Based  on  the  Moffatt  translation.  Remarkably  durable  material. 
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New  International  Commentary  (NIC).  Eerdmans. 
Some  very  fine  scholarship;  conservative  orientation. 

Torch  Bible  Commentaries  (TB).  Macmillan/S.GM. 
Some  fine  pocket-size  handbooks. 

Tyndale  Bible  Commentaries.  Eerdmans. 

Untechnical,  based  on  KJV,  conservative;  some  good  scholarship. 

The  Gospels 

From  this  point  the  order  of  the  books  in  the  NT  replaces  alphabetical  order. 

McNeile,  A.  H.  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew.  Macmillan  (London), 
1915. 
Greek  text,  introduction,  notes.  Issued  in  America  by  St.  Martin's  Press,  1961. 

Filson,  F.  V.  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew  (Harp). 
Harper,  I960. 

Taylor,  V.  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark.  St.  Martin's/Macmillan,  1952. 
Greek  text,  introduction,  notes;  one  of  the  greatest  contemporary  commentaries. 

Creed,  J.  M.  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke.  St.  Martin's/Macmillan  (Lon- 
don), 1930. 
Greek  text,  introduction,  notes. 

Miller,  D.  G.  Luke  (Lay ) .  John  Knox,  I960. 

Barrett,  C.  K.  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  John.  Seabury/S.P.C.K.,  1958. 
Based  on  the  Greek  text. 

Johannine  studies  are  intensively  active  today;  see  GOSPEL  STUDIES  below. 

Major,  H.  D.  A.,  Manson,  T.  W.,  and  Wright,  C.  J.  The  Mission  and  Message 
of  Jesus.  An  Exposition  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Re- 
search. Dutton,  1938. 
A  very  useful  commentary,  especially  Manson's  part. 

ACTS 

Bruce,  F.  F.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Eerdmans,  1953. 

"The  Greek  text  with   introduction  and   commentary."   Bruce   also   has   a   com- 
mentary on  Acts  in  NIC  (1954);  it  is  not  so  technical  but  very  well  done. 

Foakes- Jackson,  F.  J.,  and  Lake,  K.  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity.  Part  I. 
This  comprehensive  five-volume  work  has  long  been  a  standard,  but  it  has  been 
out  of  print.  Now  Baker  Book  House  has  announced  the  reissue  of  volumes  4  and 
5  in  their  Limited  Editions  Library. 
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Pauline  Epistles 

Dodd,  C  H.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  (Moflf ) . 
Limited  in  scope.  Available  in  British  paperback. 

Sanday,  W.,  and  Headlam,  A.  C.  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (ICC) . 
A  monumental  volume;  a  library  "must." 

There  are  many  theological  commentaries  on  Romans — Luther,  Calvin,  Barth,  Nygren 
— and  their  insights  are  very  important. 

Filson,  F.  V.  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (Harp) . 

Hering,  J.  The  First  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  Allenson,  1962. 
Translation  of  a  fine  French  work. 

Plummer,  A.  //.  Corinthians  (ICC). 

Burton,  E.  D.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (ICC) . 

Another  "must"  volume.  A  large  collection  of  appended  notes  is  of  prime  value 
for  Pauline  studies. 

Ramsay,  W.  M.  A  Historical  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians. 
This  important  old  book  is  being  reissued  in  Baker's  Limited  Editions.  See  also 
John  Dow's  succinct  comments  in  the  one-volume  Abingdon  Bible  Commentary. 

Barth,  Markus.  The  Broken  Wall.  Judson,  1959. 

A  provocative  treatment  of  Ephesians  with  particular  reference  to  its  themes. 

Beare,  F.  W.  Interpreter's  Bible.  Vol.  10.  Ephesians.  Introduction  and  Exe- 
gesis. 

Goodspeed,  E.  J.  The  Key  to  Ephesians.  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1956. 

Restatement   of   Goodspeed's   famous    theory,    which    affected    much    recent   NT 
literature. 

Robinson,  J.  Armitage.  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  2d  ed.  Allenson, 
1961. 
Based  on  the  Greek  text;  still  a  very  useful  book. 

Michael,  J.  H.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians  (Moff) . 

Lightfoot,  J.  B.  The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians.  Zondervan,  1957. 
Reprint  of  an  eighty-year  old  commentary  that  has  stood  up  remarkably  well. 
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Moule,  C.  F.  D.  The  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon  ( CGT ) . 

Frame,  J.  E.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians  (ICC) . 

Scott,  E.  F.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  (Mofr) . 

There  is  need  for  a  good,  new  commentary  on  these  letters. 

General  Epistles  and  Revelation 

Bruce,  F.  F.  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (NIC) . 
New  ( 1964) ;  takes  account  of  the  best  recent  scholarship. 

Bowman,  J.  W.  Hebrews,  James,  1  Peter,  2  Peter  (Lay ) . 

Reicke,  B.  The  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  J  tide  ( AB) . 

The  first  NT  volume  in  this  series;  cf.  Perspective  for  June,  1965. 

Beare,  F.  W.  The  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  2d  ed.  Macmillan,  1958. 

Defends  late  date.  With  Selwyn,  excellent  material  for  thorough  study. 

Selwyn,  E.  G.  The  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  St.  Martin's,  1958. 
Greek  text;  defends  apostolicity. 

James,  M.  R.  The  Second  Epistle  General  of  Peter  and  the  General  Epistle  of 
Jude.  Cambridge,  1912. 

Dodd,  C.  H.  The  Johannine  Epistles  (Mofr ) . 

Williams,  R.  R.  The  Letters  of  John  and  James  (CBC) . 
For  those  who  want  something  elementary. 

Bowman,  J.  W.  The  Drama  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Westminster,  1955. 
A  helpful  attempt  to  organize  and  simplify  the  Apocalypse. 

Charles,  R.  H.  Revelation  (ICC). 

Basic  two-volume  study.  Not  all  of  Charles'  positions  are  generally  accepted,  but 
he  opens  all  the  problems. 

Farrer,  A.  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  Oxford,  1964. 
The  latest  commentary;  some  conjecture. 

Gospel  Studies 

Aland,  K.  Synopsis  Quattuor  Evangeliorum.  Wurttembergische  Bibelanstalt 
(Stuttgart),  1964. 
The  acme  of  Gospel  harmonies;  includes  John. 
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Beare,  F.  W.  The  Earliest  Records  of  Jesus.  Abingdon,  1962. 

A   "companion"   to  the  harmony;   follows  the  sections   of  Huck,   and   Nelson's 
Gospel  Parallels. 

Bultmann,  R.  History  of  the  Synoptic  Tradition.  Harper  &  Row,  1963. 

Available  at  last  in  English,  this  book  sets  forth  the  critical  positions  that  have 
influenced  much  of  twentieth-century  NT  study. 

Conzelmann,  H.  The  Theology  of  St.  Luke.  Harper  &  Row,  I960. 

Dodd,  C.  H.  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Cambridge,  1963. 

Grant,  F.  C.  The  Gospels:  Their  Origin  and  Their  Growth.  Harper  &  Row, 
1957. 

Streeter,  B.  H.  The  Four  Gospels:  A  Study  of  Origins.  St.  Martin's,  1936. 
Still  a  sine  qua  non. 

Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus 

Bornkamm,  G.  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Harper  &  Row,  I960. 

Regarded  on  the  Continent  as  the  most  important  "life"  book  of  the  last  half 
century. 

Dodd,  C.  H.  The  Parables  of  the  Kingdom.  Rev.  ed.  Scribners,  1961. 
Available  from  Britain  in  paperback. 

Fuchs,  E.  Studies  of  the  Historical  Jesus.  Allenson,  1964. 
Jeremias,  J.  The  Eucharistic  Words  of  Jesus.  Blackwell,  1955. 
Jeremias,  J.  The  Parables  of  Jesus.  Rev.  ed.  Scribners,  1963. 
Jeremias,  J.  The  Problem  of  the  Historical  Jesus.  Fortress,  1964. 

Manson,  T.  W.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus.  Cambridge,  1935. 
After  thirty  years  still  basic. 

Robinson,  J.  M.  A  New  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus.  Allenson,  1959. 

From  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology.  Succinct  statement  of  the  problem  today. 

Sayers,  D.  L.  The  Man  Born  To  Be  King.  Harper,  1949. 

Twelve  radio  scripts;  not  to  be  overlooked  as  a  serious  presentation  of  "The  Life." 

Schweitzer,  A.  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus.  Macmillan,  1948. 
The  epochal  study;  now  available  in  paperback. 

Stauffer,  E.  Jesus  and  His  Story.  Knopf,  I960. 

Many  stimulating  suggestions;  good  foil  for  Bornkamm. 
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Taylor,  V.  The  Life  and  Ministry  of  Jesus.  Abingdon,  1955. 
Simple  yet  scholarly;  a  good  elementary  book. 


Pauline  Studies  and  The  Early  Church 

Beare,  F.  W.  St.  Paul  and  His  Letters.  Abingdon,  1962. 
A  popular  presentation. 

Caird,  G.  B.  The  Apostolic  Age.  Duckworth  (London)  ,1955. 

Caird,  G.  B.  Principalities  and  Powers.  Oxford,  1956. 
"A  study  in  Pauline  theology";  touches  problem  of  evil. 

Davies,  W.  D.  Paul  and  Rabbinic  Judaism.  Seabury,  1955. 

Dodd,  C.  H.  The  Apostolic  Preaching  and  Its  Developments.  Harper,  1944. 
A  small  book  which  has  had  a  big  influence. 

Filson,  F.  V.  Three  Crucial  Decades:  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  John  Knox, 
1963. 

Knox,  J.  Chapters  in  a  Life  of  Paul.  Abingdon,  1950. 

Munck,  J.  Paul  and  the  Salvation  of  Mankind.  John  Knox,  1959. 
Provocative  attack  on  an  accepted  view  of  Paul. 

Scott,  C.  A.  A.  Christianity  According  to  St.  Paul.  Cambridge,  1939. 
Excellent  study  of  Paul's  theology,  again  in  print. 


New  Testament  Theology 

The  series  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology   (SBT)   merits  high  praise;  most  of  the 
NT  monographs  are  recommended  whether  or  not  listed  here. 

Bultmann,  R.  The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  Scribners,  1955. 

Two-volume   magnum   opus   with   the   learning   and   peculiarities    of   its   author 
evident;  stimulating  and  challenging  even  if  not  always  acceptable. 

Cullmann,  O.  Christ  and  Time.  Rev.  ed.  Westminster,  1964. 
One  of  the  "must"  books. 

Cullmann,  O.  The  Christology  of  the  New  Testament.  Westminster,  1959. 

Cullmann,  O.  Immortality  of  the  Soul  or  Resurrection  of  the  Dead?  Mac- 
millan,  1958. 
"The  witness  of  the  New  Testament" — to  set  one  thinking. 
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Dodd,  C.  H.  According  to  the  Scriptures:  The  Substructure  of  New  Testament 
Theology.  Nisbet  (London),  1952. 

How  NT  theology  grew  out  of  OT  foundations. 

Filson,  F.  V.  Jesus  Christ  the  Risen  Lord.  Abingdon,  1956. 

"A  biblical  theology  based  on  the  resurrection";  simple  and  profound. 

Kasemann,  E.  Essays  on  New  Testament  Themes  (SBT) . 
For  a  view  of  "post-Bultmannian"  thought. 

Ladd,  G.  E.  Jesus  and  the  Kingdom.  Harper  &  Row,  1964. 

"The  eschatology  of  biblical  realism";  a  fine  summary  of  the  topic  today. 

Manson,  T.  W.  The  Servant-Messiah.  Cambridge,  1953. 

"A  study  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus";  well-worked  biblical  theology. 

Richardson,  A.  An  Introduction  to  the  Theology  of  the  New  Testament. 
Harper  &  Row,  1959. 
A  good  book  for  a  serious  beginner;  Anglican  in  orientation. 

Robinson,  J.  A.  T.  Jesus  and  His  Coming.  Abingdon,  1957. 

"The  emergence  of  a  doctrine";  sane,  thought-provoking  approach. 

Robinson,  J.  A.  T.  Twelve  Neiv  Testament  Studies  (SBT) . 

A  revelation  for  those  who  know  the  author  only  as  "Honest-To-God"  Woolwich. 

Stauffer,  E.  New  Testament  Theology.  Macmillan,  1955. 

Startling  presentation  of  NT  thought;  topical;  large  body  of  learned  notes;  valu- 
able on  credal  development.  (Available  in  paperback.) 

Taylor,  V.  The  'Person  of  Christ  in  New  Testament  Teaching.  St.  Martin's. 

Wilder,  A.  N.  New  Testament  Faith  for  Today.  Harper,  1955. 
Discusses  the  principal  problems  of  contemporary  NT  theology. 


Miscellaneous 

Biackman,  E.  C.  Biblical  Interpretation.  Westminster,  1959. 
A  historical  and  practical  survey  of  hermeneutics. 

Neill,  S.  The  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  1861-1961.  Oxford,  1964. 

Bartsch,  H.  W.,  ed.  Kerygma  and  Myth. 

S.RC.K.  has  published  three  volumes  of  R.  H.  Fuller's  translation  of  this  famous 
"theological  debate."  Vol.  1,  with  Bultmann's  original  essay,  "The  New  Testa- 
ment and  Mythology,"  is  available  in  a  Harper  Torchbook. 
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Bultmann,  R.  Jesus  Christ  and  Mythology.  Scribners,  1958. 
This  recent  statement  is  available  in  paperback. 

Throckmorton,  B.  H.,  Jr.  The  New  Testament  and  Mythology.  Westminster, 
1959. 

Grant,  R.  M.,  with  Freedman,  D.  N.  The  Secret  Sayings  of  Jesus.  Doubleday, 
I960. 

Good  introduction  to  the  gnostic  perversion  of  the  Gospel,  particularly  the  "Gos- 
pel According  to  Thomas";  available  in  paperback. 

Van  Unnik,  W.  C.  Newly  Discovered  Gnostic  Writings  (SBT) . 
Good  introduction  to  the  Nag  Hammadi  literature. 

Hennecke,  E.  New  Testament  Apocrypha.  Edited  by  W.  Schneemelcher,  Eng- 
lish translation  by  R.  McL.  Wilson.  2  volumes.  Westminster,  1963, 
1966. 
Supersedes  James'  older  ed.  Essential  for  study  of  the  canon,  early  doctrine,  etc. 

Rowley,  H.  H.  The  Relevance  of  Apocalyptic.  Rev.  ed.  Association,  1964. 
"A  study  of  Jewish  and  Christian  Apocalypses  from  Daniel  to  the  Revelation"; 
a  book  which  perhaps  belongs  in  several  other  categories. 

— /.  A.  Walt  her,  D.R.A.  Hare,  and  Staff. 


History  and  Theology 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIAEVAL  CHURCH 

General  History 

A  general  history  of  the  Christian  Church  from  Pentecost  to  the  present 
is  difficult  to  write  and  generally  tedious  to  read.  The  broad  panorama  of 
personalities,  practices,  dogma,  geographical  expansion,  and  varying  Christian 
sub-cultures  almost  preclude  a  single  point  of  focus.  A  generation  ago  the 
great  five-volume  set  of  Philip  Schaff  was  a  standard  text  on  reserve  shelves 
of  seminaries  or  in  ministerial  libraries.  Today  the  standard  text  is  Williston 
Walker's  A  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  revised  by  Cyril  C.  Richardson, 
Wilhelm  Pauck,  and  Robert  T.  Handy  (Scribner's,  1959).  It  is  a  marvel  of 
condensation  with  a  clean,  clear  narrative  line.  Cyril  Richardson's  own  The 
Church  Through  the  Centuries  (Scribner's,  1938)  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  forms  of  the  concept  of  the  Church  in  its  march  across  the  years.  A  His- 
tory of  Christianity  by  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette  (Harper,  1953)  is  a  majestic 
tapestry  of  broad  design.  Two  small  volumes  of  general  history  are  Martin  E. 
Marty's  A  Short  History  of  Christianity  (Meridian,  1959)  and  Winthrop  S. 
Hudson's  The  Story  of  the  Christian  Church  (Harper,  1958).  They  pare  his- 
tory to  the  very  bone,  but  do  not  kill  its  life  and  organic  form. 


The  Ancient  Church 

The  classic  texts  for  the  ancient  Church  are  still  Louis  Duchesne,  The 
Early  History  of  the  Christian  Church  (Longmans,  Green,  1925)  three  vol- 
umes; Hans  Lietzmann's  four  volumes,  A  History  of  the  Early  Church  (Scrib- 
ner's, 1950-52);  and  B.  J.  Kidd,  A  History  of  the  Church  to  461  AD.  (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon  Press,  1922).  Jean  Danielou,  the  eminent  French  Roman 
Catholic  scholar,  and  Henri  Marrou  have  just  published  The  First  Six  Hun- 
dred Years  (McGraw-Hill,  1964)  which  brings  into  focus  much  of  the  recent 
researches  in  Jewish  Christianity  and  Gnosticism. 

An  indispensable  aid  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  Church  is  the  Atlas  of 
the  Early  Christian  World  by  F.  van  der  Meer  and  Christine  Mohrmann,  tr. 
and  ed.  by  Mary  F.  Hedlund  and  H.  H.  Rowley  (Nelson,  1958).  It  contains  a 
collection  of  magnificent  photographs  of  Christian  art,  architecture,  and 
archaeology  and  amazingly  detailed  maps  of  the  expansion  of  the  early  Church 
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and  its  cultural  development.  D.  Talbot  Rice's  The  Beginnings  of  Christian 
Art  (Abingdon,  1957)  reveals  aspects  of  Christian  life  that  histories  of  doctrine 
and  practice  often  omit.  A  general  reference  work  which  lays  special  emphasis 
on  the  ancient  Church  is  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church,  ed. 
by  F.  L.  Cross  (Oxford  University  Press,  1957).  For  the  literature  of  the 
church  fathers  from  the  Apostolic  age  to  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages 
one  of  the  great  publications  of  the  mid-twentieth  century  is  Johannes  Quas- 
ten's  Patrology  (The  Newman  Press,  1950-  ).  It  will  discuss  every  writer  of 
the  Latin,  the  Greek,  and  the  Syriac  churches,  from  Clement  of  Rome  to 
Gregory  the  Great  and  John  of  Damascus,  giving  excerpts  from  their  writings 
and  digests  of  their  theology,  and  appending  exhaustive  bibliographies.  It  is 
not  yet  complete.  A  manual  which  is  complete,  but  less  fulsome  is  Berthold 
Altaner,  Patrology,  translated  by  Hilda  C.  Graef  (Herder  and  Herder,  I960). 

Anthologies  of  ancient  Christian  literature  to  be  read  parallel  to  the 
major  histories  are  Anne  Fremantle's  A  Treasury  of  Early  Christianity  (Men- 
tor Book,  I960),  Henry  Bettenson's  Documents  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Oxford  University  Press,  1956),  Joseph  Cullen  Ayer's  A  Sourcebook  for 
Ancient  Church  History  (Scribner's,  1913),  Ray  C.  Petry's  A  History  of 
Christianity;  Readings  in  the  History  of  the  Early  and  Medieval  Church 
(Prentice-Hall,  1962). 

Much  of  the  wealth  of  patristic  literature  is  available  in  the  fresh  Eng- 
lish translations  of  The  Fathers  of  the  Church:  A  New  Translation,  published 
by  Roy  J.  Deferrari  (The  Catholic  University  of  America  Press,  1947),  and 
of  Ancient  Christian  Writers:  The  Works  of  the  Fathers  in  Translation, 
edited  by  Johannes  Quasten  and  Joseph  C  Plumpe  (The  Newman  Press, 
1946).  The  Library  of  Christian  Classics  (Westminster  Press,  1953)  contains 
eight  volumes  of  early  Christian  writings,  introduced  and  translated  by  rec- 
ognized scholars  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  excellent  studies  of  the  culture  and  intel- 
lectual achievements  of  the  Church  of  the  early  centuries.  Outstanding  among 
these  are  Charles  N.  Cochrane,  Christianity  and  Classical  Culture:  A  Study  of 
Thought  and  Action  from  Augustus  to  Augustine,  revised  and  corrected  (Ox- 
ford University  Press,  1957);  Werner  Jaeger,  Early  Christianity  and  Greek 
Paideia  (Harvard  University  Press,  1961);  Gerhart  B.  Ladner,  The  Idea  of 
Reform,  Its  Impact  on  Christian  Thought  and  Action  in  the  Age  of  the 
Fathers  (Harvard  University  Press,  1959);  Martin  Werner,  The  Formation  of 
Christian  Doctrine;  An  Historical  Study  of  Its  Problem  (Harper,  1957); 
Henry  E.  W.  Turner,  The  Pattern  of  Christian  Truth,  A  Study  in  the  Rela- 
tions Between  Orthodoxy  and  Heresy  in  the  Early  Church  (Mowbray,  1954). 
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Middle  Ages 

The  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  West  is  well  presented  by  Mar- 
garet Deansley  in  A  History  of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  590-1500  (Methuen, 
1947).  Christopher  Dawson  has  contributed  fascinating  essays  in  his  various 
volumes:  Medieval  Essays  (Sheed  &  Ward,  1953),  and  Religion  and  the  Rise 
of  Western  Culture  (Sheed  &  Ward,  1950). 

Special  Topics 

Byzantium  and  Eastern  Christianity  are  enjoying  a  resurgence  of  interest 
in  the  West.  Nicholas  Zernov  of  Oxford  has  written  Eastern  Christendom 
(Putnam,  1961)  and  Orthodox  Encounter  (James  Clarke,  1961),  to  present 
his  tradition  to  English  speaking  Christendom.  Timothy  Ware,  a  young  con- 
vert, has  written  a  beautiful  account  in  The  Orthodox  Church  (Penguin 
Books,  1963).  These  works  cover  history,  theology,  practice  and  missionary 
expansion.  A  more  recent  study  of  the  eastern  church  is  Alexander  Schme- 
mann,  The  Historical  Road  to  Eastern  Orthodoxy  (Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston, 
1963). 

Three  major  studies  cover  Christian  worship  in  the  ancient  Church: 
Louis  Duchesne,  Christian  Worship,  Its  Origin  and  Evolution  (SPCK,  1919); 
Gregory  Dix,  The  Shape  of  the  Liturgy  (Dacre  Press,  1945);  and  J.  H. 
Srawley,  The  Early  History  of  the  Liturgy  (Cambridge  University  Press, 
1947).  One  of  the  most  provocative  studies  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 
is  Hans  Lietzmann's  Mass  and  Lord's  Supper:  A  Study  in  the  History  of  the 
Liturgy  (E.J.  Brill,  1953). 

Monasticism  continues  to  hold  the  interest  of  church  historians.  The 
Sayings  of  the  Desert  Fathers  are  presented  in  Helen  Waddell's  The  Desert 
Fathers  (Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  1954),  and  in  Owen  Chadwick's  West- 
ern Asceticism,  Library  of  Christian  Classics,  Vol.  XII  (Westminster  Press, 
1958). 

— Frank  Dixon  McCloy. 

HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINE 
Tools 

Although  it  may  sound  pedantic,  an  atlas  is  an  indispensable  tool  for  the 
study  of  the  theology  of  the  fathers  of  the  church.  For  the  general  period  of 
the  history  of  the  church  any  of  the  numerous  historical  atlases  will  be  found 
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helpful,  e.g.,  the  inexpensive  Hammond's  Historical  Atlas  (C.  S.  Hammond 
&  Co.,  I960).  But  for  the  period  of  the  early  church  the  Atlas  of  the  Early 
Christian  World  by  F.  van  der  Meer  and  Christine  Mohrmann  (Thomas  Nel- 
son and  Sons,  1959)  is  unsurpassed.  Penguin  Books  has  produced  a  fairly  use- 
ful but  not  always  accurate  atlas,  The  Penguin  Atlas  of  Medieval  History  by 
Colin  McEvedy  (Penguin  Books,  1961). 

At  least  a  small  Greek-English  and  a  Latin-English  dictionary  will  be 
necessary  for  the  study  of  early  church  theology,  even  for  those  students  who 
have  little  or  no  Latin.  Any  dictionary  will  serve;  it  is  only  the  specialist  who 
is  interested  in  the  development  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  later  periods. 

Surveys 

For  general  orientation  in  the  field  of  history  of  doctrine  we  distinguish 
three  types  of  survey  tools: 

a)  encyclopedias 

b)  patrologies 

d )  books  on  "history  of  doctrine" 
They  should  be  used  in  this  sequence:  encyclopedias  for  the  first  acquaintance 
with  a  church  father  or  with  a  concept,  patrologies  for  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  what  a  certain  theologian  has  produced  (and  for  becoming  aware  of 
the  secondary  literature  listed  in  the  bibliographies),  and  finally  the  books  on 
history  of  doctrine  for  learning  from  one  ( ! )  author's  view  the  development 
and  interrelation  of  the  concept (s)  in  question.  A  helpful  encyclopedia  is  the 
Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church,  ed.  F.  L.  Cross  (Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  1958)  which  is  sometimes  humorously  called  "The  Anglican  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Christian  Church."  Patrologies  are  a  specialty  of  scholars  in 
the  patristic  field,  in  fact  a  Roman  Catholic  specialty  (theology  centers  around 
the  fathers,  therefore  "patrology" ) .  For  the  medieval  and  Reformation  periods 
we  do  not  possess  tools  of  this  kind.  The  most  recent  patrologies  with  up-to- 
date  bibliographies  are: 

Johannes  Quasten,  Patrology  (Newman  Press,  1950-60),  Vols.  MIL  Vol.  IV 
will  appear  shortly  after  Prof.  Quasten  has  been  relieved  of  his  work 
in  connection  with  Vatican  II  (it  will  be  on  early  Western  theology, 
including  Augustine ) .  This  is  a  scholarly  and  very  dependable  work, 
quite  expensive. 
Berthold  Altaner,  Patrology  (Herder  and  Herder,  I960)  a  one- volume  work 
which  will  serve  the  purposes  of  those  who  desire  general  orientation 
in  the  field  of  patristics.  Remember:  patrologies  are  merely  something 
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like  an  "inventory"  that  tells  us  who  wrote  what  in  the  times  of  the 
early  church,  and  who  wrote  about  the  fathers. 
The  books  on  "history  of  doctrine"  go  beyond  this:  they  draw  the  lines 
from  one  father  to  another,  make  connections  across  East  and  West,  and 
through  the  centuries;  these  books  evaluate  the  theological  development.  We 
are  at  present  not  in  possession  of  a  modern  book  on  history  of  doctrine  (or 
dogma)  in  the  English  language.  Books  on  "church  history"  may  help,  but 
they  are  often  a  poor  substitute.  The  modern  theologian  would  perhaps  best 
avoid  the  old  textbooks  by  A.  C.  McGiffert  and  by  J.  F.  Bethune-Baker.  Of 
the  older  works,  Adolf  von  Harnack's  History  of  Dogma  (paperback,  Dover), 
however,  is  so  powerful  that  it  cannot  be  bypassed. 

Also  helpful  are: 
J.  L.  Neve,  A  History  of  Christian  Thought,  Vol.  I  (through  the  Council  of 
Trent),  and  Vol.  II  (ed.  by  O.  W.  Heick,  leading  up  to  the  present), 
(Muhlenberg  Press,  1946),  a  Lutheran  work  with  some  weak  spots, 
but  useful  as  a  survey. 
J.  N.  D.  Kelly,  Early  Christian  Doctrines  (London:  Adam  and  Charles  Black, 
1958),  rich  in  material,  not  easy  to  read,  not  always  taking  into  ac- 
count modern  scholarship,  structured  more  around  themes  than  his- 
torical periods. 
Hans  von  Campenhausen,  The  Fathers   of  the  Greek   Church    (Pantheon, 
1959),  and  Men  Who  Shaped  the  Western  Church  (Harper  &  Row, 
1965),  a  translation  of  modern  (German)  paperbacks  by  one  of  the 
leading  scholars  in  patristics,  written  for  laymen  but  extremely  useful 
for  theologians  too. 
Treatments  of  specific  fathers  of  doctrines  cannot  be  counted.  A  bibli- 
ography of  a  few  titles  out  of  an  ocean  of  material  would  be  quite  meaning- 
less. (A  recent  bibliography  of  works  about  Augustine  alone  lists  over  a  hun- 
dred pages  of  titles,  and  it  gets  worse  when  one  counts  the  titles  of  works  on 
Reformation  theology! )  For  practical  purposes  one  should  advise  the  modern 
minister  to  look  for  references  to  useful  secondary  literature  in  the  introduc- 
tions to  the  various  translations  and  editions  of  the 

Sources  and  Texts 

Of  the  translations  the  LCC  (Library  of  Christian  Classics,  Westminster 
Press)  is  perhaps  most  helpful.  The  modern  minister  should  try  to  buy  as 
many  of  the  volumes  as  possible,  at  least  he  should  be  invited  to  prefer  them 
over  secondary  literature.  The  translations  are  reliable;  the  selection  of  texts, 
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however,  is  in  some  cases  problematical — which  is  almost  unavoidable.  The 
introductions  are  very  helpful  and  can  well  serve  as  a  substitute  for  much 
secondary  literature. 

Some  paperbacks  provide  good  translations  of  works  of  individual 
fathers  and  later  theologians,  e.g.,  Augustine,  Anselm,  Thomas,  Luther, 
Schleiermacher.  Some  of  these  editions,  however,  are  to  be  used  with  care; 
they  may  be  reprints  of  outdated  translations. 

The  older,  well-known  series  Ante  Nicene  Fathers  (ANF)  and  Post 
Nicene  Fathers  ( PNF )  are  again  available  in  reprint  ( Eerdmans ) .  They  are 
quite  expensive,  not  always  reliable,  with  completely  outdated  introductions 
and  footnotes;  but  they  have  helpful  indices  (especially  of  the  biblical  pas- 
sages used  by  the  fathers ) .  Their  advantage  over  the  LCC  is,  of  course,  their 
relative  completeness.  For  the  reader  who  depends  on  English  translation  I 
would  recommend  a  combination  of  LCC  and  individual  editions,  paperbacks, 
etc. 

The  best  known  series  of  editions  of  the  original  texts  are: 
J.  P.  Migne,  Patrologiae  cursus  completus,  Latin  and  Greek  (Paris  1844ff), 

(PG  =  series  Graeca,  Vols.  1-161,  PL  =  series  Latina,  Vols.  1-221); 

to  this  has  been  added  recently  Supplementum    (ed.  A.  Hamman, 

1958ff). 
CSEL  =  Corpus  scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum  Latinorum  (1866ff). 
CC  =  Corpus  Christianorum  (1953rT). 
Mansi  =  J.  D.  Mansi,  Sacrorum  conciliorum  nova  et  amplissima  collectio 

(vols.  1-53,  1901ff). 
CConf  =  Corpus  Confessionum  (a  critical  edition  of  confessional  statements 

and  books). 
CR  =  Corpus  Reformatorum  (last  century's  attempted  complete  edition  of 

the  works  of  Melanchthon,  Calvin,  Zwingli) . 
Denz  =  Henr.  Denzinger,  Fnchiridion  Symbolorum  (constantly  revised  offi- 
cial collection  of  the  papal  decrees ) . 
These  Greek  and  Latin  (and  partly  French  for  Calvin)  texts  are  found 
in  almost  any  good  seminary  library.  At  least  one  of  last  century's  Luther  edi- 
tions can  also  be  consulted  there:  EA  =  Erlanger  Ausgabe,  WA  =  Weimar er 
Ausgabe.  A  new  English  translation  of  Luther's  work  is  in  the  process  of  pub- 
lication, ed.  by  J.  Pelikan.  I  mention  these  monumental  editions  in  order  to 
make  the  reader  of  this  bibliography  aware  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 
original  texts,  a  fact  which  is  sometimes  not  recognized  by  those  who  merely 
work  on  the  basis  of  new  selections  and  handy  paperbacks. 

— Dietrich  Ritschl. 
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REFORMATION  AND  MODERN  CHURCH  HISTORY 

General  Works 

Scholarly  English  works  spanning  the  Reformation  to  the  present  are 
scarce.  J.  H.  Nichols'  History  of  Christianity.  1650-1950  (Ronald,  1956) 
starts  after  the  Reformation  and  is  now  a  decade  and  a  half  out  of  date,  but 
it  remains  the  best  we  have.  Seminary  students  find  it  rather  difficult  in 
comparison  with  the  relevant  sections  of  revised  Walker  (1959).  E.  E. 
Cairns'  general  work,  Christianity  through  the  Centuries  (Zondervan,  1954) 
is  more  textbookish  in  its  structure  and  has  the  additional  value  of  informing 
its  readers  of  Bible  School  movements,  faith  missions,  and  independent 
councils  which  tend  to  be  ignored  by  the  more  mainline  texts.  C.  Manschreck 
has  combined  well  the  documents  with  an  outline  of  the  history  which  he 
illustrates  better  than  he  expounds  (A  History  of  Christianity  .  .  .  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Present  (Prentice-Hall,  1964).  The  history  of  modern 
missions  is  voluminously  and  interestingly  covered  in  the  last  five  volumes 
of  K.  S.  Latourette's  History  of  the  Expansion  of  Christianity  (Harper,  1937- 
44).  R.  H.  Glover's  Progress  of  World-wide  Missions,  a  book  which  stirs 
students  more  than  any  historical  reading  which  this  professor  has  ever 
assigned,  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  by  Harper  in  I960.  J.  C.  Thiessen's 
A  Survey  of  World  Missions  (second  ed.,  Inter-Varsity  Press,  1956)  is  the 
up-to-date  one-volume  encyclopedia-like  coverage  of  the  data.  The  most 
comprehensive,  bibliographical  source  of  literature  on  all  phases  of  Church 
History  in  all  languages  is  the  Revue  d'Histoire  Ecclisiastique  (periodical). 

Reformation 

The  most  scholarly  periodical  on  this  period,  the  German  Archiv  fur 
Reformations geschichte,  now  has  some  English  and  American  editors,  some 
articles  in  English,  and  summaries  in  English  of  the  German  articles.  Roland 
Bainton  remains  perhaps  the  most  significant  Reformation  scholar  writing  in 
English.  His  style  and  woodcuts  makes  his  Here  I  Stand  (Abingdon,  1950; 
now  in  paperback),  Sixteenth  Century  Reformation  (Beacon,  1952;  now  in 
paperback)  and  Studies  on  the  Reformation  (Beacon,  1963)  as  interest- 
ing as  they  are  informative.  He  leans  somewhat  to  the  left  of  Reforma- 
tion stance.  W.  C.  Robinson's  The  Reformation:  A  Rediscovery  of  Grace 
(Eerdmans,  1962)  is  strong  where  Bainton  is  weak  and  weak  where  Bainton 
is  strong;  in  other  words,  a  rather  pedestrian  but  much  sounder  presentation 
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of  the  heart  of  the  Refomation.  H.  J.  Grimm's  The  Reformation  Era  1500- 
1650  (New  York,  1954)  as  well  as  E.  H.  Harbison,  Age  of  Reformation 
(Ithaca,  1955)  are  popular  college  texts  probably  because  they  are  more 
knowledgeable  about  the  events  than  about  what  the  events  were  about. 
Henrich  Bornkamm's  Heart  of  the  Reformation  Faith  (Harper,  1965)  is  a 
superb  illustration  of  how  a  learned  scholar  sees  the  Reformation  through 
Barth-colored  glasses. 

Of  the  writing  of  books  on  Luther  there  shall  be  no  end,  and  many  of 
them  are  great.  If  I  had  but  one  to  recommend  among  the  relatively  recent, 
I  suppose  it  would  have  to  be  E.  G.  Schwiebert's  well-documented,  well- 
illustrated,  well-thought-out  and  well-argued  Luther  and  His  Times  (Con- 
cordia, 1950). 

Calvin  wrote  a  great  many  books  but  even  more  have  been  written  about 
him.  While  nothing  has  yet  challenged  the  definitive  status  of  Emile  Dou- 
mergue's  7-volume,  still  untranslated,  La  Vie  de  Calvin  (Lausanne,  1899)  the 
recent  work  by  another  Frenchman,  F.  Wendel,  Calvin:  Origins  and  Develop- 
ment of  His  Religious  Thought  (Harper  &  Row,  1963)  is  a  rather  happy 
combination  of  essential  biography  with  essential  theology  stated  briefly  so 
that  while  the  trees  are  there  one  can  still  see  the  forest.  B.  B.  Warfield 
(Calvin  and  Calvinism,  Oxford,  1931)  remains  the  finest  twentieth-century 
expositor,  far  better  than  the  scholarly  and  widely-hailed  W.  Niesel  (The 
Theology  of  Calvin,  Westminster,  1956).  Among  numerous  works  on  the  left 
wing  of  the  Reformation,  George  H.  Williams'  The  Radical  Reformation 
(Westminster,  1962)  is  outstanding. 

Roman  Catholic  History 

A.  Fliche  and  V.  Martin  have  edited  a  multi-volumed  Roman  Catholic 
Church  history  of  great  competence.  Many  of  these  volumes  have  been  trans- 
lated and  are  becoming  a  standard.  H.  Jedin's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
two  volumes  ( Herder  1957-  )  has  been  translated  and  is  invaluable.  Schroeder, 
Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Cotmcil  of  Trent  (Herder,  I960)  provides  a 
Latin  and  English  text  of  this,  the  most  significant  Roman  Council,  theologi- 
cally speaking.  The  most  comprehensive  work  of  H.  J.  D.  Denziger,  Enchri- 
dion  Symbolorum  (edition  31,  Freiburg,  I960)  lists  chronologically  and 
classifies  topically  all  the  deliverances  of  popes  and  councils  accepted  by 
Romanists  as  authoritative.  It  has  had  an  English  translation  which  is  not 
regarded  by  the  authorities  as  satisfactory  and  has  been  removed  from  the 
market  so  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  see  even  in  libraries.  (Our  Barbour 
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Library  has  a  copy  of  this  precious,  if  defective,  translation).  No  acceptable 
English  translation  has  yet  appeared  although  we  have  been  anticipating  one 
for  years.  For  practical  purposes,  the  English  reader  must  use  The  Church 
Teaches  which  is  the  work  of  four  scholars  based  on  Denziger.  The  history  of 
Roman  doctrine  in  the  modern  period  is  rarely  treated,  almost  the  only  work 
in  English  being  B.  Otten's,  A  Manual  of  the  History  of  Dogmas  (two  vol- 
umes, Herder,  1917-18).  Martin  Grabmann's  Die  Geschichte  der  katholischen 
Theologie  .  .  .  (Darmstadt,  1961)  unfortunately  remains  untranslated. 
Twentieth-century  Catholicism  is  dealt  with  in  Professor  Smith's  lists  follow- 
ing. 

Eastern  Orthodoxy 

The  ecumenical  movement  has  brought  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches 
in  closer  contact  and  this  has,  of  course,  had  its  literary  by-products.  T.  Ware 
has  a  useful  paperback  The  Orthodox  Church  (Baltimore,  1963).  Heavier 
work  has  been  done  by  Ernst  Benz  of  Marburg  {The  Eastern  Church;  Its 
Thought  and  Life,  Chicago,  1963).  G.  Florovsky  is  an  Orthodox  professor  at 
Harvard  Divinity  School  who  has  edited  La  Sainte  Eglise  Universale  (Neu- 
chatel,  1948).  So  far  as  we  know  the  best  statement  in  English  of  Eastern 
theology  is  still  F.  S.  B.  Gavin,  Some  Aspects  of  Contemporary  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Thought  (Macmillan,  1923). 

Age  of  Orthodoxy  (Protestant) 

H.  Heppe's  Reformed  Dogmatics  is  still  the  only  work  on  seventeenth- 
century  Reformed  doctrine  based  directly  on  the  sources  (continental)  and 
available  in  English.  Until  recently  it  lacked  any  historical  orientation;  but  E. 
Bizer,  of  Bonn  University,  has  remedied  this  deficiency  with  an  eighty-page 
introduction  which  has  not  yet  been  translated,  although  separately  published. 
A  new  edition  of  Heppe  is  reportedly  being  planned  for  next  year.  Meanwhile 
the  English  speaking  student  is  dependent  almost  entirely  on  the  Latin,  Ger- 
man, Dutch,  and  French  works.  Individual  personalities  have  had  some 
biographical  treatment,  more  or  less  adequate:  Voetius,  for  example,  but  it  is 
in  Dutch;  Ames,  also,  but  it  is  in  German;  Turretin,  but  it  is  in  French.  Pitts- 
burgh Theological  Seminary  has  rendered  the  American  student  some  relief 
by  having  some  600  pages  of  the  100-year-old  English  translation  of  Turre- 
tin's  Latin  Theological  Institutes  mimeographed.  They  sell,  below  cost,  for 
five  dollars.  The  studies  of  the  Confessions,  such  as  Westminster,  are  throwing 
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much  more  light  on  the  post-Reformation  churches.  To  mention  but  two 
recent  works:  T.  Torrance,  The  School  of  Faith  (Harper,  1959),  whose  work 
we  appreciate  but  whose  evaluation  of  Westminster  we  deplore,  and  Editor 
John  Leith's  589  pages  of  Creeds  of  the  Churches  (Anchor,  1963),  a  bargain 
at  $1.95.  P.  Schaff's  three  volume  Creeds  of  Christendom  (Harper,  1877)  is 
still  far  and  away  the  most  important  English  work  in  this  field.  Meanwhile 
the  Lutherans  have  been  much  more  active  in  their  era  of  orthodoxy  than 
have  the  Reformed. 

Puritanism 

While  the  social  and  political  effects  of  this  movement  continue  to 
absorb  the  secular  historians  to  the  general  neglect  of  the  religious  heart  of 
Puritanism,  significant  studies  have  been  made  in  its  theology  also.  W.  Hal- 
ler's  popular  and  learned  Rise  of  Puritanism  (Harper,  1957)  has  reached  the 
paperback  stage  deservedly  although  there  are  some  positions  of  Puritan 
theology,  such  as  predestination,  which  that  writer  simply  does  not  under- 
stand. The  same  excellence  and  weakness  characterize  the  works  of  the  late 
Perry  Miller  of  Harvard.  It  is  recognized  that  his  studies  on  the  Puritans 
(New  England  Mind;  from  Colony  to  Province,  Harvard,  1954;  New  Eng- 
land Mind;  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Cambridge,  1953;  and  American  Puri- 
tans, New  York,  1956)  did  more  toward  creating  interest  in  the  Puritans  and 
counteracting  the  debunking  rage  than  the  writing  of  the  church  historians 
themselves;  still,  in  some  respects  they  are  the  source  of  wide-spread  con- 
temporary misunderstanding  even  among  scholars.  A  sound  critique  of  Mil- 
ler's overall  perspective  may  be  found  in  Professor  Cherry's  article  (Church 
History,  September,  1965)  "The  Puritan  Notion  of  the  Covenant  in  Jonathan 
Edwards'  Doctrine  of  Faith."  James  Packer's  The  Refining  Eire  (The  Puritan 
Revival)  reportedly  is  soon  to  be  published.  It  ought  to  be  good  because  Pack- 
er is  not  only  one  of  the  finest  theologians  living  today,  a  specialist  in  Richard 
Baxter  and  Puritanism,  but  also  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  puritan  himself. 
Bronkema's  Essence  of  Puritanism  and  P.  J.  Dejong's  The  Covenant  Idea  in 
New  England  Theology,  1620-1847  (Eerdmans,  1945)  are  works  of  men  who 
not  only  know  some  Puritan  history  but  also  Calvinistic  theology. 

Pietism 

We  still  have  no  adequate  comprehensive  history  of  this  significant 
movement  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  A.  Ritschl's  Geschichte 
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des  Pietismus  has  not  yet  been  translated,  but  in  any  case  it  is  a  hundred  years 
old  and  was  not  a  comprehensive  history  when  published.  For  a  couple  of 
centuries  we  have  waited  for  the  publication  of  an  English  translation  of  the 
magna  charta  of  pietism,  Spener's  Pia  Desideria,  which  the  Fortress  Press 
brought  out  in  1964.  Scholarly  studies  of  various  principals  of  the  pietistic 
movement  such  as  John  Wesley  (M.  Schmidt's  John  Wesley;  a  theological 
biography,  Abingdon,  1962)  and  Jonathan  Edwards  (O.  Winslow's  Pulitzer 
Prize  book,  Jonathan  Edwards,  1703-1738,  Macmillan,  1940;  and  P.  Miller's 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Sloane,  1949)  have  been  made  and  are  continuing  apace. 
A  definitive  edition  of  the  Works  of  Jonathan  Edwards  by  Yale  Press  is  in 
progress  with  the  third  volume  soon  to  appear.  The  Great  Awakening  has 
had  a  capable  recent  study  by  E.  Gaustad  (Harper,  1957) . 

Enlightenment 

Although  the  Enlightenment  is  most  often  associated  with  Germany,  it 
began  in  England  with  deism.  Until  John  Orr's  English  Deism.  Its  Roots  and 
Its  Fruits  (Eerdmans,  1934)  the  most  important  work  on  this  English  move- 
ment had  been  done  by  Germans.  D.  F.  Schleiermacher,  who  forged  a  theology 
that  bypassed  the  sceptical  positions  of  the  Enlightenment,  is  still  being 
studied  as  a  new  German  edition  of  his  most  important  work,  Der  Christliche 
Glaube  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  I960)  and  an  important  study  by  H.  R.  Niebuhr 
{Schleiermacher  on  Christ  and  Religion;  a  New  Introduction,  Scribner's, 
1964)  show.  E.  Cassirer  is  an  important  philosopher  who  turned  his  attention 
to  his  intellectual  ancestry  in  the  Enlightenment  {The  Philosophy  of  the  En- 
lightenment, Beacon,  195 1 ) . 

Sects 

The  fourth  edition  of  F.  Mead's  Handbook  of  Denominations  in  the 
United  States  (Abingdon,  1965)  has  just  appeared.  Horton  Davies's  Chal- 
lenge of  the  Sects  (Westminster,  1961)  is  in  paperback.  J.  Van  Baalen's 
Chaos  of  the  Cults  (Eerdmans,  1956)  remains  a  best  seller.  Walter  Martin's 
writings  are  empirically  oriented  and  conservative  {The  Rise  of  the  Cults, 
Zondervan,  1955).  J.  O.  Sanders  and  J.  S.  Wright,  Some  Modern  Religions 
(Intervarsity  Fellowship,  1963)  has  gone  through  four  editions.  E.  Clark's 
The  Small  Sects  in  America  (rev.  ed.,  Abingdon,  1949)  has  appeared  in 
paperback.  In  addition  to  these,  many  excellent  monographs  on  particular 
groups,  such  as  the  writing  of  Schell  on  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  have  added 
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to  our  familiarity  with  the  sects.  There  are  two  very  important  general  works 
in  German  of  which  all  interested  in  this  subject  should  be  aware  (both  of 
them  may  be  seen  in  our  library) :  J.  Griindler,  Lexikon  der  christlichen  Kit- 
chen und  Sekten  (2  vols.,  Herder,  1961)  and  K.  Hutten,  Seher,  Grubler, 
Enthusiasten;  Sekten  und  religiose  Sondergemeinschaften  der  Gegenwart 
(Stuttgart,  1962). 

— John  H.  Gerstner. 

AMERICAN  CHURCH  HISTORY  AND  PROBLEMS 

General 

In  order  to  approach  the  American  scene  in  the  broadest  perspective, 
read  James  Hastings  Nichols'  History  of  Christianity  1650-1950:  Seculariza- 
tion of  the  West  (Ronald  Press,  1956).  Professor  Nichols,  now  at  Princeton 
Seminary,  moves  from  the  European  scene  to  the  American  and  comes  right 
down  to  mid-century.  The  obsolete  American  Church  History  Series  has  now 
yielded  to  several  new  denominational  histories,  mentioned  below.  The  most 
recent  and  comprehensive  single  volume  work  is  that  of  Clifton  Olmstead, 
a  Presbyterian  professor  who  died  very  recently  while  still  quite  young: 
History  of  Religion  in  the  United  States  (Prentice-Hall,  I960).  His  paper- 
back reduction  of  this,  Religion  in  America,  Vast  and  Present  (Prentice-Hall, 
1961)  is  very  useful  for  lay  study.  Even  church  history  can  be  segregated,  but 
it  has  yielded  some  good  books!  C.  G.  Woodson,  The  History  of  the  Negro 
Church  (Associated  Publishers,  1945)  and  the  work  of  Ruby  Johnson,  The 
Development  of  Negro  Religion  (Philosophical  Library,  1954).  Valuable 
survey  information,  concise  and  fully  summarized  in  graphs,  is  contained  in 
Edwin  Scott  Gaustad,  Historical  Atlas  of  Religion  in  America  (Harper  & 
Row,  1962).  For  up-to-date  statistics,  the  annual  volume  published  by  the 
National  Council,  The  Yearbook  of  American  Churches,  is  a  constant  friend. 
An  exciting  collection  of  documents  with  lucid  interpretations  and  introduc- 
tions to  the  main  periods  of  American  church  history  is  American  Christian- 
ity, an  Historical  Interpretation  with  Representative  Documents,  edited  by 
H.  Shelton  Smith,  Robert  Handy,  Lefferts  A.  Loetscher,  2  vols.  (Scribner's, 
I960  and  1963).  This  is  a  "must"  for  a  church  library  or  a  pastor  with  a 
special  concern  for  the  history  of  the  church  in  his  own  land.  A  recent  secular 
history  grasps  the  role  of  the  church  very  well:  Richard  Hofstadter's  Anti- 
Intelle dualism  in  American  Life  (Knopf,  1964).  Similar  is  Henry  Steele 
Commager's  The  American  Mind  (Yale,  1950,  paperback),  a  comprehensive 
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study  that  relates  religion  to  culture.  We  still  find  H.  Richard  Niebuhr's 
Social  Sources  of  Denominationalism  (Holt,  1929)  and  The  Kingdom  of 
God  in  America  (Willett,  Clark,  1937)  exciting  in  their  suggestiveness.  In 
conclusion,  here  is  the  big  one,  for  church  libraries,  with  all  the  bibliography 
anyone  could  wish:  Religion  in  American  Life,  ed.  James  W.  Smith  and  A. 
Leland  Jamison,  4  vols.  (Princeton  University,  1961-     ) . 

Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century 

Jarvis  Cotton,  our  late  colleague  in  Western  Seminary,  reminded  us  eight 
years  ago  of  his  namesake  author,  Cotton  Mather,  who  wrote  Magnalia  Amer- 
icana. There  is  no  better  way  to  taste  the  mood  of  Puritanism  in  the  waning 
of  its  greatness.  Professor  Perry  Miller's  writings  rehabilitated  the  Puritans,  so 
prejudicially  judged  by  such  authors  as  Vernon  Parrington.  Miller's  books, 
mentioned  above  by  Professor  Gerstner,  reoriented  the  modern  understanding. 
He  wrote  others  on  important  subjects  such  as  Roger  Williams  (Bobbs- 
Merrill,  1953),  Jonathan  Edivards  (Sloane,  1949),  and  Orthodoxy  in  Massa- 
chusetts (Beacon,  1959). 

C.  I.  Foster,  in  An  Errand  of  Mercy,  the  Evangelical  United  Front,  1 790- 
1837  (University  of  North  Carolina,  I960)  brings  us  into  the  19th  century, 
showing  how  the  expiration  of  the  American  state-churches  opened  the  way 
for  great  voluntary  societies  that  made  national  renovation  their  goal — social 
gospellers  with  a  vim,  but  on  a  post-Puritan  theological  base. 

Nineteenth  Century 

The  church  in  America  today  is  the  child  of  the  last  century.  Moralism, 
pietism,  fundamentalism,  denominationalism,  and  social  action  all  took  shape 
there.  Timothy  Smith's  Revivalism  and  Social  Reform  (Abingdon,  1957) 
shows  the  interconnection;  C.  S.  Griffin's  study  of  Moral  Stewardship  in  the 
United  States,  1800-1865  (the  subtitle)  Their  Brothers'  Keepers  (Rutgers, 
I960)  is  a  somewhat  jaundiced  but  technically  adequate  book.  Charles  Hop- 
kins' Rise  of  the  Social  Gospel  in  American  Protestism:  1863-1915  (Yale, 
1940)  passes  into  the  20th  century  but  completes  the  story  begun  by  Foster 
in  1790,  revealing  the  effect  of  the  new  industrialism  and  the  changed  theo- 
logical base  that  were  part  of  the  social  gospel  movement. 

There  are  many  articles  in  these  fields  in  Church  History  (by  subscrip- 
tion from  Guy  Klett,  321  Mill  Road,  Oreland,  Pennsylvania).  That  journal  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  a  technical  readership.  There  were  first  published  the 
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articles  now  gathered  in  The  Lively  Experiment  (Harper,  1963)  by  Sidney 
Mead,  who  has  thrown  important  light  on  just  what  this  varied  form  of  the 
church  that  we  call  the  "denomination"  really  is. 

Twentieth  Century 

Although  we  are  more  than  halfway  through  our  own  century,  it  is  still 
a  venturesome  historian  who  will  try  to  write  its  history.  Church  History  has 
articles  in  this  period,  however;  and  there  are  books  on  special  problems  such 
as  Kenneth  Bailey's  Southern  White  Protestantism  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
( Harper  &  Row,  1964). 

The  twentieth-century  literature  consists  really  of  sources.  Ethics  and 
sociology  intrude  on  the  historian's  attention.  Reinhold  Niebuhr's  Moral  Man 
and  Immoral  Society  (Scribner's,  1932,  paperback)  and  An  Interpretation  of 
Christian  Ethics  (Harpers,  1935)  stand  out  more  and  more  as  time  gives  us 
perspective.  The  latest  burst  of  literary  activity  among  the  avant-garde  gives 
us  Gibson  Winter's  provocative  books,  The  Suburban  Captivity  of  the  Church 
(Macmillan,  1962,  paperback)  and  New  Creation  as  Metropolis  (Macmillan, 
1963);  Peter  Berger's  The  Noise  of  Solemn  Assemblies  (Harper,  1963).  All 
these  are  theologically  inadequate  but  creative.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Harvey  Cox's  recent  thriller,  The  Secular  City  (Macmillan,  1965).  Books  like 
these  help  to  shape  our  response  to  the  facts  they  detail. 


Presbyterian  History 

Forgive  our  bias  for  giving  special  place  to  our  own  denomination! 
L.  J.  Trinterud's  The  Forming  of  An  American  Tradition  (Westminster, 
1949)  deals  with  the  colonial  period  to  the  forming  of  the  General  Assembly 
(1788).  The  Presbyterian  Enterprise  (Westminster,  1956)  assembles  docu- 
ments in  the  manner  of  the  two-volume  book  under  "General"  above  (edi- 
tors: Armstrong,  Loetscher,  and  Anderson);  The  Broadening  Church  (Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1954)  by  Professor  Lefferts  Loetscher  spells  out  the 
widening  latitudinarianism  of  our  denomination  through  controversy  from 
1870  to  1935;  he  is  working  on  a  history  of  our  social  evolution  since  that 
date  for  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society.  My  own  study  of  The  Presby- 
terian Ministry  in  American  Culture:  1700-1900  (Westminster,  1962)  is  a 
history  of  what  we  have  meant  by  "ministry."  The  Journal  of  the  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society  is  a  rich  source  of  denominational  materials. 
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Other  Denominations 

Denominational  history  used  to  be  a  pariah  and  is  still  sometimes  written 
with  blinders,  but  a  vast  amount  of  useful  material  is  available  in  the  best 
books.  Reading  the  history  of  Roman  Catholicism  is  a  "must,"  in  view  of  the 
new  ecumenism;  here  we  suggest  John  Tracy  Ellis'  American  Catholicism 
(University  of  Chicago,  1956)  and  Documents  of  American  Catholic  History 
(Bruce,  1962).  For  the  Lutherans:  A.  R.  Wentz,  Basic  History  of  Lutheran- 
ism  in  America  (Fortress,  1955).  William  Warren  Sweet's  collection  of 
sources  touches  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and  Methodists  in 
four  volumes:  Religion  on  the  American  Frontier  (University  of  Chicago, 
1931-1946).  Two  good  volumes  are  available  on  the  history  of  Methodism: 
Sweet's  Methodism  in  American  History  (Abingdon,  1954)  and  E.  S.  Bucke, 
ed.,  History  of  American  Methodism,  3  vols.  (Abingdon,  1964).  For  the 
Baptists,  read  Robert  Torbet's  A  History  of  the  Baptists  (Judson,  1950).  Earl 
Morse  Wilbur  has  just  completed  the  second  volume  of  History  of  Unitarian- 
ism  (Transylvania,  England  and  America;  Beacon,  1965).  For  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  see  Sweet's  volume  in  the  above  multi-volume  series. 

Church-State  Relations 

Of  ethical  problems  involving  the  church  with  the  state  there  is  no  end; 
we  append  here  some  titles  from  our  own  study  of  this  field.  Religion  and  the 
Public  Order:  1963  and  1964  (University  of  Chicago,  1964  and  1965,  respec- 
tively), ed.  Donald  A.  Giannella  for  the  Institute  of  Church  and  State  of  the 
Villanova  Law  School,  contain  reviews  of  the  literature  for  each  of  the  above 
years  on  surveys  of  important  legal  opinions,  and  excellent  articles  on  the 
heated  church-state  problems.  It  illustrates  the  high  level  of  scholarship 
achieved  in  Catholic  circles.  Dean  Robert  Drinan's  Religion,  the  Courts  and 
Public  Policy  (McGraw-Hill,  1963)  states  the  Catholic  case  with  thorough- 
ness and  clarity;  less  satisfactory  is  Joseph  Costanzo's  One  Nation  Under  God 
(Herder  and  Herder,  1964).  The  tendency  of  this  book  is  toward  controversy, 
old  style.  In  contrast  is  John  Courtney  Murray's  We  Hold  These  Truths 
(Sheed  and  Ward,  I960);  the  best  in  it  is  very  good  indeed.  For  a  lay  intro- 
duction, my  own  little  paperback,  Church  and  State  in  Your  Community 
(Westminster,  1963)  may  be  selected.  Thomas  Sanders'  Protestant  Concepts 
of  Church  and  State  (Holt,  1964)  is  typological  and  historical  and  very  in- 
formative. The  Wall  Between  Church  and  State,  ed.  D.  H.  Oaks  (University 
of  Chicago,  1963)  deals  with  constitutional  issues  with  great  exactness;  Reli- 
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gion  in  America,  ed.  John  Cogley  (Meridian,  1958)  is  equally  incisive,  em- 
bracing religion  and  culture  generally.  Lutheran  positions  are  explored  in 
Church  and  State  Under  God  (Concordia,  1964),  ed.  by  John  Huegli.  We'll 
taper  off  with  a  suggestion  for  the  church  library:  Church  and  State  in  the 
United  States  by  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  revised  and  reduced  to  one  very  fat 
volume  by  Leo  Pfeffer,  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  (Harper,  1964). 
Oh — one  more.  Watch  for  Church  and  State  in  Ecumenical  Perspectives 
(Duquesne  University  Press,  1966),  edited  .  .  .  you  guessed  it,  by  yours  truly. 

— Elwyn  A.  Smith. 

CONTEMPORARY  THEOLOGY 

Surveys 

Three  recent  books  deserve  mention  here.  John  Macquarrie's  Twentieth 
Century  Religious  Thought  is  encyclopedic  in  coverage,  and  generally  accu- 
rate, though  brief,  in  its  expositions.  John  Cobb's  Living  Options  in  Protestant 
Theology,  though  concentrating  on  the  problem  of  theological  method,  pro- 
vides more  extensive  expositions  of  a  wide  spectrum  of  theological  positions 
( Neo-thomism,  Boston  personalism,  religious  naturalism,  Tillich,  the  Nie- 
buhrs,  Barth,  Brunner,  Bultmann)  with  a  chapter  on  Buber  and  Heidegger 
for  good  measure.  Van  A.  Harvey's  A  Handbook  of  Theological  Terms  (Mac- 
millan,  paperback)  is  an  excellent  tool  for  the  study  of  contemporary  theol- 
ogy, far  superior  to  other  recent  books  of  its  kind. 

Karl  Barth 

Church  Dogmatics,  Vol.  IV,  Part  3  (2nd  Half),  on  the  prophetic  task  of 
the  Church  and  the  hope  of  man,  completes  the  English  translation  of  Earth's 
magnum  opus.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  further  volumes  will  be  added  during 
his  lifetime,  though  he  is  reported  to  have  a  manuscript  on  baptism,  which 
was  to  be  the  first  part  of  IV/4,  in  his  desk.  Shorter  writings,  old  and  new, 
have  continued  to  appear,  such  as  Evangelical  Theology  ( including  his  Amer- 
ican lectures);  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  for  Today;  God  Here  and  Now; 
The  Preaching  of  the  Gospel;  The  German  Church  Conflict;  and  Karl  Earth's 
Table  Talk. 

Herbert  Hartwell's  The  Theology  of  Karl  Barth  (Westminster,  1964; 
paperback) — lucid,  reliable,  comprehensive  in  scope — supplants  all  previous 
"introductions"  to  Barth's  thought.  Arnold  Come's  An  Introduction  to  Earth's 
'Dogmatics'  for  Preachers    (1963)    is  less  revealing  of  the  structure  and 
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nuances  of  Barth's  theology,  and  rather  tendentious  in  its  criticisms. 

Those  interested  in  Barth's  early  development  now  have  at  their  dis- 
posal some  important  essays  from  the  '20's  in  Theology  and  Church,  with 
helpful  commentary  by  Thomas  F.  Torrance  both  in  the  introduction  to  that 
volume  and  in  his  Karl  Barth:  An  Introduction  to  His  Early  Theology,  1910- 
1930.  Revolutionary  Theology  in  the  Making,  excerpts  from  Barth's  cor- 
respondence with  his  pastor  friend,  Eduard  Thurneysen,  are  delightfully  re- 
vealing of  Barth,  the  man,  as  well  as  the  theological  and  political  turmoil  of 
that  period. 

Those  who  want  to  tackle  the  deeper  problems  in  Barth's  theology  should 
not  miss  Robert  Jenson's  Alpha  and  Omega  (1963),  which  focuses  on  the 
relation  between  eternal  election  and  the  historical  accomplishment  of  recon- 
ciliation in  Jesus  Christ.  Hans  Kiing's  startling  book,  Justification  (announced 
by  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons),  should  be  "must"  reading  for  all  pastors,  espe- 
cially those  concerned  about  dialogue  with  Roman  Catholics.  Klaas  Runia's 
Karl  Barth's  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  offers  the  kind  of  careful  analysis, 
sober  criticism,  and  searching  self-criticism  which  represents  conservative 
Calvinist  scholarship  at  its  best.  Jerome  Hamer,  Karl  Barth,  and  Gord  Clark, 
Karl  Barth's  Theological  Method,  analyze  and  criticize  Barth's  theological 
method,  but  fail  to  match  the  profundity  of  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar's  still 
unsurpassed  treatment. 

Paul  Tillich 

Paul  Tillich's  Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  Ill  (Univ.  of  Chicago,  1963), 
containing  two  major  parts,  "Life  and  the  Spirit,"  and  "History  and  the  King- 
dom of  God,"  completes  the  publication  of  his  system.  Christianity  and  the 
Encounter  of  the  World  Religions  (Columbia  Univ.,  1963;  paperback)  is 
the  most  notable  of  his  recent  shorter  writings,  which  include  Morality  and 
Beyond,  and  The  Eternal  Now  (Sermons).  Students  will  rejoice  to  know  that 
Biblical  Religion  and  the  Search  for  Ultimate  Reality  is  now  available  at  a 
reasonable  price  (  Univ.  of  Chicago,  paperback) . 

Several  comprehensive  studies  of  Tillich's  theology  have  burst  upon  us 
all  at  once.  Alexander  McKelway's  The  Systematic  Theology  of  Paul  Tillich 
(1964)  offers  the  most  extensive  exposition.  J.  Heywood  Thomas'  Paul 
Tillich:  An  Appraisal  (1962);  George  Tavard's  Paul  Tillich  and  the  Chris- 
tian Message;  and  Kenneth  Hamilton's  The  System  and  the  Gospel  ( 1 963 ) 
offer  some  penetrating  critical  evaluations  of  Tillich  from  the  standpoint  of 
empirical  philosophy,  Catholic  tradition,  and  Barthian  theology  respectively. 
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EMIL  Brunner 

The  third  and  final  volume  of  Brunner's  Dogmatics,  The  Christian  Doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  faith,  and  the  Consummation  has  appeared  (Westmin- 
ster Press,  1962).  In  it,  he  vigorously  carries  through  the  "personalistic"  re- 
interpretation  of  Christian  faith  outlined  in  his  important  programmatic  book, 
Truth  as  Encounter,  which  was  recently  enlarged  and  re-issued  ( the  first  Eng- 
lish edition  was  inaccurately  entitled  The  Divine-Human  Encounter) .  Other 
recent  publications  include:  The  Word  of  God  and  Modern  Man,  another 
early  work,  and  Sowing  and  Reaping:  The  Parables  of  Jesus  (Sermons). 

For  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  Brunner's  work,  consult  Charles 
Kegley,  ed.,  The  Theology  of  Emil  Brunner  (Library  of  Living  Theology 
Series ) . 

Rudolf  Bultmann 

Rudolf  Bultmann's  Gifford  Lectures,  History  and  Eschatology,  sketch 
his  conception  of  the  emergence  of  the  problem  of  history  in  Western 
thought  and  define  the  author's  relationship  to  modern  philosophers  of  his- 
tory such  as  Hegel,  Dilthey,  Croce,  and  Collingwood. 

John  Macquarrie,  in  The  Scope  of  Demythologizing,  and  Shubert  Ogden, 
in  Christ  Without  Myth,  provide  competent  though  sharply  differing  inter- 
pretations of  Bultmann's  project.  Kerygma  and  Myth,  Vol.  II,  contains  an 
illuminating  survey  of  the  course  of  the  controversy  in  the  past  decade,  and 
some  famous  replies  to  Bultmann  by  Karl  Barth  and  Karl  Jaspers.  Kerygma 
and  History,  edited  by  Carl  Braaten  and  Roy  Harrisville,  fills  out  the  spectrum 
of  responses  to  Bultmann  by  Continental  Lutheran  theologians.  Thomas 
Oden's  Racial  Obedience  is  a  fine  study  of  Bultmann's  ethic. 

Dietrich  Bonhoeffer 

Bonhoeffer's  highly  acclaimed  doctoral  dissertation,  The  Communion  of 
Saints,  and  his  other  early  "academic"  work,  Act  and  Being,  are  now  avail- 
able in  translation.  Some  very  fine  expositions  and  critical  appraisals  of  these 
and  other  of  his  works  have  been  brought  together  by  Martin  Marty  in  The 
Place  of  Bonhoeffer:  Problems  and  Possibilities  in  His  Thought  (Associa- 
tion Press;  paperback).  The  book  is  far  more  helpful  for  coming  to  grips 
with  the  problems  that  exercised  Bonhoeffer  than  John  Godsey's  tedious  and 
uncritical  The  Theology  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer. 
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Scripture 

Dewey  Beegle,  The  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  is  a  conservative's  attempt 
to  avoid  the  absurdities  of  a  total  inerrancy  view  of  the  Bible,  and  adopt  a 
rational  critical  attitude  toward  the  Bible  which  is  more  in  keeping  with  the 
nature  of  inspiration.  Markus  Barth's  Conversations  With  the  Bible  argues 
for  a  dynamic  understanding  of  God's  Word  as  the  Word  He  speaks  to  His 
people  through  the  Bible  to  illumine  the  path  of  obedience  afresh  from  day 
to  day.  Bernard  Ramm,  Special  Revelation  and  the  Word  of  God,  stresses  the 
primacy  of  historical  event  among  the  modes  of  revelation,  but  emphasizes 
also  the  indispensability  of  an  accurate  written  record  of  such  events,  and 
therefore  for  a  propositional  form  of  revelation. 

The  Doctrine  of  God,  Predestination,  Creation 

In  the  area  of  Trinitarian  theology,  Cyril  Richardson's  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  sharply  criticizes  various  attempts  to  distinguish  three  "persons" 
in  God.  Related  to  this  doctrine  are  two  books  on  the  Holy  Spirit  which  will, 
it  is  hoped,  put  an  end  to  recent  attempts  to  find  here  the  solution  to  all  our 
unyielding  theological  dilemmas:  George  Hendry,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  Chris- 
tian Theology,  2nd  ed.,  and  Hendrikus  Berkhof,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

More  general  treatments  of  revelation  and  the  nature  of  God  are  given 
in  John  Baillie's  The  Sense  of  the  Presence  of  God,  his  Gifford  Lectures,  and 
Daniel  Jenkin's  The  Christian  Belief  in  God. 

Special  problems  in  this  area  are  treated  by  Edward  Farley,  The  Tran- 
scendence of  God  (dealing  with  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Tillich,  Hartshorne, 
Heim,  and  Wieman);  John  Mclntyre,  On  the  Love  of  God;  Helmut  Goll- 
witzer,  The  Existence  of  God  as  Confessed  by  Faith;  Howard  A.  Redmond, 
The  Omnipotence  of  God;  and  Frederick  Sontag,  Divine  Perfection. 

G.  C.  Berkouwer,  Divine  Election,  is  a  careful  re-working  of  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  attempting  to  speak  always  from  the  perspective  of  faith 
in  the  election  which  takes  place  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Langdon  Gilkey,  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  faces  squarely  the  cos- 
mological  assertions  inherent  in  the  Christian  faith,  which  refuse  to  go  away 
no  matter  how  hard  some  kerygmatic  and  existentialist  theologians  try  to 
avoid  them. 

The  Doctrine  of  Man 

Significant  contributions   to   theological  anthropology  have  been  few 
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since  the  monumental  volumes  of  Emil  Brunner  {Man  in  Revolt),  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  {The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man),  Paul  Tillich  (various  sections  of 
his  Systematic  Theology),  and  Karl  Barth  {Church  Dogmatics,  III/2).  Note- 
worthy are  Simon  Doniger,  ed.,  The  Nature  of  Man,  and  a  Lutheran  sympo- 
sium, What,  Then,  is  Man?  Both  these  volumes  deal  with  the  relation  between 
psychological  and  theological  views  of  man.  G.  C.  Berkouwer's  Man:  The 
Image  of  God  is  a  competent  re-statement  of  the  conservative  Calvinist  posi- 
tion, but  unfortunately,  does  not  enter  into  discussion  of  contemporary  non- 
theological  views  of  man.  Arnold  Gome's  Human  Spirit  and  Holy  Spirit 
sketches  a  multi-dimensional  view  of  man  which  attempts  to  offer  a  frame- 
work within  which  insights  from  a  variety  of  approaches  to  man  can  be  syn- 
thesized. W.  Norman  Pittenger's  The  Christian  Understanding  of  Man  is  a 
popular  presentation  of  the  eclectic  consensus  about  man  prevailing  today  in 
Protestant  theological  circles. 

Christology 

Christology  has  come  alive.  Nels  Ferre,  Christ  and  the  Christian,  and  W. 
Norman  Pittenger,  The  Word  Incarnate,  vigorously  stress  the  humanity  of 
Jesus  and  a  dynamic,  moral  mode  of  union  between  Jesus  and  God,  defending 
themselves  against  orthodox  criticisms  and  counterattacking  with  charges  of 
"docetism"  those  who  want  to  say  "more"  about  "hypostatic  union."  R.  A. 
Norris,  Jr.,  Manhood  and  Christ:  A  Study  in  the  Christology  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  presents  a  thorough  exposition  of  one  of  the  chief  inspirers  of 
Christologies  such  as  Pittenger's  and  Ferre's.  Donald  Dawe,  in  The  Form  of 
a  Servant,  examines  the  kenosis  or  "divine  condescension"  motif,  strongly 
supporting  it  especially  in  the  form  in  which  Barth  has  developed  it. 

The  problem  of  the  historical  Jesus  has  been  reopened  in  a  new  way  by 
Bultmann's  students.  James  M.  Robinson  reports  on  this  in  A  New  Quest 
of  the  Historical  ]esus.  Further  discussion  of  this  problem  can  be  found  in 
The  Historical  Jesus  and  the  Kerygmatic  Christ,  ed.  by  Carl  Braaten  and  Roy 
Harrisville.  Braaten  has  also  provided  a  translation  of  Martin  Kahler's  The 
So-Called  Historical  Jesus  and  the  Historic,  Biblical  Christ. 

Fresh  treatments  of  two  vexed  aspects  of  this  problem  can  be  found  in 
Acquittal  by  Resurrection,  by  Markus  Barth  and  Verne  Fletcher,  and  in 
Thomas  Boslooper's  The  Virgin  Birth. 

Markus  Barth  has  also  re-opened  one  of  the  central  issues  connected 
with  the  atonement  in  his  Was  Chris fs  Death  A  Sacrifice?  {Scottish  Journal 
of  Theology  Occasional  Papers,  No.  9 ) . 
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The  Church  and  the  Ministry 

Biblical  scholars,  systematic  theologians,  ecumenists,  renewal  proponents, 
missiologists,  and  others  continue  to  pour  out  books  on  the  Church  and  its 
ministry.  John  Knox,  Christ  and  the  Reality  of  the  Church;  Paul  Minear, 
Images  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament;  and  Eduard  Schweizer,  Church 
Order  in  the  New  Testament,  and  The  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  offer 
the  mature  thought  of  some  of  our  most  productive  biblical  scholars.  Besides 
the  volumes  of  Barth,  Brunner,  Tillich  and  Bonhoeffer  mentioned  above, 
Gustaf  Wingren  has  completed  his  two  volume  system  with  a  book  on  the 
Church,  Gospel  and  Church. 

Cyril  Eastwood's  two-volume  historical  work,  The  Royal  Priesthood  of 
the  Faithful  and  The  Priesthood  of  All  Believers  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
recent  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  layman.  Harry  Goodykoontz,  The  Minister 
in  the  Reformed  Tradition,  is  a  sound  but  dull  re-statement.  The  UPCUSA 
study  volume,  The  Church  and  Its  Changing  Ministry,  edited  by  Robert  C. 
Johnson,  is  still  valuable  both  as  a  resource  and  a  stimulant.  Arnold  Come's 
Agents  of  Reconciliation  has  gone  through  another  edition  and  is  now  avail- 
able in  paperback.  Hans  Ruedi  Weber  adds  an  important  note  to  the  discus- 
sion in  The  Militant  Ministry. 

On  the  ecumenical  front,  J.  Robert  Nelson  formulates  some  current 
consensus  and  basic  issues  in  Criterion  for  the  Church.  He  has  also  edited  the 
reports  of  the  WCC  Sections  on  Witness,  Service,  and  Unity  in  New  Delhi 
Speaks  (A  Reflection  book:  paperback).  Discussion  of  the  Blake-Pike  pro- 
posal is  available  in  The  Challenge  to  Reunion,  edited  by  Robert  M.  Brown 
and  David  Scott. 

Of  the  spate  of  books  on  the  sociology  of  the  Church,  perhaps  James 
Gustafson's  Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels  does  more  than  any  other  to  help  see 
the  Church  as  a  human  community.  George  Webber's  Congregation  in  Mis- 
sion says  again  much  that  has  been  said,  but  makes  some  concrete  proposals 
for  "missionary  structures"  of  congregational  life  which  are  both  realistic  and 
exciting.  Gibson  Winter  will  have  to  do  something  like  this  before  the 
visionary  ideas  in  his  The  New  Creation  as  Metropolis  can  mean  anything  to 
American  churches.  Langdon  Gilkey's  How  The  Church  Can  Minister  to  the 
World   Without  Losing  Itself  is  a  sober  corrective  much  needed  in  this 

renewal  literature. 

— George  H.  Kehm. 
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LITURGICS 

The  following  bibliography  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive.  For 
example  I  have  given  no  titles  on  Church  music.1  Instead  I  have  tried  to  list 
books  published  since  1945  which  seem  particularly  useful.  Any  bibliography 

1These  are  in  a  separate  list  infra. 
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on  worship  should  make  special  mention  of  Ecumenical  Studies  in  Worship, 
2l  fine  series  of  paperbook  volumes  issued  by  John  Knox  Press.  There  are  now 
more  than  a  dozen  titles  in  the  series  and,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  excellent. 
The  books  are  inexpensive  and  will  make  a  fine  addition  to  any  minister's 
library. 


General 

There  are  a  number  of  books  that  present  a  general  orientation  toward 
the  worship  of  the  Church,  discussing  its  nature  and  often  describing  its  con- 
duct. Two  of  these,  Raymond  Abba,  Principles  of  Christian  Worship  (1957) 
and  William  Maxwell,  Concerning  Worship  (1948),  seem  particularly  help- 
ful. Henry  Sloan  Coffin's  The  Public  Worship  of  God  (1946)  is  a  standard 
work.  Scott  Brenner,  once  Professor  of  Liturgies  at  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  has  added  The  Art  of  Public  Worship  ( 1961 )  to  the  list. 


General  History 

Dom  Gregory  Dix,  The  Shape  of  the  Liturgy  ( 1945 ) ,  is  required  reading 
for  anyone  who  wishes  to  understand  the  history  of  Christian  worship;  despite 
apparent  bias  it  is  a  major  work.  Two  brief  surveys  should  be  mentioned: 
T.  S.  Garrett,  Christian  Worship  (1961),  and  William  Maxwell,  An  Outline 
of  Christian  Worship  (1936).  Laymen  will  find  Horton  Davies,  Christian 
Worship  (1957),  a  useful  book.  The  historical  essays  contained  in  Bard 
Thompson's  Liturgies  of  the  Western  Church  (1962)  are  superb,  and  the 
texts  provided  are  a  valuable  aid  in  study.  Two  other  titles  should  be  listed: 
Micklem  (ed.),  Christian  Worship  (1936),  and  Edwall  (ed.),  Ways  of  Wor- 
ship (1951). 


Specific  History 

On  the  worship  of  the  early  Church  some  recent  titles  are  exceptionally 
good.  C.  F.  D.  Moule  and  G.  Delling  have  written  on  Worship  in  the  New 
Testament.  J.  A.  Jungmann,  The  Early  Liturgy  (1959),  and  Oscar  Cullmann, 
Early  Christian  Worship,  ( 1953),  are  both  important.  On  the  worship  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  D.  Attwater,  Eastern  Catholic  Worship  (1945),  is  basic.  On 
the  history  of  the  worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  J.  A.  Jungmann, 
The  Mass  of  the  Roman  Rite,  (1959),  and  A.  A.  King,  The  Liturgy  of  the 
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Roman  Church  (1957),  are  to  be  recommended.  On  Lutheran  developments 
Reed,  The  Lutheran  Liturgy  (1947),  is  a  basic  work.  V.  Vajta,  Luther  on 
Worship  (1958),  is  a  fascinating  study.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  study  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  must  begin  with  Massey  Shepherd,  Oxford  Amer- 
ican Prayer  Book  Commentary.  An  older  work  Clarke  and  Harris  (eds.), 
Liturgy  and  Worship,  is  still  excellent  and  contains  fine  historical  essays  of  a 
general  character  in  addition  to  material  rather  specifically  relating  to  the 
Prayer  Book.  A  book  which  covers  developments  among  the  "younger 
churches"  is  B.  Wigan  (ed.),  The  Liturgy  in  English  (1962).  Two  titles  of 
interest  to  those  who  stand  in  the  Reformed  tradition  are  R.  "Wallace,  Calvin's 
Doctrine  of  Word  and  Sacrament  (1953),  and  Howard  Hageman's  fascinat- 
ing Pulpit  and  Table  ( 1962 ) . 


Liturgical  Renewal 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  a  number  of  rather  good  books  on 
liturgical  renewal  from  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  authors.  To  catch 
up  on  Roman  Catholic  developments,  Koenker,  The  Liturgical  Renaissance  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  provides  a  useful  survey.  Protestants  should 
read  with  care  the  revolutionary  Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy  which 
has  issued  from  the  Ecumenical  Council.  Three  volumes  edited  by  Massey 
Shepherd  are  valuable:  The  Liturgical  Renewal  of  the  Church;  The  Reform 
of  Liturgical  Worship;  and  Worship  in  Scripture  and  Tradition,  a  collection 
of  essays  that  are  especially  helpful.  Two  periodicals  which  will  help  you 
keep  up  to  date  with  the  worship  of  the  Reformed  churches  are  Studia 
Liturgia  and  Reformed  Liturgies. 


General  on  the  Sacraments 

On  the  general  nature  of  a  sacrament  several  titles  stand  out.  D.  Baillie, 
The  Theology  of  the  Sacraments,  and  Neville  Clarke,  An  Approach  to  the 
Theology  of  the  Sacraments,  are  useful  texts  with  which  to  begin  a  study.  An 
older  work,  P.  T.  Forsyth,  The  Church  and  the  Sacraments,  is  still  well  worth 
reading.  Protestant  readers  will  find  two  recent  Roman  Catholic  books  on  the 
sacraments  especially  interesting:  they  are  Schillebeeckx,  Christ  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Encounter  with  God,  and  Karl  Rahner,  The  Church  and  the 
Sacraments.  Another  book  of  particular  interest  is  Baillie  and  Marsh  (eds.), 
Intercommunion. 
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On  the  Lord's  Supper 

In  addition  to  the  books  by  Dix  and  Wallace  which  have  been  previously 
listed,  the  following  are  basic:  G.  Aulen,  Eucharist  and  Sacrifice;  Y.  Brilioth, 
Eucharistic  Faith  and  Practice;  O.  Cullmann  and  F.  J.  Leenhardt,  Essays  on 
the  Lord's  Supper;  A.  J.  B.  Higgins,  The  Lord's  Supper  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; J.  Jeremias,  The  Eucharistic  Words  of  Jesus;  Max  Thurian,  The 
Eucharistic  Memorial  (Vols.  I  &  II). 


On  Baptism 

Here  four  titles  will  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  current  controversy 
over  the  nature  of  baptism:  Karl  Barth,  The  Teaching  of  the  Church  Regard- 
ing Baptism;  Oscar  Cullmann,  Baptism  in  the  New  Testament;  J.  Jeremias, 
Infant  Baptism  in  the  First  Four  Centuries.  An  astonishingly  complete  survey 
of  the  history  of  the  sacrament  is  provided  in  G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  The  Seal  of 
the  Spirit. 


Resources  for  Worship 

There  are  a  great  many  collections  of  prayers  and  forms  which  are 
offered,  but  quality  is  uneven.  The  Presbyterian  minister  will  do  well  to  make 
use  of  the  books  provided  for  use  by  the  denomination  and  to  study  with 
care  The  Directory  for  Worship,  The  Book  of  Common  Worship,  and  the 
two  recent  provisional  service  books  Service  for  the  Lord's  Day  and  The  Book 
of  Common  Worship  (Provisional  Services)  to  be  published  early  in  1966. 
In  addition  two  books  issued  by  the  Scottish  Church,  The  Book  of  Common 
Order  and  Prayers  for  the  Christian  Year,  will  be  helpful.  Every  minister 
should  own  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Book  of  Worship 
for  the  Free  Churches  ( 1948)  contains  much  useful  material. 

There  are  several  books  of  prayers  compiled  by  individuals  which  are 
fine;  a  few  of  these  may  be  listed:  S.  Fox,  A  Chain  of  Prayers;  J.  Ferguson, 
Prayers  for  Public  Worship;  M.  P.  Noyes,  Prayers  for  Services;  J.  Sutter,  The 
Book  of  English  Collects  and  Prayers  for  a  New  World;  A  Student  Prayer 
Book  (S.C.M.).  Perhaps  the  best  collection  of  litanies  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"Grey  Book"  which  is  published  in  this  country  under  the  title  The  Kingdom 
and  The  Power  and  The  Glory  (Oxford) . 

— David  G.  Buttrick. 
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CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 
Historical 

Modern  education  programs  in  American  churches  are  the  product  of 
three  periods  of  development:  the  "Sunday  school  period,"  the  "religious  edu- 
cation period,"  and  the  "church  education  period."  An  interesting  picture  of 
the  first  period  is  given  in  Stephen  H.  Tyng's  Forty  Years  Experience  in  Sun- 
day Schools,  which  was  written  in  the  1870's.  In  the  midst  of  that  first  period 
Horace  Bushnell  wrote  his  classic  Christian  Nurture  (Yale,  1947)  which  had 
little  immediate  influence  but  led  the  way  eventually  to  the  second  period. 
George  Albert  Coe  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  "religious  education"  move- 
ment and  his  Education  in  Religion  and  Morals  (Revell,  1904)  provides  in- 
sight into  the  major  emphases  of  the  movement.  The  two  leading  representa- 
tives of  the  third  period  are  James  D.  Smart  in  The  Teaching  Ministry  of 
the  Church  (Westminster,  1954)  and  Lewis  J.  Sherrill  in  The  Gift  of  Power 
(Macmillan,  1955). 

There  is  no  good  general  history  of  post-Reformation  Christian  educa- 
tion, but  Sherr ill's  The  Rise  of  Christian  Education  (Macmillan,  1944)  is  the 
most  adequate  survey  of  the  field  from  its  Jewish  antecedents  to  the  16th 
century  A.D.  An  excellent  account  of  Christian  education  in  the  Reformed 
tradition  is  given  in  Robert  W.  Henderson's  The  Teaching  Office  in  the  Re- 
formed Tradition  (Westminster,  1964).  Kendig  Cully  has  made  a  helpful 
collection  of  Basic  Writings  in  Christian  Education  (Westminster,  I960). 

Theology 

Contemporary  developments  in  theology  have  promoted  a  fresh  concern 
to  examine  the  implications  of  theology  for  church  education.  This  is  a  major 
preoccupation  in  Smart's  early  book,  The  Teaching  Ministry  of  the  Church, 
in  Sherrill's  The  Gift  of  Power,  and  of  two  books  by  Randolph  Crump  Miller, 
Biblical  Theology  and  Christian  Education  (Scribners,  1956),  and  Christian 
Nurture  and  the  Church  (Scribners,  1961).  I  have  attempted  to  compare  and 
evaluate  the  approaches  taken  by  these  three  writers  in  Freedom  and  Faith: 
New  Approaches  to  Christian  Education  (Westminster,  1965). 

Of  particular  interest  for  the  relation  of  theology  and  education  is  the 
writing  on  the  subject  by  several  theologians,  such  as:  Emil  Brunner  in  Chris- 
tianity and  Civilization,  (Scribners,  1949),  L.  Harold  DeWolf  in  Teaching 
our  Faith  in  God  (Abingdon,  1963),  Nels  Ferre  in  Christian  Faith  and  High- 
er Education  (Harper,  1954),  the  collection  edited  by  Edmund  Fuller,  The 
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Christian  Idea  of  Education  (Yale,  1957),  and  Paul  Tillich  in  Theology  of 
Culture  (Oxford,  1959).  Educators  giving  special  attention  to  theological 
issues  include  Iris  V.  Cully  in  The  Dynamics  of  Christian  Education  (West- 
minster, 1958),  Howard  Grimes  in  The  Church  Redemptive  (Abingdon, 
1958),  and  Rachel  Henderlite  in  The  Holy  Spirit  in  Christian  Education 
(Westminster,  1964). 

Denominational 

A  number  of  denominations  have  been  or  are  in  the  process  of  revising 
their  educational  approaches.  Two  interesting  reflections  of  such  efforts  are 
William  B.  Kennedy's  Into  Covenant  Life  (Covenant  Life  Curriculum  Press, 
1963)  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.,  and  Roger  L.  Shinn's  The  Educa- 
tional Mission  of  Our  Church  (United  Church  Press,  1962)  for  the  United 
Church  of  Christ.  The  denominational  concerns  have  usually  focused  on  the 
"curriculum,"  and  a  new  attempt  at  an  interdenominational  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  curriculum  planning  is  reported  in  D.  Campbell  WyckofFs  Theory 
and  Design  of  Christian  Education  Curriculum  (Westminster,  1961). 

Educational  Psychology 

The  recent  books  which  have  had  wide  influence  on  church  education 
thinking  have  been  Robert  J.  Havighurst's  Human  Development  and  Educa- 
tion (McKay,  1953),  Erik  Erikson's  Childhood  and  Society  (Norton,  1950), 
and  Basil  A.  Yeaxlee's  Religion  and  the  Growing  Mind  (Seabury,  1952). 

Parish  Programs 

Church  educators  typically  tend  to  work  in  age  groupings — children, 
youth,  and  adult.  The  best  recent  book  on  children's  work  is  Iris  V.  Cully's 
Children  in  the  Church  (Westminster,  I960).  It  should  stand  on  the  shelf 
beside  Reuel  Howe's  Man's  Need  and  God's  Action  (Seabury,  1953).  There 
has  been  no  good  recent  book  on  youth  work  in  the  church.  In  the  adult  field 
most  attention  has  centered  on  David  J.  Ernsberger's  A  Philosophy  of  Adult 
Christian  Education  (Westminster,  1959)  and  John  R.  Fry's  A  Hard  Look  at 
Adult  Christian  Education  (Westminster,  1961).  There  are  many  books  on 
program,  methods  and  administration,  such  as:  Wesner  Fallaw,  The  Case 
Method  in  Pastoral  and  Lay  Education,  (Westminster,  1963);  Lee  J.  Gable, 
Christian  Nurture  through  the  Church  (N.C.C.,  1955);  Edith  F.  Hunter,  Con- 
versations with  Children,  (Beacon,  1961);  Sara  Little,  Learning  Together  in 
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Christian  Fellowship  (John  Knox,  1956);  E.  S.  Morrison  and  V.  E.  Foster, 
Creative  Teaching  in  the  Church  (Prentice-Hall,  1963);  Robert  A.  Raines, 
New  Life  in  the  Church  (Harper,  1961);  J.  T.  Shaplin  and  H.  F.  Elds,  ed., 
Team  Teaching  (Harper,  1964);  Paul  H.  Vieth,  The  Church  School  (Chris- 
tian Education  Press,  1957) ;  and  John  C.  Wynn,  How  Christian  Parents  Face 
Family  Problems  (Westminster,  1955).  To  these  should  be  added  a  gem, 
Teacher  by  Sylvia  Ashton- Warner  (Bantam  Books,  1964). 

Higher  Education 

A  number  of  significant  books  have  appeared  in  the  last  decade  which 
examine  the  relation  of  Christian  faith  to  the  university.  The  "bible"  of 
campus  workers  for  many  years  was  Sir  Walter  Moberly's  Crisis  in  the  Uni- 
versity (S.C.M.,  1949).  More  recently  John  P.  von  Greuningen  has  brought 
together  eleven  papers  in  Toward  a  Christian  Philosophy  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion (Westminster,  1957);  John  E.  Cantalon  has  written  A  Protestant  Ap- 
proach to  Campus  Ministry  (Westminster,  1964);  and  George  H.  Williams, 
The  Theological  Idea  of  the  University  (N.C.C.,  1958).  I  presented  an 
examination  of  the  relation  of  local  churches  to  higher  education  in  Churches 
and  the  Campus  (Westminster,  1963). 

Public  Education 

Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the  relation  of  church  education  to 
public  education.  The  works  of  Jerome  S.  Bruner  are  being  carefully  studied 
by  church  educators:  The  Process  of  Education  (Harvard,  1962)  and  On 
Knowing:  Essays  for  the  Left  Hand  (Harvard,  1963).  The  most  extensive 
work  on  the  relationship  is  being  done  by  Philip  Phenix  in  three  books: 
Religious  Concerns  in  Contemporary  Education  (Teachers  College  Press, 
1959),  Education  and  the  Common  Good  (Harper,  1961),  and  Realms  of 
Meaning  (McGraw-Hill,  1964). 

Reference 

A  good  general  reference  work  is  provided  in  Kendig  B.  Cully's  The 
Westminster  Dictionary  of  Christian  Education  (Westminster,  1963). 

— J.  Gordon  Chamberlin. 


-C.  C.  W.  Idler. 
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THE  MINISTRY 

Coburn,  J.  Minister.  Macmillan. 

An  excellent  tool  for  recruiting  the  serious  student. 

Paul,  R.  S.  Ministry.  Eerdmans,  1965. 

Wagoner,  W.  D.  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Association. 
A  look  at  seminary  students  and  their  thoughts. 

PASTORAL  CARE 
See  also  PROBLEMS  OF  YOUTH  infra. 

General 

Brister,  C.  W.  Pastoral  Care  in  the  Church.  Harper  &  Row,  1964. 
An  elementary,  comprehensive  covering  of  the  field. 

Freud,  S.  A  General  Introduction  to  Psychoanalysis.  Washington  Square  Press. 
A  good  place  to  begin  with  Freud. 

Hiltner,  S.  Preface  to  Pastoral  Theology.  Abingdon,  1958. 

Jung,  C.  Modern  Man  in  Search  of  a  Soul.  Harcourt  (Harvest) . 
The  place  to  begin  with  Jung. 

McNeill,  J.  T.  A  History  of  the  Cure  of  Souls.  Harper,  1951. 
By  all  odds  the  historical  orientation. 

Moser,  L.  E.  Counseling:  A  Modern  Emphasis  in  Religion.  Prentice-Hall, 
1962. 

A  good  survey  of  several  different  counseling  frameworks. 

Munroe,  R.  Schools  of  Psychoanalytic  Thought.  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston, 
1955. 
An  excellent  though  verbose  survey  of  the  field. 

Thurneysen,  E.  A  Theology  of  Pastoral  Care.  John  Knox,  1962. 

A  readable,  if  repetitive,  fulsome  treatment  of  the  whole  matter  from  a  Barthian 
point  of  view. 

Tillich,  P.  The  Courage  To  Be.  Yale,  1952. 
A  basic  treatment  of  anxiety  and  faith. 

Williams,  D.  D.  The  Minister  and  the  Care  of  Souls.  Harper,  1961. 

An  insightful  book  especially  on  the  relation  between  theology  and  psychology. 
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Religion  and  Psychotherapy 

Fromm,  E.  Psychoanalysis  and  Religion.  Yale  (paperback),  1959. 

The  issues  clearly  drawn  but  with  religion,  not  with  Christian  theology. 

Outler,  A.  Psychotherapy  and  the  Christian  Message.  Harper,  1954. 
A  fair  treatment  with  warnings. 

Roberts,  D.  E.  Psychotherapy  and  a  Christian  View  of  Man.  Scribners  (paper- 
back), 1950. 
A  treatment  of  theological  themes  with  psychotherapeutic  insight  carefully  heeded. 

Existential  Analysis 

Binswanger,  L.  Being-in-the -World.  Basic  Books,  1963. 

Existential  psychoanalysis  by  one  of  its  leading  thinkers.  Difficult. 

Frankl,  V.  Prom  Death-Camp  to  Existentialism.  Beacon,  1959. 

A  very  readable  autobiographical  introduction  to  his  so-called  logotherapy;  poor 
on  theory. 

May,  R.,  et  al.,  eds.  Existence.  Basic  Books,  1958. 

A  profound  and  difficult  book  explicating  existential  thought  for  psychoanalysis, 
with  case  studies. 


The  Interview 

May,  R.  The  Art  of  Counseling.  Abingdon  (paperback),  1939. 
Written  with  the  teacher  and  pastor  in  mind. 

Morris,  J.  K.  Premarital  Counseling:  A  Manual  for  Ministers.  Prentice-Hall, 
I960. 

A  very  concise  application  of  counseling  theory  to  practice. 

Stewart,  C.  W.  The  Minister  as  Marriage  Counselor.  Abingdon,  1961. 
Strong  in  both  theory  and  practice. 

Sullivan,  H.  S.  The  Psychiatric  Interview.  Norton,  1954. 
A  wealth  of  psychiatric  insight  for  the  counseling  interview. 

Childhood 

Erikson,  E.  H.  Childhood  and  Society.  Norton  (paperback),  1950. 
An  established  classic  in  its  field. 

Josselyn,  I.  M.  The  Happy  Child.  Random  House,  1955. 
Beautifully  and  simply  written. 
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Stone,  L.  J.,  and  Church,  J.  Childhood  and  Adolescence.  Random  House,  1957. 
A  thorough  treatment  through  late  adolescence. 

Adolescence 

Erikson,  E.  H.  The  Young  Man  Luther.  Norton  (paperback),  1958. 

An  insightful,  empathic  treatment  of  young  Luther  in  the  dimension  of  history 
and  psychoanalysis. 

Jersild,  A.  T.  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  Macmillan,  1957. 
Comprehensive  and  simply  written. 

Josselyn,  I.  M.  The  Adolescent  and  His  World.  Family  Service  Assn.  (paper- 
back). 
Written  with  appreciative  understanding. 

Adulthood 

Horney,  K.  Collected  Works.  2  vols.  Norton,  1963. 

A  very  rewarding  concentration  on  one  author,  a  neo-Freudian,  whose  wisdom  is 
born  of  practice  and  wrestling  with  theory. 

— Gordon  E.  Jackson. 


PROBLEMS  OF  YOUTH 

Demant,  V.  A.  Christian  Sex  Ethics.  Harper  &  Row,  1964. 

Brief  introduction  to  ethics  of  sex  both  inside  and  outside  marriage;  by  Canon  of 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford. 

Duvall,  E.  M.,  ed.  Sex  Ways — In  Fact  and  Faith.  Association  Press,  1961. 
Papers  from  fifteen  experts  dealing  with  "Teen  Agers'  Sex  Attitudes,"  "Young 
Marriages,"   "What  Churches   Say  Today,"  etc.,  forming  ground   for  the  North 
American  Conference  on  Church  and  Family,  May  1961. 

Duvall,  E.  M.  Why  Wait  'Til  Marriage?  Association  Press,  1965. 

Deals  effectively  with  all  arguments,  old   and  new,  used  to  justify  pre-marital 
sexual  intercourse.  Excellent  for  teens  to  read,  helpful  for  counsellors. 

Erikson,  E.  H.,  ed.  Y 021th:  Change  and  Challenge.  Basic  Books,  1963. 

Essays  concerning  social  awareness   and  individual  needs  of  youth  today;   prob- 
lems of  work  and  career  in  our  automated  age. 

Gallagher,  J.  R.,  and  Harris,  H.  I.  Emotional  Problems  of  Adolescents.  Oxford, 
1958. 

Two  physicians  write  of  the  adolescent  as  a  person,  not  a  problem — discussing 
a  wide  variety:  rebellion  and  dependence,  homesickness,  stealing,  scholastic  failure. 
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Grimm,  R.  Love  and  Sexuality.  Association  Press,  1964. 

Forthright  discussion  from  a  theological  point  of  view  by  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Universite  de  Neuchatel. 

Hechinger,  G.  and  F.  Teen- Age  Tyranny.  Wm.  Morrow  &  Co.,  1963. 

Discussion  of  delinquency  of  all  degrees,  mainly  by  youth  of  middle  and  upper 
income  families. 

Pike,  J.  A.  //  You  Marry  Outside  Your  Faith.  Harper,  1954. 

Good  counsel  on  mixed  marriages;  Protestant-Roman  Catholic-Jewish. 

Pike,  J.  A.  Teen-Agers  and  Sex.  Prentice-Hall,  1965. 

Excellent  discussion  of  many  areas,  straight  from  the  shoulder.  Good  bibliography 
of  books,  films,  and  pamphlets. 

—William  R.  Phillippe. 


CHRISTIAN  ETHICS 

Barth,  Karl.  Church  Dogmatics.  Authorized  translation  by  G.  T.  Thomson. 
Edinburgh:  Clark,  1936. 
The  great  contemporary  theologian  treats  Christian  Ethics  within  the  structure  of 
his  theological  system.  Pertinent  sections  are  found  in  I.  2,  II.  2,  III.  4,  IV.  2,  and 
IV.  3  second  half. 

.  Against  the  Stream.  R.  Gregor  Smith,  ed.  Philosophical  Library, 

1954. 
A  collection  of  essays,  lectures,  and  addresses  which  brings  into  focus  concerns  of 
an  ethical  nature,  particularly  in  the  Church-State  issue. 


Beach,  Waldo,  and  Niebuhr,  H.  R.  Christian  Ethics.  Ronald  Press,  1955. 

An  historical  treatment  using  selections  from  primary  sources  with  useful  intro- 
ductions to  them.  Serves  well  to  introduce  readers  directly  to  the  thought  of  great 
thinkers  in  the  Christian  tradition  concerning  basic  issues  of  an  ethical  character 
in  a  manner  that  encourages  further  basic  research.  The  Bibliography  is  very 
useful. 

Bennett,  John  C.  Christian  Ethics  and  Social  Policy.  Scribner's,  1946. 

The  President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  discusses  the  problem 
of  finding  a  strategy  by  which  Christian  Ethics  may  be  made  relevant  in  modern 
society. 

Brunner,  Emil.  The  Divine  Imperative.  Translated  by  Olive  Wyon.  London: 
Lutterworth,  1937. 
This  is  an  older  work  which  has  great  value  as  a  systematic  presentation  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics  which  seeks  to  employ  faithfully  insights  found  in  the  Reformed  tradi- 
tion as  the  author  understands  them. 
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Bonhoeffer,  Dietrich.  Ethics.  Ed.  by  Eberhard  Bethge,  translated  by  Neville 
Horton  Smith.  London:  S.C.M.,  1955. 
The  work  is  fragmentary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Bonhoeffer  was  martyred  before 
he  could  complete  his  project,  but  it  contains  the  very  stimulating  and  exciting 
seeds  which  have  gripped  the  imagination  of  many  in  their  promise  of  a  fresh 
approach  to  the  meaning  of  a  vital  Christian  Ethic  in  our  time. 

Henry,  C.  F.  H.  Christian  Personal  Ethics.  Eerdmans,  1957. 

The  editor  of  Christianity  Today  presents  a  lengthy  treatment  of  Christian  Ethics 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  conservative  concept  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
as  the  inspired  Word  of  God. 

Lehmann,  Paul  L.  Ethics  in  a  Christian  Context.  Harper  &  Row,  1963. 

A  notable  effort  to  present  Christian  Ethics  as  a  Church  or  koinonia  activity.  The 
concern  is  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  Christian  Ethics  as  it  is  determined  by  this 
context  and  the  method  by  which  Christian  Ethics  must  be  done.  A  basic  bibliog- 
raphy of  sources  adds  to  its  value. 

Niebuhr,  Reinhold.  Moral  Man  and  Immoral  Society.  Scribner's,  1932. 

One  of  the  earlier  works  of  the  great  American  social  ethicist  which  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  dynamics  of  power  operative  in  society  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  old 
liberal  moralistic  approach  to  the  problems  of  society.  It  was  in  its  time  a  revolu- 
tionary book  and  points  the  way  towards  a  new  realism  in  the  Christian  attack 
upon  injustices  in  society. 

.  An  Interpretation  of  Christian  Ethics.  Harper,  1935. 


This  work  was  reissued  with  a  new  preface  by  the  author  in  1956.  Niebuhr  faces 
the  question  in  these  Rauschenbusch  Lectures  of  the  relevance  of  an  ethic  of 
absolute  love  in  the  temporal  order  by  suggesting  that  such  relevance  must  come 
by  way  of  justice  as  the  instrument  of  love. 

.  Love  and  Justice.  Ed.  by  D.  B.  Robertson.  Westminster,  1957. 


Dr.  John  C.  Bennett  regards  Niebuhr's  contribution  to  an  understanding  of  this 
difficult  relationship  as  unparalleled.  Professor  Robertson  has  gathered  the  most 
useful  passages  from  Niebuhr's  pen  into  this  one  volume  for  ready  reference. 

Nygren,  Anders.  Agape  and  Eros.  Authorized  translation  by  A.  G.  Hebert. 
London:  S.P.C.K.,  1932-39. 
This  study  in  the  nature  of  these  two  terms  for  "love"  and  the  historical  review 
of  their  relationships  to  each  other  in  the  Christian  tradition  has  become  a  classic. 
For  a  reaction  to  the  thesis  of  the  book  it  is  helpful  to  read  also  Father  M.  C. 
DArcy's  The  Mind  and  Heart  of  Love  (Holt,  1947). 

Ramsey,  Paul.  Basic  Christian  Ethics.  Scribner's,  1950. 

Professor  Ramsey  sets  out  a  vigorous  discussion  of  the  Christian  ethic  of  love  as 
grounded  in  the  insights  of  the  biblical  witness  and  faces  the  problem  of  how  love 
searches  for  a  social  policy  by  which  to  express  itself.  This  work  on  the  uniqueness 
of  love  should  be  read  with  the  author's  later  work  on  War  and  the  Christian 
Conscience  (Duke  University  Press,  1961). 
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Rasmussen,  Albert  T.  Christian  Social  Ethics.  Prentice-Hall,  1956. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  practical  treatments  of  the  problem  of  how  the  Church 
may  bring  to  bear  upon  specific  social  questions  the  impact  of  its  ethic. 

Sittler,  Joseph.  The  Structure  of  Christian  Ethics.  Louisiana  State  University 
Press,  1958. 
Here  is  found  a  very  fresh  and  suggestive  attempt  to  define  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics  and  the  implications  that  the  new  definition  has  for  ethical  decision. 

Temple,  William.  Christianity  and  the  Social  Order.  London:  S.C.M.,  1942- 
1950. 

In  this  short  work  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1881-1944)  is  set  forth 
the  distillation  of  his  Christian  social  thought.  Without  yielding  to  Utopian 
dreams,  the  author  brings  positive  suggestions  as  to  how  Christian  social  principles 
derived  from  Christian  theology  may  both  criticize  and  improve  the  social  order 
of  modern  men. 

Wilmore,  Gayraud  S.,  Jr.,  ed.  Christian  Perspectives  on  Social  Problems.  West- 
minster, 1962-  . 
Nine  of  the  twelve  volumes  in  this  series  are  now  available  and  afford  in  each 
case  a  brief  popular  treatment  of  specific  social  problems.  None  of  the  works  is 
superficial.  The  editor  was  formerly  a  professor  in  Pittsburgh  Theological  Semi- 
nary; and  Dr.  Elwyn  A.  Smith,  presently  a  professor  at  this  Seminary,  is  also  one 
of  the  contributors. 

Several  valuable  general  treatments  of  the  subject  of  Christian  Ethics 
are  available  and  offer  helpful  introductions  to  the  subject  from  varying 
points  of  view:  Georgia  Harkness,  Christian  Ethics  (Abingdon,  1957),  E. 
Clinton  Gardner,  Biblical  Faith  and  Social  Ethics  (Harper,  I960),  George  F. 
Thomas,  Christian  Ethics  and  Moral  Philosophy  (Scribner's,  1955).  The 
bibliographical  arrangement  in  Gardner  is  especially  valuable. 

Various  treatments  of  Roman  Catholic  Moral  Theology  are  useful  and 
should  not  be  neglected  in  these  days  of  aggiomamento.  Of  these  are  Chris- 
tian Ethics  by  Dietrich  von  Hildebrand  (McKay,  1953);  True  Humanism  by 
Jacques  Maritain  (Scribner's,  1938) ;  and  Moral  Values  and  the  Moral  Life  by 
Etienne  Gilson  (Herder,  1931). 

Of  historical  and  lasting  value  are  the  works  of  the  great  figures  of  the 
past.  The  writings  of  Augustine  may  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Christian 
Classics,  Vols.  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  (Westminster,  1953-55),  and  in  Basic 
Writings  of  St.  Augustine,  2  Vols.,  ed.  by  Whitney  J.  Oates  (Random  House, 
1948).  The  works  of  Aquinas  are  gather  by  Anton  C.  Pegis  in  his  edition  of 
the  Sacred  Doctor,  Basic  Writings  of  Saint  Thomas  Aqtdnas  (Random  House, 
1945),  and  may  also  be  found  in  Volume  XI  in  The  Library  of  Christian 
Classics  (Westminster,  1954).  The  thought  of  Martin  Luther  is  set  forth  in 
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The  Works  of  Martin  Luther,  6  Vols.  (Muhlenberg,  1943),  and  that  of  John 
Calvin  in  The  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  translated  by  F.  L.  Battles 
and  edited  by  John  T.  McNeill  in  The  Library  of  Christian  Classics,  Vols. 
XX  and  XXI  (Westminster,  I960). 

— John  M.  Bald. 

CHRISTIAN  MISSION 

Anderson,  Gerald  H.,  ed.  The  Theology  of  the  Christian  Mission.  McGraw- 
Hill,  1961. 

Bates,  M.  Searle,  and  Pauck,  Wilhelm,  eds.  Prospects  of  Christianity  Through- 
out the  World.  Scribners,  1964. 

Glover,  Robert  H.,  and  Kane,  J.  Herbert.  The  Progress  of  World-Wide  Mis- 
sions. Rev.  ed.  Harper,  I960. 

Hume,  Robert  E.  The  World's  Living  Religions.  Rev.  ed.  Scribners,  1959. 

Matthews,  Basel.  Forward  Through  the  Ages.  Friendship,  1951. 

McGavran,  Donald  A.,  ed.  Church  Growth  and  Christian  Mission.  Harper  & 
Row,  1964. 

Neill,  Stephen.  Christian  Faith  and  Other  Faiths.  Oxford,  1961. 

Neill,  Stephen.  A  History  of  Christian  Mission.  Vol.  6:  The  Pelican  History  of 
the  Church.  Eerdmans,  1965. 

Orchard,  R.  K.  Missions  in  a  Time  of  Testing.  Westminster,  1964. 

Scherer,  James  A.  Missionary,  Go  Home.  Prentice-Hall,  1964. 

Witness  in  Six  Continents.  Edinburgh  House,  1964. 

—Walter  R.  Clyde. 

CHURCH  ADMINISTRATION 

Ditzen,  Lowell,  R.  Handbook  of  Church  Administration.  Macmillan,  1962. 

Nygaard,  Norman  E.  Practical  Church  Administration  Handbook.   Baker, 
1962. 

Wiest,  Elam  G.  How  to  Organize  Your  Church  Staff.  Revell,  1962. 
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Bramer,  John  C.  Efficient  Church  Business  Management.  Westminster,  I960. 

Dobbins,  Gaines  S.  Ministering  Church.  Broadman,  I960. 

Howse,  William  L.  Church  Staff  and  Its  Work.  Broadman,  1959. 

Johnson,  F.  Ernest,  and  Ackerman,  J.  Emory.  The  Church  as  Employer,  Money 
Raiser,  and  Investor.  Harper  &  Row,  1959. 

Merkens,  Guido.  Organized  for  Action.  Concordia,  1959. 

Linamen,  Harold  F.  Business  Handbook  for  Churches.  Warner  Press,  1957. 

Donaldson,  Margaret  F.  Giving  and  Growing:  Finance  and  Public  Relations 
in  the  Local  Church.  Revell,  1956. 

Ackerman,  S.  B.  A  Guide  to  Property  and  Casualty  Insurance  on  Churches. 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  1955. 

Crossland,  Weldon.  Better  Leaders  for  Your  Church.  Abingdon,  1955. 

Pendleton,  Othniel,  Jr.  New  Techniques  for  Church  Fund  Raising.  McGraw- 
Hill,  1955. 

—  William  R.  Atkins. 


COMMUNICATION 

Bachman,  John.  Better  Plays  for  Today's  Churches.  Association,  1964. 
Excellent  discussion  of  principles  with  suggested  titles. 

Bachman,  John.  The  Church  in  the  World  of  Radio -Television.  Association, 
I960. 

Berlo,  David.  The  Process  of  Communication.  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston, 
I960. 

Boyd,  Malcolm.  Crisis  m  Communication.  Doubleday,  1957. 

Brack,  Harold.  Effective  Oral  Interpretation  for  Religious  Leaders.  Prentice- 
Hall,  1961. 

Brack,  Harold,  and  Hance,  Kenneth.  Public  Speaking  and  Discussion  for 
Religious  Leaders.  Prentice-Hall,  1961. 

DeWire,  H.  A.  The  Christian  as  Communicator.  Westminster,  I960. 
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Dillistone,  F.  W.  Christianity  and  Communication.  Scribners,  1956. 

Flesch,  Rudolf.  The  Art  of  Plain  Talk.  Harper,  1946. 

Howe,  Reuel.  The  Miracle  of  Dialogue.  Seabury,  1963. 

Excellent  discussion  of  two-way  communication  for  ministers  and  laymen. 

Kraemer,  Hendrik.  The  Communication  of  the  Christian  Faith.  Westminster, 
1956. 

Lamar,  Nedra.  How  to  Speak  the  Written  Word.  Revell,  1945. 

Lee,  Charlotte.  Oral  Interpretation.  Houghton  Mifflin,  1959. 

Marty,  Martin.  The  Improper  Opinion:  Mass  Media  and  the  Christian  Faith. 
Westminster,  1961. 

Sellers,  James.  The  Outsider  and  the  Word  of  God.  Abingdon,  1961. 

White,  Richard.  The  Vocabulary  of  the  Church.  Macmillan,  I960. 
Guide  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Language  of  the  Church. 

— Lynn  Boyd  Hinds. 

CHURCH  MUSIC 

This  is  not  an  exhaustive  bibliography  but  it  does  contain  many  of  the  most  practical 
books  in  the  field. 

Items  marked  *  are  "basic  books,"  paper-bound  and  low-priced  which  will  be  found 
useful  to  those  responsible  for  music  in  the  parish  church. 

Items  marked  f  are  more  technical  books  which  may  be  obtained  at  any  good  library. 

Music  in  Worship 

Ashton,  Joseph  N.  Music  in  Worship.  Pilgrim  Press,  1943. 

Davison,  Archibald  T.  Church  Music:  Illusion  and  Reality.  Harvard  Univ. 
Press,  1952. 

Douglas,  C.  Winfred.  Church  Music  in  History  and  Practice.  Scribners,  1937. 

Halter,  Carl.  The  Practice  of  Sacred  Music.  Concordia  Publishing  House, 
1955. 

Lovelace,  Austin  C,  and  Rice,  William  C  Music  and  Worship  in  the  Church. 
Abingdon,  I960. 
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Routley,  Eric.  Church  Music  and  Theology.  Muhlenberg  Press,  1959. 

Steere,  Dwight.  Music  In  Protestant  Worship.  John  Knox,  I960. 

Hymnody 

Bailey,  Albert  E.  The  Gospel  in  Hymns.  Scribners,  1950. 

Benson,  Louis  F.  The  English  Hymn.  New  Edition.  John  Knox,  1962. 

tjulian,  John.  A  Dictionary  of  Hymnology.  2  vols.  New  ed.  Dover  Publica- 
tions, 1957. 

*  Lovelace,  Austin  C.  The  Organist  and  Hymn  Playing.  Abingdon,  1962. 

,  The  Anatomy  of  Hymnody,  Abingdon,  1965. 

McCutchan,  Robert  Guy.  Hymn  Tune  Names,  Their  Sources  and  Significance. 
Abingdon,  1957. 

Patrick,  Millar.  Tour  Centuries  of  Scottish  Psalmody.  Oxford,  1949. 

,  The  Story  of  the  Church's  Song.  American  Revision.  John  Knox, 

1962. 

Routley,  Eric.  Hymns  and  the  Faith.  Seabury,  1956. 

,  Hymns  and  Human  Life.  Philosophical  Library,  1952. 

,  Hymns  Today  and  Tomorrow,  Abingdon,  1964. 

Ryden,  E.  E.  The  Story  of  Christian  Hymnody.  Augustana  Press,  1959. 

*Sydnor,  James  Rawlings.  The  Hymn  and  Congregational  Smging.  John 
Knox,  I960. 

Handbooks  to  Hymnals 

Covert,  W.  C,  and  Laufer,  C.  W.  Handbook  to  The  Hymnal  (Presbyterian). 
Philadelphia:  Board  of  Christian  Education,  1935. 

Frost,  Maurice  (Editor).  Historical  Companion  to  Hymns  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern (British).  London:  William  Clowes  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  1961. 

Haeussler,  Armin.  The  Story  of  Our  Hymns  (E  &  R).  St.  Louis:  Eden  Pub- 
lishing House,  1952. 
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McCutchan,  Robert  Guy.  Our  Hymnody  (Methodist).  Abingdon,  1942. 

Polock,  W.  G.  The  Handbook  to  The  Lutheran  Hymnal.  Concordia,  1942. 

The  Hymnal  1940  Companion   (Episcopal).  New  York:   Church  Pension 
Fund,  1956. 

Choir  Organization  and  Choral  Conducting 

Ingram,  Madeline.  Organizing  and  Directing  Children's  Choirs.  Abingdon, 
1959. 

*  Lovelace,  Austin  C  The  Youth  Choir.  Abingdon,  1964. 

Miller,  Paul  Jerome.  Youth  Choirs.  New  York:  Harold  Flammer,  1953. 

*Sydnor,  James  Rawlings.  The  Training  of  Church  Choirs.  Abingdon,  1963. 

Whittlesey,  Federal  Lee.  A  Comprehensive  Program  of  Chtirch  Music.  West- 
minster, 1957. 

Wilson,  Harry  Robert,  and  Lyall,  Jack  Lawrence.  Building  a  Church  Choir. 
Minneapolis:  Hall  and  McCreary,  1957. 

Music  in  Christian  Education 

Morsch,  Vivian.  The  Use  of  Music  in  Christian  Education.  Westminster,  1956. 

Shields,  Elizabeth  McE.  Music  in  the  Religious  Growth  of  Children.  Abing- 
don, 1953. 

Thomas,  Edith  Lovell.  Music  In  Christian  Education.  Abingdon,  1963. 

Weddings  (pamphlets) 

Fryxell,  Regina  Holman.  Wedding  Music.  Augustana  Press,  1956. 

Music  For  Church  Weddings.  Joint  Commission  on  Church  Music.  Seabury, 
1952. 

A  Wedding  Manual.  Abingdon,  1958. 
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Organs 

fBarnes,  William  H,  The  Contemporary  American  Organ.  VII  edition.  New- 
York:  J.  Fischer,  1959. 

fDorf,  Richard  H.  Electronic  Musical  Instruments.  New  York:   Radiofile, 
1958. 

fDouglas,  Alan.  The  Electronic  Musical  Instrument  Manual.  London:  Pitt- 
man,  1958. 

fEby,  Robert  L.  Electronic  Organs.  Wheaton,  111.:  Van  Kampen  Press,  1955. 

Geer,  E.  Harold.  Organ  Registration  in  Theory  and  Practice.  New  York:  J. 
Fischer,  1957. 

Goode,  Jack  C.  Pipe  Organ  Registration.  Abingdon,  1964. 

Irwin,  Stevens.  Dictionary  of  Pipe  Organ  Stops.  New  York:   G.  Schirmer, 
1962. 

f  Jamison,  James  B.  Organ  Design  and  Appraisal.  New  York:  H.  W.  Gray 
Co.,  1959. 


General 

Ellinwood,  Leonard.  The  History  of  American  Church  Music.  New  York: 
Morehouse-Gorham,  1953. 

Hoffelt,  Robert  O.  How  to  Lead  Informal  Singing.  Abingdon,  1963. 

Kettring,  Donald  D.  Steps  Toward  a  Singing  Church.  Westminster,  1948. 

*  Lovelace,  Austin  C.  The  Organist  and  Hymn-Playing.  Abingdon,  1962. 

*Sydnor,  James  Rawlings.  Planning  For  Church  Music.  Abingdon,  1961. 

*Trobian,  Helen.  The  Instrumental  Ensemble  in  the  Church.  Abingdon,  1963. 

*Walter,  Samuel.  Basic  Principles  of  Service  Playing.  Abingdon,  1963. 

— Howard  L.  Ralston. 


Basic  Periodicals  for  Pastors 

Biblical  Archaeologist.  Stechert  Hafner  Service  Agency,  31  East  10th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10003.  $2.00  per  year;  quarterly. 
The  latest  archaeological  discoveries  are  presented  in  a  non-technical  manner  and 
attractively  illustrated. 

Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly.  Catholic  Biblical  Association  of  America,  Cardinal 
Station,  Washington,  D.  C  20017.  $5.00  per  year;  quarterly. 
The  best  of  Biblical   scholarship   by  Catholic  and   non-Catholic  contributors   is 
found  in  articles  and  critical  book  reviews. 

Christian  Century.  Christian  Century  Foundation,  407  South  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111.  60605.  $7.50  per  year;  weekly. 
Lively  cogent  articles  on  the  issues  of  the  day  from  a  Christian  "liberal"  point- 
of-view  are  the  major  features;  editorials,  news  from  the  Christian  world  are  also 
significant  columns. 

Christianity  Today.  Christianity  Today,  Inc.,  McCall  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401. 
$5.00  per  year;  fortnightly. 
Features  similar  to  those  in  the  Christian  Century  do  not  detract  from  the  value 
of  the  periodical,  the  voice  of  the  conservative  wing  of  Protestantism. 

Church  History.  American  Society  of  Church  History,  c/o  Guy  A.  Klett,  321 
Mill  Road,  Oreland,  Pa.  $5.00  per  year;  quarterly. 
Strong  on  book  reviews  and  major  articles.  This   journal  covers  all  aspects  of 
Christian  church  history. 

Commonweal.  Commonweal  Publishing  Co.,  232  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10016.  $8.00  per  year;  weekly. 
Catholic  counterpart  to  the  Christian  Century;  the  journal  emphasizes   "public 
affairs,  literature,  the  arts." 

Ecumenical  Review.  World  Council  of  Churches,  475  Riverside  Drive,  Room 
439,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10027.  $4.00  per  year;  quarterly. 
Organ  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Special  features  are  the  ecumenical 
chronicle  and  information  on  events  of  ecumenical  interest. 

Expository  Times.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  St.,  Edinburgh  2,  Scotland.  33s. 
( $4.72 )  per  year;  monthly. 
Focusing  on  preaching  and  parish  life,  the  Times  does  not  slight  theology,  bibli- 
cal studies. 
Harvard  Theological  Review.  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
$4.00  per  year;  quarterly. 
"Embraces  theology,  ethics,  the  history  and  philosophy  of  religion  and  cognate 
subjects." 
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Interpretation.  Union  Theological  Seminary,  3401  Brook  Road,  Richmond, 
Va.  23227.  $3.00  per  year;  quarterly. 
"A  journal  of  Bible  and  theology."  Issues  are  devoted  to  special  subjects,  Bibli- 
cal books,  etc.;  half  of  each  issue  is  book  reviews. 

Journal  of  Biblical  Liter  attire.  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  1010  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107.  $9.00  per  year;  quarterly. 
Includes  a  broad  spectrum  of  Biblical  scholarship  representing  the  present  trends 
in  Biblical  studies.  American  contributors  predominate. 

Journal  of  Ecumenical  Studies.  Duquesne  University  Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15219.  $6.00  per  year;  3  times  a  year. 
A  joint  effort  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  scholars,  the   journal  features 
scholarly  articles  on  the  church,  ecumenism,  related  fields.  A  special  section  is 
devoted  to  "ecumenical  abstracts"  of  periodical  articles  appearing  worldwide. 

Journal  of  Religion.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.  60637.  $6.00  per  year;  quarterly. 
Scholarly  articles,  book  reviews,  all  aspects  of  religion  appear. 

Journal  of  Religion  and  Health.  Academy  of  Religion  and  Mental  Health, 
16  East  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  $5.00  per  year;  quarterly. 
The  relationship  of  religion  and  psychology;  psychiatry  is  the  area  of  interest; 
an  interdisciplinary  venture. 

Theology  Today.  Theology  Today,  P.O.  Box  29,  Princeton,  N.  J.  $3.00  per 
year;  quarterly. 
Sponsored  by  Princeton  Seminary,  Theology  Today  stands  in  the  mainstream  of 
current  theological  discussion;  sound  scholarship,  broad  scope  make  it  a  significant 
journal. 

— /.  S.  Irvine. 


From  the  President's  Desk — 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  in  our  time  one  can  not  get 
a  theological  education  in  three  years.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  become 
theologically  educated  were  we  able  to  do  what  is  almost  universally  hailed 
as  desirable — stretch  the  three-year  program  of  study  to  four  years.  The  areas 
of  necessary  knowledge  are  too  vast  and  the  issues  posed  for  theology  by 
modern  life  too  complex  to  be  mastered  in  a  few  short  years.  Furthermore, 
knowledge  grows  "from  more  to  more,"  so  that  even  if  one  had  a  relatively 
satisfactory  grasp  of  the  current  theological  scene,  this  could  well  be  obsolete 
a  decade  hence. 

Continuing  education,  in  its  manifold  forms,  is  the  response  that  theolo- 
gical seminaries  have  made  to  this  burgeoning  knowledge.  One  no  longer 
comes  to  seminary  to  be  "educated"  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term.  In  three 
years,  or  even  four,  about  all  that  a  seminary  experience  can  do  for  a  man 
is  to  give  him  the  tools  for  study,  a  methodology  for  research,  a  knowledge 
of  books  and  writers,  a  love  for  learning,  and  a  theological  orientation  which 
will  give  direction  to  a  lifetime  of  continuing  study.  One  enrolls  in  seminary, 
therefore,  not  for  three  years,  or  four,  or  more — but  for  life. 

One  part  of  fulfilling  the  seminary's  continuing  responsibility  for  an 
educated  ministry  is  to  offer  guidance  in  selecting  the  better  books  in  the 
various  fields  of  theological  study.  This  number  of  Perspective  has  been  pre- 
pared with  this  in  mind.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  prove  itself  sufficiently 
useful  that  the  venture  may  be  repeated  on  subsequent  occasions. 

— D.  G.  Af . 


Ed.  NOTE:  Additional  copies  of  this  issue  may  be  ordered  from  the  Director  of  the 
Mailing  Department;  please  send  50<£  for  single  copies,  40t  each  in  quantities  of 
five  or  more,  to  cover  expense. 
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